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JUNE,  igo^. 


PROGRESS  IN  RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL 
EDUCATION' 

In  preparing  this  Annual  Survey  I  have  thought  it  to  be 
my  first  duty  to  record  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  by 
the  mass  of  facts  coming  under  observation. 

The  impressions  of  an  individual  can  claim  no  absolute  au- 
thority over  the  minds  of  others.  But,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  possess  relative  value  for  the  end  in  view.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  person  to  prepare  the  annual  survey  of  progress 
in  religious  and  moral  education  carries  with  it  the  obligation 
of  the  appointee  to  place  himself,  sanely  and  sensitively,  in 
contact  with  the  sum  total  of  concrete  facts,  and  to  register 
the  impressions  made  by  them  upon  his  self-consciousness  as 
nearly  automatically  as  possible.  Thus,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  deliberations  of  many  minds,  working  on  many  lines,  focus 
themselves  upon  the  problem  in  hand,  and  approach  funda- 
mental principles  and  methods  of  procedure. 

Six  distinct  impressions  have  registered  themselves  upon 
my  mind  in  the  process  of  analyzing  and  arranging  the  body 
of  details  collected  as  the  basis  of  the  annual  survey  of  the 
field  of  religious  and  moral  education  in  this  country. 

The  first  part  of  this  address  shall  consist  in  the  enumera- 
tion and  interpretation  of  these  six  impressions.  Stated  con- 
cisely, they  are  these : 

I.  The  vastness  of  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  education 
in  this  country,  and  of  the  forces  operating  within  it. 

'  A  paper  read  at  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1904. 
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2.  The  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  constructive  forces 
in  this  field — a  deficiency  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  un- 
derlying homogeneity  of  ideal  and  of  purpose  beneath  those 
forces. 

3.  The  presence  of  certain  inimical  conditions  that  must  be 
reckoned  with. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  unorganized  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
better  things. 

5.  The  timeliness  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  as 
a  possible  agent  of  an  adequate  co-ordination  of  principles  and 
methods. 

6.  The  conviction  that  the  Association  records  progress  in  re- 
cording at  this  early  stage  in  its  life  an  intelligent  perception 
of  the  need  of  progress. 

To  the  interpretation  of  these  impressions  I  shall  now 
proceed : 

I.  The  vastness  of  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  education 
in  this  country  and  of  the  forces  operating  therein.  The  first 
year  in  the  life  of  the  Association  has  revealed  the  size  of  the 
problem  undertaken.  The  general  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  a  subject  the  proportions  of  which  have  been  as- 
certained by  the  labors  of  a  National  organization  of  teachers 
that  has  been  in  operation  for  years.  But  the  range  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  matters  distinctly  bearing  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  aspects  of  education  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
massed  in  bulk,  and  classified  for  investigation.  I  am  aware 
of  the  objection  raised  against  the  apparent  separation  thus 
made  of  moral  or  religious  education  from  education  in  gen- 
eral. The  president  of  Yale  University  contributes  a  valuable 
caution  against  arbitrary  divisions  in  the  field  of  education, 
when  he  says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  myself:  "Speaking 
broadly,  we  disbelieve  in  the  idea  that  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction should  be  separated  from  other  instruction.  We  re- 
gard any  good  course  in  law  or  in  ethics,  in  history,  or  in  liter- 
ature, as  having  good  moral  and  religious  effects ;  but  we 
should  hesitate  to  draw  up  a  scheme  that  should  separate  those 
courses  which  were  distinctively  moral  and  religious  from  those 
which  were  not."    Dissent  from  these  sound  words  is,  I  think. 
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impossible.  The  indirect  relation  to  character  sustained  by  all 
educational  subjects  and  methods  and  the  unwisdom  of  intro- 
ducing arbitrary  lines  of  division  may  be  assumed,  but  this  as- 
sumption does  not  reduce  the  demand  for  an  organization 
charged  with  special  duty  toward  institutions  and  subjects  di- 
rectly affecting  moral  culture  and  religious  conviction.  The 
democratic  spirit  of  American  life  not  only  brings  the  people 
at  large  into  contact  with  such  institutions  and  subjects;  it 
evolves  such  institutions  and  subjects  out  of  the  common 
thinking  and  common  living  of  the  people  themselves,  upon  an 
impressive  scale  of  numerical  strength  and  ethical  significance. 
One  cannot  travel  far  in  any  section  of  the  country  without 
having  reason  to  know  that  education  in  righteousness,  and  in 
the  practice  of  religion,  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  our  national 
commonwealth.  The  field  covered  by  these  primary  ideas  is 
as  broad  as  the  continent  itself.  The  methods  chosen  tp  ex- 
press them  exhibit  every  gradation  from  weakness  to  strength, 
and  call  for  all  emotions,  from  admiration  to  compassion  and 
concern.  But  the  ideas  themselves  are  present  in  the  soul  of 
the  American  people,  struggling  for  expression — demanding 
broad  and  prudent  oversight. 

2.  The  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  constructive  forces 
in  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  education — a  deficiency 
somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  underlying  homogeneity  of 
ideal  and  purpose  beneath  these  forces. 

The  first  annual  survey  of  this  field  brings  to  the  mind 
of  the  observer  a  striking  impression  of  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  the  constructive  forces  at  present  operating  in  our 
country  with  a  view  to  moral  and  religious  education.  The 
energy  is  almost  unbounded;  but,  thru  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion, much  of  its  effect,  relatively,  is  wasted.  One  is  reminded 
of  St.  Paul's  words  concerning  Israel,  "  I  bear  them  record 
that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge." 
"  The  zeal  of  God,"  as  represented  by  popular  opinion  on  the 
side  of  moral  and  religious  education,  impresses  one  greatly  by 
its  genuineness,  and,  in  some  degree,  by  its  inventiveness;  but 
some  of  these  constructive  forces  are  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  others ;  there  is  much  duplication :  much  misapplied 
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or  non-applied  energy;  much  beating  of  the  air.  There  is  a 
striking  need  of  oversight,  not  of  mandatory  authority,  but  of 
that  higher  type  of  authority  which  is  bom  of  friendly  coun- 
sel among  large-minded  men.  This  association,  for  its  con- 
venience, has  divided  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion into  seventeen  departments:  The  Council  of  Religious 
Education;  Universities  and  Colleges;  Theological  Semi- 
naries; Churches  and  Pastors;  Sunday  Schools;  Private 
Schools;  Secondary  Public  Schools;  Elementary  Public 
Schools;  Teacher  Training;  Christian  Associations;  Young 
People's  Societies;  Libraries;  the  Home;  the  Press;  Corre- 
spondence Instruction ;  Summer  Assemblies ;  Religious  Art  and 
Music.  Into  whichsoever  of  these  departments  we  look, 
penetrating  beneath  the  mass  of  concrete  facts  in  search 
of  principles,  we  find  relative  lack  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  constructive  forces  working  in  that  section  of 
the  field.  We  obtain  evidence  that  opportunities  are  emerg- 
ing in  advance  of  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  assimilate 
them ;  or  that  men  are  groping  after  principles  by  the  flicker- 
ing light  of  experimental  methods,  rather  than  using  methods 
that  are  the  natural  outcome  from  settled  principles.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  one"  of  the  seven- 
teen departments  which  exhibits  the  least  loss  of  power  thru 
indirection,  or  vagueness,  or  imperfect  self-realization,  or  du- 
plication is  the  Department  of  Christian  Associations.  When 
"we  regard  the  seventeen  departments  collectively,  as  seventeen 
coworkers  in  one  common  field,  the  lack  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween them  arrests  attention  and  suggests  many  searching  in- 
quiries. The  waste  of  power  appears  to  be  enormous ;  the  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  systematic  co-operation  approaches  demon- 
stration. Yet,  beneath  the  limitations  of  the  present  status  is 
one  countervailing  fact — the  underlying  harmony  of  ideal  and 
of  purpose.  In  method,  there  may  be  occasional  waste  of 
energy,  indeterminate  counsel,  barren  expediency;  neverthe- 
less in  purpose,  in  ideal,  men  see  eye  to  eye.  Except  for  our 
community  of  purpose  and  ideal  this  Association  could  not  have 
come  into  being.  It  is  because  our  hopes  and  our  aims  are  one 
that  we  have  organized,  with  God's  blessing,  to  co-ordinate  our 
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methods,  and  to  conserve  all  energy  for  the  advancement  of  our 
common  work.  The  words  of  the  president  of  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  may  be  accepted  as  prophetic  of  a  spirit  that 
shall  manifest  itself  thruout  the  country  as  the  purposes  of  the 
association  become  clearer  to  itself  and  better  understood  by 
the  public :  "  We  shall  be  glad  to  get  the  help  of  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  to  make  our  Christian  work  here  more 
systematic  and  thoro,  and  to  widen  its  scope." 

3.  The  presence  of  certain  inimical  conditions  that  must  be 
reckoned  with.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  movement  of  the 
magnitude  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  shall  meet  only  favorable  conditions.  Evidence  is 
not  lacking  that  it  must  prepare  itself  to  deal  wisely,  patiently, 
and  sympathetically  with  opinions  and  practices  that  repre- 
sent active  or  passive  resistance  of  its  policy  and  purpose.  Nor 
must  it  unadvisedly  interpret  that  resistance  as  directed  against 
religious  education,  but  as  representing  divergent  views  of  its 
relation  to  the  individual  or  to  society.  I  refer  especially  to 
three  conditions  more  or  less  inimical  to  the  broad  purpose  of 
the  founders  of  this  association:  the  restlessness  of  young 
minds  in  a  period  of  general  intellectual  transition;  the  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  old,  established  usages  in  churches  and 
Sunday  schools  towards  the  passive  resistance  of  educational 
progress ;  the  apparent  tendency  in  American  life  to  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  religious  conviction  as  an  element  of 
education  for  citizenship. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  instances,  the  restlessness 
of  young  minds  in  a  period  of  general  intellectual  transition, 
the  words  of  the  president  of  Brown  University  are  illuminat- 
ing: "It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  "to  describe  in  a  sentence  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  any  institution.  I  believe  that  our 
moral  life  is  purer  than  at  any  previous  time.  I  believe  that 
young  college  men  to-day  find  much  more  difficulty  than  thirty 
years  ago  in  reconciling  new  views  of  the  world-order  with  the 
religious  teachings  of  their  childhood.  A  certain  state  of 
perplexity  thereby  often  results ;  but  I  believe  the  fundamental 
attachment  to  religious  conviction  is  as  great  as  ever."  In  the 
material  that  has  come  under  my  eye  in  the  preparation  of  this 
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survey,  I  find  ground  for  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
Religious  Education  Association  shall  consider  this  whole  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  obtaining,  if  possible,  for  young  lives  more 
ample  assistance  in  their  school  and  college  curricula,  in  ad- 
justing the  religious  difficulties  inevitably  created  by  the 
growth  of  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  these  instances,  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  old,  established  usages  in  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  toward  the  passive  resistance  of  educational  progress, 
it  may  be  said  that  no^vhere  in  the  field  is  there  more  need  of 
patience  and  consideration  than  at  the  points  where  passive 
resistance  of  educational  progress  represents  attachment  to 
cherished  inheritances.  There  are  modes  of  procedure  in  public 
worship  tolerated  in  certain  parts  of  the  land  that  are  detri- 
mental to  reverence  and  religious  progress;  there  are  methods 
of  instruction  practiced  in  religious  schools  that  must  be  re- 
garded as  incompatible  with  sound  educational  principles. 
These  methods  of  worship  and  instruction  ofifer,  and  for  some 
time  may  be  expected  to  offer,  a  formidable  passive  resistance 
against  which  little  is  gained  by  abruptness  and  lack  of  con- 
sideration. The  inertia  generated  by  long  usage,  and  the  senti- 
ment born  of  familiar  personal  association,  must  be  reckoned 
with  uix)n  any  theory  of  substantial  progress.  The  work  of 
analysis  and  forecast  done  in  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Music,  and  the  research  conducted  in  the  Department  of  Sun- 
day Schools,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association  will  neither  underestimate  the  inimical  force 
of  passive  resistance  in  this  part  of  the  field  of  operation,  nor 
strengthen  that  force  by  a  i)olicy  involving  hasty  and  irritating 
procedure. 

With  regard  to  the  third  instance  of  an  inimical  force  that 
must  be  reckoned  with,  viz.,  the  apparent  tendency  in  Amer- 
ican life  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  religious  con- 
viction, as  an  element  of  education  for  citizenship,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  situation  in  secondary  public  schools,  the  State 
universities,  and  in  many  colleges  not  supported  from  the  pub- 
lic funds  suggests  the  presence  of  this  tendency.  It  is  obvious 
that  certain  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  positive  religious 
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teaching  as  a  part  of  the  pohcy  of  institutions  offering  train- 
ing in  arts  and  sciences  to  students  of  various  faiths.  But  ap- 
parently there  is  not,  at  present,  an  adequate  sense  of  the  bear- 
ing of  rehgious  conviction  upon  citizenship,  or  an  adequate 
anxiety  in  view  of  the  fact  that  education  in  this  country  so 
largely  is  non-religious.  The  alertness  of  pedagogical  leaders 
upon  every  question  of  intellectual  advance  stands  in  alarm- 
ing contrast  with  the  lack  apparent  in  certain  quarters  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  promoting  religious  conviction  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  training  for  citizenship.  In  response  to  in- 
quiries which  I  have  been  conducting  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  there  be  a  tendency  in 
American  life  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  religious  con- 
viction as  an  element  of  education  for  citizenship,  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  the  president  of  a  State  university  containing 
nearly  a  thousand  students  represents  an  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  which,  I  fear,  is  not  uncommon.  He  replies :  "  The 
University,  of  course,  is  a  State  Institution,  consequently  no 
religious  doctrines  whatever  are  taught  in  the  Institution.  We 
have  only  one  hour  per  week  set  apart  for  Chapel  purposes,  but 
the  students  are  left  entirely  free  as  to  whether  they  attend 
these  exercises.  So  far  as  I  observe,  the  moral  and  religious 
tone  in  the  University  is  fairly  good."  It  is  gratifying  to  re- 
ceive from  the  heads  of  certain  State  and  private  institutions 
indications  of  the  gravest  concern  in  view  of  the  significance 
for  citizenship  of  a  practically  non-religious  education,  and  to 
be  assured  of  their  hearty  appreciation  of  voluntary  movements 
on  the  part  of  students  to  supply  tliemselves  with  religious  op- 
portunities not  offered  in  their  curriculum.  But  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation  suggests  the  fear  that,  in  American  life 
in  general,  too  little  appreciation  exists  of  the  obligation  to 
surround  our  youth  with  religious  ideals  and  influences  of- 
ficially associated  with  the  institutions  that  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  training  on  other  lines.  It  is  my  conviction,  based  upon 
material  gathered  at  first-hand  for  this  annual  survey,  that 
by  reason  of  a  tendency  toward  tolerant  non-religion,  which 
is  growing  in  American  life,  this  Association  is  challenged  to 
devote  its  best  endeavors  to  awaken    and  to  educate  a  public 
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sense  of  religion  as  a  vital  part  of  education  for  good  cit- 
izenship. 

4.  In  analyzing  and  arranging  the  body  of  details  collected 
as  the  basis  of  this  annual  survey,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  prevalence  of  unorganized  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  better 
things.  The  country  is  filled  with  tmclassified  aspirations. 
The  tendency  toward  tolerant  non-religion  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  counteracted  by  an  earnestness  which  even  now  is 
in  the  process  of  self-adjustment  to  new  religious  conditions, 
and  only  imperfectly  understands  itself.  In  the  Church,  in  the 
College,  in  the  Press,  in  the  Family  unorganized  sentiment 
favoring  the  better  things  is  becoming  more  pronounced,  and 
relatively  more  authoritative.  The  influence  of  psychology 
upon  the  moral  point  of  view  is  potent.  All  questions  affecting 
personal,  domestic,  and  social  well-being,  are  restated  in  terms 
suggested  by  the  new  conceptions  of  individuality.  And  it  is 
a  beautiful  fact  that  this  aspiration  for  a  greater  and  better 
use  of  life  is  the  force  that  is  drawing  together  those  who 
differ  in  their  sectarian  affiliations,  their  theological  convic- 
tions, or  their  political  opinions.  It  is  a  part  of  the  new  spirit 
of  desire  for  the  better  things  that  these  diiiferences  which  are 
the  proper  result  of  independence  and  intelligence  are  less  and 
less  regarded  as  involving  personal  alienation  or  mutual  dis- 
trust. 

We  are  loving  and  honoring  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  matters  of  opinion,  because  we  are  finding  out  that,  in  our 
aspirations  for  the  triumph  of  righteousness  and  the  spread  of 
religion,  we  are  thinking  the  same  thoughts  and  praying  the 
same  prayer :  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven."  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  one- 
ness in  aspiration,  as  communications  have  arrived  from 
institutions  differing  widely  in  their  respective  attitudes  to- 
ward denominational  and  critical  questions.  A  calm  review  of 
the  situation,  following  a  careful  analysis  of  extensive  data, 
suggests  the  hope  that  the  moral  forces  of  the  country,  stimu- 
lated by  large  recent  advances  in  psychological  and  social 
thinking,  are  in  a  state  of  aspiration,  if  not  of  expectancy, 
waiting  for  some  directive  agency,  sufficiently  broad,  compre- 
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hensive,  non-partisan  and  wise  to  organize  and  apply  these 
energies  upon  a  basis  of  systematic  co-operation., 

5.  The  timehness  of  the  ReHgious  Education  Association  as 
a  possible  agent  for  the  adequate  co-ordination  of  principjes 
and  methods  in  the  various  departments  of  the  field.  It  will 
be  seen  that  if  this  be  the  function  of  this  Association,  it  is  a 
function  innocent  of  any  purpose  to  assume  authority  over  in- 
stitutions, or  to  promulgate  the  opinion  of  any  school  of 
thought.  If  the  Association  were  to  assume  authority  over  in- 
stitutions or  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  opinions,  it  would 
thereby  disqualify  itself  from  dischargfing  the  duty  which  is  the 
reason  for  its  existence.  Apparently  the  psychological  moment 
has  arrived,  in  the  moral  and  religious  evolution  of  our  coun- 
try, when  many  mighty  forces,  working  in  the  same  field,  for 
the  same  high  ends,  need  a  medium  of  intercommunication. 
They  need  this  medium  for  mutual  self-realization  and  for  prac- 
tical systematic  co-operation.  Here  are  seventeen  great  forces 
working  simultaneously  for  the  moral  and  religious  developH 
ment  of  this  country:  The  Council  of  Religious  Education; 
Universities  and  Colleges;  Theological  Seminaries;  Churches 
and  Pastors;  Sunday  Schools;  Private  Schools;  Secondary 
Public  Schools ;  Elementary  Public  Schools ;  Teacher  Training; 
Christian  Associations;  Young  People's  Societies;  Libraries; 
the  Home ;  the  Press ;  Correspondence  Instruction ;  Summer  As- 
semblies; Religious  Art  and  Music.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  end, 
if  these  seventeen  groups  of  noble  aspiration  and  endeavor  re- 
main segregated  from  one  another?  Is  it  in  accordance  with 
scientific  principles  that  such  segregation  should  exist?  Is  it 
not  likely  that  duplication  of  effort,  or  unintentional  antago- 
nisms and  misunderstandings,  or  waste  of  energy  through 
misdirection  may  occur  by  reason  of  this  segregation  of  in- 
terests working  in  a  common  field  for  a  common  end?  Is  it 
not  possible,  even,  that  the  lack  of  correspondence  arising  from 
segregation  may  hinder  the  advance  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God? 

The  Religious  Education  Association  appears  to  have  come, 
in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  afford  relief  from  the  segrega- 
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tion  of  interests  that  exist  for  a  common  end.  The  need  of 
such  relief  is  seen  in  the  tendency  toward  closer  relations  be- 
tween certain  of  the  forces  in  the  field  of  religious  education. 
Theological  Seminaries  are  tending  toward  closer  relations 
with  Universities;  Christian  Associations  with  Universities, 
Colleges,  Seminaries  and  Secondary  Schools;  Teacher  Train- 
ing and  Libraries  are  drawing  closer  to  Sunday  Schools. 
These  are  examples  of  involuntary  reciprocity  of  influences, 
brought  about  by  advance  in  the  science  of  education.  The 
Religious  Education  Association  stands  for  the  scientific 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  reciprocal  influence  between 
forces  working  for  a  common  end  in  a  common  field.  It  be- 
lieves that  this  reciprocity  is  necessary  in  order  to  mutual  self- 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  co-operating  forces,  and  in  order 
to  conserve  energy  for  wise  distribution  and  intelligent  appli- 
cation. It  represents  a  modern  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  theory 
of  unification  for  service  among  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ :  "  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
God  hath  tempered  the  body  together,  that  the  members  should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another." 

6.  An  examination  of  the  material  collected  as  the  basis  for 
this  first  annual  survey  convinces  me  that  the  Association 
records  progress  in  recording,  at  this  early  stage  in  its  life,  an 
intelligent  jjerception  of  the  need  of  progress  and  the  opportu- 
nity for  it.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Association  stands 
for  a  larger  synthesis  than  heretofore  has  been  attempted  in 
the  field  of  moral  and  religious  education.  The  first  step  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  this  larger  synthesis  is  the  collection 
of  evidence  showing  that  a  need  exists  for  such  synthetic  ef- 
fort. When  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  shall  be  pub- 
lished, it  will  appear  that  a  large  part  of  the  evidence  re- 
quired has  been  obtained.  Thru  the  study  of  this  evidence, 
the  association  shall  gain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  problem 
with  which  it  proix3ses  to  deal,  and  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
take  up  methods  of  procedure  in  view  of  the  existing  opportu- 
nity. So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  pronounce,  in  this  survey,  upon 
the  degree  of  encouragement  afforded  by  the  evidence  already 
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collected,  I  should  say  that  it  is  very  great.  This  appears  from 
the  cordial  responses  of  those  representing  diverse  schools  of 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinion.  New  brotherhood  of 
moral  and  religious  effort  seems  to  be  developing  wherein  con- 
scientious differences  in  matters  of  belief  and  of  practice  no 
longer  impede,  but  rather  add  freedom  and  comprehensive- 
ness to,  the  common  eagerness  of  all  good  men  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  advancement  of  the  nation  in  righteousness  and 
reverence. 

The  evidence  collected  in  these  responses  exhibits  the  large 
amount  of  sound  thinking  and  of  good  work  already  present 
in  every  department  of  the  field  of  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion. Never  was  a  nation  more  blessed  than  ours  in  the  pos- 
session of  right-minded  educational  leaders,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  land  as  moral  and  re- 
ligious light-bearers  in  their  generation;  holding  forth,  for  the 
confirmation  or  the  correction  of  others,  ideals,  principles, 
methods  worthy  of  imitation.  To  bring  these  leaders  into 
systematic  co-operation,  so  that  their  individual  earnestness 
and  excellence  shall  become  a  cumulative  force  for  the  making 
and  guiding  of  right-minded  public  opinion — this,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  non-partisan  devotion  to  the  country's  good, 
is  the  aim  of  the  Religious  Education  Association. 

Thus  far  I  have  sought  to  record  the  impressions  made  upon 
my  mind  by  the  great  mass  of  material  which  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual  Survey.  It  has  been 
my  aim  to  receive  this  material  and  to  analyze  it  without  preju- 
dice of  any  kind ;  reporting  as  nearly  automatically  as  possible 
what  appears  to  be  the  present  state  of  our  problem. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  shall  offer 
some  observations  upon  a  few  of  the  departments  of  moral 
and  religious  education,  as  such  departments  have,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  been  indicated  by  the  Association. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  make  this  survey  a  catalog 
of  details,  but  rather  a  record  of  suggestive  considerations 
reached  by  the  study  of  details — I  shall  introduce  occasional 
details  merely  for  purposes  of  illustration. 
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I.  The  Department  of  Religious  Art  and  Music  represents 
a  section  of  the  educational  field  where  reconstructive  work 
requires  to  be  done  from  the  foundations.  The  growth  of  in- 
stitutions in  our  country  has  been  rapid;  relatively  detached 
from  historical  influences ;  largely  affected  by  considerations  of 
necessity  or  expediency;  deficient  in  restraints  which  are  im- 
posed by  the  adoption  of  a  carefully  thought  out  method  of 
procedure.  As  a  result,  critical  observers  .in  this  depart- 
ment find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  conditions  inviting  the 
most  carciul  and  thoro  reconstruction.  The  questions  involved 
in  such  reconstruction  will  be,  among  others,  the  following: 
Church  building,  viewed  not  in  its  mechanical  or  sumptuary 
aspects,  but  as  a  form  for  embodying  religious  sentiment,  and 
as  a  method  of  molding  that  religious  sentiment;  Church 
music,  not  as  a  technical  branch  of  composition  or  perform- 
ance, but  as  an  outlet  for  devotion,  and  as  a  constraining  and 
uplifting  influence  upon  both  the  devout  and  the  imdevout: 
Hymnody  regarded  as  a  channel  for  both  expression  and  im- 
pression in  religious  services  of  every  degree ;  and,  still  further, 
the  whole  literary  and  liturgical  side  of  public  worship,  in 
which  the  popular  religious  spirit  embodies  itself,  and  by 
which,  in  turn,  it  receives  its  form.  Upon  these  and  kindred 
questions  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  to  work,  having  in  view  to  gain  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  existing  conditions,  to  ascertain  what  changes  and  ad- 
vances are  desirable  in  the  several  questions  touched  by  the 
Department  of  Religious  Art  and  Music,  and  to  advocate 
methods  by  wliich  common  thought  and  practice  may  be  en- 
couraged to  move  in  the  directions  that  may  seem  desirable. 
It  will  be  seen  that  between  this  department  and  those  of 
Churches  and  Pastors,  and  Sunday  Schools,  comparison  of 
views  and  interchange  of  methods  will  be  constant. 

2.  The  Department  of  Libraries  already  contributes  im- 
portant elements  to  the  general  value  of  the  Association.  Its 
inquiries  have  brought  out  suggestions  of  great  interest  touch- 
ing modes  in  which  Libraries  may  augment  (and  in  many 
cases  are  augmenting)  their  effectiveness  in  ministering  to 
the  moral  and  religious  education  of  communities.     One  of 
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these  modes  consists  in  inviting  counsel  from  leading  members 
of  the  community,  representing  various  faiths,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  bearing  upon  the  religious  side  of  culture. 
Another  mode  of  effective  Library  service  appears  in  the  grow^- 
ing  movement  to  bring  Sunday-school  Libraries  into  co-oper- 
ative relations  with  General  Libraries;  relations  which  are  be- 
ginning at  certain  points  to  invest  the  Sunday-school  Library 
with  new  dignity,  making  it  a  true  instrument  of  religious  edu- 
cation, worthily  corresponding  with  the  new  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples that  are  entering  into  the  Sunday  school. 

3.  The  Department  of  Sunday  Schools  is  engaged  in  a  field 
of  research  where  the  abundance  of  material  is  equaled  by  the 
absence  of  co-ordination  in  its  use  for  educational  ends.  Re- 
ligious earnestness,  energy  in  organization,  zeal  for  progress, 
numerical  strength,  are  at  the  basis  of  this  powerful  movement. 
But  its  application  of  power  for  educational  result  is,  as  yet, 
relatively  unsatisfactory.  In  many  parts  of  this  country  is  a 
more  or  less  developed  conviction  that,  as  an  instrument  of  re- 
ligious education,  the  Sunday  School  requires  to  be  brought 
into  closer  correspondence  with  the  established  principles  of 
psychology  and  education;  the  collection  of  data  already  in 
the  possession  of  this  department  seems  to  show  that,  viewed 
in  the  largest  relations,  the  present  state  of  Sunday-school  de- 
velopment is  tentative  and  provisional.  There  is  reason  for 
believing  that,  if  the  Religious  Education  Association  shall 
conduct  its  investigations  with  scientific  thoroness,  and  shall 
in  due  course  shape  its  recommendations  with  that  freedom 
from  partisanship  which  is  worthy  of  an  organization  assum- 
ing to  represent  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  become  in 
time  a  medium  thru  which  this  whole  extended  and  complex 
movement  of  the  religious  training  of  youth  shall  pass  beyond 
its  present  state  of  experimentation  and  attain  complete  edu- 
cational self-consciousness.  In  that  day  the  Sunday  school 
shall  assume  its  rightful  place  in  the  educational  system,  and 
the  Bible  shall  wield  its  Divine  influence  over  the  conduct  and' 
character  of  our  youth.  I  must  refer  in  this  connection  to  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  Department  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  the  Department  of  Young  People's  Societies.     It  is  in- 
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spiring  to  reflect  uix)n  the  rapid  advance  that  may  be  made  in 
the  eckicational  vakie  of  Sunday  schools  if  complete  co-opera- 
tion of  these  cognate  interests  can  be  secured.  Development 
of  Bible  study  in  Young  People's  Societies  is  a  very  striking 
feature  of  recent  progress.  In  illustration  of  this  may  be  cited 
the  remarkable  advance  in  this  direction  during  the  last  two 
years  in  the  Epworth  League,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
text-books  prepared  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  The  first  of  these  text-books,  Studies 
in  the  Ufa  of  Christ,  was  issued  in  November,  1901.  By  the 
end  of  that  calendar  year  it  had  been  taken  up  by  295  classes 
with  4500  members.  By  the  end  of  the  next  calendar  year, 
these  numbers  had  been  increased  to  863  classes  with  13,737 
members.  The  rate  of  progress  since  then  has  not  diminished. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  demand  in  the  Epworth  League 
for  religious  education  as  an  advance  upon  the  mere  repetition 
of  devotional  meetings.  The  significance  of  this  development 
of  Bible  study  outside  of  the  Sunday  school,  in  Young  Peo- 
ple's Societies  and  in  Christian  Associations,  seems  to  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  very  great,  as  pointing  to  pos- 
sible readjustments  of  the  highest  interest.  Allusion  should 
also  be  made  to  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  problems 
of  Teacher  Training  for  the  work  of  Religious  Education. 
Evidently  the  numerous  movements  of  this  kind  springing  up 
within  the  past  few  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country  point 
to  an  educational  principle  pressing  for  formulation  and  appli- 
cation. In  the  Bible  Training  Schools  of  Chicago,  Nashville, 
and  other  important  points  in  the  west,  in  the  Hartford  School 
of  Religious  Pedagogy,  in  the  Extension  Courses  for  Lay- 
Students  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  courses  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  W.  W.  White  in  New  York,  in  the  careful  study 
of  the  subject  l:)y  the  Sunday-school  Commission  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  New  York,  in  the  important  work  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  Hebrew  educators,  and  in  many  other  recent  move- 
ments one  sees  the  possibility  of  an  educational  advance  to  be 
brought  about  should  the  Religious  Education  Association  be 
privileged  to  draw  these  cognate  (but  at  present  imrelated) 
movements  into  systematic  co-operation,  for  the  discovery  of 
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underlying  principles,  and  for  the  promotion  of  correct  public 
opinion. 

4.  Christian  Associations :  Investigation  in  no  single  deparr- 
ment  of  the  field  yields  more  satisfactory  results  than  are 
reached  in  the  Department  of  Christian  Associations.  And 
this  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  the  thinking  and  the  sound- 
ness of  the  pedagogical  methods  appearing  in  the  development 
of  this  institution.  Vigorous,  alert,  rational,  wholesome, 
sympathetic,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  re- 
lated itself  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  country 
in  a  manner  and  measure  that  may  be  called  unique.  Ap- 
parently this  success  as  an  instrument  of  popular  religious  edu- 
cation has  come  about  thru  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the 
administrative  ability  of  the  leaders,  joined  with  the  funda- 
mental reasonableness  of  the  educational  principles  adopted. 
The  conception  of  man  as  a  unit  needing  development  in  every 
part  of  his  being,  and  the  educational  principles  that  now  have 
recognition  and  observance  in  the  Bible  Study  Department,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  remarkable  power  exhibited  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  To  them  must  be  added 
the  cosmopolitan  spirit  which  has  found  itself  in  international 
movements  and  in  the  study  of  missions. 

The  principles  of  Bible  Study  have  included  the  inductive 
and  historical  methods  of  study,  together  with  the  formation 
of  adequate  courses,  comprehensive,  not  partial ;  definite,  not 
vague ;  practical,  not  visionary.  To  these  principles  are  added 
a  rational  correlation  of  courses,  and  the  construction  of 
special  courses  with  a  view  to  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
special  classes  of  men.  whether  railroad  men,  shop  men,  boys, 
or  college  and  university  students.  Fifty  thousand  men  now  are 
enrolled  in  the  Bible  classes  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  most  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  Christian  Association  work  (from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  religious  education)  is 
its  influence  in  university  and  college  life.  In  no  reports 
from  presidents  of  universities  and  colleges  situated  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  67  make  extended  reference  to  the 
importance  of  Christian  As.sociation  work  in  the  student  body 
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and,  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  it  is  represented  that  the 
religious  education  within  the  university  or  collie  is  supplied 
wholly,  or  in  large  part,  by  the  Christian  Association.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  this  non-official  means  of  religious  edu- 
cation has  been  recognized  and  is  highly  valued  in  nearly  all 
the  Theological  Institutions  of  the  country.  In  these  institu- 
tions a  very  rich  contribution  has  been  made  by  the  Christian 
Association  to  an  enlightened  interest  in  world  Christianization. 
The  reflex  influence  of  mission  study  upon  religious  education 
is  found  to  be  powerful,  and,  from  every  point  of  view,  de- 
sirable. 

5.  Theological  Seminaries  present  a  most  interesting  field  of 
investigation,  and  the  responses  received  from  large  numbers 
of  these  institutions  are  made  with  a  fullness  of  detail  which 
suggests  a  general  interest  on  the  part  of  seminaries  in  the 
possibilities  offered  by  the  Religious  Education  Association. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  within  the  body  of  this  survey  the 
complex  results  of  a  comparison  of  these  responses.  I  confine 
myself  to  certain  features  of  the  situation  common  to  larger  or 
smaller  groups  of  seminaries : 

(a)  The  strong  accent  placed  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  personal  character.  It  is  evident  that  the 
identification  of  religion  with  ethical  conduct  is  becoming 
prominent  in  the  training  of  the  ministry. 

(&)  The  increasing  interest  in  the  study  of  applied  ethics, 
and  of  social  movements  and  conditions. 

(c)  The  increasing  tendency  to  form  University  connec- 
tions, bringing  Theological  Training  within  the  circle  of  gen- 
eral culture.  This  tendency  is  by  no  means  general;  there 
being  many  Theological  Institutions  that  stand  for  retirement 
and  detachment,  and  some  that  advocate  the  maintenance  of 
long-established  courses  of  study  upon  the  settled  basis  of 
authoritative  text-books,  without  regard  to  recent  theological 
and  critical  readjustment. 

(cf)  The  increased  interest  in  world  Christianization  is 
marked  as  a  feature  of  recent  seminary  progress.  The  study 
of  missions  appears  to  be  gaining  a  desirable  vitality. 

((?)   In  certain  quarters  the  homiletical  discipline  is  taking 
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on  new  and  important  functions.  The  accent  is  placed  less  on 
the  attainment  of  formal  precision  and  more  on  the  assimila- 
tion of  Biblical  conceptions.  This  is  with  a  view  to  make  the 
preacher  more  than  an  ethical  counselor,  more  than  an 
academic  essayist,  even  a  constructive  factor  in  religious  edu- 
cation as  a  teacher  of  the  essence  of  the  Biblical  conceptions  in 
their  bearing  for  righteousness,  and  for  inspirational  power 
upon  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 

6.  Universities  and  Colleges  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as, 
upon  the  whole,  the  strategic  points  in  any  adequate  system  of 
moral  and  religious  education  designed  to  aflfect  the  country  at 
large.    And  this  for  two  reasons : 

1.  Because  of  their  relatively  close  association  with  each 
other  as  a  center  of  influence  distributed  thruout  the  land,  in- 
terested in  all  that  concerns  the  national  life,  and  conducted  by 
persons  endowed  with  a  high  grade  of  intellectual  and  moral 
earnestness. 

2.  Because  of  the  significance  for  leadership  sustained  by 
college-bred  men  in  all  average  communities.  By  roason  of 
the  larger  vision  acquired  in  college  life,  and  the  advantage 
for  self-knowledge  and  self-culture  derived  from  training  in 
the  liberal  arts,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  corresponding  force- 
fulness  for  good  in  the  community  shall  result  from  the  pres- 
ence of  men  of  broader  training  than  their  fellows. 

It  is  therefore  with  solicitude  that  one  studies  the  present 
status  of  the  problem  of  distinctively  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation in  institutions  of  the  higher  learning.  In  making  this 
investigation  I  have  been  aided  by  the  gjeat  courtesy  of  all 
with  whom  I  have  communicated.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  nobility  of  the  ideals  that  are  cherished  in  our  colleges 
and  universities ;  nor  of  the  positive  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
heads  of  colleges  with  whatsoever  shall  advance  morality  and 
religion  in  student  life.  Yet  when  one  considers  that  our  col- 
leges are  filled  with  youths  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  es- 
sential truths  of  the  Bible,  and  not  initiated  by  large  experi- 
ence into  the  moral  values  of  those  truths  for  the  culture  of 
personal  righteousness,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the  question : 
Do  not  the  university  and  the  college  stand  under  obligation 
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directly  to  provide  for  these  youths  the  means  of  thoro  ac- 
quaintance with  the  invaluable  material  of  moral  and  religious 
education?  In  many  instances  I  find  that  this  provision  is 
made,  but  made  inadequately,  often  for  upper-class  men  only; 
and  where  it  is  made  most  adequately,  the  response  from  stu- 
dent life  seems  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

But  a  large  study  of  the  subject  reveals  a  striking  absence 
of  uniformity  in  the  acceptance  by  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  official  duty  to  provide  for  their  students  the  opportunities 
of  religious  education.  I  recognize  the  technical  difficulty 
standing  in  the  path  of  State  institutions.  The  solution  of 
that  difficulty  may  be  one  of  the  problems  some  day  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  Religious  Education  Association. 

At  the  present  time  the  Christian  Associations  are  the  chief 
sources  of  religious  education  in  college  life,  apart  from  the 
public  services  in  the  college  chapels.  The  excellence  of  the 
work  of  these  associations  is  declared  by  multitudes  of  college 
presidents,  and  one  must  hope  that  this  voluntary  self-culture 
on  the  part  of  religiously  disposed  students  may  largely  in- 
crease. Nevertheless  the  results  of  my  inquiries  suggest  as  a 
subject  for  the  widest  and  most  impartial  study  by  the  asso- 
ciation whether,  without  the  entanglement  of  religion  with 
State  control,  without  prejudice  to  any  interest,  and  without 
invading  the  liberty  of  any  individual,  it  be  not  the  duty  of  in- 
stitutions of  the  higher  learning,  and  of  all  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  public  and  private,  to  provide  in  the  curricu- 
lum adequate  and  continuous  opportunity  for  all  their  under- 
graduates to  receive  religious  instruction  as  a  part  of  their 
training  for  citizenship. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York 


II 

TENDENCIES  IN  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  1903' 

Tho  large  in  bulk,  school  legislation  in  1903  presents  no 
features  of  unusual  interest.  In  this  article  reference  is  made 
to  157  laws,  selected  as  worthy  of  comment  from  a  total  of 
about  500.  These  157  laws  show  changes  in  organization,  in- 
creases in  various  forms  of  public  aid,  new  provisions  to  com- 
pel attendance,  new  recognition  of  the  value  of  supervision,  en- 
largement of  provisions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  and  a 
steady  movement  toward  the  universal  bestowal  of  high-school 
privileges.  Noting  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  legis- 
lation, one  may  say  that  they  suggest  the  type  toward  which 
state  education  in  America  is  moving :  a  school  strong  in  local 
support,  aided  by  the  state  in  proportion  to  its  needs,  subject 
to  expert  supervision,  furnishing  instruction  in  elementary 
and  academic  branches  by  specially  qualified  teachers,  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  some  approved  school. 

California  provided  for  the  formation  of  union  school  dis- 
tricts; North  Dakota  authorized  the  consolidation  of  schools, 
or  the  conveyance  of  pupils;  and  Oregon  authorized  the  dis- 
trict boundary  board  to  consolidate  school  districts  on  petition 
of  voters,  the  districts  to  have  final  determination  by  vote. 
Colorado  passed  a  law  under  which  union  high-school  dis- 
tricts may  be  formed  in  fourth-  and  fifth-class  counties ;  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota  framed  provisions  allowing  adjacent 
school  districts  to  combine  for  the  support  of  a  graded  or  high 
school;  Wisconsin's  joint  high-school  act  was  so  amended  as 
to  unite  with  a  free  high-school  district  a  town  or  village  cre- 
ated within  the  territory  of  the  district ;  and  South  Dakota  pro- 
vide for  establishing  township  high  schools.  North  Carolina 
transferred  from  county  commissioners  to  the  general  assembly 
the  appointment  of  county  boards  of  education,  and  from  the 
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county  board  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  power  to 
fill  vacancies.  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
and  Oregon  increased  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction ;  while  that  of  county  superintendent  was  in- 
creased by  Delaware  and  Oklahoma,  and  Minnesota  made 
wider  provision  for  the  expenses  of  such  officers. 

The  disposition  to  give  liberal  support  to  schools  found  ex- 
pression in  a  number  of  state  or  territorial  Legislatures  in  ad- 
ditions to  appropriations  or  an  advance  in  the  rates  of  taxation 
for  educational  ends.  Where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  lowered, 
the  reduction  is  obviously  made  because  the  valuation  of  tax- 
able property  has  been  greatly  augmented.  Delaware,  whose 
appropriation  was  advanced  in  1901  from  $100,000  to  $120,- 
000,  adds  $12,000  more;  New  Mexico  raises  the  limit  of  the 
district  school  tax  and  of  the  special  school  district  tax  for 
sinking  fund  and  buildings  from  5  to  7^4  mills ;  South  Dakota 
advances  the  limit  of  the  school  tax  from  20  mills  to  25 ;  the 
Florida  Legislature  submits  for  the  approval  of  the  electors,  in 
November  of  1904,  a  constitutional  amendment  which  puts  at 
7  mills  the  maximum  rate  levied  by  counties  for  public  free 
schools,  the  present  maximum  being  5  mills ;  Oregon  provides 
that  the  county  school  tax  shall  aggregate  $6  for  each  child 
from  4  to  20  years;  Tennessee  turns  into  the  school  fund  un- 
expended balances  in  the  state  treasury;  and  Vermont  sets 
aside  $15,000  for  distribution  among  the  towns  which  raise 
the  higher  per  cent,  of  tax  for  school  purposes.  Wisconsin, 
however,  reduces  the  rate  of  state  taxation  for  schools  from  i 
mill  to  7-10  of  a  mill;  and  Wyoming  extends  to  districts  of 
$5,060,000  valuation  the  5-mill  limit  of  school  taxation  for- 
merly attached  only  to  districts  whose  valuation  is  from  $200,- 
000  to  $3,000,000.  Minnesota  enlarges  the  sums  apportioned 
to  graded,  semigraded,  and  rural  schools.  Idaho,  and  Mis- 
souri authorize  issues  of  school  district,  and  Indiana  of  munic- 
ipal bonds  for  construction  of  schoolhouses ;  and  North  Caro- 
lina creates  a  state  fund  as  a  basis  of  loans  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings.  Connecticut  grants  state  aid  for  the  payment 
of  teachers'  wages  to  towns  below  $500,000  valuation  that 
levy  a  4-mill  school  tax ;  it  also  authorizes  state  assistance  to 
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one-half  the  amount  paid  by  a  town  not  exceeding  $800  a  year, 
toward  maintaining  a  superintendent  of  town  schools  and  as- 
sumes the  payment  of  three-fourths  of  the  salary  in  the  case  of 
a  town  having  only  10  teachers.  Rhode  Island  provides  for 
employing  a  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $1500,  of  which 
the  state  will  pay  half. 

California's  entrance  on  a  generous  policy  toward  secondary 
education  was  proclaimed  in  1902  by  popular  approval  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  special  state  tax  for  high 
schools,  and  last  year  the  Legislature  authorized  an  annual 
tax  of  $15  for  each  high-school  pupil,  two-thirds  to  be  appor- 
tioned pro  rata,  the  rest  irrespective  of  the  number  of  pupils. 
Governor  Pardee  states  in  his  message  of  last  year  that  the 
stategovemmentof  California  bears  45  per  cent,  of  the  expense 
of  supporting  public  schools.  Florida  makes  provision  for  a 
system  of  public  schools  with  12  years'  consecutive  study  and 
with  aid  to  high  schools  proportioned  to  length  of  course,  two- 
year  high  schools  to  receive  $360  each  for  three  years,  four- 
year  high  schools  to  receive  $600  each  for  three  years ;  Minne- 
sota adds  one-half  to  its  allowance  of  $500  to  high  schools  giv- 
ing special  instruction  in  certain  branches ;  and  North  Dakota 
raises  the  annual  apportionment  for  high  schools  from  $4000 
to  $10,000. 

Higher  and  technical  education  has  not  been  neglected.  Col- 
orado doubles  the  tax  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity; Wisconsin  adds  $48,500  to  its  allowance  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  State  University;  Massachusetts  provides 
an  annual  appropriation  for  technical  education  to  supplement 
the  income  from  the  Federal  grant ;  and  Indiana  substitutes  for 
a  levy  of  i^  cents  one  of  2^  cents  on  $100  for  state  educa- 
tional institutions. 

^e  injury  inflicted  alike  on  the  dignity  of  scholarship  and 
the  reputation  of  colleges  by  a  profuse  bestowal  of  degrees  is 
recognized  in  the  new  law  of  Arkansas  which  forbids  educa- 
tional institutions  to  confer  purely  honorary  degrees  or  give 
degrees  to  non-resident  students  or  students  taught  by  corre- 
spondence, and  confines  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  to 
institutions  chartered  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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The  claims  of  the  student  in  communities  which  do  not  fur- 
nish free  academic  instruction  received  increased  attention. 
State  action  has  taken  the  form  either  of  an  appropriation  to 
pay  the  tuition  of  academic  pupils  residing  in  districts  which 
do  not  maintain  high  schools  and  attending  elsewhere  or  legis- 
lation requiring  or  empowering  such  districts  to  bear  the  cost 
of  tuition  or  transportation,  the  state  in  some  cases  reimbursing 
them  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  1903  Connecticut  provided  that 
towns  which  support  no  high  school  shall  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  students  to  accredited  schools,  the  state  repaying 
one-half,  and,  further,  that  high  schools  or  academies  in  which 
non-resident  students  are  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education;  Maine 
provided  for  the  payment  of  tuition,  not  to  exceed  $30  a  year 
for  each  pupil,  by  such  towns,  they  being  entitled  to  partial 
reimbursement  by  the  state;  Michigan  empowered  school  dis- 
tricts to  pay  for  tuition  and  transportation  of  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  eighth  grade ;  New  Hampshire  limited  to  $40  a 
pupil  the  annual  sum  which  a  town  may  pay  for  students  at- 
tending high  school  outside  its  limits,  and  gave  authority  to 
contract  with  an  approved  academy  within  its  limits  for  in- 
struction; New  York  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  tuition  of 
non-resident  high-school  pupils  from  districts  not  maintain- 
ing an  academic  department;  South  Dakota  declared  by  law 
that  academic  students  living  in  a  district  which  supports  no 
secondary  school  may  attend  such  in  a  neighboring  district  at 
the  expense  of  the  home  district ;  while  Vermont,  which  allows 
such  students  to  attend  a  high  school  or  academy  within  or 
without  the  state  at  their  towns'  expense,  has  now  engaged  to 
reimburse  the  towns  in  proportion  to  their  liberality  in  school 
taxation.  Wisconsin  established  the  requirement  for  free  tu- 
ition that  the  non-resident  pupil  shall  file'  a  diploma  or  a 
county  superintendent's  certificate  showing  completion  of  the 
elementary  course  in  the  home  district. 

A  number  of  states  have  extended  their  facilities  for  edu- 
cating teachers.  Florida  provides  for  summer  training  schools 
for  both  white  and  colored  teachers ;  Nebraska  for  junior  nor- 
mal schools  having  a  lo-week  summer  course;  Wisconsin  per- 
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mits  counties  to  unite  for  establishing  a  joint  training  school ; 
and  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina  es- 
tablish new  normal  schools.  Wisconsin  adds  $35,000  to  the 
annual  appropriation  for  the  normal-school  fund.  A  recom- 
mendation made  by  Governor  Savage,  of  Nebraska,  in  1903, 
is  suggestive  of  the  rising  demand  for  specially  trained  teach- 
ers. He  said :  "  I  recommend  that  the  law  pertaining  to 
teachers  be  so  amended  as  to  take  normal  instruction  compul- 
sory, and  that  no  teacher  be  eligible  to  service  in  that  capacity 
who  has  not  attended  normal  school  for  at  least  one  year."  A 
similar  recommendation  occurs  in  the  message  of  Governor 
Herreid  of  South  Dakota. 

The  demand  that  teachers  shall  have  a  professional  prepara- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  that  compensation  should  keep 
step  with  the  advancing  requirements;  and  this  sentiment  has 
already  made  an  impression  on  legislation.  Last  year  Penn- 
sylvania provided  that  no  teacher  in  a  state-aided  district  shall 
receive  less  than  $35  a  month;  New  Jersey,  that  teachers  who 
have  given  40  years'  continuous  service  may  be  retired  on 
half  pay. 

Compulsory  attendance  was  the  subject  of  legislation  in 
many  states.  California  now  requires  children  from  8  to  14 
to  attend  school  five  months  of  the  school  term,  18  weeks  con- 
secutively; Colorado  raises  the  limit  of  required  attendance 
from  the  age  of  14  to  that  of  16;  Illinois  compels  yearly  at- 
tendance no  days,  an  increase;  Kansas,  for  the  entire  school 
year,  and  adds  a  year  to  the  length  of  school  age;  Montana 
allows  attendance  at  a  parochial  school  and  adds  four  weeks 
to  the  required  yearly  time ;  Nebraska  exacts  attendance  at  least 
12  consecutive  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  ex- 
tends the  school  age  from  14  to  15 ;  New  York  adds  two  years 
to  the  period  during  which  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  re- 
stricts the  employment  of  boys  between  14  and  16  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  to  those  that  hold  a  certificate  of  the 
Regents  or  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  an  elemen- 
tary school  showing  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course, 
or  attend  a  satisfactory  evening  school  at  least  16  weeks  a  year ; 
Washington  requires  attendance  at  least  four  months,  in  in- 
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corporated  city  graded  schools  five  months,  of  children  be- 
tween 8  and  15;  West  Virginia  changes  the  time  in  which  at- 
tendance is  compelled  from  16  to  20  weeks;  and  Wisconsin  ex- 
tends the  required  period  by  a  year.  Kansas  adds  a  month  to 
the  school  year. 

Minnesota  empowered  cities  of  less  than  10,000  to  furnish 
free  text-books  in  the  schools;  and  the  Missouri  Legislature 
submits  to  popular  vote  a  ^  mill  tax  for  free  text-books.  In 
Georgia  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  constituted  a  uni- 
form text-book  commission;  in  Montana  the  governor  is  to 
appoint  a  state  text-book  commission;  and  Texas  creates  a 
text-book  board. 

Legislation  in  behalf  of  popular  instruction  in  the  useful  arts 
maintained  in  1903  the  impetus  gained  in  previous  years.  The 
relation  of  scientific  agriculture  and  technical  and  manual  train- 
ing to  national  prosperity  was  recognized  in  1903  in  Florida's 
act  establishing  Florida  Agricultural  Institute,  which  will  con- 
duct a  model  farm ;  Pennsylvania's,  permitting  cities  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ing; Wisconsin's,  augmenting  the  state  provision  for  county- 
schools  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy ;  Illinois's,  provid- 
ing for  the  free  attendance  of  apprentices  at  municipal  manual- 
training  schools ;  Kansas's  acts  providing  for  public  support  of 
industrial  and  manual  training;  Pennsylvania's  act  authoriz- 
ing cities  of  100,000  to  1,000,000  to  furnish  a  site  for  a  tech- 
nologic school;  and  Texas's  legislation  introducing  manual 
training  into  normal  schools  and  attaching  a  department  of 
textile  industry  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  instruction  found 
expression  in  1903  in  the  messages  of  two  governors.  Gov- 
ernor Bates  of  Massachusetts  said:  "  The  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  textile  schools 
.  .  .  has  been  fully  justified."  Governor  McMillin  of 
Tennessee  said :  "  I  recommend  for  your  consideration  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  inaugurate,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible, manual  training  and  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  our 
common  school  system." 
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THE    PROFESSIONS 

Legislation  touching  the  profession  of  law  exhibits  increased 
stringency  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  practice.  Tho 
Arkansas  and  South  Dakota  provided  for  the  admission  of 
graduates  of  the  law  department  of  the  State  University  to 
practice  without  examination,  Oklahoma  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  conduct  examinations  for  licens- 
ing; Tennessee  created  a  board  of  examiners;  Texas  and 
Washington  made  provision  for  boards,  while  Nebraska  added 
equity,  criminal  law,  statutes,  and  practice  of  the  state  to  the 
subjects  of  a  bar  examination.  North  Dakota  raised  the  re- 
quirements of  previous  professional  experience  under  which 
lawyers  from  other  states  may  practice.  Nebraska  added  a 
year  to  the  required  practice  and  study  preceding  examination. 
Washington  legislated  concerning  barratry,  while  Montana, 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  passed  laws  in  relation 
to  suspension  or  disbarment. 

In  the  year  under  review  examining  boards  in  medicine 
were  created  in  several  political  divisions,  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity received  more  general  adoption,  medical  education  com- 
manded legislative  attention,  and  laws  were  passed  for  the 
control  of  specialists  and  irregfular  schools.  Arkansas  created 
state  boards  representing  the  three  leading  medical  sects; 
Nebraska  made  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
necessary  to  licensing;  Oklahoma  constituted  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Health  a  board  of  medical  examiners ;  South  Dakota 
created  a  board  of  examiners;  and  provision  was  made  by 
Michigan  for  examining  graduates  of  medical  colleges.  New 
Mexico  provided  that  license  shall  depend  on  the  possession  of 
an  approved  medical  diploma;  and  New  Hampshire,  that  the 
period  of  medical  training  may  be  reduced  one  year  when  the 
applicant  presents  a  liberal  arts  diploma  covering  certain 
studies.  Connecticut,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and 
Vermont  authorized  approval  of  the  licenses  or  certificates  of 
examination  of  other  states ;  Kansas  authorized  temporary  per- 
mits to  licentiates  of  other  state  boards.  New  Jersey  and 
South  Dakota  prescribed  the  length  of  a  medical  course ;  Wis- 
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consin,  the  education  necessary  for  entrance  to  a  medical 
school.  California,  Nevada,  and  North  Dakota  regulated  the 
practice  of  optometry.  Virginia  exempted  from  examination 
in  materia  medica  the  applicant  professing  a  system  that  dis- 
penses with  drugs ;  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Oklahoma  established  boards  of  osteopaths  to  license,  on 
or  without  examination ;  New  Mexico  authorized  licensure  on 
the  basis  of  a  diploma;  Vermont  on  the  diploma  of  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Osteopathy;  while  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin  de- 
fined an  approved  school  of  osteopathy.  Maine  repeals  a  sec- 
tion requiring  the  irregular  practitioner  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  character  in  order  to  collect  bills.  Arkansas  prohibits  un- 
professional practices  by  physicians,  and  Montana  allows  ap- 
peals to  a  District  Court  and  trial  by  jury  of  physicians  on 
refusal  or  revocation  of  a  license. 

Two  features  in  the  outlook  for  medical  education  are  indi- 
cated in  the  message  of  Governor  Bliss  to  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature :  "  The  State  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  favors 
amendments  to  the  medical  law,  having  in  view  both  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  and  the  uniformity  of  the  act  in  connec- 
tion with  the  medical  laws  of  states  which  have  taken  an  ad- 
vanced position,  in  order  that  worthy  and  well-qualified  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  who  have  been  legally  authorized  to  prac- 
tice under  the  laws  of  other  states  may  be  given  the  right  to 
practice  in  this  state  without  being  forced  to  submit  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  examination  which  they  had  previously  under- 
gone." 

In  dentistry  the  new  laws  or  amendments  relate  mainly  to 
the  licensing  and  to  the  education  of  practitioners.  Arizona 
replaces  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  with  a  board 
of  dental  examiners,  which  will  license  only  after  examining; 
Indiana  admits  to  the  state  test  persons  who  have  a  satisfac- 
tory diploma  or  five  years'  office  experience;  Utah  gives  like 
recognition  to  a  diploma  and  to  three  years  of  office  study; 
Wisconsin,  which  grants  exemption  from  examination  to  grad- 
uates of  approved  dental  schools,  raises  the  requirements  touch- 
ing such  schools.     New  Hampshire  compels  every  association 
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practicing  dentistry  to  display  the  certificate  of  each  member. 
Wisconsin  provides  for  prehminary  education. 

Arizona  created  a  board  of  pharmacy,  to  license  graduates 
of  legally  constituted  schools  and  applicants  who  have  passed 
its  examination,  four  years'  experience  in  pharmacies  being  re- 
quired of  both.  Vermont  authorized  the  revocation  of  a  drug- 
gist's license  on  conviction  of  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor;  also 
passed  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  unlicensed  practice.  North 
Dakota  made  provisions  for  registration  of  apprentices  in 
pharmacy  and  certification  of  assistants. 

A  number  of  states  made  laws  relating  to  veterinary  med- 
icine. Massachusetts  and  Oregon  authorized  licensure  on  ap- 
proval of  a  diploma  or  examination.  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon  created  state  ex- 
amining boards.  Colorado  and  Minnesota  defined  approved 
veterinary  colleges. 

Several  states  regulated  the  practice  of  nursing.  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  established  boards  of  examin- 
ers of  nurses,  the  New  York  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  from  nominations  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Nurses'  Association.  This  state  authorized  the  use 
of  the  abbreviation  R.  N.  by  registered  nurses.  New  Jersey 
permits  license  on  diplomas  of  training  schools;  and  North 
Carolina,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  without  examination. 

Illinois  and  Washington  created  examining  boards  in  ac- 
countancy, and  Illinois  provided  for  license  on  the  State  Uni- 
versity certificate. 

California  supplemented  and  New  Jersey  amended  state 
regulations  concerning  architects. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LATIN  PAPERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD^ 

The  title  of  this  essay  is  perhaps  misleading.  It  may  sug- 
gest a  determination  and  criticism  of  the  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  papers  themselves  were  formulated.  I 
have  in  mind,  however,  something  different.  The  board  has 
now  held  its  examinations  for  three  years.  In  all  8896  papers 
in  Latin  have  been  read.  It  would  seem  not  improper  upon  the 
basis  of  such  data  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  shown  by  the  candidates,  and,  if  this  knowl- 
edge appear  to  be  on  the  whole  inadequate,  to  inquire  anew  into 
the  exact  function  of  these  examinations,  and  thus  fix  the 
points  upon  which,  in  the  secondary  study  of  Latin,  the  main 
emphasis  should  be  placed. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  board,  shows  the  results  of  three  years'  tests  in 
those  subjects  offered  by  the  great  majority  of  the  candidates. 
Opposite  each  subject  is  given  the  number  of  those  taking  that 
examination  in  each  year,  and  also  the  percentage  of  papers 
that  received  ratings  from  60  to  100. 

Group  1 

igoi  1902  1903 

Grammar 361     39^  540     59.6^  698     28.1!< 

Elementary  Composition 324     38.5^  534     40.8^  706     43-3^ 

Advanced  Composition 189     30.7^  291     33.3!?  399     29.8^ 

Group  II 

1901                       1902  1903 

Csesar... 167     79.5^  347     88.2^  414     61.4^ 

Cicero 316     71.5^  477     65.8^  640     73.7ir 

Vergil 272     58.8^  388     6l.7Jf  430     67.0!< 

Sight  Ti-anslation 268     56.3^  421     57.5^  516     46.0!< 

It  has  been  widely  admitted  that  the  papers  set  during  these 
three  years  have  been  in  general  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Latin  Club,  February  27,  1904 
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Criticism,  at  times  vehement  criticism,  has  been  made,  involv- 
ing matters  of  detail,  both  of  omission  and  of  inclusion.  This 
has  been  especially  true  of  the  papers  in  Grammar.  But  the 
valuation  of  the  questions  has  always  been  so  fixed  that  at 
least  60  per  cent.,  and  in  most  cases  a  higher  rating,  could  be 
obtained,  if  correct  answers  were  given  to  those  questions 
which  were  quite  normal  and  orthodox  in  their  character.  In 
the  Grammar  paper  of  1903,  for  instance,  10  per  cent,  was  as- 
signed to  the  first  question,  18  to  the  second,  50  to  the  third, 
and  22  to  the  fourth.  A  candidate,  therefore,  who  answered 
the  last  two  questions  correctly,  received  a  rating  of  72  per 
cent.,  even  if  he  were  densely  ignorant  of  quantity,  and  of  the 
meanings  of  suffixes.  In  view  of  this  safeguard  and  consider- 
ing the  matter  in  the  light  of  my  three  years'  experience  as 
a  reader,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  the  number  of  candidates 
rated  at  60  per  cent,  or  above,  would  have  been  very  materially 
increased  even  if  the  papers  had  been  so  framed  as  to  meet  all 
the  reasonable  criticism  that  they  have  received.  If  this  be  so, 
we  can  scarcely  view  these  figures  with  equanimity,  much  less 
gain  from  them  hopefulness  for  the  future  position  in  educa- 
tion of  a  subject  whose  claims  are  now  so  seriously  chal- 
lenged. 

Where  does  the  difficulty  lie?  It  is  my  deliberate  conviction 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  partially  erroneous  conception  of 
the  proper  function  of  an  entrance  examination  in  Latin,  a 
misconception  which  works  harm  in  two  ways,  first,  in  affect- 
ing the  character  of  the  paper  set;  secondly,  in  leading  the 
schools  by  a  not  unnatural  consequence  to  expend  so  much 
precious  time  and  energy  upon  matters  that  are  not  vital  that 
the  really  essential  points  inevitably  suffer. 

Let  us  define  our  terms.  A  college  entrance  examination  in 
Latin  is,  or  at  all  events  should  be,  intended  to  ascertain 
whether  a  candidate  is  properly  qualified  to  pursue,  in  at  least 
a  simple  way,  studies  in  that  field  with  which  the  departments 
of  Latin  would,  or  should,  like  to  busy  themselves  from  the 
outset.  What  is  this  field?  Is  it  Roman  history,  topography, 
archaeology,  religion,  civilization?  Primarily,  none  of  these, 
but  rather  the  Latin  literature,  considered  as  the  sublimated 
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expression  in  artistic  forms  of  prose  and  poetry  of  the  views 
of  a  great  nation  upon  the  perennially  interesting  problems  and 
pleasures  of  human  life.  Primarily,  then,  what  does  the  col- 
lege desire  that  the  incoming  student  should  know  ?  I  answer : 
not  the  reason  why  Caesar  crossed  into  Britain,  not  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  second  Oratio  in  Catilinam  was  deliv- 
ered, not  even  the  explanation  of  the  name  Tyrios,  as  applied 
by  Dido  to  her  people,  though  every  one  of  these  points  will, 
for  a  purpose  of  which  I  shall  speak  later,  be  noted  at  the 
proper  time  by  every  good  secondary  teacher.  Rather,  he 
should  know  with  a  knowledge  which  cannot  possibly  be  too 
intimate,  which,  in  the  case  of  all  those  susceptible  of  such 
training,  should  be  made  a  sense  rather  than  mere  knowledge, 
the  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  Latin  words.  Every  single 
step  in  the  study  of  literature  is  conditioned  by  exact  knowl- 
edge of  this  sort;  in  fact,  the  study  of  literature  cannot  even 
be  begun  until  a  very  considerable  supply  of  it  has  been  ac- 
cumulated and  made  familiar.  And  this  linguistic  sense  is  of 
exceedingly  slow  growth.  Consider  how  many  years  of  care- 
ful study  and  discipline  are  required  in  order  that  one  may 
read  with  intelligent  appreciation  the  masterpieces  of  one's 
native  tongue.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  to- 
day, with  our  elaborate  apparatus  of  editions  with  good  notes 
and  introductions,  of  classical  dictionaries,  atlases,  and  works 
on  art  and  archseology,  the  average  student  may,  with  no  great 
expenditure  of  time,  understand  the  significance  of  the  facts 
involved  in  the  reading  of  any  given  author,  but  that  it  is  still 
true  that  an  understanding  of  the  language  in  which  this 
author  expressed  his  ideas  is  the  result  of  years  of  gradual  ac- 
cretion, and  is  the  indispensable  prerequisite  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  those  ideas. 

In  a  four-years'  preparatory  course  it  is  not  possible  to  com- 
pass everything.  Shall  the  student  divide  or  concentrate  his 
energies?  Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  two  considerations, 
premising  that  we  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  not  in  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth,  with  an  immensely  wider  intellectual 
horizon,  and  having  at  our  command  so  varied  a  curriculum  of 
disciplinary  and  cultural  studies  that  to  use  any  one  of  them 
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to  attain  an  end  which  might  be  more  effectively  reached  in 
some  other  way  is  sheer  folly. 

First,  then :  Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  a 
proposition,  the  truth  of  which  the  opponents  of  the  Classics 
are  no  longer  willing  to  concede,  and  which,  personally,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  is  possibly  no  longer  defensible.  Let  us  af- 
firm that  a  knowledge  of  the  Greco-Roman  civilization  is  edu- 
cationally necessary,  because  without  it  one  cannot  understand 
the  constitution  of  modem  society.  Let  us  then  ask  ourselves 
bluntly  and  brutally  the  question :  How  many  students,  even  of 
that  number  who  have  profited  to  the  utmost  by  excellent  teach- 
ing, can,  upon  the  basis  of  their  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
alone,  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  to  college,  give  a  fairly 
comprehensive,  coherent,  and  rational  account  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  ancient  social  organism  ?  How  many,  upon  this 
basis  alone,  can  define,  in  an  intelligent  way,  the  nature,  extent, 
and  value  of  the  influence  which  Greece  and  Rome  have  re- 
spectively exerted  in  the  advancement  of  civilization?  Few, 
certainly,  if  indeed  any.  And  if  this  be  true  of  those  who  have 
studied  both  Greek  and  Latin,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who 
have  studied  Latin  only  ?  Why  is  this  so?  Because  the  infor- 
mation that  is  gained  in  this  way  is  necessarily  haphazard,  un- 
related, and  of  widely  varying  degrees  of  importance.  Con- 
secutiveness  and  unity  of  presentation  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  there  can  be  no  proper  distribution  of  emphasis.  But  all  of 
these  things  become  attainable  if  we  transfer  the  treatment  of 
this  subject  to  the  department  to  which,  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, it  readily  belongs,  the  Department  of  History.  It  is, 
then,  economically  a  serious  mistake  to  use  Latin  to  secure, 
with  inevitably  unsatisfactory  results,  an  end  which  the 
modem  science  of  history  can  secure  with  eminently  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Secondly,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  in  this  presence  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  controversy  which  in  these  days  so 
fiercely  rages  over  the  position  of  Latin  in  the  modem  educa- 
tional scheme.  To  be  entirely  frank  with  ourselves,  we  must, 
I  think,  admit  that  we  are  fighting  on  the  defensive,  and  should 
make  our  most  determined  stand  on  that  position  which  our 
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able  adversaries  have  found  most  difficult  to  carry.  On  one 
argument,  and  on  one  only,  we  certainly  have  thus  far  the  best 
of  the  fray,  viz.,  the  value  of  Latin  as  a  linguistic  discipline.  I 
am  not  thinking  solely  of  the  increased  power  over  one's 
mother  tongue  that  may  be  gained  thru  the  process  of  transla- 
tion. I  have  in  mind  rather  the  development  thru  the  study  of 
Latin  of  a  feeling  for  language  as  an  organism,  and  that  in- 
dispensable training  in  the  art  and  science  of  interpretation  of 
language  as  such,  which,  when  acquired  in  the  study  of  one 
language  and  its  literature,  may  then  readily  be  applied  to  all 
languages  and  all  literatures.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  on 
impregnable  ground,  and,  if  in  the  schools  we  use  Latin  to  at- 
tain these  ends,  we  may  feel  justified  in  believing  that  alike  for  ' 
the  student  who  afterwards  goes  to  college  and  for  the  stu- 
dent who  does  not,  we  are  gaining  precisely  those  results  which 
Latin  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  secure. 

Let  me  state,  then,  my  cardinal  proposition :  The  function  of 
the  preparatory  teaching  of  Latin  is  wholly  linguistic,  not  cul- 
tur-historical.  In  maintaining  this,  I  at  the  same  time  assert 
that  every  good  teacher  will  in  the  reading  of  Caesar,  Cicero, 
and  Vergil,  say  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the 
development  of  the  situation,  argument,  or  story,  will,  in 
brief,  make  the  tale  live.  But  he  will  do  this — and  the  dis- 
tinction is  vital — not  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  facts, 
but  because  the  facts  are  needed  at  the  moment  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Latin  words,  and  unless  this  interpretation  be 
concrete  and  alive  with  human  interest,  he  may  not  hope  to 
rouse  and  retain  the  enthusiasm  of  his  class.  With  the  help 
of  this  enthusiasm  the  skillful  teacher  stamps  upon  the  minds 
of  his  class  the  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  words  as  expres- 
sive of  ideas,  and  if,  subsequently,  they  forget  the  facts  which, 
adroitly  used,  helped  to  make  the  picture  real,  but  still  remem- 
ber the  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  the  words,  all  is  well. 
The  secondary  school  has  laid,  broad  and  deep,  the  stable 
foundation,  without  which  the  college  cannot  do  its  work  at  all. 
I  trust  you  will  not  misunderstand  my  position.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  importance  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  the  classics 
of  a  knowledge,  a  minute  knowledge,  of  the  myriad  details  of 
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the  Greco-Roman  civilization.  If  some  of  these  facts,  used  by 
the  teacher  for  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned,  cHng  to  the 
student's  memory,  so  much  the  better.  If  you  can  so  far  in- 
terest your  class  as  to  induce  them  to  read,  outside  of  their 
school  work  and  for  ends  of  pleasure,  books  that  deal  with  clas- 
sical subjects,  novels,  biographies,  books  of  travel  and  de- 
scription, you  do  great  service  to  the  cause.  Further  experi- 
ence may  prove  what  all  experience  thus  far  has  failed  to  prove, 
that  the  boy  or  girl  of  average  capacity  can,  in  the  time  de- 
voted to  preparatory  Latin,  compass  this  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time  obtain  a  ready  control  over  Latin  syntax  and 
vocabulary.  But  until  this  happens,  I  must  claim,  emphati- 
cally, insistently,  pugnaciously,  that  it  is  little  short  of  an 
educational  crime  to  allow  the  energies  of  the  student  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  single  object  at  this  period  of  his  work,  viz.,  a 
grasp  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  language  itself,  and  the  train- 
ing thereby  of  his  linguistic  sense.  With  this  intimate  and 
ready  knowledge  of  the  forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  words, 
everything  becomes  possible  that  the  intellectual  caliber  of  the 
student  will  admit  of;  without  it,  nothing  is  possible,  even  if, 
in  other  ways,  he  be  a  prodigy  of  learning. 

What  does  the  college  require  for  the  successful  performance 
of  the  work  that  it  ought  to  do  in  Latin  ?  I  answer :  Students 
who  have  at  entrance  ( I )  a  working  vocabulary  of  from  2000 
to  2500  words,  which  they  can  use  with  equal  readiness  in 
translating  Latin  into  English  and  English  into  Latin,  t.  e., 
which  they  really  know;  (2)  a  ready  control  of  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  syntax,  a  control  that  has  been  gained  in 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  such  a  control  can  be  gained, 
viz.,  by  the  repeated  use  of  these  principles  in  expressing  in 
Latin  words  comparatively  simple  ideas.  How  may  this  de- 
sirable situation  be  created?  For  it  is  patent  that  it  does  not 
at  present  exist.  We  must  revise  our  present  entrance  require- 
ment, not  because  it  sets  too  high  a  standard,  but  because,  by 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  formulated,  the  weight  of  emphasis  is 
made  to  fall  on  precisely  the  wrong  thing,  on  the  prescribed 
work.  Let  us  read  no  less,  perhaps  more,  than  at  present,  but 
let  us  prescribe  only  three  orations  of  Cicero  instead  of  six, 
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and  instead  of  six  books  of  Vergil,  three  only,  preferably  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth.  This  amount,  aggregating  some 
forty-eight  pages  of  the  Teubner  text  of  Cicero  (if  the  speech 
for  the  Manilian  Law  be  included,  as  it  should  be),  and  some 
seventy-five  pages  of  Vergil,  should  be  handled  minutely,  from 
the  standpoint  of  language  alone,  in  every  possible  aspect,  from 
the  observation  of  the  mere  forms  of  words  up  to  the  study 
of  the  rhetorical  effectiveness  of  the  phrasing.  This  last 
should  be  done  in  a  very  practical,  common-sense  way,  suited 
to  the  time  of  life  of  our  young  proteges,  and  by  no  means  in 
any  advanced,  transcendental,  highly  literary  fashion.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  utmost  possible  use  should  be 
made  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  from  great  English  prose 
and  poetry  to  make  clear  in  each  case  what  is  meant  by  rhetori- 
cal effectiveness. 

So  much  for  the  prescribed  work.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
that  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  scheme  I  propose.  Let  us . 
set  before  ourselves  the  acquiring  of  the  following  specific 
amounts  of  knowledge,  and  let  us  never  be  satisfied  with  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  less.  I  assume  a  four-years'  preparatory  course, 
and  use  the  word  "  know  "  in  what  follows  in  its  strictest  pos- 
sible sense.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  student  shall  know 
the  declensions,  comparisons,  and  conjugations,  the  meanings 
of  not  fewer  than  300  words,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax  to  enable  him  to  translate  and  to 
form  for  himself  a  considerable  variety  of  simple  sentences. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  shall  know  all  the  funda- 
mentals of  syntax,  and  shall  have  added  to  his  vocabulary  400 
words,  a  total  of  700.  In  the  third  year  he  shall  add  700  more, 
a  total  of  1400 ;  in  the  fourth  800  more,  a  total  of  2200.  These 
words  are  to  be  arranged  in  a  list,  which  will  steadily  increase 
in  length,  which  he  may  keep  in  a  notebook,  and  on  which,  re- 
garded as  a  list,  he  is  to  be  incessantly  drilled,  in  giving  both 
the  English  equivalents  of  the  Latin  column,  and  the  Latin 
equivalents  of  the  English  column.  Such  a  list  could  be  very 
easily  made.  One  of  the  few  merits  of  the  so-called  Inductive 
Series  of  secondary  Latin  text-books  is  the  printing  in  full- 
faced  type  of  every  word  met  for  the  first  time  in  Csesar, 
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Cicero,  and  Vergil,  read  in  this  order.  Some,  of  course,  are 
words  rarely  found,  and  on  these  little  emphasis  need  be  laid. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  from 
five  to  fifteen  days  should  be  given  to  a  most  thoro  recovery 
and  review  of  everything  accomplished  up  to  that  point  in  vo- 
cabulary and  the  essentials  of  syntax. 

But,  of  course,  all  this  knowledge,  as  we  have  thus  far  de- 
scribed it,  is  merely  raw  material.  It  must  be  actually  utilized, 
and  in  two  ways :  ( i )  In  the  translation  of  Latin  into  English, 
tho  this  should  proceed  rather  slowly  at  first.  The  advice  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  in  1 899  that  four  or  five  books  of  the 
Gallic  War  should  be  read  in  the  second  year,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, most  unwise.  I  should  say,  not  more  than  two.  (2)  In 
the  rendering  of  English  into  Latin,  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
form  of  written  exercises,  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the 
form  of  oral  exercises.  I  can  find  no  adetjuate  words  in  which 
to  describe  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  work.  From  at 
least  the  middle  of  the  first  year,  there  should  not  be  a  single 
day  on  which  fewer  than  twenty  simple  sentences  should  be 
thus  orally  translated.  These  sentences  should  be  skillfully 
varied  so  as  to  bring  into  play  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
forms,  words,  and  principles  of  syntax  acquired  up  to  that 
time.  They  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  expressive  of  ideas  that  are  common  to  man  in  all  times. 
For  instance :  "  Please  tell  me  what  you  wish.  My  brother  is 
not  now  at  home,  and  I  do  not  know  when  he  will  return.  But 
when  he  does  come,  I  will  speak  to  him  about  this  matter.'* 
The  ingenious  teacher  will  concoct  sentences  of  this  kind  by 
the  yard,  and  modem  exercise  books  of  French  and  German 
will  furnish  hundreds.  Latin  prose  thru  English  idiom,  by 
Abbott  and  Humphreys,  might  be  mentioned  as  an  invaluable 
book  for  work  of  this  kind.  You  will  observe  that  Latin, 
treated  in  this  way,  becomes,  in  some  real  measure,  a  living 
tongue.  Even  the  dull  student  will,  thru  this  endless  repeti- 
tion, come  to  have  some  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  idiom. 
Let  me  bring  to  your  attention  two  facts  in  connection  with 
the  Grammar  and  Elementary  Composition  of  last  June.  Of 
the  698  who  offered  Grammar  not  5  per  cent,  had  any  idea  of 
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the  imperative  of  sequor,  and,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Composition  "  Was  it  not  because  the  Haedui  could 
not  defend  themselves  that  they  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  to  ask  his 
aid?  "  the  opening  words  "  was  it  not  "  were  translated  nonne 
erat  by  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  706  who  took  this  paper.  I 
am  convinced  that,  under  the  method  I  am  advocating,  the 
reverse  would  have  been  the  case.  Eighty-five  per  cent.,  at 
least,  would  have  answered  these  questions  correctly. 

Three  more  points,  briefly  presented,  and  I  have  done.  ( i )  I 
have  spoken  of  the  constant  oral  use  of  Latin.  This  involves 
pronunciation,  and  pronunciation  involves  quantity.  Per- 
sonally, I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not  as  easy  to  learn  a  word, 
when  it  is  first  met,  with  the  right  sound  as  with  a  wrong 
•sound.  If  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  ear  as  regularly  as  to 
the  eye,  why  is  it  not  at  least  as  easy  to  remember  a  congeries 
of  sounds  as  it  is  to  remember  a  congeries  of  letters?  It  is  as 
«asy  to  say  non  as  non,  and  if  no  other  pronunciation  is  ever 
allowed,  the  Hse  of  non  will  become  instinctive.  If  from  the 
beginning — everything  depends  on  this — each  new  word  is 
consistently  pronounced  in  the  right  way,  questions  on  quantity 
will  afiford  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  a  high  rating.  (2)  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  subject  of  word- formation  should  not  be 
taken  up  point  by  point  in  the  course  of  the  second  year,  and 
the  student  encouraged  to  use  his  ingenuity  in  forming  deriva- 
tives from  given  primitives.  This  could  be  made  an  enjoyable 
exercise,  and,  as  many  words  which  he  might  thus  form  in  a 
perfectly  correct  way  either  do  not  occur  at  all,  or  only  in  late 
times,  he  would  thus  learn  something  of  the  irregularity  of 
linguistic  growth.  With  the  simple  verb,  let  him  learn,  by  all 
means,  its  various  compounds.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  our  dictionaries  are  open  to  criticism  in  this  matter  of  ar- 
rangement. (3)  The  development  of  the  sense  for  language 
will  be  greatly  helped,  and  in  a  most  delightful  way,  if  the 
student  can  be  induced  to  take  an  interest,  as  early  as  possible, 
in  the  history  of  words.  Our  English  vocabulary  is,  of  course, 
very  largely  drawn  from  classical  sources.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  every  secondary  teacher  of  Latin  will  find  the  recently 
published    book    of    Professors    Greenough    and    Kittredge, 
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Words  and  their  ways  in  English  speech,  a  storehouse  of  fasci- 
nating facts.  In  every  possible  way,  the  student's  growing 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  niceties  of  his  native  tongue  should 
be  called  into  play  to  aid  him  in  understanding  the  facts  and 
niceties  of  this  other  foreign  medium  for  the  expression  of 
ideas. 

Cotnmilitones,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion. If  we  can  give  to  our  students  a  real  practical  control  of 
Latin,  not  the  nebulous  idea  of  it  that,  despite  most  devoted 
teaching,  all  but  the  very  best  get  now,  we  shall  hold  our  own 
in  the  educational  strife.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  I  foresee  the 
day  when  the  champions  of  the  modem  languages,  and  first 
and  foremost  of  English  itself,  will  oust  Latin  from  the  cur- 
riculum. Our  interests  are  yours,  and  yours  ours.  And,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  concerted  action,  and  this  without 
delay,  is  imperative.  I  respectfully  urge  the  consideration  of 
this  plan. 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 

Columbia  University 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography,  which  is  the  fifth  similar  annual  summary  of  educational 
literature,  is  planned  to  include  : 

a.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  bearing  the  im- 
print date  1903. 

b.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1903. 

c.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies 
that  bear  the  imprint  date  1903. 

d.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing 
date  1903,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  dur- 
ing 1903,  wherever  found. 

It  does  not  include  : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colo- 
nies, or  states.  For  ail  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports 
of  state  departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions 
in  this  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies. 

b.  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in  journals. 

c.  Text-books. 

d.  New  editions  with  slight  and  unimportant  changes. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are  : 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

c.  The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may 
find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.  The  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  in  use  and  as  being  very  widely  used  by 
libraries. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography,  and  is  so 
full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  index.     An  author  index  of  names 
is  appended. 
Unanimity,  or  even  general  agreement,  cannot  be  hoped   for  as  to  the 
selection,   from    the   vast  range  of  the  annual   literature   on   educational 
topics,  of  the  articles  that  are  best  worth  mention  in  a  list   like  this,  a  list 
aiming  at  selection  rather  than  completeness.     Most  of  the  current  contri- 
butions appear  in  the  proceedings  of  educational   societies,  and  when  the 
annual  volume  of  papers  and  addresses  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, the  most  important  body  of  educators  in  the  country,  contains  so 
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much  that,  however  pertinent  and  profitable  it  may  have  been  as  originally 
given,  is  trivial  or  worthless  when  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bibliography,  the  task  of  the  bibliographer  in  examining  the  annual  grist 
of  similar  grain  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  a  game  where  there  are  no 
trumps  to  be  played  in  moments  of  doubt,  and  it  has  seemed  wisest  in 
some  such  cases  to  include  certain  titles  of  apparently  indifferent  value 
rather  than  to  risk  the  omission  of  articles  that  might  be  helpful  to  some- 
one. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  matter  listed  here  has  permanent  value. 
Much  of  it — as,  for  example,  the  discussions  of  the  English  Education  Bill  — 
is  but  current  chronicle,  yet  as  such  topics  are  to-morrow  matters  of  edu- 
cational history,  it  seems  proper  to  include  some  of  the  most  important  lit- 
erature relating  to  them. 

Indeed  several  titles  that  seem  to  have  no  value  at  all  are  included  this 
year  because  they  appear  under  such  auspices  or  in  such  pretentious  form 
as  to  promise  value,  and  it  is  thought  important  to  list  such  items  with  a 
word  of  warning. 

An  unusual  number  of  worthy  books  on  educational  topics  were  printed 
in  1903,  and  a  list  of  the  most  important  runs  to  twenty-three  titles,  where 
twelve  or  fourteen  have  sufficed  in  previous  years.  Each  year  brings  one 
or  two  first-rate  volumes  on  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  education,  more  and 
more  concerned  with  its  social  aspects  and  rather  less  with  its  pyschology.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  that  the  first  two  books  under  Educa- 
tion—  Theory,  Philosophy,  this  year  deal  with  Plato  and  Aristotle  respect- 
ively. 1 

The  old  manual  of  method,  which  covered  in  one  volume  methods  of 
teaching  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  is  giving  place  to  the  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  true  principles  which  underlie  the  teacher's  art,  leaving  the 
questions  of  method  in  the  particular  subjects  to  the  teacher-specialist  in 
each  branch.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  field  that  literary  activity  is  most 
marked. 

In  each  of  the  four  bibliographies  which  have  preceded  this  one  the 
titles  in  section  375,  methods  in  special  branches,  have  been  about  one- 
fourth  the  whole  number,  but  the  literature  on  this  subject  in  1903  has 
been  rather  less  than  usual. 

There  is  a  rather  larger  serious  literature  relating  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, discussing  especially  the  recasting  of  the  present  eight  grades  into 
six  or  seven,  as  well  as  deeper  problems  of  content  and  methods. 

The  first  four  groups  into  which  the  titles  given  below  are  arranged  will 
indicate  that  Educational  psychology,  Educational  history,  and  especially 
Religious  education  have  received  much  competent  attention  during  the 
past  year. 

According  to  custom,  the  compilers  submit  the  following  twenty-three 
titles  as  fairly  representing  the  cream  of  the  year's  product — books  that 
should  be  bought  by  every  library,  read  by,  or  accurately  known  to,  all  ser- 
ious students  of  education,  and  that  are  indispensable  to  those  interested 
in  the  particular  topic  treated. 

These  books  are  of  two  kinds,  the  rather  technical  treatise  of  import 
chiefly  to  the  educational  specialist,  and  the   more   popular  work  of  wide 
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general  interest.  Any  hard-and-fast  division  on  these  lines  is  manifestly- 
impossible,  but  so  far  as  individual  judgment  is  valid  the  compilers  believe 
numbers  3,  6,  8,  9,  10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  20,  and  22  to  be  of  the  latter  style 
and,  therefore,  perhaps  better  suited  than  the  others  for  the  small  public 
library  that  cannot  afford  to  buy  all  the  books  named  in  the  list  belovi,'. 

Full  title,  publisher,  price,  and  descriptive  notes  will  be  found,  thru  the 
index,  where  each  book  is  entered  in  the  bibliography  under  its  proper 
heading. 

1  Dopp — Place  of  industries  in  elementary  education. 

2  O'Shea — Education  as  adjustment. 

3  Judd — Genetic  psychology  for  teachers. 

4  Thorndike — Educational  psychology. 

5  Royce — Outlines  of  psychology. 

6  Brown — Making  of  our  middle  schools. 

7  Schwickerath — Jesuit  education.  ; 

8  Williams — Mediaeval  education. 

9  Adams — Some  famous  American  schools. 

10  Lewis — Educational  conquest  of  the  far  east. 

1 1  Religious  Education  Association — Proceedings. 

12  Crooker — -Religious  freedom  in  American  education. 

13  Haslett — The  pedagogical  Bible-school. 

14  Burton  and  Mathews — Principles  and  ideals  for  the  Sunday-school. 

15  Mead — Modern  methods  in  Sunday-school  work. 

16  Adams — Primer  of  teaching. 

17  Bailey — The  nature  study  idea. 

18  Carpenter — The  teaching  of  English. 

19  Eliot — More  money  for  the  public  schools. 

20  Van  de  Warker — Woman's  unfitness  for  higher  co-education. 

21  Jordan — Voice  of  the  scholar. 

22  Keller — Story  of  my  life. 

23  Howe — Laura  Bridgman. 

The  order  of  titles  is  not  accidental.  Mr.  O'Shea's  book  (No.  i)  outlines 
his  conception  of  the  nature,  method,  and  significance  of  education  from 
the  view-point  of  the  modern  thinker,  while  Miss  Dopp,  treating  of  a  nar- 
rower subject,  gives  a  definitive  statement  of  the  theory  of  elementary  edu- 
cation that  has  been  worked  out  in  the  University  of  Chicago  elementary 
school.  Both  books  are  of  chief  interest  to  the  serious  student  of  education 
and  will  be  hard  reading  for  the  layman. 

Numbers  3,  4  and  5  are  about  as  unlike  as  three  books  on  the  same  sub- 
ject can  well  be.  Mr.  Judd's  book  (No.  3)  will  be  as  practically  helpful 
and  intelligible  to  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  as  a  book  on  this  subject  is 
likely  to  be.  Mr.  Thorndike's  book  does  not  appeal  to  teachers  at  all,  but 
to  experimental  psychologists  interested  in  establishing  a  science  of  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Royce's  book  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  teachers  but 
written  for  psychologists. 

Numbers  6-10  are  the  year's  best   contributions  to  educational  history. 
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Mr.  Brown's  book  (No.  6)  is  probably  the  most  competent  .and  thoro 
treatment  of  a  single  phase  of  American  educational  development  that  has 
been  written.  No.  7  stands  as  the  fullest  English  history  of  Jesuit  educa- 
tion; No.  8  as  the  only  single  volume  giving  even  a  sketch  of  all  mediaeval 
education.  No.  9  is  a  collection  of  pleasant  chapters  on  what  may  be  called 
our  great  private  schools  for  boys,  while  No.  10  is  a  timely  sketch  of  gov- 
ernment educational  activities  in  China  and  Japan. 

Numbers  11-16  are  six  significant  contributions  on  a  common  theme, 
four  of  them  on  a  particular  sub-division  of  it,  the  Sunday  school.  No.  13 
is  the  most  extensive  of  the  three  and  may  be  called  the  most  scientific 
study  of  Sunday-school  pedagogy,  but  is  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the 
curriculum. 

The  little  book  by  Messrs.  Burton  and  Mathews  (No.  14)  should  be  use- 
ful in  bringing  to  all  Sunday-school  workers  a  larger  and  deeper  insight 
into  its  importance  and  many  suggestions  for  better  work  in  many  of  its 
phases. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Mead  (No.  15)  is  entirely  different,  not  principles,  but 
actual  practice.  That  by  Mr.  Adams  is  full  of  suggestion  and  is  an  admirable 
brief  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Sunday-school  work. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Crooker's  book  (No.  12)  is  not  new,  but  it  is  a 
very  trenchant  presentation  of  the  American  idea  of  entire  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Mr.  Bailey's  little  volume  (No.  17)  is  an  apologia  for  nature  study 
and  not  concerned  in  any  sense  with  methods  or  materials. 

No.  18  is  the  most  important  book  of  the  year  on  method,  a  worthy  num- 
ber of  an  excellent  series. 

President  Eliot's  thin  but  weighty  book  (No.  19)  lays  bare  more  alleged 
shortcomings  in  our  national  education  than  should,  perhaps,  be  charged 
to  education  alone,  and  follows  the  exposure  with  a  startling  program  for 
the  future. 

No.  20  is  a  more  than  usually  significant  argument  against  co-education, 
but  on  rather  different  grounds  than  those  that  have  actuated  the  movers 
in  recent  backward  steps  in  co-education  in  America. 

President  Jordan's  volume  (No.  21)  is  made  up  of  recent  addresses  on 
hve  college  topics  and  is  eminently  readable. 

It  is  remarkable  that  full  and  authoritative  accounts  of  the  education  of 
Helen  Keller  and  Laura  Bridgman  (Nos.  22-23)  should  both  have  been 
made  accessible  within  the  same  year. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Ranck,  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore,  has  given 
assistance  in  the  sections  on  Education  of  Women  and  Co-education,  for 
which  thanks  are  hereby  tendered. 

The  compilers  again  ask  for  criticism  and  suggestion  ;  they  again  offer 
their  annual  list  with  diffidence,  but  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service. 

OUTLINE   OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

I 
Bibliography. 

370    EDUCATION,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.1       Psychology  and  education. 

370.5       Periodicals. 
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370  EDUCATION,  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Normal  scliools. 

370.9      General  histories  of  Education:  historical  material  for  special 
countries  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
370.92       Biography. 

371  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

371. 1  Teachers. 

371.12       Training  of  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization  ;  the  superintendent. 
371.27       Examinations. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction  (For  methods  in  special  branches  see 

375  and  its  subdivisions). 
371.32      Text-books. 
371.42       Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  buildings  and  furniture. 

371.64      School  libraries;  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73       Physical  training,  gymnastics,  athletics. 
371.9        Education  of  special  classes. 
371.94      Negro. 

372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
372.2         Kindergarten. 

373  SECONDARY    EDUCATION    OTHER    THAN     PUBLIC,    ar- 

ranged alphabetically  by  countries. 

374  SELF-EDUCATION  :  HOME  EDUCATION. 

375  CURRICULUM. 

375-3-375-9     Special  subjects,  divided  according  to  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion. 

376  EDUCATION  OF    WOMEN. 
376.7         Co-education. 

377  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

378  HIGHER    EDUCATION  ;    COLLEGES    AND  UNIVERSITIES; 

for  special  countries,  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
378.01       College  entrance  requirements. 

378.1  Professional  education. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

379  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  , 

379.14  School  laws. 

379.15  School  supervision. 
379.23       Compulsory  education. 

379.5  Secondary  education;  in  special  countries  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  countries. 
The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6:386-407  means  Vol.  6,  pages 
386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course.  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  is  nowhere  entered  as  a  whole,  but  each  im- 
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portant  article  appears  under  its  appropriate  subject.  An  excellent  sum- 
mary of  contents  in  the  introduction  makes  the  use  of  the  volumes  easier 
and  more  profitable.  No  date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  references, 
as  1903  is  always  understood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION,  1903. 
Bibliography 

1  Wilson,  L.  N.     Bibliography  of  the  published  writings  of  President  G. 

Stanley  Hall.     16  p.  O.     Worcester.     No  price. 

Reprinted   from   the   commemoration    number  of   the   American   journal   of 

psychology. 
Many  articles  on  education. 

2  Wyer,  J.  I.     Recent  educational  bibliography.     (School  rev.  Oct.     11: 

682-89.) 

In  this  sixth  similar  annual  summary,  seventeen  items  are  listed  and 
reviewed. 

3  and  Lord,  I.  E.     Bibliography  of   education    for  1902.     (Educ. 

rev.  June.     26  :  49-91.) 

Fourth  similar  annotated  list  of  educational  literature  in  English. 

370  EDUCATION— THEORY,    PHILOSOPHY 

4  Adamson,  J.  A.     Theory  of  education  in  Plato's"  Republic."     258  p.  D. 

Macmillan,  |i.io. 

"  A  closely  considered,  logical  analysis  of  the  pedagogical  sections  of  the 
*  Republic'  .  .  .  Prof.  Adamson's  chief  aim  is  to  show  us  the 
significance  of  Plato's  standpoint  in  a  modern  philosophy  of  education. 
Our  education  today  is  too  complex  in  its  machinery,  too  many-sided  in 
its  interests,  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  simple  social  aims  of  education; 
hence  'Back  to  Plato"  should  be  our  cry: — this  in  brief  is  our  author's 
thesis."     H.  D.  Sheldon  in  Dial,  34:274. 

5  Aristotle.     On  education  ;  translated  and  edited  by  John  Burnett.     141 

p.  D.     Macmillan,  60  c.     (Cambridge  series  for  schools  and  training 
colleges.) 

Editor  is  professor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Book  gives  translation  of 
extracts  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics,  with  notes  and  introduction. 

6  Balliet,  T.  M.     The  instincts  and  education.     (Atner.  phys.  educ.  rev. 

Mar.     8:  1-7.) 

Plea  for  control  of  rather  than  suppression  of  or  license  to  the  physical 
instincts. 

7  Barclay,  J.  W.     A  new  theory  of  education.     180  p.  O.     Blackwood,  2,  6 

net. 

8  Bolton,  F.  E.     Unsoundness  of  the  culture  epochs  theory  of  education. 

(Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.     16:  136-51.) 

9  Bowker,    R.    R.     Of   education,   with    appended    addresses   on    "  The 

scholar  "  and  "  The  college  of  to-day."     115  p.  D.     Houghton,  75c. 

The  first  forty-five  pages  formed  a  chapter  in  the  author's  Arts  of  life  «nd 
were  noted  in  number  4  of  the  bibliography  for  1900.  The  address  on 
The  scholar  was  made  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1883.  before  the  annual 
convention  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  and  is  reprinted  from  the  Star  and  cres- 
cent for  June,  1883. 

The  third  article.  The  college  of  today,  is  a  supposed  address  before  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Hygeia  who  propose  to  found  a  college,  and  is  reprinted 
from  The  Princeton  review,  Jan.,  1884. 
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10  Buisson,  Ferdinand.     Education  of  the  will.     (In   U.  S. — Education, 

Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     i  :  721-40.) 

Closing  lecture  in  the  course  in  pedagogy  at  the  Sorbonne,  1899.  An  ad- 
mirable article. 

11  Drury,  J.  T.  W.     Manual  of  education.     356  p.  O.     Heywood,  5/  net. 

12  Eliot,  C.  W.     The  school.     (Atlantic.  Nov.     92:  577-86.) 

13  Hall,  Mosiah.     Education  ;  in  what  does  it  find  abasis  and  explanation? 

31  p.  O. 

Thesis  (Ph.  M.),  University  of  Chicago. 

14  Hopkins,  Henry.     Education  and  the  social  trend.      (In  N.  Y.  (state) — 

University.     41st  convocation,     p.  301-09.) 

15  Mulcaster,   Richard.     Educational    writings ;    abridged   and   arranged 

with    critical    estimate    by   James    Oliphant.     245    p.   D.     Macmillan,. 

$1.25,  3/6  net, 

Mulcaster  the  Elizabethan  may  well  be  styled  the  Father  of  English  peda- 
gog^'i  and  this  inexpensive  edition  presents  the  main  and  most  valuable 
parts  of  his  Positions  and  Elementarie.    The  brief  biography  is  well  done. 

16  O'Shea,  M.  V.     Education  as  adjustment,  educational  theory  viewed  in 

the  light  of  contemporary  thought.     317  p.  D.     Longmans,  $1.50. 

"  In  this  volume  I  have  sought  to  discuss  in  a  rather  untechnical  and 
popular  way  the  meaning,  aim,  and  general  method  of  education  whea 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  contemporary  biological,  sociological,  and 
psychological  thought.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  interpret  for  a  theory 
of  education,  principles  established  in  several  sciences,  from  which  the 
educationist  must  largely  gather  the  materials  of  his  structure.  .  .  • 
The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  education  which  I  have 
fairly  under  way,  and  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  introduction  to  later 
volumes.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  some  of  these  to  apply  to  the  detailed 
work  of  teaching  the  doctrines  herein  expounded."     Preface. 

Part  One,  56  pages,  The  present  status  of  education  as  a  science.  Part 
Two,  100  pages.  The  meaning  and  aim  of  education.  Part  Three,  The 
method  of  attaining  adjustment. 

The  last  part  is  distinctly  in  accord  with  Herbartian  psychology  and  the 
chapters  which  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  the  theory  of  formal  disci* 
pline  are  excellent.  The  author  holds  that  the  teacher  can  have  no  in- 
terest in  formal  psychology  and  its  terminology. 

17  Patten,    S.    N.     Education.      (In    his    Heredity    and    social    progress. 

Macmillan,  %\.il  net,  p.  164-80.) 

Some  very  sensible,  and  some  insensible  and  unsensible  ideas  as  to  the 
inter-play  of  heredity  and  education,  set  down  with  much  cryptic  super- 
subtleness  of  phrase. 

18  Relation  of  theory  to  practise  in  education.     (In  Nat.  soc.  for  the  scien- 

tific study  of  educ.     Second  yearbook,  pt.  2.) 

Discussed  by  M.  J.  Holmes,  Levi  Seeley,  and  J.  A.  Keith. 

1 9  Rhees,    Rush.     Thoroughness   versus    breadth.     (In   N.   Y.    (state) — 

Associated  academic  principals.     Proc.  p.  328-38.) 
A  capital  plea  for  thoroness  iirsi. 

20  Sinclair,  S.  B.     The  possibility  of  a  science  of  education.     126  p.  O. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  $1.  net. 

Author  is  vice-principal  of  the  normal  school,  Ottawa,  Canada.  He  defends 
ftie   thesis  that  a  science  of  education  is  possible.     The  Dial,   Aug.    16, 

1 903  says  of  this  book,  "  Professor  Sinclair's  thesis  is  developed  with 
great  care  and  an  abundance  of  scientific  nomenclature.  He  first  refutes 
certain  popular  fallacies,  then  explains  what  he  means  by  the  *  dynamic 
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conception  of  educational  science  '  and  finally  indicates  the  value  of  such 
a  science  to  school  teachers.  His  conclusions  are  safe  and  cautious  and 
his  results  as  a  rule  too  obvious  and  general  to  be  of  much  service  to 
instructors  in  pedagogy  and  too  technically  phrased  to  reach  the  public. 
The  real  problems  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers  are  those  of 
concrete  methods  and  results,  which  Professor  Sinclair  leaves  untouched." 

21  Watson,  Foster.     Notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  education. 

Pt,  2.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     i  :  481- 
508.) 

Part  I  of  this  wu  noted  as  no.  2  of  the  Bibliography  of  education  for  1902. 
Extracts  from  the  authors  are  given. 

22  Wells,  H.  G.     Schooling.     (Cosmopolitan,  Mar.-April.     34:    561-69; 

713-20.) 

Two  papers  in  his  series  Mankind  in  the  making. 

23  White,  E.  G.     Education.     321  p.  O.     Pacific  press  pub.  co.  (Oakland. 

Cal.)    $1.25. 

Fully  one  fourth  of  this  book  is  made  up  of  quotations  from  the  Bible 
illustrating  various  educational  topics;  there  are  chapters  on  the  educa- 
tion of  Adam  and  the  Eden  school;  The  school  of  the  hereafter;  character 
building,  &c.     All  that  is  not  Bible  is  trite  and  commonplace. 

24  Wilkinson,  Spenser,  ed.     The  nation's  need  ;    chapters   on  education 

311  p.  O.     Constable,  6/ 

CoNTEMTS. — Introduction  by  the  editor. — The  elementary  school  by  F.  S. 
Marvin. — Local  and  central  government,  their  relation  in  education,  by 
Graham  Wallas. — Primary  education  of  girls,  by  Catharine  I.  Dodd. — 
Hygiene  and  household  economies,  by  .Mice  Ravenhill. — Higher  education 
in  France  and  Germany:  French  secondary  schools;  their  lessons  for 
England,  by  P.  J.  Hartog. -Higher  education  in  Germany,  by  J.  J.  Find- 
lay. — The  secondary  day  school,  by  J.  J.  Findlay. — The  public  schools,  by 
John  Charles  Tarver. — The  teaching  of  modem  languages,  by  Karl  Breul. 
— Higher  education,  by  H.  J.  Mackinder. — The  nation's  servants,  by 
Spenser  Wilkinson. — Appendix.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
Bibliographical  note  by  Dr.  Breul. 

Reprint  of  articles  in  the  Morning  Post,  London.     Excellent. 

25  Young,   E.  F.     Scientific  method  in  education.     (In  Univ.  of  Chicago, 

decennial  publications.     Series  i,  v.  3,  p.  143-55.) 

370. 1     Psychology  and  Education 

26  Bolton,  F.  E.      The  importance  of  educational  psychology  for  teachers. 

(Jour,  of  ped.  June.     15:290-312.) 

Defends  his  title  thesis  against  Hugo  Mtlnsterberg's  objections  to  the  study 
of  psychology  by  teachers. 

27  Clark,  W.  A.     Suggestion  in  education.     56  p.  O.     Univ.   of  Chicago 

press. 

A  dissertation  submitted  for  the  doctor's  degree.     The  pamphlet  bears  date 
1900,  when  the  work  was  done,  but  it  was  printed  in  1903. 

28  Judd.'C.  H.     Genetic   psychology  for  teachers.     329  p.  D.     Appleton, 

$1.20  net.     (Internal,  educ.  ser.  v.  55.) 

Not  a  comprehensive  or  systematic  text-book  on  genetic  psychology,  but  a 
discussion  of  those  aspects  of  mental  development  that  are  closely  in- 
volved in  primary  education  and  an  application  of  genetic  principles  to 
the  work  of  the  teacher  and  (especially  in  the  last  five  chapters)  to  the 
processes  and  nature  of  learning  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  The  chapters 
on  writing  merit  special  mention.  The  author  urges  teacher-^tudy  as  a 
healthful   corrective   for  too  much   child-study;    the   real   results   of  the 
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latter  he  regards  as  too  meager  to  justify  the  efforts  expended  on  it. 
The  Pedagogical  seminary  does  not  of  course  agree  with  this  judgment 
and  honors  Professor  Judd's  book  with  two  separate  reviews  to  empha- 
size its  dissent.  The  Educational  review  for  Oct.  1903  pages  316-18  re- 
views the  book  at  length  and  favorably.  It  will  be  appreciated  by  teach- 
ers because  they  can  understand  its  simple  directness  and  its  helpful 
suggestions  for  actual  work.  It  may  lack  unity,  but  its  contents  are  the 
outgrowth  of  work  done  with  and  for  secondary  school  teachers  and 
will  be  found  stimulating  and  intelligible. 

29  Royce,  Josiah.     Outlines  of  psychology;  an   elementary  treatise  with 

some  practical  applications.     329  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.     (Teachers' 
professional  library.) 

A  teacher  must  have  had  a  more  than  usual  college  training  in  psychology 
and  must  also  have  an  unusual  interest  in  that  subject,  who  will  read  far 
in  this  Dook.  In  fact,  but  for  its  appearance  in  the  Teachers'  professional 
library  it  would  not  be  suspected  of  having  more  than  remote  and  casual 
designs  upon  the  attention  of  the  rank  and  file  of  working  teachers. 

That  the  talented  author  has  shot  over  the  heads  of  most  of  his  intended 
readers,  that  he  has  nearly  forgotten  the  average  teacher  before  writing 
twenty  pages,  does  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  book  from  being  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  psychology,  showing  the  finished  master  hand  in  the 
graceful  and  clear  presentation  of  old  matter  in  a  form  so  fresh  and 
varied  that  it  ought  to  interest  more  teachers  than  it  will.  Perhaps  the 
trouble  is  with  the  teachers,  not  with  the  book. 

30  Spaulding,  F.  E.     The  teacher's  practical  application  of  the  results  of 

child-study.     (Jour,  of  ped.  Sept.     16:34-42.) 

Individual  teachers  get  little  profit  from  scientific  child-study,  which  affects 
our  schools  only  as  its  results  become  transmuted  into  general  principles 
of  methods,  administration  and  curriculum. 

The  child-study  which  profits  the  individual  teacher  is  that  of  the  nature, 
growth  and  temperament  of  each  separate,  different  child  under  her  care. 

31  Thorndike,    E.   G.     Educational    psychology.      177   p.   O.      Lemcke, 

$1.50  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  entirely  unlike  either  of  those  named  above.  It  seeks 
to  show  how  it  will  be  possible  to  apply  to  the  incoherent  mass  of  facts 
about  the  influence  of  heredity,  environment  and  general  mental  develop- 
ment (facts  which  heretofore  have  never  had  systematic  and  convenient 
exposition)  such  accurate  scientific  methods,  statistical  and  experimental, 
as  shall  put  them  at  the  service  of  students  and  shall  reveal  their  exact 
relevance  to  questions  of  education. 

It  seeks  to  discover,  not  by  speculation  but  by  experimentation,  and  then  to 
state,  some  of  the  psychologic  foundations  of  education. 

Altho  the  author  illustrates  his  method  by  treatment  of  several  educational 
problems,  the  book  does  not  try  to  apply  its  conclusions  or  to  offer 
minute  suggestions  to  teachers  for  class-room  use^  Its  interest  and  value 
are  rather  for  the  experimenter  and  the  investigator  than  for  the  teacher 
or  the  busy  educator. 

An  interesting  chapter  discusses  the  extent  to  which  loves,  fears,  hates, 
habits  and  the  influence  of  games,  toys,  &c.,  can  be  made  the  objects  of 
successful  scientific  investigation;  what  profit  will  accrue  to  educational 
science  from  such  investigations  and  to  what  extent  the  methods  are  reli- 
able that  have  heretofore  been  employed  in  such  studies  as  fill  the 
Pedagogical  seminary  and  appear  in  the  American  journal  of  psychology; 
and  further  how  important  and  reliable  are  the  conclusions  reached. 

32  ed.  Heredity,  correlation  and  sex  differences  in  school  abilities. 

60  p.  O.     Macmillan,  50c.     (Columbia  University  contributions  to  phi- 
osophy,  psychology,  and  education,     v.  II,  no.  2.) 

Eight  contributions  by  various  authors.  For  the  psychologist  rather  than 
the  teacher. 
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370. 5  Periodicals 

A  list  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  year  in  the  U.  S.  is  given  .in 
V.  1  of  each  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Comm'r  of  education.  It  is  arranged 
by  states  and  by  subjects,  but  is  unfortunately  not  as  full  or  as  accurate 
as  it  should  be. 

33  Education,  primary,  secontlary,  technical.     St.  Bride's  press,  6ci .' 

Weekly,  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  authorities  under  the  Education  Act. 

370.6  Associations 

34  Association   of  American   universities.     Journal   of   proceedings   and 

addresses  of  the  fourth  annual  conference  held  in  New  York  city  Dec. 
29-31,  1902.     66  p.  O.     Assoc.     No  price. 

35  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  of  the  U.  S. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  1903  was  held  at  Chicago  but  the  usual  volume  of 
proceedings  had  not  been  printed  on  March  15,  1904. 

36  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states. 

and  Maryland.     Proceedings  of  the  i6th  annual  convention.     144  p.  O. 
Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.     No  price. 
Published  aUo  as  Regents  bulletin  6a,  20c. 

37  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern  states. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Trinity  college  in  Nov.  1903  and  the 
secretary  writes  *'  I  fear  we  shall  get  out  no  volume  for  the  9th  meeting." 

38  National  association  of  state  universities.     Transactions  and  proceed- 

ings, sixth  and  seventh  meetings,  Nov.  12-14,  '9oi,  and  Jan.  3-5,  1903. 
48  p.  O.     E.  A.  BIrge,  Sec'y-  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.     No  price. 

39  National    educational    association.     Journal  of  proceedings  and   ad- 

dresses of  the  forty-second  annual  meeting,  Boston,  July  6-10,  1903. 
1080  p.  O.     Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  %i. 

The  important  papers  are  separately  noted  under  the  proper  headings  in 
other  parts  of  this  bibliography. 

40  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.     Second    year- 

book.    2  pts.  O.     Univ.  of  Chic,  press.     No  price. 

Pt.  I  The  course  of  study  in  history  in  the  common  school.  Pt.  2  The 
relation  of  theory  to  practice  in  education.     Ed.  by  C.  A.  McMurry. 

41  New  York  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.     Proceedings  of 

the  l8th  annual  conference,  p.  319-450,  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State 
of  N.  V.  20c.  (N.  Y.  (state)— University — High  School  department 
Bulletin  19.) 

42  New  York  (state) — University.     41st  university  convocation,     p.   149- 

328  O.     Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  25c.     (Regents  bulletin  61.) 

43  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.     Proceed- 

ings of  the  eighth  annual  meeting.  198  p.  O.  J.  E.  Armstrong, 
Englewood  high  school,  Chicago,  25c. 

The  address  of  the  president,  p.  1-18,  reviews  briefly  the  history  and  work 
of  the  association. 

44  Northern  Illinois  teachers'  association.     Proceedings,  48  p.  O.     Asso- 

ciation.    No  price.     Secretary,  S.  F.  Parson,  De  Kalb. 

General  subject.  Application  of  business  methods  to  education. 

45  Southern  education  board.     Proceedings  of  the    sixth    conference  for 
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education  in  the  south.     269  p.  O.     Committee  on  publication.  Room 

607,  54  William  St.,  New  York  city. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  most  important  annual  meeting  that  considers  the 
education  of  whites  in  the  south.  The  aims,  personnel  and  plans  of  this 
conference  are  outlined  by  its  president  Mr.  R.  C.  Ogden  in  the  Annali 
of  the  American  academy  for  Sept.  1903.  22:27-35  and  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc 
1903,  p.  116-23. 

370.7     Normal  schools 

46  Abernethy,  J.  W.     The  passing  of  the  normal  school.     (Educ.     Feb. 

23  :  325-30-) 

Teacher's  colleges  and  university  departments  of  education  will  replace  the 
old  fashioned  normal  school.  W.  G.  Chambers  of  the  state  normal  school 
at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  makes  a  spirited  reply  in  April  number,  23:483-89. 

47  Burnham,  W.  H.      Education   as   a   university   subject.     (Educ.  rev. 

Oct.     26:236-45.) 

The  papers  and  discussion  of  the  Normal  school  department  are  found  in 
the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  539-93  and  are  this  year  of  unusual  interest. 

370.9    History,  General 

See  also  378  and  379  with  their  subdivisions. 

48  Laurie,  S.  S.     Studies  in  the  history    of  educational  opinion  from  the 

renaissance.     261  p.  D.     Macmillan,  S1.50. 

These  studies  are  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  only 
four  of  which  have  ever  been  printed  before.  The  three  on  John  Locke 
fill  one-fifth  of  the  book. 

49  Magevney,   Eugene.     The  reformation   and   education,  1 520-1648;  re- 

printed from  the  American  ecclesiastical  review.     56  p.  D.     Cathedral 
library  assoc.     loc. 

Sketch    of    Roman    Catholic    education    during    the    period    named.      It    is 
marred  by  intemperate  and  ungracious  comment  on  everything  and  every- 
body not  Roman  Catholic. 
50 Systems  and   counter-systems    of    education,    1648-1800,   re- 
printed from  the  American  ecclesiastical  review.     53  p.  D.     Cathedral 
library  assoc.     loc. 

Continues  the  sketch  in  preceding  article. 

51  Moore,    E.    C.     The   history  of   education.      (School   rev.    May.    11  : 

350-60.) 

Defines  the  history  of  education  and  the  aims  sought  in  teaching  it,  and 
discusses  briefly  some  of  the  English  literature  available  for  the  purpose. 

52  Schwickerath,   Robert.     Jesuit   education  ;   its   history  and    principles 

reviewed   in   the   light  of   modern    educational  problems.     687  p.  O. 

Herder,  $1.75  net. 

Aside  from  brief  articles  in  journals  and  encyclopedias  and  short  chapters 
in  general  histories  of  education,  the  English  literature  of  Jesuit  educa- 
tion is  limited  to  Father  Hughes's  excellent  little  volume  on  Loyola  and 
a  still  slighter  tract  by  Father  Magevney,  The  Jesuits  as  educators  pub- 
lished by  the  Cathedral  library  association.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a 
Jesuit  can  write  the  best  history  of  Jesuit  education,  and  the  present 
stout  volume  is  from  an  author  thoroly  familiar  with  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  sources  for  his  history.  He  has  given  us,  as  his  title  indicates, 
a  book  differing  from  Father  Hughes'  in  that  the  life  of  Loyola  is  dis- 
tinctly secondary  to  the  account  of  the  Jesuit  system  of  education.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  it  should  give  a  glowing  account  of  Jesuit  achieve- 
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mcnts  in  mental  endeavor,  long  lists  of  Jesuit  scholars  and  copious  cita- 
tions proving  the  renown  and  efficacy  of  Jesuit  scholarship.  Part  i  is  his- 
torical. The  necessary  setting  is  secured  by  an  introductory  survey  of 
mediaeval  education,  then  the  founding  of  the  order  and  the  first  Ratio 
_  .  are  treated  in  Chapters  3-4.  In  Chapters  5-8  on  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
colleges  to  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773  and  again  from  its  restora- 
tion in  1814  to  the  present,  ground  is  covered  which  is  not  touched  in 
Hughes.  Part  2  is  an  analysis  of  the  principles  and  account  of  the 
practice  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum.  Until  reading  the  author's  chapters  on 
modern  criticisms  and  opposition  to  Jesuit  education  and  his  strictures 
on  the  English  histories  of  education  we  did  not  appreciate  how  utterly 
unable  is  any  Protestant  to  write  an  account  of  it  which  shall  not  be 
**  utterly  untrustworthy"  "insidious"  or  "false."  Father  Schwicke- 
rath  cannot  resist  crossing  swords  with  critics  of  Jesuit  education,  and 
unlike  Father  Hughes'  dignified  treatment  of  his  theme  the  present  book 
is  full  of  controversial  denials  and  refutations.  President  Eliot  might  be 
supposed  a  prominent  Jesuit  from  the  extent  to  which  he  figures  in  the 
index.  The  denunciatory  is  the  only  element  that  mars  what  is  appa- 
rently the  fullest,  most  trustworthy  and  a  scholarly  account  in  English  of 
Jesuit  education. 
53  Williams^  S.  G.  History  of  ancient  education.  298  p.  D.  Bardeen, 
$1.12. 

"  This  book  grew  out  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  author  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  comprises  the  first  half  of  his  course  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion." The  author. 
Like  Laurie,  Prcchristian  education,  it  traces  the  history  of  education 
to  the  first  Christian  century,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with  Laurie  in 
fullness,  scholarship  or  presentation,  and  strangely  enough  Prof.  Laurie's 
book  is  not  named  in  text,  index  or  bibliographies. 
Prof.  Williams's  book  is  a  well  proportioned  sketch  with  some  good  brief 
biographical  chapters  on  Greek  and  Roman  educators,  much  of  it  con* 
densed  from  Schmidt,  Geschichte  der  Padagogik,  and  it  will  be  of  most 
use  to  the  person  wanting  a  summary  of  the  subject  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass. Many  of  the  pictures  are  not  pertinent  and  the  proof-reading  was 
careless. 

^4  History  of   mediaeval   education,  an  account  of  the  course  of 

educational  opinion  and  practice  from  the  sixth  to  the  tifteenth  cen- 
turies inclusive.     195  p.  D.     Bardeen,  $1.12. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Williams's  lectures  on  educational  history  in  Cornell 
University.  The  book  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  an  obscure  period  where 
there  bas  heretofore  been  no  connected  sketch  in  English.  Footnotes  are 
many,  giving  references  to  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  principal  topics. 

370.9     History^  Alphabetically  by  countries 
Africa 

55  Education  in  the  British  South  African  colonies.     (In  U.  S. — Education. 

Comm'r  of.     Report  1901-02.     i  :  465-80.) 

Canada 

56  Education    in   Canada.     (In    U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r   of.     Report, 

1901-02.     I  :  423-63.) 

57  Ontario — Education  department.     Documentary  history  of  education  in 

upper  Canada,  1791-1876.     v.  10,  1851-52.     315  p.  O.     Toronto. 

Denmark 

58  Brbcbner,  Jessie.     Public  education.     The  university  and  the  profes- 

sions.    (In  her  Danish  life.     Putnam,  $1.20  net.     chap.  4-5.) 
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France 

59  Education   in    France.     (In    U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r   of.     Report, 

1901-02.     1:667-719.) 

Great  Britain 

60  De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.     The  story  of  English  education.     (Pop.  sci. 

mo.     July-Aug.     63:262-74;  304-11.) 

As  thoroly  clear  and  impartial  a  statement  as  could  have  been  put  into 
twenty  pages,  of  the  history  from  earliest  times  of  public  education  in 
England.  Naturally  rather  a  disproportionate  space  is  given  to  the  pro- 
visions and  effects  of  the  Act  of  1902,  which  is  called  on  the  whole  a 
fair  bargain  between  church  and  state  school  interests.  These  articles 
may  be  read  with  profit  as  an  introduction  to  Greenough's  new  book  on 
English  education. 

6i  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1902.     (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.      i  :  1001-68.) 

Brief  historical  account.  Gives  full  text  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902, 
with  various  articles  and  comments  thereon. 

Italy 

62  Education  in  Italy.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901- 

02.     1 :  741-87.) 

Russia 

63  Kovalevsky,  E.     Education  in  Russia.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r 

of.     Report,  1901-02.     i  :  1139-46.) 

United  States 

See  also  378,  subhead  United  States;  379.1;  379.15;  379.5,  subhead  United 
States. 

64  Atkinson,   Edward.     Suggestions  to  the  British  educational   commis- 

sion.    .     .     about  to  come  to  the  U.  S.     .     .     at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Mosely.     15  p.  D.     Privately  printed. 

65  Brown,  E.  E.     The  making  of  our  middle  schools;  an  account  of  the 

development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.     547  p.  O. 

Longmans,  $3. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to  the  year  1902.  It  traces  the 
rise  of  the  successive  types  of  American  secondary  school,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  relations  with  their  European  prototypes,  with  the  social 
conditions  which  brought  them  forth,  and  with  the  other  members  of  our 
educational  system.  Current  tendencies  and  problems  are  also  discussed. 
The  appendix  contains  an  annotated  bibliography  of  about  four  hundred 
titles,  and  statistical  and  other  tables.  Index  by  \V.  W.  Bishop,  of  the 
Princeton  University  Library.  Reviewed  in  Educational  review  for  Dec. 
1903. 

66  Hyde,  W.  D.     The  educational  progress  of  the  year  1902-03.     (In  N. 

E.  A.  Proc.     p.  330-41.) 

67  Illiteracy  of  the  voting  population  of  the  United  States.     (In  U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     1:789-818.) 
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Colorado       ',     '  "     ', 

.  ,     r  [■  '■   1    ;  ■       . 

68  Le  Rossi^ol,  J.  E.     History  of  higher  education  in  Colorado.     67  p.  O, 

U.  S.  gov't.     (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.    Circular  of  information 
».  1903.) 

Histories  to  1899  of  Colorado  College,  University  of  Colorado,  University 
of  Denver,  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and 
the  state  normal  school. 

Maine 

69  Hall,  E.  W.     History  of  higher  education  in  Maine.     241  p.  O.     U.    S, 

gov't.      (U.   S. — Education,  Bureau  of.      Circular  of  information   3, 
«903.) 

Despite  the  title,  the  first  chapter  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  public  schools 
to  about  1892.  This  monograph,  which  was  apparently  prepared  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  and  has  had  no  subsequent  additions  or  revisions, 
covers  the  University  of  Maine,  Bowdoin  College,  Colby  College  and 
Bates  College,  with  some  notes  on  public  and  denominational  secondary 
•chools. 

Minnesota 

70  Ktehle,  D.  L.     Education  in  Minnesota.     120  p.  D.     H.  W.  Wilson  co., 

75c. 

A  less  extended  and  detailed  account  than  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
Circular  of  information  no.  2,  1902,  but  more  up  to  date.  Treats  only  of 
state  institutioos.     A  summary  of  the  state  school  law  is  appended. 

Texas 

71  Lane,  J.  J.     History  of  education  in  Texas.     334  p.  O.     U.  S.  gov't. 

(U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.     Circular  of  information  2,  1903.) 

This  monograph  treats  in  great  detail  of  the  history  till  1898  of  the  public 

secondary  schools,  the  various  state  institutions  of  higher  education  and 

all  the  important  church  and  private  schools. 
The  chapters  treating  of  the  state  university  and  the  agricultural  college  are 

particularly  fulL 

United  States,   Colonies,  and  Dependencies 
Alaska 

72  Jackson,  Sheldon.     Report  on  education  in  Alaska.     (In  U.  S. — Edu- 

cation, »_omm  r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     2  :  1229-56.) 

Hawaii 

73  Elkin,  W.  B.     Early  education  in*Hawaii.J(Ped.sem.  Mar.   10:86-95.) 

A  sketch  of  formal  education  from  1820,  when  it  began,  to  1846,  when  the 
first  public  schools  were  started. 

Philippines 

74  Education  in  the  Philippines.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Re- 

port.    1901-02.    2  :  2219-71.)  1 

75  Lapina,  Theodore  de.     Education  in  the  Philippines.    (Gunton's  mag. 

Mar.     24  :  220-30.) 

Thesis:  American  education  in  the  Philippines  is  a  failure.  For  answer  se« 
no.  76. 
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76  Shank,  Burgess.     Education  in   the  Philippines :   a  reply.     (Gunton's 
'  '   mag.     May.     24 :  406-14.) 

Reply  to  no.  75,  maintaining  that  American  education  in  the  Philippines  is 
not  a  failure. 

Porto  Rico 

•77  U.  S.— Education,  Coram'r  of,  for  Porto  Rico.  Report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  for  1903.     270  p.  O.     U.  S.  gov't. 

Extracts  are  given  in  U.  S.— Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report.  1901-oa.  3:1177- 
1237. 

370.92     Biography 

See  also  no.  138  and  no.  139. 

78  Adams,  Charles  Kendall.  Memorial  of  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  late 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  48  p.  O.  University.  No 
price. 

T)  Barnard.  Henry.  Harris,  W.T.  Henry  Barnard.  (In  U.  S.— Educa- 
tion, Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     i  :  887-928.) 

80  Franklin,  Bejijamin.     Thorpe,  F.  N.     Franklin's  influence  in  Ameri- 

can education.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02. 
I  :  91-190.) 

A  detailed  study  by  a  man  who  knows  his  subject  and  gives  it  a  broad  aad 
enlightening  treatment.  The  "  essentially  American  "  quality  of  Frank- 
lin's ideas  gives  importance  to  the  question. 

81  Palmer,  Mrs.  Alice  {Freeman.)     Service  in  memory  of  Alice  Freeman 

Palmer.     88  p.  nar.  O.     Houghton,  75c.  net. 

An  exact  report  of  the  memorial  service  held  at  Harvard  University,  Jan. 
31,   1903. 

82  Parker,  Francis  Wayland.     Francis  Wayland  Parker  and  his  work 

for  education.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02. 

I  :  231  84. 

Contents:  Jackman,  W.  S.  Francis  Wayland  Parter. — Parker,  F.  W.  Ad- 
dress on  the  Quincy  method. — Butler,  N.  M.  The  Quincy  movement. — 
Harris,  W.  T.  Colonel  Parker  and  the  Quincy  school. — Parker,  F.  W. 
An  account  of  the  v.ork  of  the  Cook  County  normal  school. — Memorial 
addresses,  letters  etc..  by  various  writers. — Harper,  W.  R.  An  estimate 
of  Colonel  Parker: — Fitzpatrick,  F.  A.  Francis  Wayland  Parker. 

83  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.     Hudson,  W.  H.     Rousseau  and   naturalism 

in   life  and   thought.     260   p.    D.       Scribner,  $1.25.     (World's  epoch 
•   makers.) 

Pages  180-206  are  devoted  to  Emile. 

371.     TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 
371.1      Teachers 

84  Boardman,   J.  H.      Practical    school   method.     336   p.   O.      Simpkin, 

5/'net.     (Normal  tutorial  series.) 

85  Dutton,  S.  T.     School  management ;  practical  suggestions  concerning 

the  conduct  and  life  of  the  school.     278  p.  D.     Scribner,  |i. 
S6  Gilbert,  C.  B.     The  freedom  of  the  teacher.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.    p. 
164-77.) 

Do  not  hamper  teachers  and  their  work  with  too  much  machinery. 
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%^  McAndrew^  William.     The  present  status  of  the  professions  ;  public- 
school  teaching.     (World's  work,  Mar.     5  :  3187-93.) 

88  Orange,  Beatrice.     Teaching  as  a  profession  for  women.     (In  Educa- 

cation  and  professions.     Dutton,  $1.50.     p.  61-98.) 

Training  required,  salaries,  and  prospects — in  England. 

89  Secley,  Levi.     A  new  school  management.     329  p.  D.     Hinds,  Si. 25. 

*'  This  volume  consists  of  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  so  many  times 
printed,  differing  only  from  others  in  that  it  presents  the  experiences 
and  notions  of  the  author.  These,  in  a  general  way,  are  coincident  with 
the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  others.  The  statement  of  the  author  in 
the  preface  *  It  is  very  likely  that  many  of  the  discussions  presented  will 
be  criticised  as  commonplace  '  seems  to  me  the  fairest  and  most  complete 
review  of  the  book.  It  is  largely  a  useless  addition  to  the  thousands  of 
printed  pages  containing  commonplace  talk  about  the  teacher."  Aaron 
Gove  in  Educational  review,  March,  1904. 

•'  For  this  volume  we  have  only  praise.  It  gives  in  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  a  more  adequate  and  better  proportioned  treatment  of 
school  management  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  single  volume  in 
English."     Journal  of  pedagogy.  Sept,   1903. 

When  doctor*  disagree 

90  Taylor,  J.  S,     Art   of   class   management   and   discipline,     113  p.  D. 

Kellogg,  80c. 

91  Wilkinson,   J.    N.      School   management.     160   p.    S.     Crane   &    co. 

(Topeka,  Kan.)     50c. 

Chapter  headings  are  The  teacher's  preparation;  Preparing  for  a  particular 
school;  Organizing  the  school;  Managing  the  school;  Schools  loosely 
anited.     Author  is  president  of  the  Kansas  state  normal  school 

371.12    Training  of  Teachers 

92  Adamson,  J.  W.     The   criticism    lesson.      (Educ,  times.      Sept.     56 : 

387-9'.) 

93  Clark,  W.  A.     Training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.     (Jour,  of 

ped.  Dec.     16:  124-3$.) 

Teachers  in  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  elementary  schools  must  be 
prepared  by  particular  professional  training  for  the  exact  kind  of  teach- 
ing they  are  to  do.  The  normal  schools  are  not  fitted,  ordinarily,  to  give 
them  the  required  preparation,  hence  teachers  for  high  schools  must  be 
trained   in  the   University  schools  or  departments  of  education. 

94  Findlay,  J.  J.     Training  of  teachers  ;  inaugural  lecture  at  the  opening 

of  the  department  of  education  in  Victoria  University  of  Manchester^ 
Oct.  1903,     O.     Sherratt,  1/ 

95  Luckey,  G.  W.  A.     The  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  in 

the  U.  S.     391  p.  O.     Macmillan  $2.50.  (Columbia  univ,  contributions 

to  philos.  psy.  and  educ.     v.  12.) 

Chapter  one  reviews  the  beginnings  of  special  teacher-training  in  Germany. 
Chapter  two  takes  up  a  few  important  points  in  American  normal  school 
history.  Chapters  three  and  four  present  brief  historical  accounts  of  the 
provisions  made  by  American  colleges  and  universities  for  training; 
teachers,  with  statement  of  courses  offered,  organization  and  personnel 
of  departments.  Chapter  five  examines  in  greater  detail  the  pedagogical 
instruction  offered  in  the  most  important  institutions.  Chapter  six  con* 
siders  the  advisability  of  separate  training  schools  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers.  An  appendix  of  130  pages  prints  in  full  the  outlines 
of  the  course  in  History  of  education  (with  full  bibliographies)  offered  in 
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the  University  of  Nebraska.  This  is  included  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
professional  courses  now  offered  to  teachers  in  this  country. 
The  author  has  brought  together  a  mass  of  significant  data  from  numberless 
college  histories  and  catalogues,  has  collated  them  carefully  and  presented 
them  clearly,  so  that  they  form  the  best  record  now  in  print  of  an  im- 
portant educational  development. 

96  The  Speyer  school ;  part  one,  its  history  and  purpose  ;  part  two,  its 

relation  to  Teachers  College.     (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Nov.  1902  and  Jan. 

1903.     3  :  261-321  and  4:  1-90.) 

A  free  school  for  elementary  and  kindergarten  pupils  planned,  built  and 
conducted  by  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  and  used  like 
the  Horace  Mann  school  as  a  pedagogical  experiment  station. 

371.2     School  organization 

97  Brooks,  S.  D.     Causes  of  withdrawal  from  school.     (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 

26:  352-93-) 

Reports  from  iii  superintendents  on  1200  cases  of  withdrawal  are  here 
tabulated,  the  results  discussed  and  suggestions  made  for  lessening  deser- 
tions. 

37 1 .27     Examinations 

98  Russell,  J.  E.     The  educational  value  of  examinations.     (School  rev. 

Jan.     II  :  42-54.) 

371.3     Methods  of  instruction 
For  methods  in  special  branches  see  375  and  its  subdivisions. 

99  Darroch,  Alexander.     Herbart  and  the  Herbartian  theory  of  education. 

148  p.  D.     Longmans,  $1.20. 

Five  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     A  critical  discus- 
sion of  the  psychology,  ethics  and  doctrines  of  Herbart  with  the  view  of 
■  \  determining  their  value  as  a  basis  for  educational  principles  and  practice. 

It  is  temperate  and  sound,  but  such  hard  reading  that  no  one  acquainted 
'  with  Mr.  John  Adams's  piquant  little  volume  The  Herbartian  psychology 

would  ever  read  Mr.  Darroch's  book. 

100  Hayward,  F.  H.     The  critics  and  critiques  of  Herbartianism.     (Jour, 
of  educ.  (Lond.)     Jan.  and  April,     p.  22-23  ;  and  248-49.) 

Mr.  Alex.  Darroch  replies  in  same  journal  for  March,  p.  187-89. 

101 and  Thomas,  M.  E.     The  critics  of  Herbartianism,  and  other 

matter  contributory  to  the  study  of  the  Herbartian  question.     230  p.  O- 
Sonnenschein,  4/6  ^ 

102  McMurry,  C.  A.     Elements  of  general  method,  based  on  the  principles 
of  Herbart.     331  p.  D.     Macmillan,  90c.  net. 

This  book,  which  has  run  thru  two  or  three  editions  in  much  slighter  form, 
has  now  appeared  in  what  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  the  definitive  edition. 
It  is  more  Herbartian  than  ever  and  is  still  designed  to  apply  to  the 
work  in  the  first  eight  grades.  This  is  one  of  three  foundation  volumes 
on  general  method  which,  with  some  half  dozen  volumes  from  the  same 
busy  pen  on  method  in  special  branches,  form  a  comprehensive  series  of 
helps  for  the  grades. 

103  Mo'ore,  J.  G.     Outline  of  the  science  of  study.     275  p.  D.     Hinds  and 

Noble,  $1. 

Hinsdale,  Art  of  study,  1900,  tried  to  tell  how  to  study.  The  present 
volume  from  its  title  might  fairly  be  expected  to  tell  what  to  study  and 
this  it  does  attempt  to  do.  but  the  result  is  a  rather  rambling,  dispropor- 
tioned  series  of  well-meant,  harmless  but  commonplace  chapters  on  educa- 
tional topics. 
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371.32     Text-Books 

104.  Free  text-books,  benefits,  objections,  cost.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     i  :  632-40.) 

Opinions  from  fifteen  states,  the  large  majority  in  favor  of  free  text-books. 
Reprinted  from  the  Michigan  school  report  of  1898,  pt.  3. 

371.42     Manual  training 
See  also  375-6. 

105  Diemer,  Hugo.  Recent  developments  in  manual  training.  (Educ. 
iMar.     23  :  391-400.) 

Presents  new  phases  of  manual  training  and  describes  some  methods  used 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  Kindergarten  and  manual  training  high  school. 

106  Paessler,  V.  S.  Manual  training  in  villages  and  small  cities.  To  what 
extent  is  it  practicable  }  To  what  extent  should  it  be  carried  ?  (In 
N.  Y.  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.     Proc.  p.  379-88.) 

Discussion.     10  p. 

107  Richards,  C.  R.  Some  practical  problems  in  manual  training.  (In 
N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  278-88.) 

In  elementary  schools. 

For  further  material  consult  the  file  of  Manual  training  magazine,  pub- 
lished quarterly  by  the  Manual  arts  press,  Peoria,  111.,  and  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  595-664. 

371.5     Government,   discipline,  punishment 

<o8  Williams,  L.  W.  Education:  disciplinary,  civic  and  moral.  Simp- 
kin,  2/6  net. 

371.6     School  buildings  and  furniture 

109  Baldwin,  W.  J.  The  ventilation  of  the  schoolroom.  46  p.  S.  The 
author.  107  W.  17th  St.,  N.  Y.  |i. 

The  author  is  an  expert  consulting  engineer,  whose  specialty  is  heating  and 
ventilation. 

\\Q  Barrett  &  Thomson,  (irc^/'/^f/j.  Plans  for  public  school  houses.  38 
p.  O.     Edwards  &  Broughton,  Raleigh,  N.  C.     No  price. 

Prepared  for  the  North  Carolina  state  superintendent  of  instruction.  Pic- 
tures, plans  and  specifications. 

1 1 1  Carroll,  C.  F.  What  should  be  the  features  of  a  modern  elementary 
school  building?     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  235-40.) 

Three  plans  are  given. 

112  Clay,  Felix.  Modern  school  buildings,  elementary  and  secondary';  a 
treatise  on  the  planning,  arrangement,  and  fitting  of  day  and  boarding 
schools.     480  p.  Q.     Scribner,  $10.  net,  Batsford,  25/ 

This  is  the  most  extensive  and  most  fully  illustrated  treatise  on  school 
architecture  that  has  ever  been  issued  in  English.  It  will  naturally  be 
compared  with  Wheelwright,  School  architecture,  the  only  worthy  rival 
in  this  field.  The  latter  is  written  by  an  American  and  far  more  Ameri- 
can plans  are  used.  The  volume  by  Clay  contains  more  text  and  398 
illustrations  against  247  in  Wheelwright.  Each  is  prepared  by  an  archi- 
tect with  experience  in  designing  school  buildings.  Mr.  Clay's  book  is 
written  with  English  schools  and  conditions  chiefly  in  mind  and  builders 
of  public  schools  in  .\merica  may  not  always  prefer  it  to  the  American 
•^  book  for  that  reason,  but  boarding  schools  and  private  schools   for  both 
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sexes  (a  large  field)  are  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  his  book  is  the 
only  place  where  these  important  branches  of  school  architecture  are  dis- 
cussed. 

113  Hatch,  W.  E.  A  modern  high  school  building.  (School  rev.  June. 
II :  509-20.) 

Picture,  plans  of  every  floor  and  description-  of  the  new  public  high  schools- 
New  Bedford.  Mass.,  now  building,  the  cost  to  be  $800,000. 

114  Wharton,  G.  W.  High  school  architecture  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
(School  rev.  June.     11  :  455-85.) 

Description,  pictures  and  plans  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  new  buildings  just 
finished  in  New  York. 

115  Woodward,  C.  M.  A  new  era  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 
(School  rev.  June.      1 1  :  486-94.) 

Brief  descriptions  with  pictures,  but  no  plans,  of  the  McKinley  and  Yeat- 
man  high  school  buildings,  each  costing  when  equipped  about  $400,000. 

371.64     School  libraries  ;  libraries  and  schools 

116  Bibliography  of  high-school  reference  books  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  high  schools  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  83  p.  O.  (In- 
vestigations of  the  dep't  of  psy.  and  educ.  of  the  Univ.  of  Col.  no.  4.) 

A  thoroly  discreditable  piece  of  work.  The  classification  is  confused  and 
absurd.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  editing  various  sections.  The  best 
books  in  certain  sections,  where  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  are 
omitted.  Typographically  it  is  shocking.  The  only  reason  for  including 
it  here  is  to  warn  everybody  against  it. 

117  Libraries  and  schools.     (Dial.   Feb.  1.     34:  73-75.) 

Records  present  tendencies  of  interrelation  and  hints  at  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  hinder  the  most  effective  co-operation. 

118  MacDougal,  Robert.  Text-book  libraries.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Sept.. 
16:  13-25.) 

371.7     School  hygiene 

See  also  no.  24,  no.  215,  no.  216. 

119  Barry,  W.  F.  The  hygiene  of  the  schoolroom.  167  p.  O.  Snow  and! 
Farnham,  Providence,  R.  I. 

120  Bellei,  Giuseppe.  An  hour's  work  done  by  school  children.  (Educ. 
rev.     April.     25  :  364-86.) 

A  study  in  mental  fatigue. 

121  Burgerstein,  Leo  and  Netolitzky,  August.  Medical  inspection  of 
schools  abroad.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1901-02. 
I  :  509-26.) 

Translated  from  their  Ilandbuch  der  Schulhygiene.  Wise  and  thoro;  as. 
well  adapted  to  American  as  to  European  conditions.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  notes  on  American  practice. 

122  Carruth,  F.  W.  A  unique  municipal  crusade.  (North  Amer.  rev. 
Nov.     177  :  66-74.  ) 

A  popular  account  of  the  fight  against  trachoma,  a  contagious  eye-disease 
-    imported  by  immigrants  into  the  schools  of  New  York  City. 

123  National  Educational  Association — Committee  on  statistics  of  defec- 
tive sight  and  hearing  of  public  school  children.  Report.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,   1901-02.     2:  2143-55.) 

124  Risley,  S.  D.  Good  vision  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
process.     (Amer.  acad.  of  med.     Bulletin.     Feb.     6:  181-92.) 


i 
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371.73     Physical  training  ;  Gymnastics  ;  Athletics 

125  Bolitt,  Jacob.     Why  do  we  teach  gymnastics  ?     57  p.  D.     N.  Y.     25c. 
(Gymnastic  papers  Ser.  A.  no.  2.) 

1 26  Dexter,  E.  G.     Accidents   from  college  football.      (Educ.   rev.  April 
25:  415-28-) 

Relatively  not  to  numerous  or  serious  as  is  usually  thought 

127  Gulick,  L.  H.     Problem   of   physical    training    in    the   modern   city. 
(Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.     Mar.     8  :  27-35.) 

By  the  director  of  physical  training  of  the  New  York  schools. 

128  Hethering^on,  C.  W.     Regulation  of  afhleticsin  Missouri  and  adjacent 
territory.     (School  rev.     May.     11 :  329-42.) 

The  chief  reason  why  regulations  do  not  regulate  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
is  moral  cowardice  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  faculty  members  of 
boards  of  control.  The  author  of  this  paper  is  director  of  Athletics  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  he  has  been  brave  enough  to  keep  athletics 
clean  at  that  school  for  three  years,  and  to  leave  considerations  of  win- 
ning out  of  the  question.     This  paper  tells  of  his  experiences  in  doing  it. 

129  Jones,  L.  H.     Place  of  physical  training  in  education.     (Amer.  phys. 
educ.  rev.  Sept.     8  :  164-68.) 

Sound  doctrine  in  general  without  detail. 

130  Krohn,  W.  O.     Value  of  psychology  in  the  preparation  of  a  teacher  of 
gymastics.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Sept.  8  :     152-57.) 

Discussion  6  p.,  not  all  to  the  point. 

131  Parlin,  C.  C.     An  illustration  of  the  management  of  athletics  in  a  high 
school.     (School  rev.  Nov.     11  :  709-20.) 

An  account  of  athletic  conduct  and  control  at  the  Waosau  (Wis.)  high 
■chooL 

132  Sargent,  D.  A.     Athletics  in  secondary  schools.     (Amer.  phys.  educ. 
rev.  June.     8  :  57-69.) 

Careful  consideration  by  an  authority  on  physical  training. 

133  Savage,  W.  L.     Physical  education  past  and  present.     (Amer.  phys. 
educ.  rev.  Dec.     8:  209-17.) 

President's  address,  American  physical  education  association.  Historical. 
Plans  for  association.  ^ 

134  Storey,   T.   A.     Some   statistics  from 'twenty-three   universities   and 
college  gymnasia.     (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  June.     8  :  92-97.) 

135  Waldo,   C.   A.     Regulation   of   athletics;  what   next?     (School   rev. 
May.     II  :  305-15.) 

Professor  Waldo  advances  the  very  doubtful  statement  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  cleaner  and  l>etter  controlled  now  than  ten  years  ago.  He 
paints  a  pretty  black  picture  of  present  conditions  and  seems  more  hope- 
ful for  the  future  than  is  warranted  by  any  remedies  in  sight. 

136  Wood^rard,  C.  M.     The  new  departure  in  athletic  control.     (.School 

rev.  May.     1 1  :  321-28.) 

Abolition  of  gate-receipts  at  games. 

See  also  the  N.   E.   A.    Proc.   p.  817-46   for  papers  and  discussions  in  the 

Department    of  Physical  education,  and  the  files  of  the  American  physical 

education  review. 

371.9     Education  of  special  classes 

137  The  education  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  United  States.     (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     2:2157-97.) 
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138  Howe,  Maud  and  Hall,  F.  H.     Laura  Bridgman.  Dr.  Howe's  famous 
pupil  and  what  he  taught  her.     394  p.  D.     Little,  Brown,  $1.50  net. 

This  book,  prepared  by  Dr.  Howe's  daughters  from  his  reports,  notes  and 
correspondence,  is  the  fullest,  most  extensive  account  of  the  life  and 
education  of  Laura  Bridgman  that  has  been  printed,  and  must  rank  as  the 
definite  authentic  history  of  this  celebrated  initial  achievement  in  educat- 
ing one  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  The  first  chapter  tells  of  the  founding 
and  early  history  of  the  Perkins  institution.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
more  of  Laura  Bridgman's  own  writings  arc  not  printed,  especially  the 
full  draft  of  her  latest  autobiography,  only  a  few  paragraphs  of  which 
are  given. 

139  Keller,  H.  A.     Story  of  my  life  ;  with  her  letters  1887-1901,  and  a  sup- 
plementary account  of  her  education.     441  p.  D.   "  Doubleday,  $1.50  net. 

This  book  is  in  three  parts.  The  first,  140  pages,  is  Miss  Keller's  own  story 
of  her  Wif^.  down  to  her  third  year  at  Radcliffe  College.  The  second,  140 
pages,  comprises  her  letters  to  November  1901.  The  third  part  consists 
of  five  supplementary  chapters  entitled  The  writing  of  the  book;  Person- 
ality; Education;  Speech  and  Literary  style  and  is  mostly  made  up  of 
Miss  Sullivan's  letters  and  diary.  Reviewed  in  Dial  34:271  and  in  Peda- 
gogical seminary  10:147. 

140  Lloyd,  R.  J.     The  education  of  physically  and  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren.    (Westminster  rev.     June.     159  :  662-74.) 

What  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain  under  the  act  of  1899. 

37 1 .94     Negro   education 

141  Du    Bois,    W.  E.     The  college-bred   negro.     (In    U.   S. — Education, 
Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.      i  :  191-229.) 

Report  made  under  the  direction  of  Atlanta  University,  for  the  Fifth  con- 
ference for  the  study  of  negro  problems. 

142  The  souls  of  black  folk.     264  p.  O.     McClurg,  $1.20  net. 

Especially  chapters  3  and  6,  where  the  educational  program  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  freely  criticized  as  short-sighted,  insufficient  and  too  nar- 
rowly utilitarian. 

143  Ellis,  L,  B,     The  Georgia  State  industrial  college  for  negroes.     (Gun- 
ton's  mag.  Sept.     25  :  218-26.) 

144  Gardiner,  C,  A,     A  constitutional  and  educational  solution  of  the  negro 
problem,     (In  N.  Y.  (state) —University.     41st  convocation,     p.  155- 

224.) 

A  very  fully  stated  and  illustrated  argument  to  prove  the  following  propo- 
sitions: 

I — The  nation  has  express  constitutional  power  over  Federal  elections. 
Federal  citizenship,   Federal  sufTrag'e  and   Federal  aid  to  education. 

2 — It  has  implied  power  to  enact,  and  should  immediately  enact,  a  uniform 
educational  qualification  for  all  Federal  voters. 

3 — As  a  corollary  to  its  express  power  over  elections,  citizenship,  suffrage 
and  aid  to  education,  it  has  implied  power  to  educate  and  should  educate 
all  illiterate  United  States  citizens,  white  and  black,  to  perform  thdr 
obligations  of  American  citizenship. 

145  Gunby,  A.  A.     Negro  education  in  the  south.     H.  C.  Thomason,  New 
Orleans. 

"It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  come  on  a  book,  even  so  small  an  one  as  this,  which 
is  full  of  faith  that,  with  proper  moral  and  manual  education,  not  for- 
getting the  three  R*s,  the  negro  is  capable  of  becoming  a  better  man  and 
citizen  than  he  has  had  a  chance  of  being  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
have  been  told  so  much  lately  of  his  inability  to  be  benefited  by  any 
training  save  that  of  field  labor,  superintended  by  the  white  man,  that  we 
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cannot  too  cordially  welcome  Mr.  Gunby's  hopeful  views;  for  there  must 
be  many  of  the  better  educated  men  of  the  South  who  share  them."  Na- 
tion, Dec.   10,  1903. 

146  Hill,  W.  B.  Negro  education  in  the  south.  (Annals  of  Amer.  acad. 
Sept.     22 :  76-85.) 

147  Mayo,  A.  D.  The  work  of  certain  Northern  churches  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  freedmen,  1861-1900.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of. 
Report,  1901-02.     i:  285-314.) 

Historical  account. 

148  The  negro  problem  ;  a  series  of  articles  by  representative  American 
negroes  of  to-day.     234  p.  D.     J.  Pott,  S'-25  net. 

Chapters  on  Industrial  education  for  the  nejro  by  B.  T.  Washin^on  and 
The  talented  tenth  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 

149  Washington,  B.  T.  The  successful  training  of  the  negro.  (World's 
work.     Aug.    6:  373I-5I-) 

Seven  pages  text,  fourteen  pages  of  pictures  of  Tuskegee  and  its  work. 

372  ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION  ' 

All  material  on  child-study  has  been  omitted,  as  this  subject  is  thoroly  cov- 
ered in  the  annual  bibliography  compiled  by  Mr.  L.  X.  Wilson  of  Clark 
University,  Stechert,  25c. 

For  outlines  of  suggested  courses  of  study  in  elementary  schools,  see  375. 

See  also  no.  24,  and  no.  96. 

150  Depp,  K.  E.  Place  of  industries  in  elementary  education.  208  p.  O. 
Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  $1  net. 

An  argument  for  the  application  of  the  theory  of  race  evolution  to  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  individual  child.  As  the  child's  life  follows  the 
life  of  the  race,  so  the  system  of  elementary  education  should  be  based 
on  the  history  of  man  and  his  development  step  by  step  from  ignorance 
to  enlightenment.  The  author  believes  that  as  industry  in  some  form  has 
always  been  the  dominant  feature  of  each  of  these  steps,  so  it  is  the 
study  and  story  of  these  industries  that  should  shape  and  color  elementary 
education,  making  large  use  of  the  play  instincts  for  this  purpose.  It 
will  be  questioned  by  many  whether  this  phase  of  race  history  has  as 
much  educational  vahie  as  the  .-luthor  .issnnics.  The  philosophical  and 
scientific  nature  of  the  book  makes  it  rather  hard  reading  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  teachers,  but  it  is  excellent  material  for  use  in  normal  schools, 
teacher's  colleges  and  university  courses  in  education.  The  thought  is 
fresh  and  it  will  be  a  suggestive  book  for  all  serious  students  of  educa- 
tion. The  author  is  now  publishing  a  series  of  volumes  illustrating  her 
theory  by  material  organized  into  lessons  for  use  with  children. 

151  Gordy,  J.  P.  A  broader  elementary  education.  304  p.  D.  Hinds 
and  Noble,  $1.25. 

"  Rational,  enlightening,  stimulating.  The  idea  of  a  liberal  education,  con- 
fined in  current  opinion  to  the  higher  schools.  Dr.  Gordy  contends  should 
pervade  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  also,  and  reach  thus  the 
three-fourths  whom  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  thru  college  as  well  as  the 
more  competent  few."  Outlook,  May  16,  1903. 
!  52  Greenough,  J.  C.  The  evolution  of  the  elementary  .schools  of  Great 
Britain.     265  p.  D.     Appleton.  S1.20  net.     (Internat.  educ.  ser.  v.  56.) 

The  word  "  evolution  "  in  the  title  of  this  book  is  a  little  too  pretentious. 
It  is  rather  a  sketch  of  the  British  public  elementary  schools  from  1870  to 
1899.  to  which  has  been  prefaced  the  briefest  possible  synopsis  (twenty 
pages)  of  their  history  before  1870.  Chapter  i  is  historical,  dealing  with 
England  and  Wales.  Chapter  2  "  The  religious  question  in  England  and 
Wales  "  is  an  excellent  brief  statement  of  the  chief  bone  of  contention  in 
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British    education,    with    the    author's    sympathy    clearly    antiestablished- 

church. 
Chapter  3  on  Training  colleges  gives  an  account  of  the  present  status  of  the 

professional  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
Chapter  4  is  a  general  summary  of  the  author's  obserrations  on  a  variety  of 

topics:  school  buildings,  text-books,  teacher-supply,  curriculum,  etc.,  with 

the  text  of  the  Act  of   1902  printed  in  full  as  an  appendix,  but  with  no 

estimate  of  its  significance  or  probable  effect. 

153  Wroe,  M.  A.     Our  public  infant  schools,     23  p.  D.     Heywood,  2d. 

372.2  Kindergarten 
See  also  no.  96. 

154  Blow,  S.  E.  The  kindergarten  ideal  of  nurture.  (In  U.  S. — Educa- 
tion, Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     i  :  594-602). 

155  Gilder,  R.  W.  The  kindergarten  ;  an  uplifting  social  influence  in  the 
home  and  the  district.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  388-94.) 

156  International  kindergarten  union.  Proceedings  of  the  loth  annual 
convention,  Pittsburgh,  April  14-17,  1903.  69  p.  O.  Stella  L.  Wood, 
Sec'y.  307  S.  9th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

157  MacVannel,  J.  A.     The  philosophy  of  Froebel.     (Teachers  coll.  rec. 

Nov.     4:  335-76.) 

An  exposition  of  that  which  has  permanent  significance  and  value  in  his 
work. 

158  Thorndike,  E.  L.  Notes  on  psychology  for  kindergartners.  (Teach- 
ers coll.  record.   Nov.     4  :  377-408.) 

For  additional  kindergarten  matter  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten  maga- 
zine and  Kindergarten  review,  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  378-406. 


373  SECONDARY    EDUCATION    OTHER    THAN    PUBLIC;    PRI- 
VATE   SCHOOLS   AND    ACADEMIES 

Great  Britain 
Sec  also  no.  34. 

159  Westminster.     Markham,  F.     Recollections  of  a  town  boy  at  West- 
minster, 1849-55.     248  p.  O.     Arnold  10/6  net. 

Reminiscences  of  the  school  under  Liddell. 

United  States 

160  Adams,  O.  F.     Some  famous  American    schools.     341  p.  D.     Estes, 
$1.20  net. 

Brief  readable  chapters  on  Nazareth  Hall,  Phillips  Andover,  Phillips  Exeter, 
Lawrenceville,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Mark's,  Shattuck,  Groton,  and  Belmont. 
The  author's  purpose  has  been  to  give  such  impressions  as  the  average 
observer  would  obtain  from  a  visit  to  each  school,  with  some  little  account 
of  the  history  of  each.  There  are  forty-eight  excellent  pictures  of  in- 
teriors and  exteriors  of  buildings. 

161  Baker,  F.  T.     The  model  preparatory  school.     (World's  work.  Sept. 

6:3884-92.) 

Comment  on  the  distinctive  features  of  several  of  the  best  .American  private 
preparatory  schools,  with  some  remarks  on  the  ideal  for  such  a  school. 
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162  Bowles,  R.  H.     The  Phillips  Exeter  academy.     (New  Eng.  mag.  July. 
n.  s.  28  :  601-17.) 

163  Kittredge,  G.  L.     The  Phillips  Exeter  academy.     (North  Amer.  rev. 
July.     177:  69-77.) 

374    SELF  EDUCATION:  HOME  EDUCATION 

164  Correspondence  schools.     (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report 
1901-02.     1 :  1069-94.) 

375  CURRICULUM:  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

All  discussions  of  special  subjects  are  here,  whether  they  concern  university, 
college,  special  school,  secondary  school  or  elementary  school,  except  as 
they  concern  college  entrance  examinations.     For  those,  see  378.01. 

165  Greenwood^  J.  M.     Seven-year  course  of  study  for  ward  school  pupils. 
(Educ.   April-May.     23:  455-66;  538-45.) 

The  following  propositions  arc  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 

the  Kansas  City  schools,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  children  are  not 

admitted  to  school  before  they  are  six  years  old. 
I — It  is  fallacious  and  untrustworthy  to  estimate  the  ages  of  children  in  a 

grade  by  the  mean  average  age. 
2 — The  mean  average  age  of  a  class  completing  a  ward  school  course  is  a 

false  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  time  required  for  each  pupil  to 

do  the  work. 
3 — Pupils  of  ordinary  intellectual  ability  have  completed  and  do  complete  in 

a  satisfactory  manner,  as  heavy  a  course  of  study  in  seven  years  as  is 

pursued  in  all  first-class  schools  of  this  country. 
4 — The  educational  effect  of  a  seven-year  course  on  high  school  attendance 

is    good. 

Sec  reply  by  Henry  Sabin  in  Education  Oct.   1903.  24:108-10. 
Supt.  Greenwood's  paper  is  found  also  in  N.  £.  A.  Proc.  1903*  p>  247-63. 

166  Hanus,    P.  H.     A  six-year  high-school  program.     (Educ.  rev.   May. 

25:  455-^3-) 

Six  years  in  elementary  school;  six  years  in  secondary  school  and  six  years 
in  the  college  and  professional  school,  with  outline  courses  of  study  for 
the  high  school  portion. 

167  Peterson,    H.   A.     Classification    in   elementary    school    curriculum. 
(Educ.  Sept.    24  :  1-15.) 

168  Shaw,  E.  R.     Introduction  to  outline.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.      15  :    221- 

3'-) 

Ten  pages  of  comment  and  explanation  of  a  large  folding  chart  on  which 

are  set  down  the  author's  plans  for  grade  school  courses  covering  the  first 
eight  school  years. 
He  provides  for  three  separate,  parallel  courses  H-umanistic,  Scientific,  Eco- 
nomic and  civic, — or  industrial,  as  it  might  properly  be  called, — and  dis- 
cusses the  possibilities  for  effective  and  intelligent  correlation. 

169  Soldan,  F.  L.     Shortening  the  years  of  elementary  schooling.     (School 
rev.  Jan.     11  :  4-20.) 

Also  in  Kduc.  rev.  Feb.    35:  168-81. 

By  adding  to  the  present  high  school  course  two  years  from  the  college  and 
two  years  from  the  elementary  school  and  then  doing  the  resultant  eight 
years'  work  in  six,  leaving  the  elementary  course  at  six  years. 

170  Woodward,    C.    M.     The   new   opportunity   for   secondary   schools. 
(Science,  Aug.  21.     18:  225-33.) 

More  handwork,  living  languages,  and  applied  science,  consequently  less 
dead  languages  and  humanities. 
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375.3     Sociology  and  economics  in  the  curriculum 

171  Marshall,  Alfred.  The  new  Cambridge  curriculum  in  economics  and 
associated  branches  of  political  science  ;  its  purpose  and  plan.  Mac- 
millan.     34  p.  D.     50c.  net. 

375.34     Legal  education 

Nearly  every  state  bar  association  maintains  a  committee  on  legal  education. 
From  these  many  reports  we  have  selected  the  most  important. 

172  Alabama  state  bar  association.  Report  of  committee  on  legal  educa- 
tion and  admission  to  the  bar.  (Proc.  26th  annual  meeting,  p.  117- 
29.) 

173  American  law  school  review,  an  intercollegiate  law  journal,  v.  I,  1903- 
04.     West  pub.  CO.,  St.  Paul. 

Free  as  air  arid  doubtless  designed  chiefly  for  advertising  purposes,  it  never- 
theless prints  some  good  things  such  as  the  reports  of  the  L.egal  education 
section  of  the  American  bar  association  and  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can law  schools. 

174  Illinois  state  bar  association.  Report  of  the  committee  on  legal  edu- 
cation.    (Proc.  of  27th  annual  meeting,  p.  163-75.) 

James  De  Witt  Andrews  reports  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  discussing 
the  possibility  of  a  uniform  system  in  American  legal  education. 

175  New  Jersey  state  bar  association.  Report  of  committee  on  legal 
education.     (Yearbook  of  the  assoc.  1902-3,  p.  26-36.) 

176  Odgers,  W.  B.  The  work  of  a  school  of  law.  (Law  quarterly  rev. 
Jan.     19:  55-70.) 

An  address  before  the  University  of  Wales,  Oct.  10,  1902. 

177  Pound,  Roscoe.  The  evolution  of  legal  education.  20  p.  D.  The 
author,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Inaugural  lecture  by  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Law  in  The  University  of 
Nebraska. 

178  Settle,  W.  E.  Legal  education.  (In  Kentucky  state  bar  association. 
Proc.  of  second  annual  meeting,  p.  80-92.) 

179  Texas  bar  association.  Report  of  the  committee  on  legal  education 
and  admission  to  the  bar.     (Proc.  of  the  22nd  annual  session,  p.  11-36.) 

A  lively  discussion  of  educational  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

180  Townes,  J.  C.  Courses  of  study  in  law  pursued  in  the  state  univer- 
sity.    (Texas  bar  assoc.     22nd  annual  volume,     p.  128-41.) 

375.4     Language  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  375.82  English  and  375.84      Modern  languages. 

181  Smith,  M.  K.  The  psychological  and  pedagogical  aspect  of  language. 
(Ped.  seni.  Dec.     10  :  438-58.) 

"  This  article  presents  a  new  answer  to  the  problem,  why  our  young  people 
in  high  school  and  college  have  so  poor  a  command  of  their  mother 
tongue.  The  writer  suggests  that  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  preponderance 
of  words  presentative  of  objects  of  sense  and  action,  so  easily  lost  in 
aphasia  because  the  sensory  image  is  so  adequate  a  substitute,  over  those 
words  that  name  psychic  processes  alone,  is  a  point  so  well  taken  that  it 
should  command  the  attention  of  every  teacher  of  English."  Editorial 
introduction. 
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182  Stein,  Robert.  An  international  phonetic  conference.  (Ped.  seni. 
Dec.     10 :  423-37). 

To  create  a  universal  alphabet.  Dr.  Hall  prints  the  paper  with  distinct  edi- 
torial dissent  from  some  of  the  views  expressed. 

375.5     Science  in  the  curriculum 

183  Armstrong,  H.  E.  The  teaching  of  scientific  method,  and  other 
papers  on  education.     476  p.  D.     Macmillan,  $1.50. 

This  book  reprints  the  chief  contributions  which  Prof.  Armstrong  (professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  London  Institute)  has  made  to  educational  literature 
since  1884. 

Despite  its  title  the  book  is  in  fact  an  indictment  of  the  English  educational 
system  from  top  to  bottom,  the  criticisms  usually  illustrated  from  science 
teaching.  The  burden  of  the  book  is  the  importance  of  natural  science  as 
an  element  in  national  education,  and  the  importance  of  teaching  science 
in  the  best  ways. 

184  New  York  state  science  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  the 
seventh  annual  conference,  p.  455-577  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  state  of 
N.  Y.,  20c.     (N.  Y.  (state)  University-High  school  dept.     Bulletin  21.) 

Many  papers  on  various  science  subjects. 

185  School  science ;  a  journal  of  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools 
edited  by  C.  E.  Linebarger,  2583  Hermitage  ave.,  Chicago,  $2.  per 
year. 

This  journal,  now  in  its  third  year,  should  be  known  by  all  science  teachers. 
It  notices  the  meetings  of  the  various  associations  of  science  teachers. 

186  Skeat,  E.  G.  The  position  of  the  natural  sciences  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.    (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  April,     p.  287-91). 

Should  they  or  should  they  not  form,  of  necessity,  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion? 
The    teaching   of   geology,     geography,    physiology,    chemistry   and     physics 

are  discussed  in  the    papers  at  the    meeting  of  the    Science  department  in 

the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  847-95. 

375.507     Nature  study 
See  also  no.  218. 

187  Bailey,  L.  H.  The  nature-study  idea.  159  p.  O.  Doubleday,  $1. 
net. 

Definition,  large  visions  of  its  significance  and  of  results  achieved  or  ex- 
pected. No  definite  schedules  of  courses,  few  specific  formulae  for 
lessons,  or  illustrations  of  matter  or  method;  all  this  is  found  in  Hodge, 
Nature  study  .ind  life. 

Mr.  Bailey,  himself  a  trained  scientist,  emphasizes  the  sharp  distinction 
between  his  conception  of  nature-study  and  formal  science-teaching. 

An  account  of  the  extension  work  in  nature  study  at  Cornell  University 
indicates  its  possibilities  for  rural  life  and  for  carrying  a  vital  and  fresh 
educational  influence  to  country  people. 

188  Munson,  J.  P.  Education  thru  nature  study,  foundations  and  method. 
297  p.  D.     Kellogg,  I1.25. 

375.51     Mathematics  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  no.  351. 

School  science  issued  3  mathematics  supplement  to  its  number  for  June, 
containing  about  forty  pages  of  matter  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

189  Dewey,  John.  The  psychological  and  the  logical  in  teaching  geome- 
try.    (Educ.  rev.  April.     25:387-99.) 
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190  Jackman,  W.  S.     The  correlation  of  mathematicSi     (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
25  :  249-64.) 

191  Moore,  E.  H.     On    the   foundations   of   mathematics.     (School  rev. 
June.     1 1  :  521-38.) 

Presidential  address  delivered  before  the  American  mathematical  society 
Dec.  29,  1902,  and  also  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  society  for  May, 
i903»  9:402-24.  The  theme  of  the  address  is  the  reform  movement  in  the 
pedagogy  of  elementary  mathematics,  led  by  John  Perry  in  England;  the 
references  to  the  literature  of  this  movement  are  full,  and  the  American 
mathematical  society  is  urged  to  co-operate  formally. 

192  Myers,  G.  W.     Correlation   of   subjects  in   secondary  mathematical 
teaching.     (School  rev.  Jan.     11:21-30.) 

193 Laboratory  method  ip    the  secondary   school.     (School  rev. 

Nov.    II  :  727-41.) 

A  list  of  a  fairly  complete  mathematical  equipment  for  a  high  school  is  added. 

194  Packard,  J,  C.     Mathematics  and  the   co-ordination   of   mathematics 
and    physics  in  secondary  schools.     (School  rev.  Dec.      11:798-816.) 

195  Rice,  J,  M.      Causes  of  success  and  failure  in   arithmetic.     (Forum 
Jan.-Mar.  and  April.-June.     34:281-97;  437-52;  588-607.) 

Deductions  and  results  set  down  in  these  articles  were  got  from  tests  made 
in  eighteen  school  buildings  in  seven  cities,  and  with  6000  children.  The 
amount  of  time  which  may  well  be  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  the  teaching 
thereof  are  the  points  discussed. 

196  Smith,  D.  E.  and  McMurry,  F.  M.     Mathematics   in    the   elementary 
school.     (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Mar.     4  :  91-160.) 

These  outlines  of  theory  and  subject-matter  are  proposed  rather  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  with  students  in  professional  courses  than  as  a  fixed  bo4j 
of  thought  for  use  in  elementary  schools,  yet  the  courses  here  outlined 
are  followed  to  a  large  extent  in  Teachers  College,  the  Horace  Mann 
and  the  Speyer  schools.  The  work  is  outlined  separately  for  grades  i  to 
5  and  for  6  to  8. 

197  Story,  W.  E.     Unification  of  mathematics  in  the  school  curriculum. 
(School  rev.     Dec.     ir  :  832-55.) 

198  TurnbuII,  W.  P.      The   teaching    of    arithmetic.     2  v.       Newmann, 

8/  net. 

Methods  in  detail. 

375.54     Physical  Sciences  in  the  curriculum 

199  Benedict,  F.  C.     The  teaching  of  chemistry  in  graded  and  secondary 
schools.     (Science,  Oct.  9.     18  :  465-70.) 

200  Newell,  L.  C.     Preparation  and  training  of  the  teacher  of  chemistry. 
(School  science,  Mar.     2  :  487-500.) 

201  Sage,  A.  H.     Some  observations  on  the  teaching  of  physics.  (School 
science.     May.     3 :  67-80.) 

202  Smith,  Alexander.      The    pupil   before   and   after   taking  chemistry. 
(School  science,  Oct.     3  :   189-207.) 

203  Symposium  on  the  teaching  of  physical  chemistry  to  beginning  students. 
(School  science,  June.     3  :  144-61.) 

204  Williams,  R.  P.     High  school  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of 
a  college  course.     (Science,  Sept.  11.     18:  330-36.) 

Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  873-80. 
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375.57     Biological  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

205  Laws  relating  to  temperance  instruction.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm'rof.     Report,  1901-02.     1:315-38.) 

Compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  several  states  and  territories.     No  comment. 

375.6     Technical  and  industrial  education 
See  also  371.42. 

206  Arnold,  G.  M.  Some  account  of  the  work  of  education  under  the 
Kent  technical  education  committee  up  to  April  6,  1903.  86  p.  O, 
Spottiswoode.     No  price. 

207  Baldwin,  W.  A.  Industrial-social  education.  147  p.  D.  Bradley, 
$1.50. 

208  Jackson,  D.  C.  The  potency  of  engineering  schools  and  their  imper- 
fections.   (Science,  April  24.     17  :  643-52.) 

209  Morison,  G.  S.  The  new  epoch  as  developed  by  the  manufacture  of 
power.     134  p.  D.     Houghton,  75c.  net. 

Chapters  six  and  seven  on  the  University  and  Education  urge  the  impor* 
tance  of  ample  provision  for  professional  engineering  courses  to  be  fol- 
lowed after  completion  of  college  work. 

210  Society  for  the  promotion  of  eng^ineering;  education.  Proceedings  of 
the  eleventh  annual  meeting  held  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  1-3, 
1903.     379  p.  O.     Eng.  news  pub.  co.  N.  Y.  city,  $2. 50. 

Indispensable  annual  volume  for  all  who  wish  to  follow  engineering  educa- 
tion. 

211  Triggs,  O.  L.  A  school  of  industrial  art.   (Craftsman.  Jan.    3:  215-23.) 

The  "  Arts  and  crafts  "  conception  of  an  enlarged  and  expanded  manual 
training  high  school. 

375.61  Medicine 

212  Benedict,  A.  L.  Time  allowance  in  the  combined  collegiate  and  med- 
ical course.     (Amer.  acad.  of  med.  Bulletin,  June.     6:  343-46.) 

A  second  report  presented  at  meeting  of  Amer.  acad.  of  medicine  in  May 
1903.     First  report  is  in  same  publication  for  Dec.  1902. 

213  Billings,  Frank.  Medical  education  in  the  United  States.  (Science 
May  15.     17  :  761-72.) 

President's  address  at  the  American  medical  association  meeting.  New  Or- 
leans, May  5,  1903. 

214  Hurd,  H.  M.  Duty  and  responsibility  of  the  university  in  medical  ed- 
ucation.    (Science,  July  17.     18  :  65-76.) 

215  Putnam,  H.  C.  The  department  of  hygiene  in  public  schools.  (In 
N.  Y.  (state) — University.     41st  convocation,     p.  248-61.) 

Discussion,  9  p.     Paper,  very  practical  and  detailed. 

216  The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  (Amer.  acad.  of  med. 
Bulletin,  Aug.     6  :  363-409.) 

The  principal  papers  are  Desirable  organization  for  a  department  of  hygiene 
in  public  schools,  by  H.  C.  Putnam;  The  Michigan  method  of  teaching 
sanitary  science  or  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  by  V.  C. 
Vaughan;  The  training  of  teachers  of  hygiene  for  public  schools,  by  T. 
D.  Wood. 
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375.63     Agriculture 

217  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. Proceedings  of  the  i6th  annual  convention  held  at  Atlanta, 
Oct.  7-9,  1902.  144 pO.  U.  S.  gov't.  (U.S. — Experiment  stations, 
office  of.     Bulletin  123.) 

Report  of  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  p.  4552.  Deal» 
with  instruction  in  secondary  schools  and  submits  some  detailed  high 
school  agricultural  courses. 

True,  A.   C.     The  graduate  school  of  agriculture,     p.  61-67. 

Hardy,  J.  C.     Agricultural  education  in  the  south,     p.  67-73. 

218  Hemenway,  H.  D.  How  to  make  school  gardens.  107  p.  D. 
Doubleday,  $1.  net. 

Author  is  director  of  the  Hartford  school  of  horticulture.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  no  argument  for  school  gardens  is  necessary,  and  this  little 
book  is  a  series  of  short  practical  lessons  in  gardening  which  apply  to  any 
other  gardens  as  well  as  to  school  gardens.  In  fact  but  for  the  pictures 
(in  which  children  appear)  and  the  few  pages  of  introduction  the  book 
might  as  well  have  been  named  Practical  gardening. 

219  lies,  George.  Teaching  farmer's  children  on  the  ground.  (World's 
work.  May.     6:3415-20.) 

Describes  an  interesting  experiment  in  Canadian  rural  education. 

220  Medd,  J.  C.  Agricultural  education  in  the  Netherlands.  (Nineteenth 
cent.     Mar.     53  :  466-75.) 

221  Tremayne,  Harold.  Present  day  need  in  agricultural  education. 
(Fortn.  rev.  June.     79  :  1068-82.) 

What  is  being  done  and  what  more  should  be  done  in  Great  Britain. 

222  True,  A.  C.  Progress  in  secondary  education  in  agriculture.  (U.  S. — 
Agriculture,  Dep't  of.     Yearbook  1902,  p.  481-500.) 

223  U.  S. — Congress.  General  laws  relating  to  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal land  grant  colleges.  (In  U.  S. — Educ,  Comm'r  of.  Report, 
1901-02   I  :  1-90.) 

Compilation  of  Acts  of  Congress  and  those  of  sixteen  states,  alphabetically 
the  first  in  the  U.  S.,  from  Alabama  to  Louisiana.  Laws  of  the  other 
states  to  be  given  in  later  report. 

An  admirable  symposium  on  school  gardens  and  grounds  appears  in  N.  E. 
A.    Proc.    1903  p.   77-97. 

375.65  Commercial  education 

I2i,  Adams,  H.  C.  Influence  of  higher  commercial  education  upon  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school.  (In  North  cent,  assoc.  of  coll.  and 
prep,  schools.     Proc.  p.  19-52.) 

Including  lively  discussion. 

225  Ashley,  W.  J.  The  universities  and  commercial  education.  (North 
Amer.  rev.  Jan.     176:  31-38.) 

American  university  Commercial  education  contrasted  with  that  in  England. 

226  Belknap,  Emmet.  The  high  school  in  its  relation  to  commercial  edu- 
cation.    (In    N.   Y.    (state) — Associated    academic    principals.     Proc. 

P-  339-52.) 

Discussion,  15  o.     Interesting  and  valuable. 

227  Commercial  education  in  Switzerland.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r 
of.     Report,  1901-02.     I  :  837-55.) 
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228  Ellis,  C.  B.  The  purpose  of  a  good  business  department  in  a  public 
high  school.     (School  rev.  Feb.     ii:  123-37.) 

That  the  most  important  function  cf  a  business  department  is  educational 
and  that  technical  business  subjects  when  taught  as  thoroly  and  con- 
scientiously as  other  high-school  branches  possess  just  as  much  educational 
value  as  well  as  help  boys  and  girls  to  be  more  useful  and  desirable 
members  ot  society. 

229  Harris,  E.  L.  Commercial  educaiion  in  Europe.  (U.  S. — Consular 
reports,  June  and  Aug.  1903.     72:   190-99;  556-63.) 

230  Locke,  G.  H.  Tiie  high  school  of  commerce.  New  York  city.  (School 
rev.  Sept.     11  :  555-62.) 

Full  plans  of  the  building;  detailed  statements  of  the  curriculum. 

231  Michigfan  political  science  association.  Higher  commercial  educa- 
tion ;  papers  read  at  tlie  convention  of  educators  and  business  men, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association,  Feb.  5-7,  1903.  229  p.  O. 
The  assoc.  (J.  A.  Fairlie,  Sec'y)  Ann  Arbor,  Si. 

232  National  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  department  of 
business  education.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  719-52.) 

Herrick,  C.  A. — History  in  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  high  school; 
Thurston,  E.  L. — Mathematics  in  commercial  work;  Carpenter,  F.  O. — 
Commercial  geography;  Gilley,  F.  M.  Science  in  commercial  work;  Spen- 
cer, E. — Disciplinary  value  of  book-keeping:  Wagner,  W.  H. — Disciplinary 
value  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 

The  first  four  papers  are  reprinted  in  the  School  rev.  Sept.  11:572-605. 

375.7  Art  education 

233  Rydingsvard,  A.  M.  von.  Art  studies  for  schools  ;  or  Hints  on 
the  use  of  reproductions  of  high  art  in  the  schoolroom.  184  p.  O. 
Flanagan,  $1. 

Seventy-five  Perry  pictures  well  selected  and  each  accompanied  by  a  p«ge 
of  suggestions  for  interesting  the  youngest  pupils  in  the  picture. 

375.78  Musical  education 

234  Lavig^nac,  Albert.  Musical  education,  tr.  froin  the  French  by  Esther 
Singleton.     447  p.  O.     Appleton,  §2.  net.     (Appleton's  musical  ser.) 

Favorably  reviewed  in  the  Dial,  July  16,  1903. 

See  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  683-718  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  education,  the  files  of  the  School  music  monthly,  of  Music, 
and  of  the  New   England  conservatory  magazine   for   1903. 

375.82     English  language  and  literature  in  the  curriculum 

The  School  review  for  Oct.  1903  is  chiefly  devoted  to  papers  on  teaching 
English  language  and  literature. 

235  Bacon,  Louise.  A  suggestion  as  to  the  teaching  of  writing  in  second- 
ary schools.     (School  rev.  Oct.     11:623-35.) 

Not  penmanship,  as  the  title  might  suggest,  but  English  composition.  The 
author's  suggestion  is  that  unification  and  simplification  are  sorely  needed 
in  this  work  and  the  teacher  is  urged  to  keep  clearly  before  him  the  goal 
of  simple,  clear,  honest  expression  of  thought. 

236  Carpenter,  G.  R.,  Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Scott,  F.  N.  The  teaching  of 
English  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school.  380  p.  D.  Long- 
mans f  1.50.     (Amer.  teachers  ser.) 

Comparison  is  at  once  challenged  with  Chubb,  Teaching  of  English  (no.  218 
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1902).  One  is  struck  at  first  glance  with  the  fact  that  but  one  of  the 
three  authors  has  ever  had  secondary  school  experience — and  that  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago  (Who's  who  in  America) — and  that  each  one  of 
them  has  been  in  university  work  for  more  than  ten  years,  while  Mr- 
Chubb's  school  experience  has  all  been  in  secondary  and  elementary 
work.  Indeed,  the  first  words  of  the  present  book  are  "  The  aim  of  this 
book  is  to  record  and  discuss  theories  [the  italics  are  our  own]  M'ith  re- 
gard to  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  in  English  now  held  by 
teachers  and  students  of  education." 
These  observations  suggest,  and  the  impression  is  strengthened  after  exami- 
nation of  the  book,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  more  scientific  bit  of  work  (it 
devotes  fifty  pages  to  historical  introduction  and  forty  pages  to  an  excel- 
lent bibliographical  apparatus)  and  covers  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
subject  better  than  Mr.  Chubb's  volume,  but  that  its  suggestions  relating 
to  practice  should  be  received  with  due  allowance  for  the  university  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  in  detail  the  methods  and 
suggestions  in  Mr.  Chubb's  book  which  are  the  growth  of  actual  work* 
with  the  theoretical  recommendations  of  the  other  book.  Certainly  the 
two  are  sufficiently  complementary  to  commend  both  to  all  serious  teachers 
of  English.     This  one  is  noticed  at  length  in  Educ.  rev.  Nov.  1903. 

237  Churchill,   G.  B.      Public-speaking   work  in    the    secondary   school. 
(School  rev.  April.     11  :  269-87,) 

Declamation  and  debating. 

238  Colquhoun,  A.  H.  U.     Journalism  and  the  university.    (Canadian  mag, 
July.     21  :  209-19.) 

Nature  and  extent  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  University  in  training 
for  journalism. 

239  Lamont,  Hammond.     The  curriculum    of   the  school    of  journalism. 
(Educ.  rev.  Nov.     26:325-31.) 

24.0  Lewis,  C.  M.     Method  of   teaching  English  literature.      (School   rev. 
Mar,     II  :  187-99.) 

To  beginners.  This  author,  like  some  others,  is  impatient  with  college  en- 
trance  requirements. 

-241   McMurry,  C.  A.      Special  method   in  primary  reading  and  oral  work 
with  stories.      198  p.  D.     Macmillan,  60c. 

This  volume  and  the  following  complete  the  author's  presentation  of  method 
in  teaching  reading  and  literature  in  the  grades. 

242 Special  method  in  the  reading  of  complete  English  classics  in 

the  grades  of  the  common  school.     254  p.  D.     Macmillan,  75c.  net. 

As  few  persons  doubt  the  educational  value  of  literary  masterpieces  and  es- 
pecially in  the  vernacular,  and  as  the  ^question  of  "special  method"  or 
of  any  one  method  more  than  another  is  probably  not  so  important  as  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  read,  it  is  likely  that  the  most  useful  part  of  Dr. 
McMurrv's  book  is  the  last  chapter,  devoted  to  a  graded  list  of  English 
masterpieces  fitted  for  the  grades  from  fourth  to  eighth.  He  gives  prac- 
tically three  lists,  Books  suitable  for  class-room  use,  Supplementary  refer- 
ence books  for  pupils,  Books  for  teachers. 

243  Mead,  W.  E.     Conflicting  ideals  in  the  teaching  of  English.      (Educ. 

rev.  Mar.     25  :  275-88.) 

Report  on  a  questionnaire  on  theory  and  practice  sent  out  by  Pedagogical 
section  of  the  Modern  language  association  of  America. 

244  Moore,  M.  C.     Report    on    courses   of   study    in    English    for  public 
schools.     (School  rev.  Nov.     11  :  746-76.) 

Read  at  meeting  of  New.  England  assoc.  of  teachers  of  English. 

245  Pringle,  G.  C.     The  teaching  of  literature  in  schools.     (Jour,  of  educ. 
(Lond.)  April-May,  p.  258-61  ;  p.  318-20.) 
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246  Rice,  J.  M.  Results  of  a  test  in  language.  (Forum.  Oct.-Dec.  35: 
269-93.) 

Discussion  of  the  results  secured  by  the  reproduction  of  a  story  read  by 
the  teacher  to  8300  pupils  in  twenty-two  schools  in  nine  cities. 

247  Stryker,  W.  M.  The  different  and  indifferent  degrees  of  preparation 
for  college  that  appear  in  English,  specially  in  composition,  spelling 
and  plain  old-fashioned  reading  aloud.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — associated 
academic  principals.     Proc.  p.  366-73.) 

Discussion,  6  p. 

248  Thurber,  Samuel.  The  English  situation.  (School  rev.  Mar.  11  : 
169-86.) 

Read  before  the  New  England  assoc.  of  teachers  of  English  Nov.  15,  1903. 
Abolish  language  text-books  and  college-entrance  examinations.  Strip 
English  teaching  of  these  external  burdens  and  be  free  to  get  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  subject  in  your  own  best  way. 


375.84     Modern  languages  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  24. 

249  Bahlsen,  Leopold.  New  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages. 
(Teachers  coll.  rec.  May.    4  :  161-251.) 

Dr.  Bahlsen  is  Oberlehrer  in  the  Berlin  Realschulen  and  this  article  i* 
translated  by  M.  S.  Evans.  The  chapter  headings  arc  Methods  of  lan- 
guage teaching,  an  historical  sketch;  Reform  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  Germany:  Phonetics:  First  instruction  in  French  and  German  on  a 
phonetic  basis;  The  analytical-inductive  method;  A  reading  course  in 
German  for  secondary  schools. 

250  Barlet,  S.  Theljliving  teaching  of  living  languages.  (Educ.  times. 
Oct.     56  :  429-32.) 

251  Coar,  J.  F.  Study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures.  (Educ.  rev. 
Jan.     25  :  39-48.) 

Particularly  the  German. 

252  Holmes,  D .  T.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, adapted  from  the  French  of  Prof.  Horner  of  Fribourg  university. 
96  p.  O.     Gardner. 


375.88     Classics  in  the  curriculum 

253  Burton,  H.  E.     How  to  make  classical  study  interesting.     (Educ.  rev. 
Jan.     25  :  49-60.) 

Variety  of  method  and  constant  mental  activity  will  help  to  do  it. 

■254  Hardie,  W.  R.     Aimsand  methodsof  classical  study.     (In  liis  Lectures 
on  classical  subjects.     Macmillan,  1:2.25.) 

The  Athenxum  says  this  book  will  take  rank  with  the  volumes  of  Butcher 
and  Myers. 

255  Paul,  Herbert.      The  study  of  Greek.     (Nineteenth  cent.   Feb.     53: 
210-24.) 

Apropos  of  the  vote  of  the  Oxford  congregation  retaining  Greek  as  a  com- 
pulsory subject  for  a  pass  degree. 
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375.9     History  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  358.  u 

256  Bury,  J.  B.  An  inaugural  lecture  on  the  study  of  history,  delivered  in 
the  Divinity  school,  Cambridge,  on  Jan.  26,  1903.  42  p.  O.  Camb- 
univ.  press,  1/6  net. 

257  Course  of  study  in  history  in  tlie  common  school,  discussed  by  E.J. 
Rice,  C.  A.  McMurry,  Isabel  Lawrence,  E.  C.  Page  and  Frank  Mc- 
Murry.  (In  Nat.  soc.  for  the  scientific  study  of  educ.  Second  year- 
book, pt.  I .) 

258  Dawson,  G.  E.     An  experiment  in  teaching  liistory.     (Jour,  of  pad. 

June.     15:313-38.) 

A  minute  account  of  methods,  material,  and  outline  used  in  a  course  in 
history  at  the  High  school  of  Pratt  Institute  during  1901-02. 

259  McMurry,  C.  A.  Special  method  in  history  ;  a  complete  outline  of  a 
course  of  study  in  history  for  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  291 
p.  D.     Macmillan,  75  c. 

Carefully  chosen,  graded  lists  of  books  for  class  use  are  given.  Reviewed 
by  W.  H.  Mace  in  Educ.  rev.  Feb.   1904. 

260  Woods,  M.  E.  Report  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools  of 
Germany  and  Belgium.  .  .  69  p.  O.     Macmillan,  40c. 

375.91      Geography  in  the  curriculum 

261  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  teaching  of  geography  in  secondary 
schools.     (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  Dec.     p.  863-66.) 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Education  section  of  the  British  association  Sept. 
14,   1903. 

262  Bunker,  F.  F.  and  McFadden,  E.   B.     Tlie  essentials  of  geography 

injthe  primary  and  grammar  grades.     109  p.  Q.     (San  Francisco  state 
normal  school.     Bulletin  2.) 

A  departure  from  memoriter  and  text  book  work  in  geography.  Bulletins 
5  and  6  illustrate  the  methods  suggested  as  applied  to  particular  countries. 

263  McMurry,  C.  A.  Special  method  in  geography  from  the  third  thru 
the  eighth  grade.     217  p.  D.     Macmillan,  70c. 

The  earlier  and  much  smaller  editions  covered  only  the  work  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades. 

264  Morgan,  A.  Practical  teaching  of  geography  in  schools  and  colleges. 
O.     Philip,  6d.  net. 

265  Wolfe,  L.   E.     The  human  side  of  geography.      (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

P-'-i43-57.) 

This  paper  reviews  one  read  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis  at  the  Minneapolis 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education  and  main* 
tains  that  geography  in  the  grades  should  include  those  industrial  steps 
Dr  processes  in  manufacture  and  transportation  in  which  capital  and 
labor  are  applied  to  commodities  for  the  purpose  of  adding  utility. 

376.     EDUCATION  OF  WO.MEN 
See  also  3i. 

266  Hogarth,  J.  E.  The  higlier  education  of  women.  (In  Education 
and  professions.     Dutton,  $1.50.     p.  1-58.) 

In  England  only.     A  brief  history  of  the  movement  from  1848  is  followed 
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by  paragraphs  on  Girls'  schools,  University  education  and  Results  of  the 
system.  The  style  is  easy  and  informal  and  none  of  the  serious  objec- 
tions are  discussed. 

267  Lefa70ur,  Henry.  The  utilitarian  iu  higher  education.  (Assoc,  of 
collegiate  alumnae.     Pub.  Feb.     p.  I -12.) 

Specialization  thru  liberal  electives  leads  away  from  culture  in  education 
and  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  colleges  for  women,  especially  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  primary  field  for  specialization  by  women  is  in  the  laws 
and  economics  of  the  home. 

268  Longhurst,  Esther.  Women  and  university  life.  (Jour  of  educ. 
(Lend.)     May,  p.  314-15.) 

A  severe  criticism  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  English  university  training  for 
women,  either  as  preparation  for  life  or  for  teaching.  Vigorous  dissent 
was  expressed  in  two  rejoinders  in  same  journal  for  June,  p.  384  and 
July.  P-  470. 

269  Mosso,  Angelo.  Education  of  women  in  the  United  States,  tr.  fr, 
the  Italian  by  O.  J.  Hansen.     38  p.  O.     Payot,  Upham  &  Co.     25c. 

270  Simmons,  A.  T.  The  higher  education  of  women.  (Nature,  Dec. 
24.     69:   186-89.) 

A  most  admirable  brief  account  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  thruout  the  world,  preceded  by  an  outline  of 
the  movement  in  England  for  the  better  secondary  education  of  girls. 

271  Taylor,   J.    M.     The   education   of    women.      (World's   work,    Aug. 

6:3751-53.) 

A  review  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States,  with  a  discussion  on  the 
health  of  college  women  and  their  attitude  toward  marriage  and  the 
home,  especially  with  reference  to  the  graduates  ot   Vassar. 

272  Thomas,  M.  C.  The  future  of  women  in  independent  study  and  re- 
search.    (Assoc,  of  collegiate  alumna;.     Pub.  Feb.     p.  13-19.) 

Largely  devoted  to  an  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  that  militate 
against  woman's  highest  success  in  scholarship. 

273  Tompkins.  E.  K.  Observations  in  a  big  university.  (Nation.  Jan. 
22,  29.     76:  67-69;  88-89.) 

A  criticism  of  student  life  in  a  western  State  university,  chiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  women. 

274  Vanderpoel,  E.  N.  Chronicles  of  a  pioneer  school  from  1792  to  1833, 
being  the  history  of  Miss  Sarah  Pierce  and  her  Litchfield  school. 
465  p.  O.     Cambridge,  Mass.     University  press. 

A  sumptuous  volume,  richly  illustrated.  While  of  principal  interest  locally 
and  personally  it  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  history  of  Litchfield 
female  academy,  loni(  the  only  institution  in  New  England  for  the  higher 
education  of  girls.  The  school  life  and  contemporary  conditions  are  pic- 
tured by  diaries  and  letters. 

376.7     Co-educalton 

275  Barnett,  Rev.  Canon.  Co-<ducation.  (Educ.  times,  April.  56:184- 
86.) 

In  favor  of  co-education. 

276  Dig^grs^  A.  L.  Co-education  in  the  United  States.  (Westminster 
rev.,  Dec.     i6o:  665-672.) 

A  somewhat  glowing  account  of  the  results  of  coeducation  in  the  United 
States,  which  "  from  kindergarten  to  university  is  nearly  universal." 
The  author  is  in  error  in  one  or  two  statements  of  fact. 
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277  Draper,  A.  S.     Co-education  in  the  United  States.     (Educ.  rev.  Feb. 
25  ;  109-29.) 

Chiefly  devoted  to  the  present  status.  The  valid  objections  to  co-education, 
or  those  which  seem  to  deserve  thought,  are  rather  brushed  aside.  A 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  influence  of  a  democratic  society  on  educa- 
tion and  how  far  co-education  may  be  explained  in  this  way. 

278  Flinck,   H.   T.     Why   co-education    is  losing  ground.     (Independent, 
Feb.  5,  and  12,  55  :  301-05  ;  361-66.) 

Answered  by  E.  E.  Slosson  in  last  number  named  above  p.  366-70. 

279  Hall,  G.  S.     Co-education  in  the  high  school.     (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 
446-51.) 

The  interesting  discussion  which  follows  shows  two*  distinct  minds  on  the 
matter. 

280  Harper,    I.    H.     The    permanency    of    co-education.     (Independent, 

Mar.  12,  55:  603-08.) 

Statistics  showing  the  wide  extent  of  co-education,  are  held  to  be  an  argu- 
ment for  its  permanency.     Considerable  temper  is  shown  by  the  writer. 

281  O.,  R.     Pros    and    cons    of    co-education.     (Nation,    April    2.     76 : 
267-68;) 

After  ten  years  teaching  in  a  man's  college  and  much  other  experience  with 
co-education  the  author  is  still  "  on  the  fence  "  and  believes  the  problem 
incapable  of  solution  in  this  generation. 

282  S.,  F.     The    Irish    university   question    as   affecting  women.     (West- 
minster rev.  June.      159:  610-24.) 

A  review  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
University  Education  in  Ireland.  A  vigorous,  tho  ill-tempered  argument 
for  full  co-education. 

283  Small,  A.  W.     Co-education  at  the  University  of  Chicago.     (In  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  288-97.) 

284  Van  de  Warker,   Ely.     Woman's   unfitness  for  higher  co-education. 
125  p.  D.     Grafton  press,  $1.25  net. 

The  author,  a  physician  in  the  co-educational  university  town  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  produced  the  most  plausible  and  formidable  argument  against 
college  co-education  which  has  yet  been  put  in  print.  Some  of  his  argu- 
ments are,  however,  very  weak,  and  some  of  his  "  facts  "  doubtful. 

His  most  serious  charge  is  what  may  be  called  the  physiological  argument, 
and  even  here  it  seems  probable  that  the  author  has  generalized  very 
positively  from  insufficient  data.  Despite  some  exaggeration  and  intem- 
perance in  discussing  current  co-educational  literature  this  is  a  book  we 
are  glad  to  have.  If  believers  in  co-education  are  a  trifle  skeptical  about 
the  chief  contention,  they  certainly  wish  to  know  just  hovj  much  truth 
there   is  in   it. 

285  Woods,   Alice,  ed.     Co-education  ;   with  an    introduction   by    M.    E. 
Sadler.     148  p.  D.     Longmans,  Si.,  3/  net. 

Nine  essays  by  practical  workers  in  English  secondary  schools  who  have 
had  experience  with  co-education.  They  all  favor  it,  tho  in  varying  de- 
grees and  their  testimony  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  idea  of  co- 
education is  growing  in  England.  Mr.  Sadler,  who  is  opposed  to  co-edu- 
cation, says  in  his  introduction  "  I  am  impressed  but  not  fully  convinced." 

377  RELIGIOUS    AND   ETHICAL    INSTRUCTION 

286  Adams,  John.     Primer  on  teaching  with  special  reference  to  Sunday- 
school  work.     129  p.  S.     Scribner,  20c.  net,  pap. 

The  author  is  the  witty  Scotchman  who  gave  us  such  a  good  book  on  Her- 
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bait  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  a  capital  little  book  of  practical  directions 
for  Sunday-school  work,  with  examples  of  the  Socratic  method  of  ques- 
tioning. 

287  Beardslee,  C.  S.  Teacher-training  with  the  master  teacher  ;  studies 
of  Christ  in  the  act  of  teaching  as  a  means  of  learning  how  to  teach. 
178  p,  D.     Sunday  School  Times  co.  50c. 

The  author  is  a  professor  in  Hertford  Theological  fcminary.  The  book  is 
written  for  Sunday  school  teachers. 

288  Burton,  E.  D.  and  Mathews,  Shailer.  Principles  and  ideals  for  the 
Sunday  school  ;  an  essay  in  religious  pedagogy.  207  p.  O.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press,  Si.  net. 

The  authors  bring  unusual  qualifications  to  the  writing  of  this  book.  They 
arc  leaders  in  Biblical  study  and  experienced  in  Sunday-school  work  from 
their  connection  as  teachers  and  directors  with  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Sunday  school  in  Chicago,  which  serves  in  a  certain  sense  as  an  experi- 
mental school  at  Chicago  University.  The  book  is  a  plain,  simple  and 
direct  discussion  of  some  points  in  Sunday  school  work  which  have  come 
within  the  experience  of  the  authors.  There  is  no  obtrusive  pedagogy  or 
psychology.  There  is  no  specific  criticism  of  methods  or  material  now  in 
use.  There  is  no  attempt  to  enumerate  details  and  devices  of  administra- 
tion as  in  Mr.  Mead's  book  listed  below.  It  discusses  The  teacher  in  its 
first  half  and  'llie  school  in  the  second  hundred  pages  in  a  way  that  will 
appeal  to  all  earnest  Sunday  school  workers  and  above  all  to  ministers 
both  young  and  old.  It  is  a  book  of  high  ideals,  serious  purpose  and 
helpful  suggestions. 

289  Crooker,  J.  H.  Religious  freedom  in  American  education.  2i6  p.  O. 
Amcr.  Unitarian  assoc.  $1.  net. 

A  thoro  and  painstaking  research  into  the  status  of  religious  education  in 
its  present  connection  with  and  its  proper  relation  to,  our  various  institu- 
tions of  learning,  from  the  public  school  to  the  great  university.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  and  instructive  portions  of  the  volume  is  given  to  an 
account  of  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  way  of  enlarged  religious 
freedom  made  in  recent  years  by  some  of  our  largest  universities. 

The  book  is  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
appointed  in  1901  "  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  unsectarian  education  in  American  schools,  academies  and  col- 
leges." Its  argument  is  The  American  state;  rightly,  is  secular,  having 
with  deliberate  design  divorced  church  and  state;  the  American  system  of 
public  education,  therefore,  as  the  creation  of  the  American  state,  must 
also  be  secular.  The  places  for  formal  religious  education  arc  the  Sunday 
•chool  and  home  and  they  should  not  evade  or  shirk  the  responsibility. 

This  argument  is  not  wholly  accepted  by  some  of  the  writers  fn  the  volume 
issued  by  the  Religious  education  association  and  reviewed  below. 

290  Faunce,  W.  H.  P.  Moral  education  in  public  schools.  (Educ.  rev. 
April.     25  :  325-40.) 

A  fifteen-page  epitome  of  the  argument  in  Crooker,  just  noted. 

291  Grant,  Cecil.  A  school's  life  ;  addresses,  with  a  plea  for  the  provision 
of  buildings  especially  set  apart  for  prayer  and  praise  in  unsectarian 
schools.     141  p.  O.     Marshall,  2/6. 

292  Harper.  J.  M.  Moral  drill  for  the  school  room,  being  a  short  treatise 
on  elementary  ethics,  taking  the  ten  commandments  as  the  fundamen- 
tal principles.     120  p.  D.     E.  L.  Kellogg. 

If  the  formal  moral  instruction  urged  by  so  many  who  are  interested  in 
religious  education,  should  find  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  some  such 
book  as  this  would  be  used  as  a  basis.  It  is  prepared  by  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  leader  of  education  in  Canada.     Vices  and  virtues  are  tabu* 
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lated  in  a  chart.  Altho  the  ten  commandments  as  a  basis  for  the  work 
are  given  a  broad  interpretation,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  portion  of  Biblical 
text  would  be  acceptable  to  some  people  for  this  work. 

293  Harris,  W.  T.  The  separation  of  the  church  from  the  tax-supported 
school.     (In  N.  E.  A.   Proc.     p.  351-64.) 

The  paper  without  the  discussion  is  in  Educ.  rev.  Oct.  26:222-35.  Dr. 
Harris'  conclusion  is  **  That  the  prerogative  of  religious  instruction  is  in 
the  church  and  that  it  must  remain  in  the  church  and  that  it  cannot  be 
farmed  out  to  the  secular  school  without  degenerating  into  mere  Deism 
bereft  of  a  living  Providence  or  else  changing  the  school  into  a  parochial 
school  and  destroying  the  efHciency  of  secular  instruction." 

294  Haslett,  S.  B.  Tlie  pedagogical  Bible  school,  a  scientific  study  of  the 
Suntlay-school  with  chief  reference  to  the  curriculum.  383  p.  O. 
Revell,$i.2S  net. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  the  improvement  of  the  Sunday-school  thru  the 
improvement  of  its  course  of  study  and  instruction. 

Part  I  is  historical,  treating  very  briefly  of  religious  instruction  before  the 
time  of  modern  Sunday-schools,  then  tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
modern  movement  and  the  development  of  its  course  of  study  to  the 
stage  of  uniform  graded  lessons.  The  International  and  the  Blakeslce 
systems  are  criticised  with  others. 

Part  2  discusses  the  periods  and  stages  of  individual  growth  with  much 
space  given  to  a  pedagogical  and  psychological  study  of  adolescence  be- 
cause this  is  the  most  fruitful  period  for  religious  development. 

Part  3  lays  down  the  determining  principles  in  constructing  the  ideal  curric- 
ulum, concluding  with  an  outline  of  such  a  course  as  the  present  book 
argues  for.  An  excellent  bibliography  is  added.  The  work  is  an  earnest, 
thoughtful  effort  to  better  Sunday-school  work.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  single  subject  of  the  curriculum,  thus  supplementing,  in  a  way,  the 
Burton-Mathews  book  noted  above,  which  discusses  the  teacher  and  the 
school.  The  latter  book  however  is  less  than  one  third  the  size  of  Dr. 
Haslett's,  and  the  two  are  quite  unlike  in  style. 

295  Headlam,  S.  D.  The  place  of  the  Bible  in  secular  education;  an 
open  letter  to  the  teachers  under  the  London  school  board.  38  p.  O. 
Brown,  6d. 

296  Mead,  G.  W.      Modern   methods   in   Sunday-school  work.     376  p.  O, 

Dodd,  $1.20  net. 

This  book  is  wholly  practical.  It  collects,  compares  and  presents  actual 
administrative  methods  of  dozens  of  the  most  progressive  American 
Sunday-schools.  The  result  is  a  mine  of  information,  of  facts  and  of 
suggestions  from  the  best  methods  of  the  best  schools  of  various  denomi- 
nations, which  should  be  of  use  to  every  Sunday-school  worker.  Its 
theoretical  pedagogic  interest  is  slight,  but  it  is  significant  as  indicating 
the  increased  systematic  work  in  religious  education  that  the  Sunday- 
school  is  preparing  to  do.  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  printed  matter  used  in  the  work  of  progressive  schools. 

297  Prince,   J.    T.       The     Sunday-school     problem.      (Educ.    rev.    May. 

25  1494-507.) 

This  paper  witli  title  An  educator's  idea  of  the  Sunday-school  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Sunday-school  superintendents 
associations  of  Boston. 

298  Religious  education  association.  Proceedings  of  the  first  annual  con- 
vention, Chicago,  Feb.  10-12,  1903.  422  p.  O.  Rel.  educ.  assoc,  153 
La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  $1. 

A  notable  volume,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  composite  volume  Principles  of 

religious  education  published  in  1900  and  then  noted  in  this  bibliography. 

An  account  of  the  inception  of  the  movement  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
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the  Religious  education  association  precedes  the  formal  minutes,  mem- 
bership list,  offices  and  committees,  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  prin- 
cipal addresses  and  discussions  are  printed  in  full.  The  topics  consid- 
ered at  the  different  sessions  were  The  next  step  forward  in  religious 
education;  Religious  education  as  a  part  of  general  education;  Religious 
education  as  conditioned  by  modern  psychology  and  pedagogy ;  Religious 
education  as  affected  by  the  "bistorical  study  of  the  Bible;  Religious  educa- 
tion thru  tbe  home,  the  public  schools,  Christian  associations  and  Young 
people's  societies;  Sunday-school  pedagogy;  Scope  and  purpose  of  the  new 
organization  and  its  relation  to  existing  organizations. 

299  Smith,  W.  W.  Sunday-school  teaching;  the  simple  elements  of  child 
study  and  religious  pedagogy.  166  p.  D.  Young  Churchman  Co. 
(Milwaukee)  .50c. 

Author  is  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Commission,  Diocese  of  Xew 
York,  and  has  been  thoroly  trained  in  sound  pedagogy.  The  book  13 
merely  a  compilation,  a  judicious  and  helpful  selection  of  pertinent  pas- 
sages from  twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  many  of  them  too  large  and  ex- 
pensive for  purchase  by  most  Sunday  school  teachers. 

Excellent  topical  outlines,  questions  for  further  study  and  discussion  and 
many  references  to  books  and  magazines  for  additional  material  are 
given- 

300  Schwickerath,  R.  A  fatal  error  in  education  and  its  remedy.  (Amcr. 
Cath.  quar.  rev.  Oct.     28  :  756-79.) 

Thesis:  Roman  Catholics  should  not  be  sent  to  "  mixed  "  schools,  since 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  school,  and  yet  none  but  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  is  allowable  for  children  brought  up  in  that  faith. 

The  argument  is  very  well  put. 

378   HIGHER    EDUCATION  :     COLLEGES   AND    UNIVERSITIES 

See  also  375  for  all  material  relating  to  special  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 

and  379   tor  material  on  relation  of  secondary  to  higher  education. 
See  also  no.  24. 

301  Dexter,  E.  G.  High-grade  men:  in  college  and  out.  (Pop.  sci.  mo. 
Mar.     62  :  429-35.) 

An  interesting  attempt  to  discover  from  college  records  and  statistics  com- 
piled from  Who's  who  whether  the  high-grade  men  in  college  are  also 
the  high-grade  men  in  life.  Professor  Uexter's  figures  and  conclusions 
form  the  text  of  an  article  in  Atlantic  monthly  for  Oct.  1903  by  A.  L. 
LoweU. 

302  Foreign  universities,  and  other  foreign  institutions  of  higher  education. 
(In^U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.      u  :  819-36.) 

Full  lists,  with  dates  of  founding,  number  of  students,  etc. 

303  Forsyth,  A.  R.  Universities,  their  aims,  duties  and  ideals.  O.  Wood- 
all.  6d. 

Address  before  the  Southport  literary  and  philosophical    society. 

304  Hadley,  A.  T.  Acatlemic  freedom  in  theory  and  in  practice.  (Atlan- 
tic, Feb.-Mar.     91:  152-60;  334-44.) 

The  first  paper  treats  the  historical  aspects  of  the  question,  with  extended 
discussion  of  the  case  of  Socrates  as  an  illustration.  Then  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  University  is  traced  with  particular  detail  from  the  mediaeval 
schools  to  the  present  with  respect  to  the  mutual  obligations  legal  and 
moral  existing  between  its  governors  and  its  teachers. 

305  Hall,  G.  S.  and  Smith,  T.  L.  Marriage  and  fecundity  in  college  men 
and  women.     (Ped.  sem.   Sept.      10:  275-314.) 

Interesting  data  and  statistics  bearing  on  the  effect  of  college  education  on 
American  families. 

See  also  President's  Report  of  Harvard  College  for  1901-02,  where  Presi- 
dent Eliot  gives  some  significant  statistics. 
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306  Jordan,  D.  S.  The  voice  of  the  scholar,  with  other  addresses  on  the 
problems  of  higher  education.     278  p.  O.     P.  Elder  &  Co.,  $1.50. 

A  reprinting  under  one  cover  of  fifteen  addresses  delivered  in  the  past  five 
years.  Ail  but  two  are  on  educational  topics  and  three  of  them  have  been 
noted  in  this  bibliography,  under  proper  subject  headings,  as  they  were 
first  printed.  A  volume  like  this  should  indicate  where  and  when  each 
article  has  been  printed  before. 

307  Keppel.  F.  P.  Uniformity  of  university  statistics  of  enrollment  and 
expenditure.     (In  Assoc,  of  Amer.  univ.  Jour,  of  proc.  p.  53-66.) 

Full  and  careful  statement. 

307a  King,  H.  C.     Primacy  of  the  person  in  education.     (Bibliotheca  sacra. 

Oct.     60:  510-46.) 

General  questions  of  college  education. 

308  Ladd,  G.  T.  How  shall  the  college  curriculum  be  reconstructed  ? 
(Forum.  July-Sept.     35  :   130-48.) 

A  three  year  course;  sixteen  hours  of  work  thruout;  twelve  hours  required 
and  four  elective  in  every  year.  Detailed  courses  of  study  are  presented 
in  diagrams. 

309  Length  of  the  college  course.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of. 
Report,  1901-02.     I  :  927-48.) 

310  Lodge,  Oliver.     The  university  in  the  modern  state.     (Nature,  Dec.  25, 

1902;  Mar.  4,  1903.     67:  193-96;  433-35-') 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  prints  convenient  statistical  comparisons  of 
the  incomes  of  German  and  English  universities. 

311  The  lost  two  years.      (Dial,  April  16.     34:  261-63.) 

Most  of  the  waste  is  in  elementary  education.  Opposes  making  the  A.  B. 
degree  any  easier  to  attain  than  it  now  is. 

311a  O'Shea,  M.  V.  Shortening  the  college  course  ;  the  social  point  of 
view.     (Amer.  jour,  of  soc.   May.     8:  746-61.) 

The  arguments  for  shortening  the  college  course  are  all  practical,  almost 
financial.  Proper  race  development  requires  a  lengthening  of  the  plastic 
period  of  training  and  the  college  and  professional  courses  should  be 
given  more  time,  not  less. 

312  Present  college  question  ;  six  papers  read  before  the  National  educa- 
tional association,  at  the  session  held  in  Boston,  July  6  and  7,  1903. 
105  p.  O.     Appleton,  $1.  net. 

Contents.  A  new  definition  of  the  cultivated  man,  by  President  Eliot.  The 
present  peri]  of  liberal  education,  by  Dean  West. — The  length  of  the  col- 
lege course  by  President  Eliot,  Dean  West,  President  Harper,  President 
Butler.  The  last  four  papers  are  found  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  496-516  and 
Educ.  rev.  Sept.  26:120-46.  These  papers  are  discussed  at  some  length  in 
Journal  of  educ.  (Lond.)  Nov.  1903,  p.  747-48. 

313  Ramsay.  William.  The  value  of  the  degree.  (Contemp.  rev.  Feb. 
83  :  212-25.) 

314  Relative  functions  and  powers  ofi  president,  trustees  and  faculty.  (In 
Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.     Proc.  p.  51-75.) 

Remsen,  Ira.  The  president.— McPherson,  S.  J.  The  trustees.  — FuUerton, 
G.  S.     The  faculty.     Discussion,  9  p. 

315  Remsen,  Ira.  Original  research.  (Assoc,  of  collegiate  alumnse. 
Pub.  Feb.     p.  20-29.) 

Forms  the  central  article  of  a  symposium  to  which  other  contributors  are 
President  M.  C.  Thomas  and  Professor  Jf.  W.  Whitney. 
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316  Stanford,  J.  L.  Address  on  the  right  of  free  speech  by  Jane  Lathrop 
Stanford  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  uni- 
versity, April  25,  1903.  24  p.  O.     Stanford  Univ.    No  price. 

This  document  dealing  with  the  inside  history  of  the  Ross  affair  from  Mrs. 
Stanford's  view-point  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  question  of 
absolutism  in  university  control. 

317  Thomas,  W.  S.  Changes  in  tlie  age  of  college  graduation.  (Pop. 
sci.  mo.  June.     63:  159-71.) 

Little  or  no  older  than  ever  but  know  more  when  they  graduate.  Printed 
also  in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.     2:2199-2208- 

318  Thwing,  C.  F.  College  training  and  the  business  man.  (North 
Amer.  rev.     Oct.     177  :  587-600.) 

319  Waldstein,  Charles.  The  ideal  of  a  university.  (North  Amer.  rev. 
Sept.     177  :  4'o-23.) 

Technical  training  and  schools  are  not  part  of  a  university.  Pure  science 
thoroly  taught  is  the  ideal  presented. 

320  Wells,  H.  G.  The  organization  of  the  liigher  education.  (Cosmopoli- 
tan. July.     35  :  298-308.) 

Higher  education  in  Australia 

321  Barff,  H.  E.  A  short  historical  account  of  the  University  of  Sydney. 
In  connection  with  the  jubilee  celebrations.  1852-1902.  162  p.  O. 
AngusJ&  Robertson. 

Pub.  in  190a. 

France 
See  tlio  no.  14. 

322  Brereton,  H.  C.  Thirty  years  of  university  education  in  France 
(Educ.  rev.   Dec.     26:  476-95.) 

Reprinted  from  Nature,  Aug.  6,  1903. 

Germany 
See  no.  34. 

Great  Britain 

323  The  Irish  university  question.     (Q"-'"'.  rev.   April.      '97-569-97.) 

Historical  sketch,  and  present  status.  "  The  educational  situation  in  Ire- 
land may  fairly  be  described  as  intolerable." 

324  National  association  for  the  promotion  of  technical  and  secondary 
education.  Report  of  the  conference  on  higher  education.  46  p.  \). 
6d. 

Reprinted  from  Education:  primary,  secondary  and  technical. 

325  Willard,  J.  F.  The  royal  authority  and  the  early  English  univer- 
sities.    89  p.  O.     Univ.  of  Penn.     No  price. 

This  doctor's  thesis  traces  the  early  history  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and 
their   gradual  securing  of  power  and   rights   from   the  authorities   of  the 
local   and  central   government  during  the   thirteenth    and    fourteenth   cen- 
"L  tunes. 
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326  Cambridge.  Stubbs,  C.  W.  Cambridge  and  its  story.  290  p.  O. 
Dent,  21/  net. 

Profusely  illustrated,  partly  in  color. 

327  Oxford.  Gardner,  Percy.  Oxford  at  tlie  cross  roads  ;  a  criticism  of 
the  course  of  littera;  humaniores  in  the  university.  132  p.  O.  Mac- 
inillan,  $1.25,  Blacl<,  2/6  net. 

A  criticism  of  the  Oxford  course  as  too  exclusively  literary  and  rhetorical. 
Very  careful,  conservative  and  yet  progressive. 

328  Hamilton,  S.  G.     Hertford   College.     175  p.  O.       Robinson, 

5/  net.  (College  histories.) 

329  Harris,  W.  T.  Oxford  University  and  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships. (Educ.  rev.  June,     26:  1-21.) 

Tells  of  Oxford  life  and  influences  and  of  how  they  will  probably  affect 
American  youth.  Gives  no  details  as  to  the  administration  of  the  Ameri- 
can scholarships.     Also  in  N.  H  A.  Proc.  1903,  p.  263-78. 

330  Overstreet,  H.   A.      Oxford  in  the  past  and  present.     (Cal. 

Univ.  chronicle,  April.     6  :  34-56.) 

Because  of  the  Rhodes'  scholarships  this  account  of  Oxford  should  be  of 
interest  to  American  college  men. 

331  . Oxford  University.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Re- 
port, 1901-02.     I  :  949-99.) 

Harris,  W.  T.     Oxford  University  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships.     Same  as 

no.  329. 
Hoyt,  J.  VV.     History  of  the  university  of  Oxford. 
Firth,  J.  B.     The  Bodleian  tercentenary. 
Oxford  University  extension  lectures. 

332  Walker,  Thomas.  Sights  and  scenes  in  Oxford  city  and  uni- 
versity .  .  .  illus.  with  loi  plates  .  .  .  introd.  by  Saintsbury.  obi.  Q. 
Cassell,  10/6  net. 

United  States 

See  also  376,  Education  of  women.  Full  statistical  information  about  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  is  given  in  v.  2  of  the  Report 
of  the  Comm'r  of  education. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  Carnegie  institution  belongs  here.  The  work 
of  organization  may  best  be  followed  in  the  columns  of  Science,  and  this 
journal  has  also  printed  a  notable  collection  of  letters  from  many  scien- 
tists offering  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  the  work,  scope  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Institution,  .^n  account  of  the  Institution,  together  with  a 
list  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  educational  benefactions,  will  be  found  in  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1900-01.     1:1067-80. 

See  also  no.  34  and  no.  38. 

333  The   American    college   course   from    the   point  of   view  of   a  recent 
graduate. 

Goddard,  H.  C. — .\mherst,  1900.     Educ.  rev.  June.  26:92-104. 
Showerman,  Grant — Wisconsin,   1896.     Educ.  rev.   Sept.  26:166-79. 
Putney,  E.  N. — Smith,  1899.     Educ.  rev.  Nov.  26:352-61. 
Emery,  A.  C. — Bryn  Mawr,  1892.     Educ.  rev.  Dec.  26:494-502. 

334  Bro^yn,  E.  E.     The  origin  of  American   state   universities.     45  p.  Q. 
Univ.  press,  Berkeley,  Cal.     50c.     (Univ.  of  Cal.  pub.  education,  v.  3. 

no.  1.) 

Devoted  mainly  to  a  study  of  the  movement  toward  public  control  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  previous  to  the  founding  of  state  univer- 
sities   as    they    now    exist.      Includes    a    summary    of    the    administrative 
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systems  of  all  of  the  colonial  colleges  and  comments  on  the  relation  of 
the  several  forms  of  control  to  the  freedom  of  instruction.  Bibliography 
of  about  forty  titles. 

335  Choate,  J.  H.  Education  in  America.  66  p.  D.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
London. 

Inaugural  address  at  opening  of  the  course  of  Summer  lectures  at  Oxford. 

336  Ranck,  S.  H.  The  Oxford  idea  of  education  and  the  American  small 
college.     (Reformed  church  rev.     Jan.  7:24-30.) 

337  Tombo,  Rudolf.     University  registration  statistics.     (Science,  Dec.  11. 

18:737-41.) 

A  convenient  table  of  detailed  registration  figures  for  twenty  leading  Amer- 
ican universities. 

338  Turner,  F.  J.  The  democratic  education  of  the  middle  west.  (World's 
work,  Aug.     6:3754-59.) 

Entirely  devoted  to  the  state  universities. 

339  Berea.  Rogers,  J.  A.  R.  Birth  of  Berea  College.  174  p.  S.  H.  T. 
Coates.  S'-oo. 

"  A  chapter  in  the  higher  life  of  the  country,  of  great  interest  to  all  who 
care  for  education  in  America  and  of  still  greater  interest  for  all  who 
care  for  American  character."     Outlook. 

340  Carnegie  Institution.  Carnegie  Institution.  Year  book  no.  i,  1902, 
3°5  P-  Q-     Washington. 

341  Catholic  University.  Mullany,  J.  F.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Catholic  University.    (Amer.  Cath.  quar.  rev.,  July.     28:479-89.) 

342  Columbia.  Addresses  at  the  installation  of  President  Butler  of  Colum- 
bia University.  (In  U.  S. ^Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report.  1901-02. 
622-32.) 

Extracts  from  the  addresses  of  President  C.  \V,  Eliot,  President  F.  L.  Pat- 
ton,  President  W.  R.  Harper,  Commissioner  \V.  T.  Harris,  President 
Butler  and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

343  Creighton.  Dowling,  M.  P.  Creighton  University  ;  reminiscences  of 
the  first  twenty-five  years.      280  p.  O.      Omaha. 

History  of  a  Jesuit  college  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

344  Franklin  and  Marshall.  Dubbs,  J.  H.  History  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college;  Franklin  college,  1787-1853;  Marshall  college, 
1836-1853;  Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  1853-1903.  402  p.  O. 
F.  and  M.  coll.  alumni  assoc.  Lancaster.  Pa.  $2.50. 

In  excellence  of  typography  and  pictures  the  volume  is  to  be  commended. 
It  is  also  issued  in  large  paper  edition,  50  numbered  copies  at  $5.00.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Ranck.  Enoch  Pratt  free  library,  Baltimore,  is  chairman  of  the  Puh- 
lishing  and  Sales  committee.  The  book  is  a  sober  piece  of  historical  work 
of  real  value,  for  the  colleges  chronicled,  tho  small,  have  influenced  (thru 
their  graduates)  public  education  in  Pennsylvania  to  a  very  unusual  ex- 
tent. Hickock,  Higbec,  Wickersham  and  SchaeflTer.  whose  work  for  public 
education  covers  nearly  the  whole  life  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state, 
were  all  their  graduates. 

345" Ranck,  S.  H.     College  literary  societies.     (Reformed   church 

rev.     Apr.     7:243-54.) 

With  special  reference  to  those  at  Franklin  and  Marshall. 

346  Johns  Hopkins.  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity celebration.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r.  of.  Report,  1901-02. 
I  :  609-22.) 

Extracts  from  the  addresses  of  President  D.  C.  Oilman,  President  W.  R. 
Harper  and  President   Ira  Remscn.     Twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
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347  Princeton,  Paterson,  William.  Glimpses  of  colonial  society  and  the 
life  at  Princeton  College,  1766-73  by  one  of  the  class  of  1763.  182  p. 
O,     Lippincott,  $2. 

348  Westminster.  Fisher,  M.  M,  History  of  Westminster  College, 
1851-1903,  from  1851  to  1887  by  M.  M.  Fisher,  ed.  and  continued  to 
1903  by  J.  J.  Rice.  380  p.  O.  Press  of  E.  W.  Stephens,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

This  is  a  history. of  the  Presbyterian  college  for  men  at  Fulton,  Missouri.  It 
is  an  impressive  story  of  a  typical  struggle  with  debt,  poverty  and  primi- 
tive conditions  such  as  has  marked  the  history  of  so  many  pioneer  denomi- 
national schools. 

349  Yale.  Dwight,  Timothy,  Memoirs  of  Yale  life  and  men,  1845-99. 
500  p.  O.     Dodd,  Mead,  $2.50  net. 

Reviewed  at  length  in  Dial  for  Aug.  i,  1903. 
"  The  author  speaks  with  full  knowledge,  having  spent  his  life  in  the  service 
of  the  university  as  tutor,  professor,  acting  treasurer,  college  pastor  and 
president.  He  deals  informingly  with  such  topics  as  standards  of  scholar- 
ship, methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  holding  that  all  have  changed 
for  the  better.  Most  valuable  are  the  sketches  of  Woolsey,  SiUiman, 
Marsh  and  other  Yale  worthies  of  bygone  days.  The  author's  views  on 
current  questions  of  university  policy  here  stated  merit  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  the  subject."  Philip  P.  Wells, 
Dial    35:57    (P.    F.    Bicknell);    Nation    77::74;    Yale    R.    12:334, 

350  The   Yale    bicentennial  celebration.     (In    U.   S. — Education, 

Comm'r  of.      Report,  1901-02.      i:  582-94.) 

Program,  and  extracts  from  the  addresses  of  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer  and  Presi- 
dent Cyrus  Northrop. 

378.01   College  entrance  requirements 

351  Admission  to  college  on  certificate  of  secondary  schools.  (In  U.  S.— 
Education.  Comm'r  of.     Report,  1901-02.      i  :  527--39. 

Statement  of  facts  and  argument  for  the  practice,  by  A.  S.  Whitney  of  the 

University  of  Michigan. 

352  American  mathematical  society.  Report  of  the  committee  on  defini- 
tions of  college  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics.  (Educ.  rev. 
Oct.     26  :  305-08.) 

353  Broome,  E.  C.  Historical  and  critical  discussion  of  college  admission 
requirements.  157  p.  O.  Macmillan,  $1.  (Columbia  University  con- 
tributions to  philosophy,  psychology  and  education,     v.  11.  no.  3-4.) 

Very  careful,  thoro,  clear  presentation.     Bibliography,  5  p. 

354  College  entrance  examination  board.  Third  annual  report.  (Educ. 
rev.   Oct.     26  :  266-304.) 

Also  pub.  as  their  Document  :6. 

Secretary,  T,  S.  Fiske,  Substation  84.  New  York  City,  no  price. 

Each  year  shows  increased  scope  and  amount  of  work  and  more  institutions 
becoming  members  or  discontinuing  local  examinations  and  adopting  those 
of  this  board.  The  three  years  work  of  the  board  and  its  marked  service 
to  secondary  schools  in  rendering  possible  the  maintenance  of  class  integ- 
rity, while  preparing  candidates  for  admission  to  several  different  colleges, 
is  discussed  at  length  by  E.  J.  Goodwin  in  Educ.  rev.  Dec.  -1903  p.  440-56. 
Mr.  Goodwin  compares  in  great  detail  the  papers  set  by  this  board  with 
those  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania,  who  still  conduct 
their  own  examinations,  and  makes  some  very  interesting  and  suggestive 
discoveries. 
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355  Flexner,  Abraham.  College  entrance  examinations.  (Pop.  sci.  mo. 
May.     63  :  53-60.) 

Holds  that  these  are  the  most  important  influence  molding  secondary  educa- 
tion and  pleads  for  more  unity  and  vitality  in  their  preparation. 

356  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Re- 
port of  the  commission  on  accredited  schools.     25  p.  O. 

Printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  8th  annual  volume  of  proceedings.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  unit  course  of  study  as  printed  in  the  report  for  X902  was 
modified  to  include  schools  in  which  the  length  of  the  recitation  is  forty 
minutes,  provided  there  are  five  periods  a  week.  Supplementary  statement 
for  the  unit  requirements  in  mathematics  was  offered  and  substitute  state- 
ments in  botany,  physics  and  physical  geography  to  replace  those  found  in 
report  for  1902.  Pages  53  to  91  contain  an  interesting  discussion  of  this 
report  and  of  the  attempt  to  compile  a  list  of  accredited  high  schools. 

357  Penniman,  J.  H.     The  certificate  method  of  admission  to  colleges  and 

universities.     (In  Assoc,  of  Amer.  univ.  Jour,  of  proc.    p.  17-25.) 

Discussion  p.  25-30. 

Very  full  account  of  present  status. 

358  Salmon.  L.  M.  Howshould  the  entrance  examination  paper  in  history 
be  constructed  ?  (In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc. 
Proc.     p.  101-14.) 

Dr.  James  Sullivan  follows,  p.  1 14-21  and  discussion  6  p. 
Miss  Salmon's  paper  also  in  Educ.  rev.  June.  26:22-35. 

359  Should  admission  to  colleges  be  by  examination  or  by  certificate  ? 
(In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc.  p.  8: 
8-36.) 

Followed  by  8  p.  discussion. 

Articles:  Russell,  J.  E.  Educational  value  of  examinations  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  preparatory  course.  ' 

Whitney,  A.  S.  Methods  used  in  accrediting  schools.  Also  in  School  rev. 
Feb.  11:138-48. 

Brownell,  J.  L.  Effect  of  college  entrance  examinations  on  the  secondary 
schools. 

Sachs,  Julius.    General  remarks. 

378. 1     Professional  education 

For  material  bearing  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  particular  professions 
see  the  various  heads  under  375  especially: 
375.34  Law 
375.6     tngineering 
375.61  Medicine 
375.65  Commerce 

360  American  library  association — Committee  on  library  training.  Re- 
port for  1903  at  Niagara  conference.    (Library  jour.  July.    28:82-101.) 

A  noteworthy  report  which  is  practically  the  last  word  on  present  conditions 
of  library  training. 

361  Brovtrn,  E.  E.  The  baccalaureate  course  in  its  relation  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools.     (In   N.  E.  A.     Proc.  p.  489-95.) 

Also  in  Edu.  rev,  Sept.     26:  ino-ip. 

Discusses  the  historical  growth  and  significance  of  the  bachelor's  degree, 
with  an  evident  bias  in  favor  of  shortening  the  college  course. 

362  Conference  on  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  professional  school. 
Stenographic  report  of  the  meetings,  May  8-9, 1903.  148  p.  O.  North- 
western University. 

This  conference  was  called  by  Pres.  James  of  Northwestern.     It  discussed 
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the  five  questions,  Has  the  college  a  field  peculiar  to  itself  not  covered  by 
the  demands  of  technical  and  professional  schools?  Is  it  desirable  that  the 
college  course  should  be  reduced  to  three  or  even  two  years?  What  sub- 
jects in  the  college  course  can  be  accepted  by  the  professional  school  as 
qualifying  in  part  for  the  professional  degree?  If  such  advanced  credit  be 
allowed  just  how  shall  it  be  arranged?  The  relation  of  the  technical  school 
to  the  college.  A  permanent  organization  was  effected  and  provision  made 
for  another  meeting  in  1904-  A  report  on  this  conference  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Columbia  University  is  in  the  Columbia  University  quarterly 
for  June  1903. 

363  Dexter,   E.   G.    Training    for   the   learned   professions,     (Educ.   rev. 
Jan.     25  :  28-38.) 

Ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  professors;  the  educational  preparation  of  tlie 
rank  and  file  of  these  professions. 

364  The  requirements  for  admission  to  professional  schools.     (In  Assoc,  of 
Amer.  univ.     Jour,  of  proc.     p.  30-43.) 

President  C.  W.  Eliot  argues  for  the  requirement  of  the  B.  A.  degree,  Mr. 

E.  W.  Huffcut  against  it. 
Discussion,  12  p. 

365  Thurston,    R.   H.     Education    for   professions.     (Pop.  sci.  mo.   Mar. 
62:441-52.) 

378. 2     Academic  degrees 

366  Doctorates  conferred  by   American   universities.   (Science,   Aug.    28. 
18  :  257-62.) 

St.^tistical  presentation  of  doctor's  degrees  granted  in  1903  by  subjects  and 
by  institutions.  A  list  of  the  new  doctors  with  subjects  of  their  theses  is 
added. 

367  Thomas,    F.  S.      The    LL.  D.   degree.      (Harv.    grad.    mag.     June. 
II  :  515-23-) 

379  PUBLIC   SECONDARY  EDUCATION.     THE  STATE  AND 
EDUCATION 

See  also  ^-ji  for  elementary  education  and  373  for  private  sch'ools. 

368  Aldrich,  G.  I.     The  time  limit  of  secondary  education.     (Educ.    rev. 
May.     25  :  438-54-) 

Author  is  Sup't  of  schools  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  the  paper  was  read  at  » 
meeting  of  th»  Harvard  teachers'  association. 

369  Banta,  J.  E.     High  school  societies.     (In   N.   Y.    (state)— Associated 
academic  principals.     Proc.     p.  397-402.) 

Discussion,  8  p. 

370  Draper,  A.  S.     Vital  points  touching  the  public  schools  of  a  large  city. 
22  p.  D.     Innes,  Phila.     No  price. 

Address  before  the  Public  education  association. 

371  Eliot,  C.  W.     The  improvement  of  secondary  education.     (Educ.  rev. 
May.     25  :  469-74-) 

372  More  money  for  the  public  schools.     193  p.  D.     Doubleday 

$1.  net. 

Three  addresses  given  in  October,  1902,  before  the  State  teachers*  associa- 
tions of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  in  which  Pres. 
Eliot  sums  up  in  a  large  way  the  res^ilts  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  to  date  and  some  of  its  disappointments  and  short-comings.     He 
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makes  a  definite  and  constructive  plan  for  securing  better  results;  explains 
in  detail  what  improvements  are  most  needed;  he  urges  a  greatly  increased 
outlay;  he  tells  how  more  money  may  be  spent  most  advantageously.  Any 
—  pronouncement  from  Pres.  Eliot  is  important,  and  these  essays  are  the 
matured  conclusions  of  our  most  eminent  educator  on  the  large  practical 
needs  of  our  public  schools. 

373  Farrand,  Wilson.     Existing   relations  between   school    and    college. 
(In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.     Proc.  p.  84-101.) 

President's  address. 

374  Jones,  D.  R.     Stateaid  to  secondary  schools.     103  p.  Q.     Univ.  press. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  75c.     (Univ.  of  Cal.  pub.     Education  v.  3,  no.  2.) 

This  monograph  offers  an  account,  drawn  from  original  sources,  of  the  his- 
tory of  State  aid  to  academies,  high  schools,  and  other  institutions  of 
secondary  grade,  from  the  colonial  period  down  to  the  year  1903,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  systems  of  extending  such  aid  at  the  present  time. 
In  all  of  the  States  which  have  taken  advanced  ground  in  this  matter. 
The  information  which  it  contains  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  the 
making  of  plans  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  State  systems  of 
secondary  education. 

375  Jordan,  D.  S.     Politics  in  the  schools.     (In  his  Voice  of  the   scholar. 
Elder,  Si. 50,  p.  240-60.) 

376  Lang^,  O.  H.     The  school  as  a  social  center.     (In  N.  Y.-(state) — Uni- 
versity.    41st  convocation,     p.  291-97.) 

Discussion,  5  p. 

It  should  be  made  one. 

377  Maclean,  G.  E.     The  promise  and  potency  of  educational  unity  in  the 
United   States.     (In    N.  Y.  (state) — University.     41st   convocation,  p. 

224-35.) 

Discussion,  12  p. 

378  Rawles,  W.  A.     Public  education.     (In  his  centralizing  tendencies  in 

the  administration  of  Indiana.     Columbia  univ.  studies,     v.  17,  no.  i^ 
p.  26-141.) 

379  Salmon,  L.  M.     Civil-service  reform  principles  in  education.     (Educ. 
rev.  April.     25  :  348-55.) 

Read  at  annual  meeting  of  National  civil-service  reform  league. 

380  Seaver,  E.  P.     Expenditures  for    public    schools.     (Educ.  rev.   May 
25  :  475-82.) 

We  need  much  more  money  for  the  public  schools. 

379. 14     School  la7us 

381  Parsons,  J.  R.     Tendencies  in  school  legislation'in  1902.     (Educ.  rev. 
June.    26 :  36-48.) 

379. 1 5     School  supervision 

The  latest  comprehensive  statistics  of  .American  city  schools  are  always  found 
in  volume  2  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education. 

382  Bnrnham,.  W.   H.       Principles   of    municipal    school    administration. 
Atlantic,  July.     92  :  io5-[2.) 

Economy;  school  politics;  local  adaptation;  autonomy;  expert  administration; 
civil  service;  concentration  of  power  and  responsibility. 

383  Gilbert,  C.  B.     Administration    of   public   school   systems.     (Forum. 
Oct.-Dec.     35  :  304-14.) 
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384  Jones,  L.  H.     The  best  methods  of  electing  school  boards.     (In  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  158-63.) 

Five  members,  one  elected  each  year  by  popular  vote  for  five  years,  nomi- 
nations made  by  petition. 

385  McAndrew,  William.     The  education  of  school  boards.     (Dial,  Aug. 
16.     35:81-84.) 

Complains  that  school  trustees  are  intolerant  of  educational  experts;  un- 
willing to  give  superintendents  proper  power;  inclined  to  political  and  per- 
sonal inriuence  in  choosing  teachers. 

379.23  Compulsory  education 

386  Perrin,  J.  W.     Beginnings  of  compulsory  education.     (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
25  :  240-48.) 

From  first  traces  to  close  of  i8th  century. 

379. 5  Secondary  education  in  special  countries 

Canada  , 

387  Adams,  John.     The  Protestant  school  system  in  the  province  of  Que- 
bec.    137  p.  O.     Longmans,  40c. 

Chijia 
See  also  no.  408. 

388  Sites,  C.  M.  Lacey.     The  educational  edicts  of  1901  in  China.     (Educ. 


rev.  Jan.     25  :  67-75.' 


France 


389  Corapayr6,    Gabriel.      Reform   of    secondary   education     in   France. 
(Educ.  rev.  Feb.     25  :  130-45.) 

Great  Britain 

See  also  no.  60,  no.  61  and  no.  152. 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.  List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode, 
London. 

The  great  "  public  schools  "  for  boys  are  under  373. 

There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  writing  on  the  English  Education  Bill  of 
1902,  in  the  periodicals,  in  the  public  press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books. 

The  articles  given  below  are  those  which  seem  to  be  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  current  discussion,  which  has  turned  largely  upon  two  topics, 
to  wit.  The  educational  situation  in  London  as  affected  by  the  Act  and 
How  shall  the  new  Act  be  amended — for  it  seems  to  be  assumed  tliat  it 
cannot  stand  in  present  form.  All  belated  journal  comment  on  the  Act  as 
'  it  first  appeared,  which  does  not  in  some  way  relate  to  its  actual  workings 

and  results,   has  been  omitted,   as  this  phase   was   fully  covered  in  this. 
bibliography  last  year. 

Among  the  books  giving  the  text  of  the  law,  with  more  or  less  commentary, 
are  Baker's  Local  education,  Black,  5^.  net;  Barlow's  Education  Act,  But 
terworth,  3s.  6d.  net;  Cassoh  and  Whiteley's  Education  Act,  Knight,  ys.  6d 
Gilbertson's  Pocket  guide,  Osborn,  is.  net;  Jones's  Law  of  public  educa- 
tion, Rivingtons/  21s.  net;  two  handbooks  by  Knight  at  35.  6d.  and  2s.  6d, 
Macnamara  and  Jackman,  How  to   work  the   Education  Act,  The  Sdiool- 
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master;  Mothersole,  Everybody's  guide,  Hadden,  2S.  6d.  net;  Mothersole^ 
Analysis,  Hodder,  6d. ;  Organ  and  Thomas,  Education  law,  Butterworth, 
I2S.  6d.  net;  Owen,  Education  Acts  1870-1902,  Knight,  21J.  6d.  net;  Raw- 
lings,  Free  chorchman's  guide  to  the  Education  Act,  Law,  2s.  6d.  net; 
Wyatt's  companion  to  the  Education  Acts,  and  an  edition  of  the  Acts  by 
Taylor,  Routledge,  2S.  6d. 

390  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  London  education  bill ;  a  forecast.  (Fortn. 
rev.     79 :  195-205.) 

391  Douglas,  C.  M.  and  Jones,  H.  Scottish  education  reform ;  a  scheme 
of  distinct  school  boards  and  a  national  council.  85  p.  O.  MacLehose, 
1/  net. 

Pref.  by  R.  B.  Haldane. 

392  Fairbaim,  A.  M.  Education  ;  national  or  denominational .'  33  p.  O. 
Hodder,  6d. 

393  Henson,  H.  H.  The  Education  Act  and  after  ;  an  appeal  addressed, 
with  all  possible  respect,  to  the  nonconformists,  fellow-guardians  with 
English  churchmen  of  the  national  Christianity.     96  p.  O.     Methuen,  i/ 

394  Kekewich,  G.  W.  The  amendment  of  the  education  acts.  (Con- 
temp,  rev.  Oct.     84  :  457-68.) 

This  author  has  served  for  some  years  as  secretary  of  the  British  education 
department.  His  opinions  on  the  Act  of  1902  and  its  effects  are  very 
pronounced  and  partisan.  He  even  hints  at  repeal,  fearing  that  the  act  ia 
beyond  amendment.  He  concludes  "  Nothing  short  of  the  total  exclusion 
of  denominational  teaching  from  public  elementary  schools  will  be  an 
effectual  remedy  for  the  iniquities  of  the  present  act." 

395  The  church  and  the  education  act.     (Contenip.  rev.  June.     83: 

779-86.) 

Excellent  sample  of  the  radical  Nonconformist  objection  to  the  Act  of  190a. 

396  Macnamara,  T.  J.  The  education  act  in  the  new  parliament.  (Fortn. 
rev.  Nov.     80:  800-09.) 

Assuming  that  the  Act  of  1902  must  soon  be  amended,  the  author  tries  t» 
state  impartially  the  differences  between  the  two  hostile  camps  and  then 
gives  his  plan  for  amendments  which  will  make  peace.  As  the  suggestions 
of  an  educator  who  is  also  an  M.  P.  they  are  worth  studying. 

397  The  government  and  the  London  education  problem.  (Contemp. 

rev.  Feb.     83  :  153-67.) 

398  The  new  education  act  at  work.    (Fortn.  rev.  Jan.     79  :  88-99.) 

Tells  why  and  how  the  Act  will  work  towards  a  national  system  of  Edu- 
cation. 

399  O'Shea.  J.  J.  English  Education  bill  ;  getting  back  to  first  principles. 
(Amer.  Cath.  quar.  rev.  Jan.     28:  114-29.) 

From  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 

400  Report  on  a  Conference  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
for  boys,  convened  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    148  p.  O.  Camb.  Univ.  press,  i/  net. 

401  Richards,  J.  W.  The  municipalisation  of  secondary  education,  a  plea 
for  the  proper  recognition  of  efficient  private  schools  as  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.     58  p.  O.     Simpkin,  6d  net. 

402  Sadler,  M.  E.  Report  of  the  City  of  Sheffield  committee  on  second- 
ary and  higher  education.     45  p.  O.     Eyre,  i/. 
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403  Smith,     F.   W.     English     popular  schools.      (Educ.  April-May,  23 : 

471-82;  545-58.) 

These  articles  are  based  in  part  upon  visits  to  city  and  country  schools, 
board  schools  and  voluntary  schools,  schools  in  populous  centers  and 
schools  under  small  boards  in  all  parts  of  England.  The  administration, 
internal  and  external  organization  and  methods  are  discussed. 

404  Secondary  education  in  the  English  popular  schools.     (School 

rev.  May.     11  :  361-78). 

405  Smith,     Goldwin.     Shall    the    state    educate.'     (Monthly    rev.   Jan. 

10:  37-49-) 

Thoughtful,  and  rather  pessimistically  doubtful  whether  a  national  system  of 
education  hastily  created  by  the  strife  of  two  opposing  political  parties  is 
best  for  England.  The  author  especially  objects  to  such  a  hasty  solution 
of  the  question  when  it  is  so  fiercely  affected  by  religious  and  by  commer- 
cial infiuences  so  wholly  alien  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

406  Webb,    Sidney.      London    education.     (Nineteenth    cent.   Oct.     54: 

561-80). 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  most  prominent  facts  and  problems  of  London  educa- 
tion, with  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1902. 

Japan 

407  Clement,  E.  W.  Education.  (In  his  Handbook  of  modern  Japan. 
McClurg,  $2.  net.     p.  209-21.) 

The  barest  outline. 

408  Lewis,  R.  E.     The  educational  conquest  of  the  far  east.     248  p.  O. 

Revell,  $1.  net. 

Government  education  in  Japan,  p.  1-94;  Government  education  in  China,  p. 
95-188;  Scholastic  and  religious  problems  p.  189-214,  concluding  with  an 
extensive  but  carelessly  arranged  bibliography. 

The  chapters  on  Japan  are  recast  from  an  account  previously  noted  in  these 
pages  (1900,  no.  477)  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education 
1898-99  1:259-302.  The  whole  forms  an  excellent  discussion  of  educa- 
tional problems  and  conditions  of  the  day. 

United  States 

409  Brown,  E.  E.  The  making  of  our  middle  schools;  an  account  of  the 
development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  547  p.  O. 
Longmans,  $3. 

See  no.  65  for  descriptive  note. 

410  Cloyd,  D.  E.  Old  and  new  in  southern  education.  (Rev.  of  rev. 
April.     27;  417-25.) 

Interesting  pictures  and  significant  statistics  from  a  school  visitor  for  the 
General  education  board, 

411  Ellis,  L.  B.  Educating  Southern  factory  children.  (Gunton's  Mag. 
May.  8  :  459-70.) 

A  brief  account  of  the  very  interesting  experiment  of  the  Primary  Industrial 
School  at  Columbus,  Ga. 

412  Foos,  C.  S.     Evening  high  schools.     (Educ.  Sept.     24:  16-27.) 

413  Kilgo,  J.  C.  Some  phases  of  southern  education.  (South  Atlantic 
quar.  April.     2:  137-51.) 

414  Murphy,  E.  G.  The  schools  of  the  people.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  129-37.) 

On  public  education  in  the  south  by  the  secretary  of  the  Southern  educa- 
tion board. 
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415  Sadler,   M.   E.     Impressions   of    American   education.     (Educ.    rev. 
Mar.     25  :  217-31.) 

416  Southern    educational    problems.     (Annals    of    Amer.    acad.     Sept. 
22  :  245-329.) 

Thirteen  short  papers  on  different  phases  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Massachusetts 

417  Hale,  E.  E.     The  Boston  Latin  school.     (Educ.  June.     23  :  607-16.) 

Brief  historical  account 
New  York 

418  Draper,  A.  S.     Origin  and  development  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  of  New  York.      107  j).  S.     Bardeen,  50c. 

Reprint  of  a  noteworthy  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Draper  in  1890  when 
Sup't  of  public  instruction  in  Xew  York  state.  The  original  edition  has 
long  been  out  01  print.  Dr.  Draper  shows  how  the  Dutch  fostered  free 
schools  while  the  English  neglected  them;  how  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York  interested  themselves  in  elementary  educa- 
tion; how  the  "  rate  bill  "  was  finally  discarded;  how  the  system  of  State 
supervision  grew  up  and  what  part  was  played  by  various  voluntary  or- 
ganizations of  teachers  and  by  certain  citizens  of  the  Empire  state. 

419  New    York  City.     Shaw,  A.  M.     The   true   character   of    New    York 

public  schools.     (World's  work,  Dec.     7  ;  4204-21.) 

The  pictures  are  the  larger  and  better  part  of  a  gossipy  article  on  a  dozen  or 
more  random  topics. 

420  Philadelphia.     Woodruff,  C.  R.     A  corrupt  school    system.     (Educ. 
rev.  Dec.     26 :  433-39.) 

Tells  how  Republican  teachers  are  assessed  two  per  cent,  of  their  salaries 
by  the  Republican  machine,  for  campaign  purposes. 

421  St.  Louis.     Eliot,  E.  C.     School  administration  :  the  St.  Louis  method. 
(Educ.  rev.  Dec.     26:464-75.) 

422  San  Francisco.     Burk,  Frederic.     San  Francisco  method  of  appoint- 
ing teachers.     (Educ.  rev.  Jan.     25:  76-81.) 

Virginia 

423  Frissell,  H.  B.     Educational    progress   in  Virginia.     (South    Atlantic 
quar.,  July.     2  :  199-208.) 
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Educational  Review;  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  Analytical  Index 
to  volumes  i  to  25 — By  Charles  Alexander  Nelson,  Head  Reference  Librar- 
ian, Columbia  University  Library.  New  York:  Educational  Review  Publishing 
Co.,  1904.     218  p.     $2-f-l2c.  postage  ;  after  July  i,  1904,  $3-f-  12c.  postage. 

The  first  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Educational  Review 
fonn  a  cyclopedia  of  education  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
Barnard's  American  journal  of  education  and  one  of  far  more 
real,  presept  value  to  the  active  worker  in  current  educational 
fields.  'These  volumes  cover,  under  one  editor,  twelve  years 
of  unparalleled  educational  growth  and  activity. 

Now  comes  a  stout  volume  in  which  the  entire  contents  of 
these  twenty-five  volumes,  from  the  signed  leading  articles  and 
reviews  down  to  the  smallest  editorial  notes,  are  carefully 
indexed  under  authors  and  subjects.  Not  only  are  all  the 
important  articles  indexed  in  the  usual  manner  which  the  term 
implies,  but  in  many  cases  important  paragraphs  have  been 
given  separate  entry,  and  every  signed  article,  other  than  a 
formal  book  review,  is  analyzed  so  minutely,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  almost  page  by  page,  as  to  present  a  real  synopsis 
of  its  contents.  Thus  G.  B.  Halsted — The  teaching  of  geom- 
etry is  entered  of  course  under  the  author's  name  and  again 
under  the  heading  Geometry,  where  the  subject  entry  fills  an 
entire  half  coluijin,  and  twenty-four  additional  analytic  topical 
headings  summarize  the  contents  of  the  article  so  thoroly  that  a 
user  is  at  once  informed  as  to  its  nature  and  scope  and  can 
decide  whether  it  will  serve  his  purpose  without  reference  to 
the  article  itself. 

This  minute  analysis  of  articles,  after  the  manner  of  only  the 
very  best  book  indexes,  is  a  new  and  welcome  feature  in  the 
indexing  of  periodicals.  The  combined  single  ?ndexes  in  each 
of  the  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Educational  Review  fill 
about  eighty  pages,  while  the  present  index  fills  218  pages: 
these  figures  show  how  thoro  and  detailed  the  work  has  been. 
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The  excellences  of  a  good  index  minister  to  the  user  of  it  so 
unobtrusively;  they  save  time  for  him  which  he  does  not  know 
would  have  been  lost  had  his  tool  been  clumsier;  they  are  so 
generally  unperceived  and  unnamable  by  the  layman,  that  the 
finished  and  careful  technical  work  that  distinguishes  the  index 
under  review  will  bear  mention  in  detail. 

The  analytic  feature  has  already  been  noticed.  The  noting 
of  inclusive  paging  shows  to  just  how  much  of  an  article  the 
reference  will  lead.  The  arrangement  with  two  columns  to 
the  page;  the  immunity  from  typographical  faults;  the  liberal 
spacing  which  begins  each  item  on  a  new  line;  the  use  of  dis- 
tinguishing types  for  volume  number,  author,  subject,  and 
book-review  entries;  the  prominent  indention  of  the  first  word 
of  each  entry,  and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  full  fore- 
names are  given  in  all  author  entries  (this  last  feature'alone 
must  have  cost  more  time  and  pains  than  its  rather  doubtful 
addition  to  the  utility  of  the  index  would  seem  to  justify)  are 
all  points  which  mark  th'e  compiler,  Mr.  C.  A.  Nelson,  the 
head  reference  librarian  of  Columbia  University,  as  an  expert 
in  such  work. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  suggest  any  possible  short-comings 
were  it  not  that  this  index  is  good  enough  to  serve  for  an 
admirable  model  for  others,  and  a  word  or  two  here  may  help 
to  make  them  even  better. 

The  present  reviewer  would  have  provided  more  cross-refer- 
erences.  To  illustrate:  in  looking  up  the  subject  of  Degrees, 
material  is  referred  to  under  the  following  headings:  Bac- 
calaureate degree;  bachelor  of  arts  degree;  degrees;  doctor's 
degrees ;  honorary  degrees ;  honorary  medical  degrees ;  Oxford 
B.  A.  degree  and  possibly  others  which  have  not  been  thought  of. 
Either  all  this  material  should  have  been  grouped  under  the 
one  heading  Degrees  with  references  from  the  others,  or  the 
various  headings  used  should  have  been  bound  together  by  such 
a  number  of  cross-references  that  all  the  material  on  Degrees 
would  readily  reveal  itself  to  the  searcher  under  that  caption. 

This  index  will  increase  the  reference  value  of  any  set  or 
partial  set  of  the  Educational  Review  manifold,  and  will  be 
valuable  also  to  all  serious  students  of,  or  writers  on,  educa- 
tional topics,  as  a  significant  contribution  to  the  bibliography 
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of  the  whole  range  of  educational  subjects;  a  reference  tool 
which  should  always  be  at  hand. 

J.  I.  Wyer 
The  University  of  Nebraska  Lihraky 


The   leading   facts   of  French  history. — By  D.   H.  Montgomery.     Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.     pp.  328.     $1.12. 

The  immense  vogue  which  this  series  of  Leading  facts  of 
history  has  enjoyed  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  directness 
of  the  narrative,  as  to  the  method  of  copious  omission  by 
which  the  story  of  a  nation  is  traced  in  bold  relief  and  the 
young  student  is  not  troubled  with  all  the  intricacies  which 
underlie  the  clear-cut  exterior.  This  is  a  policy  which  is 
justified  by  more  than  its  success.  It  is  really  the  only 
resource  left  for  a  historian  who  would  tell  a  great  story  in  a 
short  compass  and  not  have  it  dry  as  dust.  Dry  or  dull  the 
present  book  certainly  is  not.  It  is  interesting  without  being 
merely  a  story-book,  and  the  romantic  side  of  it  is  none  the 
less  genuine  because  based  solidly  on  fact. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  scholarly  make  up  of  this  revised 
edition,  our  judgment  must  be  less  favorable.  It  is  true  that 
it  shows  traces  of  a  conscientious  endeavor  to  incorporate  in 
it  the  results  of  recent  scholarship.  For  example,  the  legend 
of  the  universal  fear  of  the  year  one  thousand  is  at  least 
partially  put  aside.  But  the  main  authorities  upon  which  the 
author  relied  are  now  none  too  safe  guides,  however  august 
their  names  may  sound  to  the  layman.  Guizot  and  Martin  are 
no  longer  undisputed  masters  in  French  history.  The  com- 
plete absence  of  mention  of  Lavisse's  monumental  Histoire  de 
France  shows  at  once  that  the  earlier  part  of  our  story  rests 
on  insecure  basis.  The  same  is  true  when  we  turn  to  the 
revolutionary  period.  The  narrative  is  clear  enough,  but 
shows  no  traces  of  that  clarifying  process  which  has.  in  our 
own  day,  shown  us  the  meaning  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
logic  of  events.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  both  teacher  and  pupils 
to  have  the  Reign  of  Terror  brought  out  as  the  point  of  interest 
in  that  great  movement  which  had  before  that  incidental  dis- 
turbance overthrown  the  feudal  svstem  and  introduced  the 
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new  social  regime  of  equality.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  in 
the  most  intense  form  followed  during  the  period  of  adjust- 
ment, that  was  all.  The  whole  conception  of  the  greatest 
event  in  French  history,  as  outlined  on  page  236,  is  wrong. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  Shailer  Mathews's  little  book 
The  French  revolution,  and  to  such  standard  works  as  those 
of  Gomel,  Sorel,  Aulard,  etc. 

There  are  other  elements  of  weakness,  which  might  be 
pointed  out, — such  as  the  almost  meaningless  list  of  authors  on 
page  302,  instead  of  some  characterization  of  the  great  literary 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  lack  of  true 
proportion  in  giving  the  creation  of  modeiri  France  under 
Napoleon  a  half  page,  and  the  story  of  his  wars,  thirty-five 
pages.  But  as  for  this  latter  defect,  who  can  help  it?  We 
are  still  too  close  to  that  great  age  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
its  external  movement,  however  transient.  What  would 
Napoleon  mean  to  our  boys  and  girls  if  he  were  presented  as 
he  himself  desired  he  should  go  down  in  history, — not  merely 
the  destructive  warrior,  but  the  great  creative  statesman? 

The  popular  qualities  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  book  will  insure 
its  wide  acceptance,  but  it  should  be  superseded  before  long. 

J.  T.  Shotwell 

Columbia  University 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS 

_      ,.      .       ,     Dr.    Otto   W.    Beyer   of   the   University  of 
Equalization  of      ,     .      .      ,  ,  .,  ,     ,        ,   ,. 

the  Nine-class      Leipzig  has  recently  contributed  the  follow- 

"o^f'ceraany'*     ing     very     interesting    summary     of     some 
developments   in   connection   with  secondary 
education  in  Germany  to  School,  the  new  English  educational 
periodical : 

"  The  most  important  event  of  late  years  in  the  matter  of 
German  education  is  undoubtedly  the  Emperor's  decree  order- 
ing the  equalization  of  all  the  nine-class  Higher  Schools  ^  with 
regard  to  the  academic  studies  at  universities  and  colleges  for 
some  special  branch  of  study,  such  as  technological  institutes, 
schools  of  mines,  of  forestry,  of  agriculture,  of  veterinary 
medicine.  That  equalization  has  been  efifected  not  by  the 
Emperor  as  such,  but  by  the  Emperor  as  King  of  Prussia.  It 
is,  moreover,  not  a  decree  for  the  whole  of  the  German  Empire 
— the  Education  Department  is  not  an  imperial  department, 
either  as  regards  elementary  or  secondary  schools — but  it  is  a 
decree  for  Prussia  only.  Prussia,  however,  by  reason  of  the 
exemplary  organization  of  her  secondary  public  instruction  so 
far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  exercises  an  enormous  in- 
fluence in  Germany;  and,  moreover,  the  great  advantages  of 
the  equalization  of  the  nine-class  schools,  both  for  individuals 
and  the  community  at  large,  insure  that  sooner  or  later  the 
remaining  German  States  will  follow  suit.  Indeed,  this  has, 
to  some  extent,  already  happened. 

"  There  are  now  in  the  German  Empire  the  following  kinds 
of  nine-class  Higher  Schools: 

■  "  ( I )  The  Classical  Gymnasium,  called  simply  Gymnasium, 
with  the  two  classical  languages  and  one  modern  language, 
generally  French,  but  in  certain  special  cases  English. 

"  (2)  The  Real-Gymnasium,  with  one  classical  language, 
Latin,  and  two  modern  languages,  French  and  English. 

'  There  are  also  six-class  Higher  Schools,  but  they  are  not  dealt  with  here. 
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"  (3)  The  Ober-Realschule,  without  classical  languages, 
but  with  the  two  abo\'e-named  modern  languages. 

"  There  are  Gymnasia  and  Real-Gymnasia  in  every  German 
State,  but  the  Ober-Realschulen  are  wanting,  for  instance,  in 
Saxony. 

"  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gymnasium  has  always 
been  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  strength  of  the  Ober- 
Realschule  resides  in  its  employment  of  exclusively  modern 
means  of  culture.  The  Realschule  aims  at  an  educational 
ideal  in  which  both  ancient  and  modern  elements  are 
represented.  That  a  similar  ethical  basis  is  common  to  all 
three  types  of  schools  may  be  seen  in  the  study  of  religion, 
German,  and  history.  But  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
three  types  of  schools  outweigh  that  common  basis.  Hitherto 
only  the  education  offered  by  the  Gymnasium  has  been  con- 
sidered complete.  The  right  to  certain  particular  university 
courses  of  study  was  granted  grudgingly,  and  almost  as  if 
imder  compulsion,  to  the  Real-Gymnasium.  For  a  long  time 
the  Ober-Realschule  was  treated  from  a  step-motherly  point 
of  view,  even  the  right  to  a  university  course  in  the  science  of 
building  was  withheld  from  it,  altho  we  should  scarcely  look 
to  find  suitable  preparation  for  a  future  master-builder  in  the 
curriculum  offered  by  an  Ober-Realschule.  Thus  the  Im- 
perial decree  for  the  equalization  in  value  of  all  three  kinds  of 
preparation  for  academic  studies  has  caused  a  radical  change. 
Whereas  formerly,  after  gaining  his  full  certificate  at  a  Real- 
Gymnasium  or  an  Ober-Realschule,  a  young  man  could  not 
take  up  the  study  of  law,  now  if  he  comes  from  an  Ober- 
Realschule  where  he  would  not  have  studied  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  from  a  Real-Gymnasium  where  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
made  sufficient  progress  in  Latin,  he  is  allowed  to  matriculate 
at  the  university.  Neither  would  anyone  coming  from  a 
Gymnasium  and  wishing  perhaps  to  study  building-technics 
be  refused.  But  if  he  had  matriculated,  he  would 
naturally  seize  the  opportunity  of  supplying  deficiencies  in 
those  studies  required  for  the  comprehension  of  lectures  on 
the  subject,  studies  which  had  not  been  possible  at  school,  but 
which,  adapted  to  the  age  and  to  the  future  vocation  of  the 
student,  are  yet  within  the  scope  of  an  academic  course  of 
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study.  That  such  a  necessity,  at  least  for  students  leaving 
the  German  Real-Gymnasium  and  the  Prussian  Ober-Real- 
schule,  is  now  recognized  in  regard  to  the  study  of  law,  med- 
icine, and  certain  divisions  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  is  due 
to  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  in  a  decree 
to  the  deans  of  the  juristic  faculties  devised  the  necessary 
regulations.  By  conscientiously  following  those  regulations 
the  student  can  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  his  preparation. 

"  The  economic  importance  of  this  equalization  should  not 
be  underrated.  In  that  connection  the  following  points  of  view 
should  be  considered : 

"  (i)  The  equalization  widens  the  possibilities  of  the  prep- 
aration for  a  calling  which  presupposes  academic  studies. 
As  things  are  now,  a  young  man  with  the  preparation  afforded 
by  an  Ober-Realschule  can  study  theology  or  classics  without 
being  obliged  to  pass  a  supplementary  examination.  Formerly 
he  had  to  prove  that  he  had  in  some  way  made  up  for  the 
Gymnasium  course  of  study.  Now  anyone  who  has  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  any  nine-class  Higher  School  can  pass 
on  to  any  academic  course  of  study  he  prefers. 

"  (2)  The  similarity  of  education  of  all  higher  ranks  is 
preserved,  since  it  is  only  in  the  older  Higher  Schools  that  the 
so-called  ethical  studies — religion,  German,  history— are 
placed  correspondingly  in  importance  in  the  forefront,  and  are 
made  the  means  for  the  concentration  of  the  student's 
personality. 

"  (3)  It  can  only  form  a  vivifying  influence  on  the  special 
studies, — such  mathematics,  natural  science,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  drawing,  of  the  Ober-Realschulen  and  the  Real- 
schulen  if  their  educative  value  is  recognized  as  equal  with 
that  of  the  special  Gymnasium  course  of  studies.  If  the 
Emperor  procures  light  and  air  for  this  purely  modern  educa- 
tional ideal,  he  has  our  entire  sympathy.  At  the  same  time, 
with  an  impartial  mind,  he  regards  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  actual  life,  and  recognizes  how  greatly  those  modern 
studies  have  furthered  the  German  nation  in  its  justifiable 
efforts  to  learn  to  become  a  world-ruling  power  in  technics, 
industry,  and  commerce. 

"  (4)  Not  a  less  advantage  is  it  that  parents  who  destine  a 
son  to  a  special  course  of  study  can  now  keep  him  longer  at 
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home.  His  parents  need  not  now  send  him  away  because  no 
Higher  School  exists  in  their  native  town  where  the  special 
instruction  that  they  desire  for  him  can  be  obtained.  In 
future,  every  Higher  School  can  be  utilized  for  preparation  for 
any  profession,  since  any  deficiency  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  is  supplemented  by  special  assistance.  That  the  boys 
can  be  kept  longer  at  home  has,  too,  a  very  great  social  im- 
portance. A  son's  feelings  of  respect  for  his  .parents  will  be 
deepened,  and  under  his  parents'  eyes  the  young  man  is  pre- 
served from  many  dangerous  temptations.  What  a  parent 
feels  when  he  sends  his  son  out  into  the  world  we  know ;  with 
what  feelings  after  years  of  absence  he  is  received  back  we 
do  not  know. 

"  (5)  Even  the  Gymnasium  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
equalization  of  all  the  Higher  Schools,  because  thereby  the 
odium  is  taken  from  it  that  it  is  a  privileged  school.  It  can 
now  for  the  first  time  show  what  it  can  accomplish  when  it  has 
to  enter  the  lists  on  equal  terms  with  all  the  Higher  Schools. 

"  Thus  it  is  clear  that  this  important  educational  measure  of 
the  equalization  of  all  nine-class  Higher  Schools  presents  new 
views  in  many  directions,  views  that  may  not  be  wholly  in- 
significant for  Germany's  neighbors." 


A    th      T  ^    representative    committee    of    the    Male 

Many  Women         Teaciiers'  Association  of  New  York  City  has 
eac  ers  recently  issued  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the 

subject  of  the  excess  of  women  teachers  in  the  schools.     The 
document  contains  the  following  paragraphs : 

1.  At  the  present  time  over  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  in  the 
United  States  leave  school  without  ever  coming  in  contact  with 
a  single  male  teacher. 

In  the  large  cities,  taken  altogether,  the  percentage  is  much 
higher. 

2.  There  are  fewer  male  teachers  in  the  United  States  to-day 
than  in  1880,  while  the  number  of  women  teachers  has 
doubled. 

In  1880,  there  were  122.795  '""^1^  teachers  and  163,000  fe- 
male teachers;  in  1902,  there  were  122,392  male,  and  317,000 
female  teachers. 
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In  1880,  42  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States 
were  men;  in  1890,  33  per  cent:;  and,  in  1900,  less  than  28 
per  cent. 

In  1880,  in  Massachusetts,  13  per  cent,  were  men;  in  1890, 
9  per  cent. ;  and  at  present  8  per  cent. 

3.  The  elementary  schools  of  the  great  cities  of  our  country 
are  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  women  teachers.  The 
few  men  that  are  in  the  elementary  schools  are  largely  in  ad- 
ministrative work.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  cities  of  this 
country,  the  reports  show  that  93  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are 
female. 

The  statistics  for  the  elementary  schools  show  that  97  per 
cent,  of  all  the  teachers  are  females,  or  there  are  3  men  teachers 
out  of  every  100  teachers. 

Again,  there  are  1500  children  in  the  elementary  schools  to 
one  male  teacher. 

In  New  York  City,  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  the  public 
schools  are  taught  by  women. 

4.  Formerly  women  were  employed  as  teachers  because  such 
a  practice  was  deemed  expedient. 

Men  were  then  considered  the  ideal  teachers. 

While  this  ideal  has  largely  passed  away  among  administra- 
tive agents,  and  the  tendency  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  to  place 
all  the  agencies  of  education  in  woman's  hands  as  her  particular 
function,  yet  we  have  found,  as  teachers,  that  parents  decidedly 
prefer  men  teachers. 

5.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  the  schools  has 
been  a  most  rapid  change,  and  unprecedented  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  world.  It  has  had  as  yet  scarcely  the  sanction 
of  a  generation. 

6.  Further,  not  only  do  we  find  that  women  are  employed  in 
elementary  schools  to  such  an  extent  as  to  practically  exclude 
men,  but  also  that  their  employment  in  secondary  and  higher 

•  institutions  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 

In  the  colleges  of  our  country  where  25  years  ago  all 
teachers,  were  men,  over  10  per  cent,  of  their  faculties  are  now 
women. 

In  the  high  schools  of  New  York  State,  for  instance,  there 
are  two  female  teachers  to  one  male  teacher. 

7.  Along  with  the  feminization  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
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country,  a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  feminization  of  the 
students  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  and  colleges  has 
taken  place. 

In  many  colleges,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no 
women  now  over  25  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  women.  In 
coeducational  institutions,  women  students  have  increased 
from  51  per  cent.,  in  1880,  to  71  per  cent,  in  1900. 

In  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country  there  are  three 
girls  to  two  boys,  or  100,000  more  girls  than  boys,  and  this 
divergence  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  New  York  City,  there  are  four  high  school  girls  to  three 
boys;  in  Chicago,  two  girls  to  one  boy;  in  Philadelphia,  four 
girls  to  one  boy,  and  surely  Philadelphia  presents  the  most 
anomalous  situation  in  the  educational  history  of  the  world. 

It  has  a  Commercial  High  School,  devoted  to  specific  prep- 
aration for  business  pursuits,  filled  with  1500  girls,  and  not  a 
single  boy.     (See  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education.) 

The  conditions  as  stated  above  have  led  us  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  in  support  of  recommendations  which 
we  have  appended  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

SOCIOLOGICAL   ASPECT 

The  ultimate  standards  by  which  we  must  determine  the 
efficiency  for  good  or  evil  of  a  national  policy  of  employing 
women  teachers  for  elementary  schools,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  men,  must  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  human  society. 

These  three  social  notions  at  least  demand  attention. 

I.  The  family  ideal. — It  is  almost  commonplace  to  men- 
tion that  the  family  is  the  fundamental  institution  of  society. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  its  preservation  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  society  or  the  state. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ever  lessening 
regard  of  educated  people  for  the  family  ideal  should  be  viewed 
with  alarm. 

Statistics  show  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  men  and' 
women  of  our  country  now  ever  marry,  and  this  proportion 
i's  constantly  being  lowered. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  so  large  a  body  of  unmarried  women  teachers  may 
be,  along  with  the  other  public  employment  of  women,  one  of 
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the  agencies  which  is  diminishing  the  extent,  power,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  home. 

2.  Physiological  limitation. — The  pursuance  by  a  large 
class  of  women  of  a  regular,  systematic,  and  arduous  public 
employment,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  limitations  of 
man,  certainly  provokes  the  query :  Are  women  able  to  continue 
such  a  work  without  serious  loss  to  their  physical  well-being? 
They  may  endure  the  strain,  but  are  there  not  signs  that  their 
greatest  and  best  physical  powers  are  being  broken  ? 

3.  Proper  function. — We  l)eg  to  suggest  that  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  indicates  a  differentiation 
of  vocation.  The  necessity  of  a  home  surely  shows  us  the  true 
function  of  man  and  woman  in  the  formation  and  support  of 
that  home.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  question  the  public 
policy  of  continuing  and  extending  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  the 
emplo\Tnent  of  women,  winch  positively  prohibits  them,  while 
participants  in  that  employment,  from  undertaking  their  more 
natural  place  in  the  world's  work. 

EDIC.VTIOXAI.    ASPECT 

We  ask  in  this  connection  a  comparative  view  of  the  relative 
merits  of  men  and  women  as  teachers  of  boys  above  the  age  of 
ten  years. 

This  comparison  must  I)e  I«sed  upon  the  judgments  of  the 
true,  lasting  eduoitional  results  of  men  and  women  as  teachers. 

1.  Men  teachers  are  necessary  as  ideals  for  boys. — Imitation 
is  surely  a  paramoimt  force  in  education.  The  boy  imitates 
not  only  what  he  sees  and  hears,  but  also  the  inner  soul  and 
motives  that  direct  action  in  his  ideal. 

If  it  is  granted  that  a  boy  should,  during  his  school  life, 
gain,  above  all  true,  sterling,  manly  character,  then  we  aver 
that  he  must  come  under  tlie  immediate  control  of  its  only 
embodiment — a  just,  capable,  and  devoted  man. 

2.  A  boy  needs  forceful,  manly  control. — He  should  learn 
the  grip  and  control  of  a  man.  If  lie  is  to  become  a  manly 
man,  he  should  hardly  be  deprived  of  the  daily  contact  of  a 
virile  man.  He  also  needs  the  strength  of  a  man  to  control 
and  direct  his  strong,  lx)yish  proclivities. 

3.  Men  are  less  mechanical  in  instruction  and  discipline  than 
women. — Women  seem  to  be  amenable  to  the  workiiigs  of  a 
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great  machine  where  initiative  and  motive  are  liable  to  be  want- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

They  prefer  to  follow,  and  are  willing  to  do  without  know- 
ing any  reason  for  such  action. 

4.  Women  feminize  the  course  of  study. — The  curriculum 
taught  by  a  w-oman  will  most  naturally  receive  a  feminine  in- 
terpretation. The  material  is  selected  primarily  for  its  value 
in  preparing  boys  for  self-support.  The  constant  tendency  is 
to  overvalue  the  softer  and  more  showy  arts  at  the  expense  of 
the  hard  essentials. 

5.  Women  feminize  the  methods  of  teaching. — The  woman 
influences  the  boy  thru  a  personal  motive  altogether.  The 
sentimental  question  ever  is,  "  Now  won't  you  perform  this 
task  for  me?  "  The  boy's  feelings  are  used  as  a  constant  and 
immediate  lever  for  all  action.  The  man  never  appeals  to  a 
boy  in  this  way,  but  rather  thru  the  notions  of  right  and  justice. 
"  You  should  do  so  and  so  because  it  is  right  or  more 
beneficial." 

6.  The  immediate  intellectual  test  of  work  is  not  the  true 
test. — The  tiaie  test  of  educational  efficiency  is  what  the  boy  is, 
and  does  as  a  man.  No  life  successes  have  ever  in  one  whit 
proven  that  the  pupil  who  could  best  perform  a  few  sums  or 
spell  the  most  correctly  was  thru  this  ability  any  more  likely 
to  win  the  plaudits  of  his  race. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ASPECT 

In  the  administration  of  the  elementary  schools  the  most 
universal  employment  of  women  teachers  has  brought  about 
many  anomalous  conditions. 

1.  Excessive  and  inexperienced  supervision. — On  account 
of  the  fluctuation  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force,  exces- 
sive supervision  has  been  necessitated  in  many  of  our  large 
cities. 

Again  thousands  of  supervisors  are  now  directing  the  work 
of  education  who  have  taught  very  little  in  the  schools,  or  not 
at  all.  What  would  you  think  of  a  judge  who  had  never  plead 
a  case? 

2.  The  marriage  of  women  teachers  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  trouble,  and  of  inefficiency. 

The  work  of  woman  is  being  constantly  ruptured  just  when 
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it  has  become  of  most  service,  because  it  must  cease  with  her 
marriage. 

3.  Teaching  has  been  used  as  a  temporary  employment. — 
This  is  a  condition  most  unhealthful  to  any  vocation,  and  it 
most  surely  keeps  the  standard  of  efficiency  at  a  low  ebb, 
especially  when  the  work  is  intentionally  undertaken  for  a 
short  period  only.  Every  profession  demands  first  of  all  life 
service. 

The  practice  of  entering  the  profession  and  leaving  it  after 
a  short  period  has  made  teaching  the  most  unstable  of  all  pro- 
fessions in  its  personnel.  Some  authorities  refuse  even  to 
place  the  calling  in  the  category  of  professions. 

Some  will  urge,  however,  that  men,  too,  leave  the  profession 
of  teaching.  True,  but  men  have  left  the  profession  for  a 
very  different  reason  than  women. 

Woman  has  left  the  profession  when  nature  has  called  her  to 
make  a  home,  and  she  must  ever  leave  it  for  the  same  reason. 

Men  has  left  the  profession  because  : 

1.  The  remuneration  offered  failed  to  place  it  in  economic 
competition  with  other  professions. 

The  average  wage  of  a  male  school  teacher  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  $50  per  month  or  about  S450  per  year. 

2.  The  profession  has  become  so  feminized  that  men  have 
felt  a  loss  of  social  standing  while  engaged  as  teacliers. 

3.  The  custom  has  long  allowed  the  work  of  teaching  to  be 
used  as  a  "  stepping-stone,"  and  has  actually  invited  just  such 
trifling  on'the  part  of  all. 

4.  Penurious  expenditure  has  been  called  economy. — Wo- 
men have  been  employed  in  many  places  for  a  mere  pittance. 
The  average  salary  of  a  woman  teacher  in  the  United  States  is 
$39  per  month,  or  about  S350  per  year.  The  people  have  been 
taught  a  wrong  standard  of  expenditure  for  so  great  a  public 
work.  They  have  objected  to  men  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
and  have  persistently  asked,  "  Why  pay  men  more  for  the 
same  work?"  The  answer  is  very  simple.  The  woman  is 
not  doing,  or  cannot  do,  the  "same  work.  She  works  as  a 
woman,  and  after  all  cannot  quite  undo  her  true,  womanly  self. 

The  man,  as  a  man,  is  bringing  into  the  boy's  life  what  no 
woman  can  bring. 
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He  is  inculcating  qualities  for  the  want  of  which,  we  fear, 
the  boy  would  go  out  from  school  carrying  a  lifelong  blight. 

This  loss  is  not  measured  wholly  in  the  boy's  ability  to 
iterate  multiplication  tables,  but  rather  in  the  self-reliance, 
courage,  and  high  purpose  of  a  manly  character. 

5.  Education  is  given  over  to  a  class. — It  is  always  danger- 
ous to  give  over  the  education  designed  for  all  classes  to  the 
exclusive  direction  of  one  class. 

6.  Injudicious  and  inefifective  use  of  public  funds. — The 
support  of  normal  schools  at  so  great  an  expense  should  cer- 
tainly contemplate  the  preparing  of  teachers  who  use  the 
assistance  of  the  state  for  life  service  rather  than  for  a  brief 
period. 

We  could  hardly  close  this  report  without  calhng  attention 
to  the  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  who  averred 
after  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  faults  in  the  American  school  system  was  its  dearth  of 
male  teacherg. 

The  very  recent  utterance  of  the  Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  significant. 

"  The  boy  never  sees  much  of  his  father.  All  he  sees  are 
other  boys  and  some  most  excellent  women  teachers.  But  you 
cannot  rear  a  man  without  bringing  the  boy  in  contact  with  a 
man,  just  as  true  as  the  world." 

We  desire,  also,  to  pay  our  tribute  to  the  most  praiseworthy 
effort  and  faithfulness  of  our  admirable  associates,  our  women 
teachers. 

They  have  given  all  that  they  could  to  the  work  as  women 
and  it  has  been  a  noble  service.  They  may  be  employed  as 
teachers  of  girls  and  young  boys.  Our  contention  is.  however, 
that  it  is  far  better  for  women,  for  boys,  and  for  the  schools  as 
a  whole,  that  fewer  women  be  employed  as  teachers. 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  all  normal  boys,  upon  entering  their  tenth  year  of 
life,  should  be,  during  their  attendance  at  school,  under  the 
direct  control  of  a  man  teacher. 

2.  That  the  administrative  authorities  of  the  schools  of  our 
country,  and  especially  of  the  great  cities,  be  urged  to  adopt  a 
policy  to  emplo}'  only  male  teachers  for  boys  above  the  age  of 
ten  years. 
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3.  That  fair,  graded  salaries,  tenure  of  office,  and  pensions 
be  put  in  force  to  the  end  that  able  men  may  be  attracted  to  the 
work  of  teaching  as  a  life  profession. 

.  4.  And  especially  do  we  urge  that  in  New  York  City  steps  be 
taken  to  extend  the  policy  of  employing  men  teachers  until 
all  boys  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
taught  by  male  teachers. 


Commissioner  Commissioner  Draper  organized  his  office  at 

Draper's  Good  Albany  on  May  i.  His  appointments  to  the 
higher  positions  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion were  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Regents,  and  they  are  so 
exceptional  as  to  merit  a  word  of  comment.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
Commissioner  Draper  planned  three  administrative  tlivisions, 
(i)  higher  and  professional  education,  (2)  secondar}'  educa- 
tion, and  (3)  elementary  education,  including  normal  schools, 
teachers'  training  classes,  and  teachers'  institutes.  To  the 
headships  of  these  divisions,  respectively,  Commissioner  Draper 
called  Howard  J.  Rogers,  now  Director  of  Education  and 
Social  Economy  and  of  Congresses  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis;  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  now  principal  of 
the  Morris  High  School  in  New  York  City;  and  Augustus  S. 
Downing,  now  principal  of  the  New  York  City  Training 
School.  If  there  are  three  better  qualified  or  more  competent 
men  for  these  posts  to  be  found  in  the  whole  United  States,  we 
should  be  greatly  surprised  to  hear  it.  Each  one  of  the  three  is 
a  trained  educational  administrator  of  wide  experience  and  un- 
qualified success.  Together  with  Commissioner  Draper  him- 
self they  constitute  a  group  of  which  the  Empire  State  may 
well  be  proud. 


Among  the  noteworthy  speeches  made  at  the 
Hducation  and  -r-,-       ■      ,  r    .\       r^      r 

the  Suffrage  Biminigham  meetmg  of  the  Conference  on 

Education  in  the  South  was  one  by  Bishop 
Galloway  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South.  Bishop 
Galloway  is  himself  a  Mississippian,  and  an  exceptionally  elo- 
quent and  forceful  speaker.  In  laying  down  certain  funda- 
mental principles  relative  to  the  social  problem  in  the  Southern 
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States,  Bishop  Galloway  is  quoted  as  making  the  following 
statement : 

"  The  political  power  of  this  section  will  remain  in  present 
hands.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  intelligence  and  wealth  will  and 
should  control  the  administration  of  governmental  affairs." 

This  is  an  important  declaration  and  should  not  be  lightly- 
passed  over.  If  the  speaker  weighed  carefully  his  words,  he 
meant  to  say  that  the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  a  democracy 
should  not  be  offered  without  restriction  to  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  that  an  additional  qualification, 
either  of  education  or  of  property-holding,  should  be  de- 
manded. This  was  unquestionably  the  view  of  the  leading 
spirits  among  those  who  founded  the  American  nation,  and  the 
strongest  possible  arguments  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  tendency  of  the 
past  century  has  been  to  break  down  these  limitations  upon  the 
privilege  of  suffrage  where  they  have  existed.  The  educational 
or  property-holding  qualifications  that  are  now  insisted  upon 
by  any  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  extremely  slight,  and 
in  effect  little  more  than  nominal.  Perhaps  it  will  some  day 
come  to  be  apparent  that  there  is  a  curious  contradiction 
between  the  action  of  a  free  government  in  maintaining  tax- 
supported  schools  for  children  of  every  sort  and  kind  and 
spending  public  money  lavishly  thereon,  and  the  action  of  the 
same  government  in  making  no  direct  use  of  these  schools 
or  of  their  influence  when  framing  regulations  relative  to  the 
suffrage.  Where  free  public  schools  exist,  it  would  be  of 
immense  advantage,  both  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the 
standard  of  citizenship,  if  the  privilege  of  suffrage  were  con- 
fined to  those  who  could  produce,  as  in  France,  a  certificate  of 
having  attended  the  elementary  schools  for  a  minimum  period 
of  time,  and  of  having  advanced  to  a  certain  point  therein,  or 
who  could  produce  evidence  of  an  equivalent  training  else- 
where. Perhaps  we  shall  one  day  come  to  a  point  where  such 
a  relationship  between  tax-supported  schools  and  the  privilege 
of  suffrage  can  and  will  be  established. 

In  one  respect  Bishop  Galloway's  declaration  contains  a 
plain  contradiction.  He  says  that  the  political  power  of  the 
Southern  States  will  remain  in  present  hands.  It  is  at  present 
in   white  hands  exclusivelv.     He  adds  that  intelligence  and 
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wealth  will  and  should  control  administration  and  govern- 
mental affairs.  But  it  may  be  observed,  the  test  of  intelligence 
and  wealth,  if  applied  equitably,  would  not  keep  the  political 
power  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  present  hands,  without  ex- 
ception, by  any  means.  Every  year  sees  an  increasing  number 
of  colored  men  who  could  qualify  under  any  reasonable  educa- 
tional or  property-holding  test.  Unless  colored  persons  are 
to  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  suffrage  without  any 
regard  to  their  intellgence  or  the  amount  of  their  property, 
some  other  principle  than  that  mentioned  by  Bishop  Galloway 
must  be  laid  down  to  accomplish  it. 


"  Gove  of  Denver  "  has  been  a  familiar  educational  and  par- 
liamentary- appellation  for  a  generation.  Each  name  has  at 
once  suggested  the  other  to,  literally,  thousands  of  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  teachers.  Now  it  is  announced  that, 
after  thirty  years  of  service  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Denver,  Aaron  Gove  is  to  retire  because  he  is  harassed  and  tor- 
mented by  a  hostile  element  in  the  local  board  of  education. 
Mr.  Gove's  withdrawal  will  mean  for  him  the  breaking  of  many 
and  closely  knit  ties,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
a  serious  misfortune  for  Denver  also.  Mr.  Gove  is  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  school  supervision  and  administration,  and  knows 
intimately  every  detail  of  his  professional  business.  He  has 
made  the  Denver  schools  pre-eminent,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  giving  the  city  an  enviable  reputation.  He  has 
never  been  stampeded  by  the  "  isms  "  that  have  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded each  other  among  .American  schoolmen  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  past.  He  has  been  a  national  leader  among  his 
colleagues,  and  they  have  honored  him  in  many  ways  in 
testimony  of  their  appreciation.  His  terse,  vigorous  speech 
and  his  hard  common  sense  have  saved  not  a  few  difficult  sit- 
uations, and  loosened  not  a  few  hard  knots. 

We  greatly  regret  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  "  Gove  of 
Denver,"  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  is 
with  Denver. 


By  the  death  of  Octave  Greard  on  April  25,  France  lost 
one    of    her    most    distinguished    and    scholarly    educational 
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leaders.  M.  Greard  died  with  startling  suddenness  a  few  mo- 
ments after  having  left  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
where  he  had  presided  as  usual  at  a  meeting  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

For  many  years  M.  Greard  has  been  a  moving  force  in  the 
French  educational  system.  His  speeches  and  writings  are 
numerous  and  influential,  and  his  four  volumes  on  the  educa- 
tional system  of  France,  entitled,  Education  et  Instruction,  are 
recognized  as  authoritative.  M.  Greard  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  charm,  as  well  as  high  and  exact  scholarship.  In 
him  the  old  and  the  new  education  met  and  were  fused  into 
one  by  the  power  of  his  personality. 

M.  Greard  was  a  member  of  two  academies,  vice-president 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  being  also  a 
member  of  the  council  of  that  distinguished  order.  In  his  ad- 
ministrative work  no  detail  escaped  his  attention,  and  yet 
each  detail  was  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  a  controlling  funda- 
mental principle.  This  ripe  scholar  and  rare  executive  will 
be  sorely  missed. 


The  early  reports  that  come  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
are  to  the  efl^ect  that  the  educational  exhibit  is  exceedingly  well 
organized  and  very  instructive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  carefully  studied,  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  parents  from  all  over  the  land.  This  exhibit  will 
certainly  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  have  been  influenced  b}' 
the  statements  made  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  public 
press,  that  the  elementary  teaching  of  to-day  is  artificial  and 
superficial  and  that  it  lacks  much  of  the  vigor,  definiteness, 
and  accuracy  of  the  old-fashioned  instruction.  The  contrary 
is  the  case.  Children  of  to-day  spell  better,  cipher  better, 
write  better,  and  read  better  than  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents, and  in  addition,  they  have  had  their  minds  opened  to 
points  of -view,  and  to  appreciations  of  art,  nature,  and  in- 
dustry to  which  the  elder  generation,  as  a  whole,  was  foreign. 
Nothing  better  could  happen  to  the  schools  of  the  country  than 
to  have  the  St.  Louis  educational  exhibit  studied  in  minutest 
detail  by  their  most  persistent  and  angry  critics. 
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THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  MOSELY  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  Mosely  states  in  the  preface  to  his  collection  of  re- 
ports that  it  was  the  success  of  engineers  from  the  United 
States  whom  he  had  known  in  South  Africa  that  turned  his 
attention  this  way  to  see  "  what  sort  of  country  it  was  that 
was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  the 
Cape."  He  mentions  Gardner  Williams,  a  California  engineer, 
who  arrived  in  South  Africa  and  took  the  management  of  the 
De  Beers  Company.  "  Gardner  Williams  imported  Louis  Sey- 
mour, and  these  were  followed  by  many  other  American  engi- 
neers, including  Perkins,  Jennings,  and  Hammond. 

"  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  form  of  education 
given  in  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  much  of  its  success 
and  I  returned  home  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  together  a 
party  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test  the  soundness  of 
my  conclusions." 

A  splendid  set  of  men  were  finally  enlisted,  representing 
British  education  more  or  less  completely  in  its  entirety,  form- 
ing a  noteworthy  Commission  organized  "  to  investigate  the 
relations  between  education  and  commercial  and  industrial 
efficiency,"  or,  phrased  differently,  "  to  find  out  the  educational 
causes  and  conditions  which  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  United  States." 

The  reports  fill  a  book  of  four  hundred  pages  octavo,  and 
form  a  mass  of  acute  observations,  critical  suggestions,  appre- 
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ciative  explanations,  candid  statements  of  disagreement, — all  in 
admirable  tone. 

The  advantage  to  Americans  in  this  book  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  contributions  it  contains  are  written 
by  people  who  have  a  different  national  point  of  view  from  our 
own.  They  teach  how  to  see  in  what  we  are  doing  a  different 
result,  or  series  of  results,  from  those  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  for. 

Each  essay  deserves  the  most  careful  attention  from  the 
American  reader.  And  the  whole  book — it  deserves  to  have 
a  special  lectureship  devoted  to  it  in  each  one  of  our  normal 
schools. 

No  magazine  paper  of  ordinary  limits  can  deal  adequately 
with  the  matters  contained  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  best 
individual  reports. 

I  must  content  myself  with  quoting  passages  here  and  there 
touching  live  questions,  and  at  times  commenting  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  British  and  the  American  points  of  view. 
There  are  the  manual-training  question,  the  public  high  schools, 
the  schools  of  commerce,  natural  science,  the  study  of  English, 
immigration,  the  increase  of  women  teachers,  and  the  great 
question  of  coeducation. 

On  these  last  two  topics,  Americans  will  reaid  according  to 
their  convictions  with  some  wannth  the  divergent  views  which 
members  of  the  Commission  put  forward. 

We  must  all  feel  that  the  occasion  put  forward  as  the  ground 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  is  in  itself  a  delicate 
but  overwhelming  piece  of  national  flattery — in  a  good  sense  of 
the  word  "  flattery."  For  it  assumes  as  the  most  real  of  facts 
an  achieved  greatness  of  the  United  States  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  seeks  to  find  its  source  in  a  self-conscious  and 
reasonable  preparation  for  it  on  the  part  of  our  people  in  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation. 

We  read  with  some  incredulity  the  words  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Commission  speak  of  our  achievements  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  we  gladly  return  again  and 
again  to  what  is  said  in  praise  of  our  national  enthusiasm  for 
the  schooling  of  our  people. 
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The  Reports  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  '  have  been  compiled  for  pubHcation 
in  alphabetical  order.  They  consist  of  twenty-seven  indi- 
vidual reports  with  a  preliminary  statement  by  Mr.  Mosely, 
and  a  brief  summary  of  the  several  individual  reports  by 
Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  himself  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  important  individual  reports. 

There  is  manifest  thruout  the  series  a  spirit  of  generosity 
and  a  desire  to  see  all  the  good  that  is  possible  in  the  manage- 
ment of  American  education.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
looked  carefully  to  find  in  the  American  education  system  an 
explanation  of  the  great  national  influence  of  America  in 
industry  and  commerce. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  our  institutions 
for  the  development  of  directive  power  in  the  conquest  of 
nature  have  been  of  a  high  order  for  many  years,  and  that 
our  institutes  of  technology  have  had  a  large  influence  upon 
American  industries  that  relate  to  transportation  and  intercom- 
munication and  motive  power,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  nature 
of  the  studies  undertaken  in  them,  and  equally  well  seen  if  one 
traces  out  one  by  one  the  life  history  and  influence  of  the 
graduates  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Shepheard,  chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board 
of  the  London  County  Council,  believes  that  "  It  will  be  found 
that  every  member  of  the  Mosely  Commission  will  have  come 
back  with  the  same  opinion  that  I  have,  namely,  that  England 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  the  business  aspect  of  edu- 
cation is  considered.  Where  we  turn  out  ten  highly  qualified 
men,  they  turn  out  hundreds,  and  their  trade  reaps  correspond- 
ing advantage.  Undoubtedly  we  have  in  England  an  advan- 
tage which  the  Americans  do  not  possess  in  our  widely  scat- 
tered polytechnics  and  smaller  technical  institutions.  But  I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  higher  grade  of  technical  work  [American 
"  Institutes  of  Technology  "],  and  in  this  respect  we,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  are  at  present  a  long  way  behind  the  States." 

In  American  education  it  is  well  known  that  new  experi- 
ments get  advertised  extensively,  and  cities  that  are  proposing 
'  Cooperative  Printing  Society,  Limited  :  London,  1904. 
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to  establish  an  experimental  school  on  a  new  method  give  it  a 
place  in  their  educational  reports  that,  without  any  intent  to 
deceive,  would  carry  the  conviction  to  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land  who  reads  our  reports  that  the  new  experiment  here  is 
something  well  established  and  exercising  an  immense  in- 
fluence, not  only  upon  our  schools,  but  upon  our  industries. 
On  this  account  it  had  to  be  explained  again  and  again  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Mosely  Commission  by  our  teachers  and  in- 
dustrial directors  that  our  excellent  manual-training  schools 
and  higher  institutions  for  industry  and  art  (such  as  the  Drexel 
Institute,  the  Pratt  Institute,  and  other  institutions  of  similar 
high  grade)  had  not  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  American  industry  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
explain  the  prodigious  increase  of  our  exports  and  imports. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  well  aware  that  our  manual- 
training  schools,  now  numerous  and  still  rapidly  increasing, 
are  of  recent  establishment.  Their  development  in  ten  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year 

Schools 

Males 

Females 

Total  Students 

1894 

15 

2.403 

959 

3,362 

1897 

40 

9.224 

4,666 

13.890 

i8gS 

58 

12,975 

6,002 

18,977 

1899 

66 

13,903 

6,798 

SO.  701 

1900 

69 

15.819 

8,897 

24.716 

1901 

-s 

18.928 

10.053 

28,981 

1902 

S5 

18.771 

10,736 

29.507 

1903 

95 

20,170 

12,892 

33.062 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cities  of  8000  popu- 
lation and  over  in  which  manual  training  was  given  in  the 
years  indicated.  (It  includes  also  the  cities  containing  the 
schools  of  the  above  table)  : 


State  or  Territory 

1S90 

1S94 

1896 

1898 

1900 

1901 

1902 

United  States     . 

37 

95 

121 

146 

169 

232 

270 

North  Atlantic  Division    . 

23 

52 

72 

So 

94 

112 

las 

South  Atlantic  Division    . 

3 

.     3 

6 

5 

10 

16 

32 

South  Central  Division     . 

I 

2 

2 

5 

3 

•    12 

12 

North  Central  Division     . 

10 

30 

31 

45 

48 

73 

89 

Western  Division 

— 

8 

10 

" 

14 

19 

22 
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Ten  years  is  too  short  a  period  to  reap  the  resuhs  of  a 
system  of  industrial  schools,  no  matter  how  well  equipped,  and 
how  efficiently  managed. 

There  does  not  remain  any  question  in  the  mind  of  an 
American  familiar  with  the  equipment  and  management  of 
such  schools  already  founded,  and  of  the  others  about  to  be 
founded  in  the  several  centers  of  population,  that  our  industry 
is  to  be  greatly  affected  by  our  industrial  schools.  For  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  dispute  that  the  school  is  far  more  potent 
in  the  preparation  of  the  skilled  lalwrer  than  mere  apprentice- 
ship. The  school  discovers  and  teaches  the  highest  results  of 
skill,  and  it  hastens  forward  the  pupil  without  tedious  delay 
into  the  possession  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  manipu- 
lation; it  brings  together  the  devices  invented  along  the  lines 
of  the  several  industries  and  along  the  lines  of  the  most  effi- 
cient methods  of  managing  the  details  of  commerce,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  places  these  before  -the  leamer  with  pains- 
taking explanations  of  their  rationale. 

Apprenticeship,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  for  its  efficiency 
directly  upon  the  intelligence  and  generosity  of  the  firm  or 
corporation  that  employs  the  apprentice.  One-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  apprentices  (and  some  would  say  nine-tenths 
of  the  apprentices)  employed  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where are  kept  back  for  years  in  places  of  drudgery,  and  their 
interests  neglected  for  the  selfish  profit  of  the  business  manager, 
or  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  older  workmen  who 
have  completed  their  apprenticeship.  The  average  American 
boy  escapes  from  his  apprenticeship  before  he  has  really  learned 
the  higher  forms  of  skill  in  his  trade.  The  boy  has  patience 
sufficient  to  learn  his  subject  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
school,  but  he  cannot  submit  to  the  humbling  process  of  the 
old-fashioned  seven  years'  apprenticeship  which  involves  three 
to  five  years  of  drudgery. 

Many  of  the  reports  by  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Com- 
mission indicate  a  disappointment  at  what  they  see  in  our 
industrial  schools,  and  at  the  evidently  defective  systems  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  United  States — generously  praising  note- 
worthy exceptions — but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  have 
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noticed  sufficiently  that  the  American  boy  is  fitted  by  the 
general  course  of  the  common  school  for  a  successful  director- 
ship of  machinery.  The  graduate  of  the  elementary  school  is 
well  fitted  by  alertness  and  versatility  to  direct  or  "  tend  "  the 
machine  in  the  textile  manufactory,  or  in  the  machine  shop,  or 
in  agriculture.  If  we  remember  that  the  manual-training 
school  does  not  cultivate  alertness,  versatility,  and  the  power 
of  attention  any  more  than,  if  quite  as  much  as,  the  ordinary 
studies  of  the  schools  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  "  natu- 
ral philosophy  "  or  physics,  not  to  mention  grammar  and  other 
language  studies,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  in  our  country, 
where  industrial  machinery  of  every  kind  is  almost  universally 
used,  the  American  laborer  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  note- 
worthy skill  and  ability  to  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  product, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  adjust  himself  to  new  situations,  for  the 
common-school  curricula  give  exactly  the  best  training  for 
this. 

The  use  of  the  printed  page  as  an  instrument  to  acquire  the 
result  of  other  people's  experience  is  carried  so  far  in  America 
as  to  make  it  the  well-known  characteristic  of  American  school 
methods.  The  youth  at  school  is  taught  to  be  an  investigator 
by  means  of  the  book.  His  chief  effort  is  to  master  the  infor- 
mation extant  on  the  subject;  it  is  only  his  secondary  effort  to 
verify  the  information  which  he  finds  in  books. 

This  is  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  chosen 
method  of  American  pedagogy.  Its  strength  is  its  ability  to 
get  hold  of  the  experience  of  ethers — make  all  other  human 
endeavor  vicarious — make  it  tributary  to  the  pupils'  own  en- 
deavor. Its  weakness  is  that  it  accumulates  more  experience 
of  others  than  it  really  assimilates,  and  is  more  or  less  pedantic 
and  superficial — superficial  because  not  made  the  pupil's  own  by 
verification.  In  fact  its  superficiality  is  a  saving  quality,  for  it 
is  better  for  the  pupil  to  know,  in  myriads  of  cases,  that  there  is 
a  valuable  experience  recorded  in  the  technical  journal,  or  in 
the  encyclopedia,  than  it  is  to  master  it  in  all  its  details  on 
first  acquaintance.  He  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  eflfort 
at  exhausting  the  subject  by  a  thoro  study  in  the  case  of  the 
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first  thing  that  he  encountered,  and  would  arrest  his  develop- 
ment then  and  there. 

But  when  he  comes  later  in  his  actual  industry  to  encounter 
difficulties  in  his  work  he  knows  where  to  get  the  results  of 
other  people's  experiments  and  all  the  details  of  their  patient 
struggles.  He  uses  these  thankfully  and  makes  all  the  more  a 
valuable  contribution  to  science  or  industry  because  he  has  first 
availed  himself  of  human  experience  stored  up  for  him  by 
means  of  the  printed  page. 

His  superficiality  is  therefore  only  seeming — he  is  holding 
his  own  poise  in  the  presence  of  the  mass  of  learning  available 
in  books.  If  he  gave  himself  up  to  verbatim  ct  literatim  thoro- 
ness,  he  would  stop  at  the  vestibule  for  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
school  life.  He  would  become  arrested  in  his  spiritual  de- 
velopment and  would  lose  his  power  of  initiative.  But  the 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  net  results — interested  in  the 
whole  province  of  learning  rather  than  in  its  minute  details — 
and  who  tastes,  rather  than  crams  all  into  his  stomach  at  once, 
continues  to  grow  in  self-activity,  provided  he  devotes  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  the  subject.  He  postpones  his  specializing 
till  it  is  necessary. 

I  have'  been  particularly  struck  with  a  remark  of  Mr.  Mosely, 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  initiative  which  Ameri- 
cans exhibited  in  South  Africa : 

"  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers  [at  a  dinner]  that 
the  early  pioneer  spirit,  which  had  to  fight  the  Red  Indian  and 
subjugate  the  country  might  be  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  United  States  apart  from  education.  From  this  expression 
of  opinion  I  beg  to  differ.  During  the  many  years  I  spent 
in  South  Africa,  I  saw  the  same  class  of  men  (men  from 
England)  visit  its  shores,  and  yet  comparatively  little  progress 
was  made,  not  because  the  country  had  no  resources,  but  be- 
cause education  there  had  not  reached  the  same  high  plane  that 
it  has  in  the  United  States."  Here  the  reference  is  unmistak- 
ably to  a  cause  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  high  schools  which  turn  out  pupils  who 
"have  the  advantage  of  a  general  survey  of  the  fields  of  learnings 
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and  not  pupils  who  are  special  experts  in  mining,  commerce, 
or  the  industries. 

It  is  the  general  education  which  gives  the  maximum  power 
of  initiative  in  the  presence  of  a  new  situation.  It  is  our  com- 
mon schooling,  elementary  and  secondary,  in  numerous  public 
high  schools  and  private  academies,  added  to  our  national 
spirit  of  enterprise,  that  trains  the  youth  with  us  to  take  in  the 
industrial  situation  and  the  opportunity  it  offers  at  a  glance. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  get  any  noteworthy  advantage  without  in- 
cident disadvantages,  and  while  students  are  making  the  effort 
to  take  in  the  whole  situation  they  are  necessarily  engaged  in 
suppressing  or  inhibiting  such  attention  to  the  details  as  is 
necessary  for  expert  work.  Hence  our  knowledge  seems  super- 
ficial and  is  superficial,  in  fact. 

.  This  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal  of  "  thoro- 
ness  "  leads  often  to  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  American 
education.  But  the  case  looks  different  when  one  considers 
that  directive  power  must  not  let  itself  be  absorbed  by  de- 
tails so  much  as  to  lame  the  power  of  combination  and  the 
sound  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances — so  much  as  to  destroy  the  alertness,  in 
fact. 

\\'hat  has  been  condemned  as  superficiality  on  the  part  of  the 
American  very  often  amounts  to  a  specialization  on  the  main 
point  at  issue.  It  is  concentrated  on  what  is  to  be  done ;  it  is 
about  to  obser\e  what  new  combination  is  to  be  made.  This 
general  question  which  concerns  alertness  of  action  is  the  para- 
mount one  for  the  present  moment.  And  any  analytic  absorp- 
tion in  some  special  feature  before  the  observer  will  cause  him 
to  waste  his  time  on  what  is  impracticable,  unless  kept  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  general  question  of  cui  bono — of  what  use 
is  this  particular  thing  which  I  am  analyzing  to  science  or  to 
industry,  or  to  any  manner  of  human  benefit  which  I  have  in 
view  ? 

But  thoroness  of  specialization  has  its  place  in  re-enforcing 
the  present  moment  by  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  past  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  strength  of  thoroness  in  preparation  for 
the  collisions  of  the  present.     But  these  lessons  cannot  be  ap- 
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plied  except  by  the  man  who  is  able  to  combine  the  details  into 
one  view  with  a  rapid  glance — and  this  is  alertness. 

Mr.  Mosely  sums  up  his  reflections  upon  the  educational 
system  here  as  follows :  "  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  average  American  boy  when  he  leaves  school  is  in- 
finitely better  fitted  for  his  vocation  and  struggle  in  life  than 
the  English  boy,  and  in  consequence  there  are  in  the  United 
States  a  smaller  proportion  of  '  failures,'  and  fewer  who  slide 
downhill,  and  eventually  join  the  pauper,  criminal,  or  '  sub- 
merged tenth  '  class.  The  aim  of  education  in  America  is  to 
make  every  boy  fit  for  some  definite  calling  in  life,  and  my  own 
experience  leads  me  to  think  that  nearly  ever\-  lad  if  properly 
trained  is  fit  for  something.  All  cannot  be  great  successes,  and 
clever,  successful  men  are  to  a  large  extent  born,  not  made; 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  every  lad  some  branch 
of  industry  that  will  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
and  make  him  a  help,  rather  than  a  burden,  to  society.  As  I 
have  said,  the  true-bom  American  does  not  become  a  drag  upon 
his  fellows,  but  takes  his  place  as  a  respectable  citizen,  earning 
his  living  soberly  and  honestly." 

Mr.  MQsely  quotes  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dodge, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
on  the  money  value  of  Technical  Training  in  the  United 
States.  Its  results  are  given  in  a  graphic  form,  and  show  the 
progress  in  earning  capacity  of  the  groups  to  which  it  refers : 

Unskilled  labor  begins  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  at  three 
dollars  a  week  wages  and  increases  in  skill  and  amount  of 
wages  for  six  years,  when  it  has  completed  its  career  and  ar- 
rived at  a  stage  of  arrested  development  in  the  twenty-third 
year  at  ten  dollars  twenty  cents  a  week. 

The  shop-trained  laborer  begins  at  the  same  age  and  wages, 
rises  more  rapidly,  and  at  two  years  later  reaches  his  full 
growth  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  and  with  wages  at  sixteen 
dollars  eighty  cents  a  week. 

The  trade-school  does  better  than  the  apprenticeship  system 
of  shop  training  and  turns  out  its  students  after  three  years  of 
instruction  at  the  agt  of  nineteen  with  an  ability  to  earn 
twelve  dollars  a  week.    Six  years  later,  at  twenty-five  years  of 
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age,  the  wages  rise  to  twenty-two  dollars  a  week,  and  may 
reach  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  some  years 
later. 

The  graduate  of  the  school  of  technology  has  carried  on  his 
school  studies  for  six  years  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  and  be- 
gins to  receive  on  graduation  at  twenty-two  the  sum  of 
thirteen  dollars  a  week,  and  his  wages  continue  to  increase  until 
ten  years  after  graduation  they  amount  to  forty-three  dollars  a 
week. 

Manual  training  is  commended  in  the  general  report  signed 
by  all  members  of  the  commission.  "  Such  work  appears  to  be 
in  many  ways  of  high  value  as  an  educational  discipline." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Heape  says  of  manual  training  in  his  report: 

"  Manual  training  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  bench-work  in 
wood  was  begun  in  America  in  1879,  when,  thru  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Woodward,  a  manual-training  school  was 
opened  at  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity. The  success  of  this  school  led  to  the  speedy  organiza- 
tion of  similar  schools  in  other  large  cities,  in  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, and  Toledo  in  1884,  in  Philadelphia  in  1885,  and  so  on. 
In  1895  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  under  the  lead  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  made  it  obligatory  upon  every  city 
in  the  State  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  establish  and  main- 
tain manual  training  in  a  high  school.  This  has  been  one  source 
from  which  manual  training  has  spread;  there  has  also  been 
another,  representing  an  opposite  extreme  of  thought.  It  has 
grown  from  the  kindergarten.  The  first  source  emphasized 
the  utilitarian  side,  the  other  came  purely  as  an  educational 
idea.  From  the  union  of  these  two  growths  has  resulted  man- 
ual training  as  it  is  seen  to-day  in  the  States,  not  on  the  one 
hand  entirely  technical  and  utilitarian,  nor  on  the  other  as 
distinctly  educational  as  if  it  were  wholly  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten.  .  .  .  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
mere  manual  dexterity,  or  simply  the  deft  manipulation  of 
tools,  is  not  the  main  object  sought :  the  educational  aim  must 
always  be  kept  well  in  view.  Time  that  is  spent  in  merely  per- 
fecting the  manipulation  required  to  construct  a  model  which 
has  already  been  sufficiently  well  made,  is  wasted;  as  an  expres- 
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sion  of  thought  and  feeling,  its  purpose  has  been  served,  and  tlie 
increased  difficulties  of  the  next  step  should  be  faced.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  manual  training  vitalizes  the  abstract  book- 
work,  an  undue  amount  beyond  this  point,  to  give  increased 
technical  skill,  tends  to  draw  away  attention  from  abstract 
studies." 

Mr.  H.  R.  Reichel : 

"  Manual  training  in  all  its  branches  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  contem{)orary  education  in 
America,  and  is  exciting  special  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
Having  myself  given  particular  attention  to  the  subject  for 
several  years,  I  devoted  much  of  my  time  to  it,  and  especially 
to  the  manual-training  high  school.  This  institution  is  a 
characteristic  American  development.  It  is  essentially  a  city 
school,  and  has  two  objects — educational  and  vocational — 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  these  being  the  more 
emphasized.  Educationally,  its  function  is  to  train  a  side  of 
the  mind  which  would  otherwise  be  left  undeveloped ;  voca- 
tionally, to  fit  l3<iys  to  enter  into  the  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  the  great  cities  after  prolonging  their  school  attendance 
to  the  age  ot  eighteen." 

W.  P.  'Groser : 

"  A  very  interesting,  tho  I  think  uncommon,  opinion  is 
that  of  an  authority — the  general  manager  of  the  Baldwin  Lx>- 
comotive  Works.  He  prefers  a  boy  without  manual  training 
on  two  grounds.  First,  it  takes  si.x  months  to  eradicate  from 
such  a  boy  the  idea  that  he  knows.  He  has  to  unlearn  much, 
since  his  ideas  and  methods  are  not  commercial ;  he  wants  to  do 
things  '  too  well,'  and  to  spend  undue  time  on  them. 
Secondly,  he  has  rarely  had  such  a  good  general  education, 
since  he  likes  the  manual  training,  and  for  it  neglects  less  in- 
teresting work." 

ON    SCHOOL    DISCIPLINE 

Professor  Henry  E.  .Armstrong  remarks  of  the  elementary 
schools : 

"  Two  striking  features  in  them  .  .  .  the  air  of  refinement 
due  to  the  attention  paid  to  dress,  especially  by  the  girls,  the  pre- 
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ponderating  element  in  most  classes ;  and  the  attitude  of  famili- 
arity assumed  by  the  class  towards  the  teacher.  Distinctions 
such  as  poverty  or  occupation  might  well  condition  even  in  a 
democracy  are  scarcely  perceptible.  In  America  the  teacher 
does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  boy — 
as  a  person  to  be  circumvented.  The  method  of  teaching, 
which  appears  to  be  generally  adopted,  involves,  as  it  were,  the 
constant  exchange  of  opinion  between  teacher  and  pupil — not, 
as  is  here  the  case,  either  the  communication  of  information  to 
the  class  by  the  teacher,  or  the  mere  wringing  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  learnt  from  the  pupil  by  the  teacher.  This 
method  has  both  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  ...  It 
develops  that  readiness  of  address  which  characterizes  young 
Americans  and  leads  children  to  give  their  opinions  freely — 
far  too  freely,  many  think — on  all  sorts  of  subjects;  and  it 
encourages  cuteness.  ...  In  American  schools  there  is  no  en- 
forcement of  discipline  by  means  either  of  penalties  or  of 
prizes.  Children  are  put  on  a  footing  with  grown-up  people 
and  treated  as  young  republicans." 

"  Certainly  one  great  cause  of  good  behavior  is  the  presence 
of  girls  along  with  the  boys.  .  .  .  The  chief  hold  teachers 
have  on  their  classes  is  consequent  on  their  maintaining  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupils.  Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mission— not  teachers — in  fact,  expressed  the  opinion  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  the  teacher  was  most  interesting.  But 
looking  below  the  surface  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  all  that  I 
witnessed.  ...  In  school,  as  in  the  world,  uninteresting  work 
must  be  done  sometimes.  ...  It  is  most  important  to  acquire 
the  art  of  doing  uninteresting  work  in  a  serious  and  determined 
way.  ...  It  has  some  serious  consequences.  One  of  these  is 
inability  to  concentrate  the  attention.  Everywhere  the  heads 
of  the  high  schools  complained  that  the  pupils  who  came  from 
the  elementary  schools  could  not  concentrate  their  attention 
upon  their  work." 

WOMEN    TEACHERS 

Professor  Armstrong: 

"  Most  of  us  who  are  conversant  with  school  work  were 
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struck  by  the  distinctly  low  average  of  attainment  in  the 
American  high  schools.  To  what  is  this  attributable?  In 
part  to  ...  .  but  in  large  measure  also,  I  venture  to  think,  to 
the  prevalence  of  mixed  schools  and  the  preponderance  of 
women  teachers. 

"  Admitting  that  it  may  be  possible,  even  desirable,  to  bring 
up  the  two  sexes  together  in  the  earlier  years  of  school  life,  I 
venture  to  think  that  we  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  admit 
that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so  during  the  later  years,  if  the  object 
be  to  develop  a  virile  man.  To  put  the  matter  in  very  simple 
terms,  it  seemed  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit — 
and  the  impression  was  confirmed  during  my  recent  visit — that 
the  boy  in  America  is  not  being  brought  up  to  punch  another 
boy's  head,  or  to  stand  having  his  own  punched  in  a  healthy 
and  proper  manner;  that  there  is  a  strange  and  indefinable 
feminine  air  coming  over  the  men ;  a  tendency  towards  a 
common,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  sexless  tone  of  thought. 

"  If  co-education  be  bad  in  itself,  it  becomes  infinitely  worse 
when  the  teachers  are  mostly  women;  they  should  rather  be 
men  mostly.  Nowhere  is  the  claim  on  behalf  of  women  to 
equality  with  men  put  forward  so  strongly  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Nowhere.  I  believe,  would  it  be  found  to  be  more 
disproved  in  practice,  if  carefully  inquired  into.  .  .  .  Women 
have  shown — what  it  was  unnecessary  to  show — that  they  are 
indefatigable  workers :  and  they  have  shown  that  they  can  pass 
examinations  with  brilliant  success.  But  what  has  been  the 
character  of  the  examinations?  .  .  . 

"  Those  who  have  taught  women  students  are  one  and  all 
in  agreement  that,  altho  close  workers  and  most  faithful 
and  accurate  observers,  yet,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  they 
are  incapable  of  doing  independent  original  work.  .  .  .  Thru- 
out  the  entire  period  of  her  existence  woman  has  been  man's 
slave ;  and  if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  in  any  way  correct,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  I  imagine,  that  she  will  recover  from 
the  mental  disabilities  which  this  has  entailed  upon  her  within 
any  period  which  we,  for  practical  purposes,  can  regard  as 
reasonable.    Education  can  do  little  to  modify  her  nature.  .  .  . 

"  If  it  be  the  province  of  education  to  mold  the  race,  there  is 
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no  other  question  of  greater  importance  claiming  our  attention 
at  tiie  present  time — especially  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  male 
teachers  is  increasing  day  by  day.  In  both  countries  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  should  discover  means  of  attracting  men  with 
practical  instincts  and  of  superior  mental  gifts  into  the  teaching 
profession." 

SCIENCE    IN    THE    SERVICE    OF    THE    ST.\TE 

Professor  Armstrong  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Department : 

"  The  most  striking  illustrations  of  American  organizing 
ability  are  to  be  met  with  at  Washington.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  to  compare  with  the  way  in 
which  science  is  being  utilized  in  the  service  of  the  State  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  located  in 
the  capital.  The  origin  and  development  of  this  Department 
are  sketched  in  a  separate  bulletin  published  in  1898.  .  .  . 

"  The  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  is  not  merely 
an  office — it  is  also  a  busy  hive  of  research.  A  large  number 
of  laboratories  are  attached  to  it,  in  which  investigations  are 
being  carried  on,  bearing,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  problems 
in  agriculture.  .  .  .  No  question  that  the  research  work  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in  the 
experiment  stations  is  of  the  very  greatest  value,  and  is  con- 
tributing most  materially  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
industry.  ...  in  1884,  the  amount  of  sugar  made  from  sugar 
beet  was  only  about  300  tons,  the  beet  crop  of  the  past  year  is 
estimated  to  yield  400,000  tons ;  the  amount  of  sugar  made  in 
the  United  States  from  the  sugar  cane  being  only  about  300,- 
000  tons.  .  .  . 

"  The  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  New  York  State  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Bailey,  the  director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  may  be  referred  to 
in  further-  illustration,  as  this  is  now  a  head  center  of  the 
Nature- Study  movement," 

Professor  Armstrong  concludes  thus : 

"  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  right  spirit  is  at  work  in  the 
United  States ;  but  the  lack  of  the  critical  faculty  and  of  depth 
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of  purpose,  combined  with  an  excessive  development  of  the 
utilitarian  spirit,  are  serious  drawbacks  at  present  and  militate 
against  progress  in  education.  Until  higher  ideals  prevail,  and 
sober  calculation  takes  the  place  of  a  somewhat  emotional  and 
superficial  consideration  of  its  problems,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
introduce  reforms." 

Mr.  Fletcher  remarks  on  the  general  good  behavior  of  pupils 
and  supports  Professor  Armstrong's  views  as  to  co-education 
in  this  one  respect : 

"  I  have  spoken  somewhat  depreciatingly  of  the  quality  of 
the  work — of  the  actual  attainment,  that  is — in  the  schools.  It 
is  all  the  pleasanter  to  be  able  to  speak  in  very  high  terms  of 
their  discipline  and  general  tone.  In  nearly  everj-  high  school 
I  visited  I  was  greatly  struck  and  pleased  with  this.  I  gen- 
erally went  about  alone,  unannounced  and  often  unobserved,  in 
the  great  corridors  and  staircases,  and  am  satisfied  that  in  the 
main  I  saw  just  the  ordinary  everyday  behavior — and  it  was 
singularly  good.   .  .   . 

"  I  attribute.it  partly  to  the  presence  of  girls.  At  these  ages 
girls  are  more  docile,  more  conscientious,  and  more  anxious  to 
work.  Partly  also  to  the  presence  of  women  teachers,  who 
bring  in  gentler  manners,  and  when  they  are  good  women — as 
they  notably. are — probably  win  more  easily  the  consideration 
and  good  feeling  of  boys." 

He  discusses  the  co-educational  effect  at  length  in  its  other 
phases : 

"  In  the  Western  States  co-education  (of  boys  and  girls)  is 
general,  both  in  schools  and  in  universities.  In  the  large  cities 
of  the  East  and  in  the  Eastern  colleges  and  universities  it  is 
more  rare.  In  the  West  the  system  has  grown  up  from  the 
beginning,  and  I  found  very  few  people  indeed  who  questioned 
its  wisdom  and,  except  at  Chicago  University,  where  men  and 
women  are  now  separated  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course,  heard  of  no  attempt  or  wish  to  change  it.  In  the  East 
it  was  several  times  said  to  me  that  men  (and  boys)  disliked 
the  system,  and  when  they  were  free  to  choose  would  go  to  a 
men's  college  or  a  boys'  school  rather  than  to  a  co-educational 
institution.     One   professor   told    me   that    in    his   opinion    it 
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effeminized  the  men  too  much — occupations  and  sports  in 
which  women  could  not  join  were  dropped,  and  men  took  their 
exercise  in  dancing  instead  of  cross-country  running.  •  Beyond 
these  I  got  no  tangible  objections  to  the  system.  Morally,  I 
think  my  informants  without  exception  held  it  very  beneficial. 
The  Head  of  a  university  told  me  that  he  noticed  that  class- 
mates often  subsequently  married  and  that  these  marriages 
turned  out  notably  well — men  and  women  getting  to  know  and 
understand  one  another  thoroly  in  the  broad  intercourse  of 
university  life  and  choosing  wisely.  I  got  some  further  con- 
firmation of  this  view  from  old  students  who  had  married  in 
this  way.  One,  on  the  other  hand  (a  bachelor),  told  me  that 
they  got  to  know  one  another  too  well,  that  the  mystery  was 
too  much  dissipated,  and  the  attraction  to  marriage  weakened. 
The  two  views  are  not  perhaps  as  inconsistent  as  they  seem  at 
first  sight.  In  the  schools  the  girls  are  notably  more  mature 
than  the  boys,  who  seem  rather  to  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and 
the  sex  question  is  in  abeyance — one  might  compare  nature's 
arrangement  to  prevent  self-fertilization  in  flowers  where  the 
stamens  and  pistil  develop  at  different  times.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  question  that  the  influence  of  the  girls — more 
diligent  and  more  careful  and  conscientious  in  small  matters — 
on  the  boys  is  good :  these  work  better  to  escape  being  beaten. 
Conversely  the  robuster,  more  vigorous  habits  of  the  boys,  and 
probably  the  better  work  of  the  best  of  them,  do  good  to  the 
girls  and  keep  them  from  sentimental  and  fanciful  ways  and 
give  more  solidity  and  breadth  to  their  work.  If  both  neces- 
sarilv  took  the  same  curriculum,  there  might  be  the  objection 
that  the  girls  were  burdened  with  unsuitable  subjects.  The 
elective  system  of  studies  meets  this  difficulty:  some  subjects 
they  take  easily  in  common ;  others,  boys  or  girls,  as  the  case 
may  be,  rarely  take.  I  saw  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
girls  suffered  from  too  much  work  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it  is 
commonly  alleged  that  they  do  in  our  own  girls'  high  schools." 

Dr.  Gray  of  Oxford  has  presented  some  very  suggestive 
views  on  our  general  practice  of  co-education : 

"  This  point  leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  co-education, 
which,  in  practically  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
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States,  is  carried  on  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
Various  opinions,  no  doubt,  may  be  formed  as  to  the  moral 
value,  or  the  reverse,  of  that  system.  The  present  writer,  ap- 
proaching his  study  of  the  matter  with  a  very  open  mind,  un- 
hesitatingly declares  that  on  the  whole,  from  what  he  has  ob- 
served, the  advantages  of  this  system  in  day  schools,  and  (he 
believes)  also  in  boarding  schools  (when  carried  out  under 
certain  well-defined  conditions),  far  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages. 

"  The  semi-monastic  system,  under  which  boys,  at  the  most 
critical  stage  in  their  life,  are  forcibly  separated  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  not  only  from  the  refining  influence  of 
mother  and  sister  (as  is  the  case  in  English  boarding  schools), 
but  also  from  free-and-easy  intercourse  with  girls  of  their  own 
age,  has  very  serious  and  obvious  drawbacks.  .  .  .  The 
camaraderie  between  the  sexes  by  the  system  of  co-education 
is,  on  the  whole,  vastly  beneficial  to  the  American  boy  and  girl 
alike,  and  is  largely  corrective  of  (certainly  in  no  way  in- 
creases) the  tinge  of  effeminacy  which  the  preponderance  of 
the  woman,  teacher  alluded  to  alxDve  is  unhappily  producing. 
There  is  an  absolute  absence  (I  might  well  add  disappearance) 
of  sexual  strain ;  I  found  no  trace  of  the  awkwardness  and  shy- 
ness between  the  sexes  which  is  a  consequence  of  want  of 
intimacy,  and  has  a  tendency  to  generate  rather  than  to 
diminish  such  sexual  strain,  and  which,  existing  to  some  extent 
in  England,  and  accentuated  in  France,  leads  in  my  judgment 
to  artificiality  and  grave  moral  difficulties  in  the  social  system. 
I  never  observed  on  any  occasion  when  I  assumed  command  of 
the  highest  classes  in  American  secondary  schools,  where  boys 
and  girls  were  being  taught  Latin  or  English  together,  a 
single  indication,  e.  g.,  that,  when  a  girl  was  called  uixsn  to 
"  construe  "  or  to  answer,  her  utterances  and  her  quasi-public 
appearance  before  the  class  was  the  signal  for  any  amused 
recognition  of  the  fact  between  the  boys.  On  the  contrary, 
the  girl  was  regarded  as  the  classmate  and  nothing  more;  no 
trace  of  sentimentalism  was  ever  apparent.  I  may  here  add 
that  the  girls  showed  a  far  greater  power  of  concentration  than 
the  boys;  the  attention  of  the  latter  seems  to  flag  after  half 
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an  hour's  lecture,  even  when  given  by  the  more  interesting 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  was  occasion  for 
display  of  originality,  as  in  the  English  literature  lessons,  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  two.  The  boys  far  outstripped 
and  showed  greater  interest  than  the  girls." 

Dr.  Gray  condemns  in  some  of  its  effects  the  ''  preponder- 
ance "  of  female  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  praises 
some  of  their  teaching: 

"  I  think  that  it  is  not  straining  a  point  to  say  that  the 
preponderance  of  female  teachers  in  the  higher  or  secondary 
schools — I  say  of  set  purpose  prcpottdcrance  and  not  presence 
— has  an  effeminating  effect  on  the  character  of  American  boy- 
hood. There  is  a  tendency  for  women  teachers  when  dealing 
with  boys  of  such  advanced  age  to  instill  (unconsciousl)^  no 
doubt)  sentimental  views  of  facts,  rather  than  to  derive 
principles  of  conduct  from  them.  This  was  specially  ob- 
servable in  lectures  and  lessons  on  English  literature  and' 
English  history,  tho  I  hasten  to  add  that,  in  the  former 
subject,  I  listened  to  some  remarkable  analytical  and  exhaus- 
tive teaching  from  the  more  able  women  teachers.  It  is  a 
subject  in  which  they  excel." 

Dr.  Gray  has  also  ix>inted  out  our  defects  in  classical  teach- 
ing and  praised  our  teaching  of  English : 

"  With  regard  to  the  Latin  teaching  I  found  much  inac- 
curacy and  antiquated  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Looseness  of  translation  is  permitted  to  a  degree  at  which  even 
our  moderately  equipped  teachers  would  shudder. 

"  There  is  verj.-  little  exercise  in  composition,  and  what  there 
is,  speaking  broadly,  leads  to  poor  results.  The  teaching  of 
French  was  more  antiquated  still.  I  found  hardly  any  traces 
of  the  enlightened  modern  system  which  is  rapidly  coming  into 
vogue  in  some  of  our  progressive  English  schools,  where  the 
teachers  and  pupils  talk  in  the  language  which  they  are  teach- 
ing and  learning  respectively. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  English  was  remarka- 
bly good,  and  far  outstrips  anj'thing  of  which  we  can  boast. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject  which,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  component  elements  of  American  citizenship. 
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has  been  emphasized  from  the  beginning.  It  is  inevitable,  that, 
when  there  is  a  vast  tide  of  immigration  daily  pouring  into  the 
country  of  all  nations,  and  languages,  and  tongues,  there 
should  be  a  deliberate  and  forcible  attempt  made  to  assimilate 
these  heterogeneous  elements  by  all  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government.  The  primary  machinery  to  this  end  is  the 
study  of  the  English  language  from  the  kindergarten  upwards, 
and  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  a 
most  scientific  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  inculcation 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  in  its  linguistic,  grammatical, 
and  literary  aspects.  The  teaching  of  English  literature  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  is  of  the  most  masterly 
kind,  and  I  have  heard  women  teachers  who  are  certainly  not 
behind  men  teachers  in  the  jxiwer  of  exciting  interest  in  this 
most  important  subject  of  education." 

Mr.  Fletcher  praises  the  discipline  of  our  schools  arid 
criticises  the  teaching,  but  with  qualifications : 

"  The  work  in  the  schools  is  mediocre,  the  discipline  excel- 
lent. My  business  was  not,  of  course,  to  criticise  the  American 
schools,  but  to  see  what  we  could  learn  from  them.  This, 
however,  necessarily  involves  such  a  consideration  of  their 
defects  as  may  serve  to  warn  us  against  certain  possible  mis- 
takes. In  estimating  the  work  of  a  school  or  class  one  is 
constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  comparing  it  with  some 
ideal  school  (very  likely  one's  own  school  'as  it  was  in  my 
day  ')  which  never  existed,  but  still,  making  all  allowance  for 
the  '  personal  equation,'  I  am  satisfied  that  I  saw  constantly 
work  done  and  accepted  which  few  English  teachers  would 
accept.  I  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  see  the  grossly  bad  work 
which  we  often  get.  I  concliKled  that,  on  the  whole,  their 
average — even  of  performance,  certainly  of  effort — was  higher 
than  ours,  but  that  there  is  little  or  no  work  which  we  should 
regard  as  really  good.  I  can  illustrate  this  most  easily  from 
the  Latin.  I  seldom  or  never  heard  an  absurd  translation;  I 
often  heard  very  inaccurate  ones,  not  infrequently  uncorrected. 
The  translation  was  generally  very  fluent,  but  there  was  no 
attempt  at  elegance,  and  it  was  mostly  shipshod.  As  one 
teacher  put  it  to  me  himself,    '  The  American  boy  has  the 
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knack  of  getting  the  general  drift  of  a  passage,  but  if  you 
cross-question  him  as  to  the  details  he  comes  to  grief.'  Most 
of  the  work  I  saw  in  modern  languages  and  in  science  was  old- 
fashioned  and,  I  thought,  rather  barren — too  much  learning 
of  rules  and  facts,  and  too  little  use  and  thought." 

Professor  John  Rhys  of  Oxford  speaks  of  the  hesitation 
which  he  found  among  people  here  to  attribute  our  success  in 
commerce  to  education : 

"  But  Americans,  one  and  all,  are  of  opinion  that  to  main- 
tain the  state  of  industrial  and  commercial  eminence  which 
they  have  reached,  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  young  of  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity. The  general  belief  was  well  expressed  by  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  did  Mr.  Mosely  and  his  Commissioners 
the  honor  of  receiving  us — '  Education  is  not  everything,' 
he  said,  '  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic,  but  to  neglect 
education  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Republic'  This  is  a  les- 
son which  Scotsmen  have  long  ago  learnt,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  teaching  it  to  the  Celts  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland, 
but  there  is  a  type  of  Englishman,  the  undiluted  Saxon,  who 
cannot  realize  it,  or  fonn  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
modern  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  world :  so  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  old-fashioned  maxim  that  trade  will  always 
follow  the  British  flag,  and  he  fails  to  recognize  that  the  flag, 
to  be  so  followed,  must  in  the  future  be  the  symbol,  not  merely 
or  mainly  of  brute  force,  but  of  brain  power. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  touch  in  passing  on  the  subject  of  the 
coeducation  of  the  sexes,  though  I  have  no  original  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  discussion.  As  a  Welshman  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  co-education  from  the  days  of  my  childhood 
upwards,  and  the  University  of  Wales  recognizes  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  co- 
education as  offering  young  men  and  young  women  useful 
opportunities  of  sounding  one  another's  character  and  temper : 
the  comparatively  few  premature  engagements  to  which  it 
may  lead  are,  I  imagine,  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  number  of  unwise  marriages  which  it  prevents.  At  any 
rate,  the  prevailing  sense  of  America  seems  to  favor  it,  es- 
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pecially  in  the  Central  and  Western  States."    He  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  kind  sentiments  towards  Americans : 

"  The  cultured  American  is  always  popular  among  us,  but 
not  one-half  of  his  charm  of  manner  and  old-fashioned  polite- 
ness is  known  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance  at  home.  An  Anglo-Celtic  nation  which, 
while  still  in  the  making,  has  produced  an  Emerson  and  an 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  has  a  great  future  before  it,  not  only  in  ap- 
plied science,  and  mechanics,  but  also  in  letters  arid  refinement; 
and  the  Mother  Country  might  do  worse  than  take  some  whole- 
some lessons  from  so  friendly  and  so  promising  a  Daughter:  a 
few  such  have  been  pointed  out  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
body  of  these  remarks." 

W.  T.  Harris^ 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF  LAW 

The  method  of  teaching,  if  any  one  method  can  be  singled 
out  and  given  a  patent  of  precedence,  will  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  several  fundamental  conceptions,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  The  nature  of  the  subject 
taught;  the  purpose  for  which  instruction  is  imparted;  the 
place  where  it  is  taught,  both  as  regards  the  locality  and  the 
dependence  upon  or  the  independence  of  university  surround- 
ings, and,  lastly,  the  previous  acquirements,  the  intellectual 
make-up,  and  the  ripeness  or  immaturity  of  the  prospective 
student. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  and  its  necessary  limita- 
tion, it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  time-honored  phrase  of  Sir 
\\'illiam  Blackstone,  who  informs  us  in  his  Comvientarics  that 
"  municipal  law  is  properly  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding 
what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  From  this 
statement,  quoted  not  because  of  its  accuracy,  but  because  of 
its  widespread  acceptance,  the  temi  law  is  used  generically 
and  signifies  the  collection  of  individual  laws,  statutes,  and 
■customs,  which  taken  together  make  up  the  law  of  any  par- 
ticular body  politic. 

Now  where  is  this  law  to  be  "found?  In  one  book  or  many; 
in  systematic  treatises  or  scattered  thru  judicial  reports? 

The  common  law — and  the  common  law  is  the  basis  of  our 
law.  except  in  Louisiana  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Texas  and 
California — is  the  English  law  other  than  statute  law.  Actual 
cases  in  regularly  rei^rted  decisions  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  to  the  present  day,  rather  than  the  text-books  or 
views  of  individual  writers,  contain  the  law.  and  it  is  from 
the  study  of  these  actual  cases    that  the  principles  or  rules  of 
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civil  conduct  must  be  found,  which,  analyzed  and  classified, 
form  the  science  of  law. 

If,  then,  there  be  a  science  of  law — and  science,  after  all, 
means  little  more  than  classified  knowledge — it  should  be 
studied  by  methods  applicable  to  science.  It  is  a  constantly 
advancing  science,  and  is  not  the  same  this  century  as  it  was 
the  last,  or  in  the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  still  less  is  it  the  law 
of  the  stirring  times  of  Lord  Coke  or  Master  Littleton.  Pro- 
gressive it  is,  altho  it  may,  indeed,  lag  behind  the  times, 
for  it  is  by  nature  conservative,  but  law  is  nevertheless  touched 
and  carried  along  by  the  tide  of  human  progress.^  The  law  is 
like  a  broad  river  pursuing  calmly  and  steadily  its  onward 
course,  influenced  temporarily  by  the  soil  over  which  it  passes 
and  the  land  thru  which  it  flows.  To  vary  the  figure,  it 
is  a  growing  organism,  and  like  any  organism  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  evolution.  An  imjjerfect  knowledge  may  indeed  be 
gained  of  the  system  as  it  now  exists,  by  the  study  of  an  iso- 
lated system  or  scientific  fact ;  but  no  idea  would  then  be  had 
of  its  past,  and  no  means  would  be  at  hand  to  forecast  its 
proljable  future  growth.  A  suit  could  be  settled  by  an  ab- 
stract rule,  but  if  there  happened  to  exist — as  not  unfrequently 
is  the  case — no  specific  rule  applicable  to  a  state  of  facts  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  suit,  the  lawyer  would  be  helpless.  By 
tracing  the  past  of  the  rule  of  decision  as  evidenced  by  adjudi- 
cated cases  on  the  subject ;  by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
principle  of  analogy  and  of  legal  reasoning,  the  lawyer  de- 
duces the  rule  of  law  by  which  his  case  should  be  and  un- 
doubtedly is  governed.  The  study  of  the  law  m  the  light  of 
its  historical  development  is  .thus  essential,  and  each  case 
is  but  a  landmark  in  the  highway  from  darkness  to  light. ^ 

'  In  Corbett  v.  Poelnitz,  i  Term  R.  5.  Lord  Mansfield  said  :  "  As  times  alter, 
new  customs  and  new  manners  arise,  and  these  occasion  exceptions,  and  justice 
and  convenience  require  different  applications  of  the  exceptions  within  the  gen- 
eral rule." 

Or.  as  Lord  Bowen  puts  it,  legal  doctrines  sliould  be  so  applied  as  to  meet  "  The 
broadening  requirements  of  a  growing  country,  and  the  gradual  illumination  of  the 
public  conscience," 

'  Or  as  Lord  Bowen  truly  and  beautifully  says  :  "  The  only  reasonable  and  the 
only  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  English  law  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it 
the  historical  method.  Mere  legal  terminology  may  seem  a  dead  thing.  Mix 
history  with  it.  and  it  clothes  itself  with  life." 
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When  the  principle  of  a  case  is  thus  ascertained,  it  applies 
in  cases  of  a  similar  nature  until  reversed  by  a  superior  or 
subsequent  court,  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  first  court  erred. 
Hence  it  is  that,  while  our  law  is  case-law,  and  while  a  prece- 
dent is  law  till  overruled  by  the  court  or  changed  by  the  legis- 
lature, a  court  is  free  to  consider  whether  the  correct  princi- 
ple was  discovered  and  applied,  or  whether  it  is  applicable  to 
the  case  before  the  court.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  reason  of  the  thing,  the  principle  underlying  the 
decision ;  for,  if  this  be  false,  it  should  not  be  followed,  and  it 
may  generally  be  said  that  it  is  not  followed  permanently.^ 

In  a  word  the  reason  or  underlying  principle  is  the  thing 
to  be  studied,  ^^''ithout  a  correct  understanding  or  knowl- 
edge of  this,  the  facts  of  the  case  or  the  decisions  themselves 
are  practically  useless.  Law  is  not  chance,  and,  if  it  be  not 
"  the  perfection  of  reason,"  it  is  nevertheless  reason,  legal 
reason,  artificial  reason. 

The  numerous  volumes  of  reported  decisions  standing  on 
the  shelves  of  a  well  organized  and  equipped  library  are  little 
more  than  a  pile,  or  various  piles  of  stones,  from  which  a 
graceful  and  enduring  structure  is  to  be  raised.  The  rough' 
hewing  has  been  done  by  other  hands,  for  they  are  quarried 
in  the  reports  as  it  were ;  but  they  must  be  selected  and  placed 
in  position  by  the  master  builder,  if  they  are  to  enter  the 
temple  of  law.  Rejection,  based  upon  examination ;  selection, 
based  upon  an  understanding  of  the  craft ;  the  nice  fitting  into 
the  appropriate  place  must  needs  be  done,  and  can  only  be  done 
by  knowing  and  cunning  men.  When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished on  principle  and  precedent,  we  see  a  unity  and 
harmony,  the  outcome  of  thought,  selection,  classification,  and 
arrangement,  proclaiming,  to  borrow  from  Addison,  the  hand 
that  made  them  is  scientific  if  not  divine. 

'In  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Randall,  Cowper,  37,  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  said  ■- 
"  The  law  of  England  would  be  a  strange  science  indeed  if  it  were  decided  upon 
precedents  only.  Precedents  onlv  serve  to  illustrate  principles,  and  to  give  them 
a  fixed  authority.  But  the  law  of  England,  which  is  exclusive  of  positive  law  en- 
acted by  statute,  depends  upon  principles,  and  these  principles  run  thru  all  the 
cases,  according  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  have  been  found  to  fall 
within  one  or  the  other  of  them." 
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If,  then,  law  has  the  completeness  of  a  system,  and  its 
growth  is  not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  organic  develop- 
ment, the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  law  must  be  studied  as 
a  science. 

No  one  has  stated  the  fundamental  premise  better  than 
President  Eliot  in  speaking  of  Professor  Langdell,  to  whom  the 
science  of  law  owes  a  heavy  debt :  "  He  told  me  that  law  was 
a  science.  I  was  quite  prepared  to  believe  it.  He  told  me  the 
way  to  study  a  science  was  to  go  to  the  original  sources.  I 
knew  that  was  true,  for  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  science 
of  chemistry  myself ;  and  one  of  the  first  rules  of  a  conscien- 
tious student  of  science  is  never  to  take  a  fact  or  a  principle 
out  of  second-hand  treatises,  but  to  go  to  an  original  memoir 
of  the  discoverer  of  that  fact  or  principle.  Out  of  these  two 
fundamental  propositions — that  law  is  a  science,  and  that 
science  is  to  be  studied  in  its  sources — there  gradually  grew, 
first,  a  new  method  of  teaching  law ;  and,  secondly,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  curriculum  of  the  school." 

Admitting  that  law  is  a  science — tho  lacking  the  pre- 
cision of  an  exact  science — and  tiiat  it  should  be  studied  and 
taught  as  such,  the  question  arises  not  unnaturally  what  is 
the  purpose  for  which  such  science  is  to  be  taught?  If  it  is  to 
be  taught  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  general  jurisprudence,  or  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  the 
amount,  nature,  and  manner  of  instruction  may  well  be  dif- 
ferent. If  it  be  taught  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  as  a 
means  of  general  culture,  there  is  no  doubt  that  lecture  courses 
in  a  university  curriculum,  if  given  by  a  competent  professor, 
will  supply  at  least  a  superficial  familiarity  with  its  origin  and 
history,  essential  and  fundamental  principles.  The  student 
may,  perhaps,  receive  an  abstract  survey  of  the  subject,  but 
unless  he  have  a  very  unusual  mind  and  supplement  the  lec- 
tures by  earnest  and  intensive  reading  and  study  of  his  own, 
he  cannot  put  in  practice  the  principles  laid  down  and  ex- 
pounded. Nor  is  it  intended  that  he  should.  He  may,  indeed, 
get  knowledge,  but  not  training  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the 
word.  At  most  he  will  not  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
subject  and  some  of  its  general  principles.    He  will  be  a  better 
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informed  member  of  society,  but  "  a  litt4e  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing."  If  he  has  derived  from  the  lectures  some 
knowledge,  and  has  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting a  lawyer  when  a  difficulty  arises,  instead  of  attempting 
to  settle  the  matter  himself,  his  course  will  not  have  been  with- 
out profit  to  himself  and  the  profession.  The  Commentaries, 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  delivered  by  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
during  the  eight  years  of  his  professoriate  at  Oxford,  were 
admirably  adapted  to  reach  the  class  of  gentlemanly  students 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  have  furnished  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  law  ever  since;  but  they  never  made 
a  lawyer  and  never  could.  English  universities  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  true  to  the  ideal  of  the  great  expounder,  and  have 
consciously  addressed  themselves  to  the  non-professional  stu- 
dent. 

If  the  purpose  be  rather  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  juris- 
prudence as  such,  it  may  well  be  that  lectures  such  as  Black- 
stone's  may  be  of  importance,  and  lectures  upon  the  origin 
and  history  of  Roman  law  will  be  indispensable.  Such  is  the 
course  of  proceeding  in  English  universities,  and  the  fact  that 
they  continue  the  system  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  satisfy  their  non-professional  purpose.  But  it  would 
seem  to  the  writer  that  the  maintenance  of  this  system  of  in- 
struction is  only  justified  by  the  conservatism  of  seats  of  learn- 
ing and  by  the  proverbial  conservatism  of  the  English  mind; 
for  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  appreciate  the  system  of  com- 
mon law  from  a  superficial  statement  of  its  general  principles, 
and  even  a  detailed  study  of  Roman  law  must  fail  of  its  ulti- 
mate purpose  without  a  sound  and  thoro  training  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  common  law  before  undertaking  the 
system  of  private  Roman  law.  Without  this  previous  knowl- 
edge there  is  no  basis  for  comparison,  and  comparison  is  the 
very  breath  and  life  of  jurisprudence.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  Roman  law  is  studied  on  the  continent  as  a  reason  why 
it  might  well  be  studied  in  an  English  or  American  university, 
the  inevitable  answer  is  that  Roman  law  is  studied  on  the  con- 
tinent as  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the  private  law  of  the 
particular  country  upon  whose  broad  and  enduring  foundations 
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the  European  systems  of  to-day  securely  rest.  At  most,  lectures 
on  the  Roman  law  will  give  a  knowledge  of  the  constitutional 
and  legal  history  of  Rome  unless  the  course  be  preceded  by 
a  detailed  study  of  the  common  law.  However,  the  English 
university  answers  its  purpose  if  that  be  merely  to  impart  in 
this  way  a  liberal  education  and  the  culture  supposed  to  ac- 
company it.  But  it  would  better  answer  its  purpose  if  law 
were  studied  carefully  and  inductively.  Lectures  are  an  aid 
to  a  student,  say  in  chemistry,  but  laboratory  work  makes  the 
student's  knowledge  his  own.  The  culture  based  on  knowl- 
edge has  thus  a  firm  and  broad  foundation.  It  does  not  give, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  give,  technical  information.  A  few  lectures 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  or  surger>-  would  hardly 
make  a  physician,  nor  would  the  history  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  times  past  aid  the  student,  except  to  make  him  a  broader 
and  more  intelligent  member  of  the  profession  when  once  he 
had  sened  his  apprenticeship. 

If  the  aim,  however,  be  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
for  the  purpose  of  the  practitioner,  that  could  only  be  done 
by  a  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the  various  subjects  mak- 
ing up  the  body  of  the  law  as  it  exists  at  present.  And  for 
this  purpose,  the  various  branches  of  the  law  should  be 
studied,  as  previously  suggested,  in  their  historical  develop- 
ment. 

As  this  is  the  purpose  of  law  students  as  a  class,  the  ques- 
tion squarely  arises  where  and  how  can  this  be  done,  and 
where  and  how  should  it  be  done  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  thing  is  best  done  by  doing  it;  just 
as  water,  whether  in  pool  or  tank,  is  necessary  to  learn  to 
swim.  Mere  theoretical  observations,  however  detailed,  will 
not  keep  the  beginner  up  when  he  trusts  himself  to  the  water. 
He  must  swim  or  sink  for  himself.  If  one  wisiies  to  learn  a 
trade,  he  puts  himself  in  charge  of  the  tradesman  in  his  chosen 
branch.  Hence  it  naturally  came  about  that  if  one  wished  to 
study  medicine  or  the  law,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the  doc- 
tor or  the  lawyer,  and  the  desired  result  came  with  diligence 
in  the  due  course  of  time.  "  The  old  order  changeth,  yield- 
ing place  to  new."     The  medical  school  has  claimed  the  doc- 
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tor's  or  druggist's  assistant;  the  law  school  is  reaching  out  to 
the  embryonic  lawyer,  just  as  the  industrial  and  manual-train- 
ing schools  are  overflowing  with  future  tradesmen.  Even  the 
plowboy  has  his  eye  on  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  he 
draws  his  furrow.  But  to  return  to  law.  There  is  indeed 
much  to  be  said  for  binding  one's  self  to  a  lawyer;  receiving 
.  his  instruction  in  the  office  and  following  him  and  observing 
his  methods  in  court.  The  drawing  of  papers  is  learned  by 
drawing  papers,  just  as  writing  is  learned  by  pen  or  pencil. 
Skill  in  the  trial  and  conduct  of  a  case  in  court  is  learned  by 
trying  and  conducting  cases  in  court,  and  the  knack  is  found 
to  consist  in  individual  experience.  The  sages  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  great  judges,  lawyers,  and  text-writers  of , Eng- 
land have  been  trained  in  this  practical  way  and  are  so  trained 
to-day,  for  England  does  not  have  and  does  not  seem  to  desire 
an  epidemic  of  the  American  law  school.  To  condemn  the  sys- 
tem that  has  produced  the  common  law,  the  source  and  body 
of  the  law  we  use  every  day  in  office  or  court,  would  mani- 
festly be  absurd.  It  has  produced  these  results  in  the  past, 
and  no  one  can  well  ask  a  nobler  product.  But  can  a  busy  and 
competent  lawyer  sacrifice  clients  to  the  student?  If  he  can 
and  will,  he  must  have  compensation.  If  he  does,  he  becomes 
a  law-teacher,  and  his  office  a  law  school.  And,  indeed,  many 
a  barrister  in  England  has  been  this  in  everything  but  in 
name.  The  great  Lord  Kingsdown,  who  was  educated  pri- 
vately in  a  lawyer's  office,  admirably  points  out  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  in  the  following 
language : 

"  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  my  legal  education,  the 
long  and  lalxirious,  was  by  any  means  successful.  My  uncle 
had  no  other  pupil  than  me,  which,  in  many  respects 
of  advantage,  was,  on  the  whole  I  think,  rather  the  reverse. 
None  know  the  difficulties  of  a  path  but  those  who  are  tread- 
ing or  have  just  trodden  it.  Difficulties  are  continually  aris- 
ing, and  by  discussion  amongst  themselves  pupils  learn  more 
from  each  other  than  from  a  master." 

But  the  better  lawyer  finds  the  emoluments  of  the  bar  more 
attractive  than  the  student's  pence,   and  cannot,  even   if  he 
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would,  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  his  future  brothers 
in  law.  _^' 

If  pressure  of  business  be  too  great  in  the  large  centers,  the 
lawyers  in  our  thinly-settled  and  remote  districts  are  not  al- 
ways competent,  even  if  they  were  disposed,  to  teach.  The 
doers  of  things  are  not  necessarily  teachers.  The  result  is 
that  reading  law  in  an  office  too  often  degenerates  into  the 
privileges  of  the  office  and  desk-room,  and  the  training  of  the 
understanding  consists  largely  in  serving  summonses  and  filing 
papers  in  court.  The  writer's  experience  is  doubtless  the  ex- 
perience of  many,  if  not  most. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  \\'aite  has  compressed  the  matter  in 
a  few  measured  sentences. 

"  The  time  has  gone  by  wlien  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  full 
practice,  can  take  a  class  of  students  into  his  office  and  be- 
come their  teacher.  Once  that  was  practicable,  but  now  it 
is  not.  The  consequence  is  that  law  schools  are  now  a  neces- 
sity." 

The  law  school  is  therefore  not  only  an  advantage,  but  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  growth  of  the  American  law  school  is  a 
consolation  rather  than  a  surprise;  for  the  establishment  and 
continuous  growth  of  law  schools  in  the  last  fifty  years  clearly 
show  that  reading  law  in  a  lawyer's  office  has  not  been,  and 
indeed,  could  not  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  accompanied 
by  satisfactory  results.  Schcxils  of  law,  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
not  only  give  a  rounded  and  systematic  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  law,  but  it  is  established  that  they  give  the  most 
satisfactorj'  preparation.  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  has  ad- 
mirably treated  this  matter,  and  the  following  passage  is 
taken  from  his  monograph.  Professional  education  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  the  year  1900,  page  32  : 

"  Since  1858  the  growth  in  law  schools  has  been  most  re- 
markable. In  1878  there  were  50  schools  with  3012  students; 
in  1899  there  were  86  schools  with  11,883  students.  The  in- 
crease in  students  in  21  yfears  has  been  294  per  cent.  These 
figures  show  that  the  old  method  of  study  in  the  office  of  an 
attorney  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  systematic  training  of 
the  law  school.     In  fact  it  is  impracticable  under  existing  con- 
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ditions  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  legal  education  in  an  attor- 
ney's office." 

The  well-nigh  phenomenal  growth  indicated  in  the  above 
passage  has  continued,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  were 
100  law  schools  in  1900-01,  with  1106  instructors,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  13,642  students. 

Passing  from  the  necessity  of  the  law  school  as  the  proper 
and  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  acquiring  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  the  practice  of  law,  it  may  be  said  that  three 
methods  of  teaching  and  study  are  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  is  the  lecture  system — employed  in  some  four 
schools — by  means  of  which  the  instructor  reads  or  delivers 
an  essay  on  a  subject  of  law.  The  students  are  listeners  and 
note-takers,  but  take  no  active  part  whatever.  This  is  some- 
times Supplemented  by  quizzes  conducted  by  instructors  or 
quiz  masters  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  lecturer  pro- 
vides them  with  his  notes,  or  they,  themselves,  take  notes  of 
his  lecture.  The  students  are  quizzed  on  the  subject-matter, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  passive  agents  in  the  classroom. 
If  "  law  be  a  deep  well  wherein  each  draweth  according  to 
the  strength  of  his  understanding,"  this  method  prevents  stu- 
dents from  dipping  bucket  or  tin-cup  into  the  clear  and  deep 
water.  It  is  rather  ladled  out  to  them  by  the  instructor,  and 
it  is  feared  that  much  is  spilled  in  the  long  and  thoniy  path 
of  the  lawyer,  if,  indeed,  the  vessel  ever  had  enough  in  it  to 
nm  over  or  to  leak,  which  is  more  probable. 

The  second  method,  in  use  in  eightv-two  schools,  is  that  of 
imparting  knowledge  by  the  use  of  text-books.  The  lesson  is 
assigned,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  prepare  himself  on 
the  part  assigned.  The  instructor,  himself,  quizzes  him  on 
the  matter  assigned,  and  he  answers  questions  and  explains 
them  to  the  class.  Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  cases, 
either  to  support  or  to  refute  views  advanced  in  the  course  of 
the  instruction. 

The  third,  pursued  in  some  fourteen  schools,  combines,  it  is 
submitted,  the  advantages  of  both  of  these  methods  without  the 
disadvantages,  and  in  addition,  has  a  peculiar  and  life-giving 
merit  of  its  own.     Well-known  teachers  of  law  have  prepared 
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selected  cases  dealing — we  will  suppose — with  the  subject  of 
contracts.  Several  cases  are  assigned  to  the  class,  and  the 
student  is  expected  to  prepare  the  cases  and  recite  on  them, 
and  what  is  of  greater  and  fundamental  value,  to  discuss,  dis- 
criminate, and  distinguish  the  principles  necessarily  involved, 
and  each  case  is  selected  to  develop  a  particular  and  important 
part  of  the  law  of  contracts.  The  book  of  selected  cases  fol- 
lows the  order  of  a  text-book;  but  the  law  is  developed,  not 
from  what  some  text-book  writer  thinks  is  the  principle  of  the 
case;*  but  is  developed  by  the  student,  himself,  by  and  from 
•the  study  of  the  very  case  which  established  the  principle  under 
discussion.  By  this  method,  the  student  is  forced  to  rely  on 
himself,  and  he  not  only  acquires  the  law  from  the  leading 
case  on  the  subject ;  but  he  sees  how  the  point  under  discussion 
arose  in  the  case,  how  it  was  developed,  and  how  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  court.  The  instructor  guides  and  directs;  the 
student  does  the  work,  and  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  con- 
sequence gets  the  training  resulting  from  the  work  this  system 
forces  upon  him.  This  method  might  well  be  called  the 
"  laboratory  method." 

In  this  method  it  must  not  be  understood  that  lectures  are 
excluded ;  they  arise  as  occasion  demands.  Text-books  are 
not  neglected,  and  references  are  constantly  made  to  the  lead- 
ing text-books  on  the  subject.  But  neither  the  law  lecture  nor 
the  text-book  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  case  itself 
is  studied,  and  the  student  is  enabled,  in  his  undergradu- 
ate days,  to  appreciate,  distinguish,  and  to  apply  a  principle 
which  has  been  established  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  which, 
Itself,  will  no  doubt  be  a  precetlent  in  a  court  of  justice  when 
a  case  of  like  nature  arises  and  is  the  subject  of  litigation. 

By  any  one  of  these  three  methods,  knowledge  of  the  law 

'  Twro  quotations  from  well-known  cases  m.iy  be  cited.  In  the  leading  case  of 
Phillips  V.  Foxall  (L.  R.  7  Q,  B.  D.  666)  Mr.  Justice  Qiiain  said  :  "  No  judicial 
authority  is  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  cited 
as  fhe  opinion  of  the  writer."  And  in  Bradbury  v.  Morgan  (i  Hurl  and  Colt, 
249)  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Reference  is  made  to  .Smith's 
'  .Mercantile  Law,'  p.  451.  5th  ed.,  but  not  to  the  authorities  there  cited  ;  and  if 
those  authorities  be  looked  at,  there  is  no  pretense  for  saying  that  they  justify  the 
proposition  laid  down  in  that  book.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
authority  to  prevent  us  from  deciding  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff." 
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may  be  and  is  imparted.  In  the  first  two,  this  is  perhaps  the 
aim  exchisively  in  view.  The  third  method  aims  no  less 
surely  at  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
law,  but  it  lays  greater  stress  upon  study  as  a  discipline  of  the 
mind.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  the  case,  inductive,'  or  laboratory  method,  as  it  may  be 
variously  and  aptly  termed,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  mind 
of  the  student  is  trained  and  disciplined  by  a  severe  course  of 
study;  by  the  analysis  of  the  principle  underlying  a  case; 
the  endeavor  to  distinguish  cases  seemingly  alike,  yet  radi- 
cally or  fundamentally  different,  and  by  the  reconciliation 
of  apparent  or  real  conflict  of  cases  either  in  the  casebook  or 
hypothetically  suggested  by  the  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
In  a  word,  this  method  makes  the  student  do  his  own  think- 
ing; it  makes  him  do  his  own  work;  •and  he  not  only  gains 
knowledge  of  the  law  by  so  doing,  but  his  mind  is  strengthened 
and  refined,  broadened  and  quickened  in  the  process.  It  is 
the  most  intellectual  and  theoretical  method,  yet  it  is  at  once 
the  most  practical;  for  it  forces  the  student  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  things;  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  non-essen- 
tial, and  to  discover  almost  unconsciously  and  by  a  casual 
reading,  the  ratio  decidendi  of  the  case.  He  is  thus  in  his 
undergraduate  days,  learner,  lawyer,  and  judge,  and  by  sub- 
sequent thought  and  reflection  he  co-ordinates  and  classifies 
his  various  knowledge  into  an  unwritten  treatise  or  text,  al- 
ways at  hand  because  in  his  head.  If  for  law  you  substitute 
chemistry,  the  advantages  of  the  laboratory  method  are  self- 
evident.  Admitting  the  truth  of  much  of  this,  it  may  still  be 
objected  that  this  is  the  language  of  the  theorist :  but  if  so,  it 
has  an  advantage  that  all  theories  of  education  do  not  have: 
it  is  confirmed  by  those  who  are  pre-eminently  practical 
men.  Mr.  John  C.  Gray,  famous  alike  as  teacher  and  lawyer, 
says: 

"  When  I  was  a  law  student,  I  read  20  or  30  text-books 
thru.  I  fear  little  of  them  remained  in  my  mind.  I  had  to 
begin  again  with  the  study  of  particular  cases  and  learn  my 
law  in  that  way.  We  tr}'  to  save  our  students  that  experience, 
and  start  them  in  the  way  of  practical  learning  three  years 
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earlier  than  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  they  had  to  acquire  such 
learning  after  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar." 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  odor  of  the  classroom  may  dis- 
qualify Mr.  Gray,  we  may  turn  to  one  whose  fortune  in  life  it 
has  been  to  teach  bench  and  bar  alike  in  the  actual  practice  of 
the  law.  Mr.  James  C.  Carter  meets  the  criticism  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

"  I  think  that  the  methods  that  are  now  pursued,  so  far  as  I 
understand  them,  are  a  vast  improvement  over  those  with 
which  I  was  acquainted  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  school. 
What  is  it  that  students  go  to  a  law  school  to  learn  ?  What  is 
it  to  begin  the  study  of  what  we  call  '  the  law  '  ?  What  is 
this  thing  we  call  'the  law.'  and  with  the  administration  of 
which  we  have  to  deal  ?  Where  is  it  found  ?  How  are  we  to 
kno.v  it?  .  .  .  It  is  found,  and  it  is  alone  found,  in  those 
adjudications,  those  judgments  wiiich  from  time  to  time  its 
ministers  and  its  magistrates  are  called  on  to  make  in  de- 
termining the  actual  rights  of  men. 

"  What  was  our  fonner  metiiod  of  acquiring  it  ?  Going  pri- 
marily to  those  judginents?  No.  For  the  most  part  the  basis 
of  legal  education  was  in  the  study  of  text-lx)oks,  the  authors 
of  which,  if  they  had  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  law  for 
themselves,  must  have  obtained  it  by  resorting  to  those  origi- 
nal sources.  We  therefore  got  it  at  second  hand.  I  think 
the  result  of  all  investigation  concerning  the  methods  by 
■which  any  science  may  best  l)e  acquired  and  cultivated,  has 
been  to  teach  us  to  go  to  the  original  sources,  and  not  to  take 
anything  at  second  hand. 

"  Now,  is  this  method  open  to  the  objection  that  the  study  of 
cases  is  apt  to  make  the  student  a  mere  '  case  '  lawyer  ?  Not 
at  all.  The  purpose  is  to  study  the  great  and  principal  cases 
in  which  are  the  real  sources  of  the  law,  and  to  extract  from 
them  the  rule  which,  when  discovered,  is  found  to  be  superior 
to  ail  cases.  And  this  is  the  method  which,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  now  pursued  in  this  school.  And  so  far  as  the  practical 
question  is  concerned,  whether  it  actually  fits  those  who  go  out 
from  its  walls  in  the  best  manner  for  the  actual  practice  of  the 
law,  I  may  claim  to  be  a  competent  witness." 
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Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  law,  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  its  study,  and  the  methods  best  suited  for  its 
acquisition,  the  question  naturally  arises,  should  the  law 
school  be  an  isolated  institution,  or  should  it  be  connected  with 
a  university  in  order  that  the  student  may  best  profit  by  his 
course  of  study?  From  one  point  of  view,  it  does  not  much 
matter,  provided  only  the  law  school  be  thoro,  and  the  in- 
structors comiietent,  but  there  is  a  deeper  question  involved. 
An  isolated  law  school  must  offer  a  better  training  than  a  law 
office  at  the  present  day ;  but  unless  it  be  in  some  way  associ- 
ated with  a  university,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  does  the  work 
of  a  Faw  office,  or  rather  that  which  it  does  not  do,  in  a  some- 
what narrow  and  technical  way,  or  with  less  freedom  and 
greater  limitations  than  if  connected  with  a  university. 

In  the  first  place,  a  university  has  a  certain  indefinable,  yet 
ever  present  spirit  which  infuses  itself  into  all  its  branches, 
and  which  influences,  gradually  it  may  be,  but  profoundly, 
student  and  teacher  alike. 

In  the  next  place,  the  academic  department,  the  college 
proper,  may  train  and  prepare  the  prospective  student,  ser\nng 
as  a  feeding  school  or  nursery  for  the  professional  school.  Or 
at  least,  it  may  co-operate  with  the  professional  school  by 
opening  its  courses  to  the  law  student  who  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue a  broader  course  of  study  than  is  provided  by  his  techni- 
cal law  courses.  A  substitute  for  the  law  office  will  teach  pri- 
vate law  and  nothing  but  private  law ;  a  university  law  school 
may  well  offer  training  in  public  law,  political  science,  and 
jurisprudence.'    Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  lawyer  and  judge  of  men, 

^In  his  speech  on  "  American  Taxation,"  EHmiiii(i  Burke  speaks  of  the  law  iw 
connection  with  George  Grenville  :  "  He  was  bred  in  a  profession.  He  was  bred 
to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences  ; 
a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all 
the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together  :  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very 
happily  born,  to  open  and  liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion." 

And  the  same  profound  statesman  thus  speaks  of  lawyers  in  his  Keflrclions  on 
/he  revolution  in  France:  "It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  when  men  are 
too  much  confined  to  professional  and  faculty  habits,  and,  as  it  were,  inveterate 
in  the  recurrent  employment  of  that  narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  disabled  than 
qualified  for  whatever  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  on  experience  in 
mixed  affairs,  on  a  comprehensive  connected  view  of  the  various  complicated  ex- 
ternal and  internal  interests  which  go  to  the  formation  of  that  multifarious  thing 
called  a  state." 
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must  have  felt  the  need  of  broadening  the  education,  training, 
and  knowledge  of  his  professional  brethren,  for  does  he  not  in- 
sist in  Guy  Manncrmg  (ch.  t^-j)  that:  "A  lawyer  without 
history  or  literature  is  a  meclianic,  a  mere  working  mason ;  if 
he  possesses  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  may  venture  to  call 
himself  an  architect." 

It  is  a  question  of  internal  arrangement  and  economy 
whether  these  various  subjects  be  taught  in  the  law  school  or 
in  another  or  other  department  of  the  imiversity.  The  chief 
question,  however,  is  that  they  be  taught,  and  that  the  law 
student  be  afiforded  the  opjwrtunity  (if  training  in  these  sub- 
jects. To  the  writer  it  seems  highly  advisable  that  law  sub- 
jects be  taught  in  law  schools,  by  trained  law  teachers,  in  a 
way  to  meet  the  needs  and  appeal  to  the  interest  of  law  stu- 
dents. Public  law  and  the  various  subjects  grouped  under  this 
somewhat  indefinite  head  of  jurisprudence  would  therefore  be 
not  only  proper,  but  eminently  useful  in  a  university  law  school ; 
while  courses  in  political  science,  if  not  previously  but  concur- 
rently pursued,  would  better  fall  within  the  control  of  the  uni- 
versity :  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  a  law  school  is  to  teach  law.  A  university  school  might 
well  confine  itself  to  private  and  public  law  as  administered  in 
courts  of  justice ;  but  it  might  well  offer  post-graduate  courses 
in  the  nature  of  special  research  and  jurisprudence,  leading  to 
appropriate  degrees  in  this  age  of  degrees  and  diplomas. 
Such  a  school  would  turn  out  jurists,  law  writers,  and  law 
teachers,  thus  making  the  school  not  merely  the  servant  of  the 
bar,  but  giving  it  a  position  of  influence  and  dignity  by  sub- 
serving a  larger  public  interest. 

In  the  next  place,  teachers  in  an  isolated  law  school  will 
generally  be  practitioners  as  well  as  teachers,  and  in  conflict  of 
interests  the  law  school  will  suffer.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
law  office  over  again  in  a  somewhat  different  form;  for  the 
busy  and  comjjetent  lawyer  will  naturally  look  to  his  client 
rather  than  to  the  school,  and  the  interests  of  the  latter,  sub- 
ordinated to  the  client,  will  just  as  stirely  suffer. 

A  university  school  in  this  country  may  draw  and  hold  a 
body  of  capable  and  trained  teachers  who  devote  their  undi- 
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vided  time  to  tlie  teaching  of  law,  as  is  tlie  case  in  the  uni- 
versity proper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  this,  which  must  be  self-evident  to  anyone  at  all  in- 
terested in  and  conversant  with  educational  growth  and 
methods.  Of  the  lOO  schools  in  1900-01,  71  were  connected 
with  universities,  and  of  the  1106  instructors  some  75  de- 
voted themselves  almost  exclusively  to  teaching.  The  tend- 
ency, however,  is  evident  and  marked  toward  separation  of 
teacher  from  practitioner,  and  it  is  ho  idle  prophecy  that  ban- 
ishes the  practitioner  from  the  law  school,  except  perhaps  in 
practice  courses  which  may  well  require  a  present  and  con- 
stant contact  with  the  courts. 

Professor  Langdell,  to  whom  scientific  teachers  of  law  in 
our  generation  owe  much,  has  admirably  expressed  this  in  the 
following  well-chosen  and  measured  language : 

"  To  accomplish  these  objects,  so  far  as  they  depended  upon 
the  law  school,  it  was  indispensable  to  establish  at  least  two 
things ;  first,  that  law  is  a  science ;  secondly,  that  all  the  avail- 
able materials  of  that  science  are  contained  in  printed  books. 
If  law  be  not  a  science,  a  university  will  best  consult  its  own 
dignity  in  declining  to  teach  it.  If  it  be  not  a  science,  it  is  a 
species  of  handicraft,  and  may  best  be  learned  by  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  one  who  practices  it.  If  it  be  a  science,  it 
ivill  scarcely  be  disputed  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
difficult  of  sciences,  and  that  it  needs  all  the  light  that  the 
most  enlightened  seat  of  learning  can  throw  upon  it.  Again, 
law  can  only  be  learned  and  taught  in  a  university  by  means 
of  printed  books.  If.  therefore,  there  are  other  and  better 
means  of  teaching  and  learning  law  than  printed  books,  or  if 
printed  books  can  only  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  connec- 
tion with  other  means, — for  instance,  the  work  of  a  lawyer's  of- 
fice, or  attendance  upon  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice, — 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  means  cannot  be  provided  by  a 
university.  But.  if  printed  books  are  the  ultimate  sources  of 
all  legal  knowledge,  if  every  student  who  would  obtain  any 
masterv  of  the  law  as  a  science  must  resort  to  these  ultimate 
sources,  and  if  the  only  assistance  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
learner  to  receive  is  such  as  can  be  afforded  by  teachers  who 
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have  traveled  the  same  road  before  him,  then  a  university,  and 
a  university  alone,  can  furnish  every  possible  facility  for  teach- 
ing and  learning  law.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a 
teacher  of  law  should  be  a  person  who  accompanies  his  pupils 
on  a  road  which  is  new  to  them,  but  with  which  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted from  having  often  traveled  it  before.  What  quali- 
fies a  person,  therefore,  to  teach  law  is  not  experience  in  the 
work  of  a  lawyer's  office,  not  experience  in  dealing  with  men, 
not  experience  in  the  trial  or  arguments  of  causes — not  ex- 
perience, in  short,  in  using  law,  but  e.xjjerience  in  learning 
law." 

It  has  been  frequently  .said,  and  it  bears  repetition  lest  it  be 
forgotten  or  overlooked,  that  a  law  school  has  a  practical  pur- 
pose, namely,  to  fit  students  for  the  practice  of  law.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  professional  and  technical  school.  The  methods 
of  teaching  law  in  such  a  sclnx^l  have  been  enumerated  and 
considered,  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  local  condi- 
tions play  an  im{X)rtant  and  not  un frequently  a  controlling 
role.  A  law  school  in  Quebec,  for  example,  would  study  the 
Roman  or  civil  law;  a  similar  school  in  Ontario,  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  generally,  would  ex]K)und  the  common  law, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  the  United  States,  except  in  Louisiana 
where  the  civil  law  obtains.  In  a  lesser  degree,  a  knowledge 
of  Roman  law  would  be  (^f  advantage  in  Texas,  and  perhaps 
in  California,  while  schools  in  the  insular  ix>ssessions  would 
devote  themselves  quite  exclusively  to  the  civil  law  as  modified 
by  local  custom  and  decisions  of  Spanish  origin.  The  code 
States — that  is  to  say.  States  in  which  the  common  law  has 
been  mo<lified  and  reduced  to  a  code — would  naturally  lay 
great  stress  on  the  exjHjsition  of  the  cf)de,  altho  the  proper  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  law  would  still  be  a  careful  exami- 
nation and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
common  law.  Large  schools,  irresjiective  of  locality,  drawing 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  necessarily  teach 
the  common  law  as  a  system,  with  but  little  reference  to  .statu- 
tory changes  or  enactments,  while  a  smaller  schmil,  drawing  its 
students  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  established,  would  properly 
lay  great  stress  on  code  or  statutory  changes  as  interpreted  by 
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local  decisions.  This  is  inevitable  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
altho  it  is  submitted  that  a  thoro  training  in  common  law 
is  the  very  best  preparation  for  the  practice  of  the  law  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Then  again,  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  of  the  various  States  must  not  be  over- 
looked :  for  it  sliould  be,  and  is,  the  duty  of  the  school  to  fit 
the  student  to  meet  these  requirements.  These  requirements 
are  often  technical  and  local  in  tlieir  nature,'  so  that  the  theo- 
retical exposition  of  the  law  school  may  not  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  this  practical  test,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  rather  than  of  the  school ;  for  it  is  little  less  than 
absurd  to  exi)ect  that  the  student  can  pass  an  examination 
upon  matters  of  practice  before  he  has  had  experience  in  prac- 
tice. A  searching  examination  in  the  underlying  theory  of 
the  law  would  establish  the  fact  whether  the  student  had  a 
legal  and  well-trained  mind,  so  that  he  might  properly  be 
permitted  to  hold  himself  out  to  the  public  as  an  adviser  and 
counselor  in  law.  Questions  of  practice  would  thus  take  care 
of  themselves.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bar  examiners  do 
not  oppose  the  law  schools;  their  efforts  tend  directly  to 
render  them  a  necessity.  The  system  of  examinations  at 
present  in  force  in  nineteen  of  our  States  has  made  it  highly 
advisable,  if  not  imperative,  for  the  student  to  prepare  himself 
in  a  law  school  where  he  has  had  advantages  greater  than  can 
be  found  in  an  office,  whetlier  the  school  be  large  or  small; 
isolated  or  connected  with  a  university;  or  whether  it  follow 
case,  text-book,  lecture  system,  or  a  combination  of  all. 

Nor  should  the  service  be  overlooked  which  the  system  of 
Bar  examinations  is  rendering  the  cause  of  preliminan,-  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  course  and  duration  of  study  in  the  law 
school  itself. 

In  about  half  of  the  States  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
bar  is  required  to  have  had  a  high-school  education.  This  is 
a  great  advance  upon  tlie  old  way  of  doing  things :  a  letter  of 
introduction,  a  friendly  chat  with  the  examiners,  a  few  simple 
questions  with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  mend 
his  ways,  and  the  young  man  was  turned  loose  upon  the  public. 
Little  law  was  required,  and  less  education,  if  possible.     Now, 
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preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  a  high 
school  means  no  mean  training  in  these  days,  and  furnishes 
a  foundation  for  a  law  structure.  More  might  be  required, 
but  the  requirement  of  higli-sch(x>l  education  is  certainly  to 
be  commended.  In  our  western  and  thinly  settled  States,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  more  could  well  be  asked.  There  the  State 
universities  take  up  the  high-school  graduate  and  admit  him  to 
the  university.  The  university  as  a  whole  is  before  him,  and 
he  may  choose  any  department,  literary,  scientific,  or  profes- 
sional. It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  recommend  to  the  pro- 
spective law  student,  that  he  study  at  least  two  years  in  the  col- 
lege subjects  such  as  English,  constitutional,  and  political 
history,  political  science,  before  entering  the  law  school. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  done  in  individual  cases,  and  may  in  time 
raise  the  standard  of  entrance  in  State  law  schools ;  but  for 
the  present,  the  high-school  requirement  is  a  great  gain,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  Bar  examiners  are 
thus  consciously  or  unconsciously  co-oi>erating  with  the  law 
schools.  The  problem  is  very  different  in  the  larger  and 
privately  endowed  universities ;  for  these  may  determine  their 
requirements  without  fear  of  breaking  a  link  in  the  chain  from 
primary  to  professional  schtxjl. 

Admitting  that  law  is  a  science  and  should  Ije  taught  as 
such,  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  degree  of  preliminary  at- 
tainment will  produce  the  l)est  results  in  professional  studies. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  a  physician  requires  a  thoro  aca- 
demic training  before  entering  upon  his  medical  study.  Like 
reasoning  suggests  that  the  law  student  ha\e  a  trained,  well 
balanced  and  disciplined  mind  before  devoting  himself  to 
professional  .study.  At  least  half  of  the  law  schools  require 
a  high-school  preparation,  and  three  or  four  insist  upon  a  degree 
in  arts  or  in  sciences.  Of  the  13.642  law  students  in  1900-01, 
no  less  than  21 19  held  an  academic  degree,  and,  as  indicated,  at 
least  three  or  four  of  the  best,  most  progressive,  and  influen- 
tial schools  of  the  country-  require  it  as  a  condition  of  en- 
trance. These  figures  mean  much  and  show  that  the  question 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion.  The  students  are 
taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  they  prefer  to 
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lengthen  their  course,  practice  rigid  economy,  and  even  to 
work  their  way  thru  a  superior  than  to  enter  an  easy  school. 
Then,  too,  the  presence  of  high-school  and  university  men  in 
the  same  classroom  points  to  the  conclusion,  theoretically  un- 
answerable, that  the  academic  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  enables 
its  holder  to  do  better  work.  The  unprepared  man  is  a  drag 
upon  the  better  prepared,  and  this  latter  class  prefer  schools  in 
which  they  will  associate  and  work  with  their  equals.  This 
has  been  the  writer's  experience,  and  no  doubt  it  is  shared 
by  others  who  have  observed  students  in  and  out  of  the  class, 
and  have  considered  the  reasons  which  influence  students  in 
their  selection  of  a  professional  school.  College  students  may 
idle  during  the  college  course,  especially  under  an  unchecked 
elective  system ;  but  they  are  earnest  and  exacting  in  profes- 
sional schools. 

The  academic  degree  of  itself  should  not  be  the  standard  of 
admission.  The  diploma  is  simply  a  bit  of  parchment  or 
paper — at  most  evidence.  Training,  ripeness,  in  a  word,  fit- 
ness for  the  chosen  line  of  study  should  be  the  basis  of  ad- 
mission. Academic  training,  or  its  equivalent,  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  period  of  previous  study  be  three  or  four  years, 
provided,  only  and  always,  that  training  be  sound  and  of  a  na- 
ture to  fit  the  student  for  his  professional  work.  It  may  well 
be  that  three  years  spent  in  the  college  will  adequately  pre- 
pare the  man,  in  which  case  the  student  may  complete  his 
college  and  professional  course  in  six  years;  but  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  which  the  most 
rigorous  entrance  requirements  obtain,  leads  the  writer  to  the 
conclusion  ;that  a  year,  more  or  less,  to  the  student  does  not 
worry  him  nearly  so  much  as  it  does  the  educational  re- 
formers. He  wants  the  best  instruction  and  training  in  the 
law  that  can  be  had,  and  he  is  willing  to  spend  the  early  years  of 
his  life  -in  hard  work  and  deprivation,  provided  only  the  law 
school  will  fit  him  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  assure  him  an 
abundant  harvest'  in  the  later  years  of  his  professional  career. 

Students   would   undoubtedly   prefer  three   to    four   years' 
academic  training,  because  it  shortens  the  apprenticeship  by 
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one  year,  and  undoubtedly  many  an  earnest  and  competent 
young  man  goes  to  a  so-called  inferior  school  because  he  can- 
not spare  the  time  to  finish  the  college  course  before  entering  the 
law  school.  But  it  is  submitted  that  the  prospective  student 
does  not  always  know  what  training  is  best  for  him ;  that  law 
teachers  know  better  than  he  what  preliminary  training  leads 
to  the  best  results  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  learn  the  student's  views  as  to  pre- 
liminary academic  training  when  his  law  course  is  finished,  and 
when  he  is  practicing  his  profession.  He  would  probably  not 
then  regret  a  college  course,  nor  a  fourth  year  in  college.  In- 
deed, the  writer's  experience  is  that  scholarly,  and  not  unsuccess- 
ful practitioners,  regret  the  absence  of  preliminary  training,  and 
advise  graduation  from  college  for  others.  In  any  case,  the 
aftermath  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  and  no  radical  re- 
quirements should  be  formulated  without  bearing  in  mind  the 
ultimate  as  well  as  the  youthful  ambition  and  career  of  the  law 
student.  Retrospection  may  well  cast  a  doubt  on  anticipation; 
the  middle-aged  or  hoary-headed  practitioner  is  not  necessarily 
less  wise  than  the  prospective  and  youthful  student. 

Admitting  that  the  law  school  is  the  appropriate  place  to 
study  law,  the  question  presents  itself — what  should  be  the 
minimum  of  the  course  of  study,  for  the  maximum  is  the  life- 
time of  the  individual.  Here,  again,  the  law  examiners  aid 
the  schools ;  for  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen  States,  three  years 
are  required,  while  in  eleven  others,  two  years  are  tlie  minimum. 
In  the  schools  themselves  the  length  of  the  course  varies  as 
follows :  One  year,  seven  schools ;  two  years,  forty ;  three 
years,  fifty-one.  Three  years  are  none  too  much  in  which  to 
prepare  students  for  practice,  and  if  any  change  should  be 
made,  a  fourth  year  would  surely  justify  itself.  Post-gradu- 
ate courses  might  well  be  offered,  which  would  undoubtedly 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves 
to  legal  authorship,  (jr  to  the  teaching  of  law.  An  examina- 
tion of  any  catalog  of  the  three-year  school  shows  how 
crowded  the  course  is,  and  how  desirable  it  would  be  could  an 
additional  year  be  spent  in  the  study  of  subjects  which,  for 
lack  of  time,  have  had  to  be  slighted  or  omitted  altogether.     It 
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is,  however,  true  that  the  training  and  mental  discipline  ac- 
quired in  three  years  of  a  professional  school  enable  a  young 
man  to  grapple  with  and  master  the  principles  of  a  subject  he 
has  not  studied  in  course.  Mere  knowledge  is  rightly  subor- 
ordinated  to  training,  but  knowledge  in  itself  is  an  indispens- 
able item  in  a  lawyer's  make-up.  The  opportunity  of  a  fourth 
year  would  supply  this,  better  equip,  round  out,  and  broaden 
the  young  lawyer.  If  possible,  it  would  be  therefore  advan- 
tageous, but  the  fourth  year,  except  in  special  cases,  seems 
hardly  feasible.  It  cannot  well  be  a  requirement  at  present  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

An  important  element  in  teaching  has  l)een  omitted  thus  far, 
namely,  the  teacher  himself  and  his  personality.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
element  of  all.  Good  methods  in  the  hands  of  good  teachers 
produce  excellent  results,  but  the  best  of  methods  will  not 
make  up  for  what  may  be  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  expres- 
sion, teaching  personality.  It  is  the  case  of  the  worthy  Dr. 
Birch  over  again,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  his  breezy 
Avay:  "  Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation;  but  no 
sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes  a  tor- 
pedo to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties." 

The  lecture  method  may  produce  better  results,  and  results 
are  the  best  test  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  any  system,  than 
the  inductive  method  in  the  hands  of  the  same  i>erson.  The  text- 
book, if  there  be  a  man  behind  it,  may  inspire  students,  and  im- 
part the  law  and  legal  training  better  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  man  is  greater  than  the  method,  but  if  the  man  and  the 
method  meet  and  co-operate,  it  is  self-evident  that  ideal  results 
will  be  obtained.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  element  of  person- 
ality counts  for  much  and  is  often  determinative.  Local  condi- 
tions may  likewise  influence  the  choice.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  inductive  method  is  the  best  method  of  legal  instruction 
known  "to-day ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  untrained  and  im- 
mature students  do  not  take  easily  to  it,  and  that  good  results 
may  be  and  actually  are  produced  under  certain  conditions  by 
its  modification  or  by  the  sul)stitution  of  the  text-book,  supple- 
mented bv  the  use  of  cases  bv  wav  of  illustration.     But  given 
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any  one  method,  it  undergoes  infinite  rpodifications,  even  in  the 
same  school;  for  the  man  is  a  thinking  being,  not  a  machine, 
and  he  uses  the  method  best  suited  to  his  subject,  himself,  and 
his  students  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

He  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who  maintained  that  the  case 
system,  or  any  one  system,  could  or  should  be  used  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  result  rather  than  the  method  is  what  every 
law  school  has  before  it.  Certain  subjects  may  be  and  are 
taught  with  excellent  results  from  the  te.\t-book;  occasionally, 
lectures  are  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to ;  but  it  is  patent  to  all 
careful  observers  that  the  laboratory  method,  which  has  revo- 
lutionized the  teaching  of  science,  may  i)erform  a  like  bene- 
ficial service  for  the  science  of  law,  and  in  fact  this  system  has 
already  rendered  this  service  in  those  schools  where  it  has  l>een 
and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Mr.  John  C.  Gray  says,  in  speaking  of  an  exclusive  system  of 
instniction :  , 

"  In  all  law  schools,  I  suppose,  the  students  learn  from  text- 
books, cases,  and  oral  instniction.  At  any  rate,  they  do  so  here 
[Harvard].  Each  teacher  is  free  to  use  these  means  as  he 
pleases.  The  different  professors  do  actually  use  them  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  proportions." 

And  in  conclusion  attention  is  called  to  the  soljer  and  ma- 
ture views  of  the  late  Professor  James  B.  Thayer,  whose 
recent  death  students  of  legal  education  deplore: 

"  My  exjjerience  confirms  that  of  others  who  have  found,  in 
dealing  with  our  system  of  law,  that  the  best  preparation  for 
these  exercises  is  got  from  the  study  of  well-selected  cases.  As 
for  the  methods  of  teaching,  that  is  another  matter.  These 
must,  indeed,  have  relation  to  any  particular  methods  of  study 
that  are  prescribed  or  recommended,  but  they  are  not  neces- 
arily  determined  by  them.  In  law,  as  in  other  things,  every 
teacher  has  his  own  methods,  determined  by  his  own  i)ersonal 
gifts  or  lack  of  gifts — methods  as  incommunicable  as  his  tem- 
perament, his  looks,  or  his  manners." 

J.vMES  C  Scott 
School  of  Law, 
Columbia  Univkrsity 


Ill 

ENGLISH   IN    THE   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL' 

READING 

Reading  has  two  fundamental  purposes:  (i)  intelligent 
reading — thought-getting;  (2)  intelligible  reading — thought- 
giving.  First,  intelligent  reading.  Here  the  ideal  of  the  pupil 
is  to  get  possession  of  the  body  of  thought  and  sentiment  that 
is  set  forth  by  the  author.  This  is  the  end  or  motive.  What 
are  the  direct  means  to  this  end?  First,  giving  the  pupil  a 
background  of  thought  and  sentiment  closely  akin  to  that  em- 
bodied in  the  reading  selection.  If  the  extract  concerns  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  assigning  the  lesson,  the  teacher  should 
give  the  pupil  some  general  idea  of  the  war,  and  especially  of 
those  events  which  called  forth  the  reading  selection.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  selection  be  purely  literary  or  deal  with  physical 
nature.. 

Having  equipped  the  pupil  with  a  suitable  background  for 
attacking  the  selection,  the  next  inquiry  is  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  further  direct  means  to  its  literary  interpretation  as 
an  ideal  and  end.  This  will  be  found  to  consist  of  certain  ex- 
pressions— words,  phrases,  sentences — heavily  fraught  with 
meaning.  Many  words  that  the  pupils  can  readily  define 
become  difficult  to  interpret  because  of  their  use  in  the  selec- 
tion. The  words  used  in  a  selection  bear  very  unequally  the 
burden  of  setting  forth  the  ideas  of  the  author. 

With  such  study  of  a  literary  selection  as  is  above  set  forth, 
the  pupil's  mind  will  be  self-active,  alert,  forceful.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rote  definitions  of  the  words  of  the  selection  be 
set  forth  by  the  teacher  as  an  end,  the  pupil's  mind  slavishly 
pursues  a  task  imposed  by  the  external  authority  of  the  teacher, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  self-active,  but  is  sluggish,  obtuse,  and 

'  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  for  1903. 
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weak.  The  argument  is  this :  the  selection  is  a  Hving  organism 
closely  related  to  the  life  of  the  pupil,  and,  therefore,  an  ideal 
sufficiently  strong  to  move  tlie  mind  to  self-activity,  to  put  it 
upon  its  mettle;  while  the  definitions  of  isolated  words  consti- 
tute no  such  organism  vitally  related  to  the  life  of  the  pupil. 
These  definitions  become  vital  only  when  used  in  the  closest 
possible  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  the  selection.  A 
teacher  does  the  greatest  violence  to  self-activity  when  he  as- 
signs the  words  for  rote  definition  without  using  them  as  a 
means  of  interpretation  at  all,  the  reading  consisting  practically 
of  word-calling. 

But  even  when  the  teacher  assigns  the  definitions  of  the 
isolated  words  of  a  lesson,  and  then  interprets  the  selection 
during  the  succeeding  lesson,  he  still  does  violence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-activity — first,  l>ecause  the  definitions  of  words 
cannot  constitute  a  natural  motive,  and  second,  because  words 
can  be  defined  vitally  only  in  their  relation  to  the  context.  This 
method  is,  therefore,  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy.  In 
studying  a  reading  selection,  the  pupil  should  have  a  dictionary 
at  his  elbow  for  continual  reference ;  but  he  should  ever  realize 
that  the  definitions  of  words  are  but  means  to  a  great  end — his 
introtluction  to  the  ideal  world  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  will, 
that  the  author  has  created  in  the  selection. 

But  the  interpretation  of  these  pivotal  expressions,  which  are 
means  to  the  interpretation  of  the  selection  as  an  end,  may 
become  an  end  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  assigning, 
preparing,  and  hearing  the  lesson.  With  the  interpretation  of 
the  pivotal  expressions  as  an  end,  the  teacher,  in  the  assign- 
ment of  the  lesson,  may  indicate  orally,  or  better,  on  the  black- 
Ixjard,  some  of  the  most  important  pivotal  expressions,  so  that 
the  pupil  may  have  an  opportunity  to  grapple  with  them  before 
coming  to  the  recitation.  Or  again,  the  teacher  may  require  each 
pupil  of  grades  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  to  own  a  flictionary  and 
to  lay  it  upon  his  desk  before  beginning  the  interpretation  of  a 
reading  lesson.  Or  again,  in  order  to  assure  careful  study 
during  the  recitation,  he  may  require  pupils  to  write  answers 
to  a  few  questions  which  go  to  the  foundation  of  the  interpre- 
tation.   Or,  that  the  energies  of  the  pupils  may  not  be  frittered 
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away  through  dissipation  during  the  recitation  period,  he  may, 
in  rich  and  difficult  selections,  especially  in  the  higher  grades, 
confine  the  recitation  to  interpretation.  Teachers  often  dis- 
sipate the  energies  of  their  pupils  by  mingling  interpretation 
and  intelligible  reading  in  a  haphazard  way.  During  a  recita- 
tion whose  purpose  is  interpretation,  only  so  much  intelligible 
reading  should  be  permitted  as  grows  directly  out  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  pivotal  expressions,  and,  therefore,  re-enforces 
the  interpretation  and  develops  good  expression.  Or  again, 
that  the  interpretation  may  not  be  scrappy  and  fragmentary, 
but  may  move  in  a  continuous  stream  gathering  volume  and 
momentum,  the  teacher  may  read  up  to  a  pivotal  expression  em- 
phasizing it  for  interpretation,  and  so  to  another  and  another, 
always  gathering  up  the  past  threads  of  interpretation  to  form 
a  background — an  ideal,  a  motive — for  further  interpretation. 

The  next  great  division  of  reading  is  intelligible  reading. 
Here  the  ideal  of  the  reader  is  to  put  the  listener  in  possession 
of  the  body  of  thought  and  sentiment  contained  in  the  selec- 
tion. Every  helpful  device  should  be  resorted  to  that  the  pupil 
may  fully  realize  this  ideal,  and  that  it  may  become  an  ever 
present  motive  with  him.  As  means  to  the  end  of  thought- 
giving  are — d)  rich  and  full  interpretation,  and  (2)  the 
mechanics  of  reading — pronunciation,  articulation,  emphasis, 
and  the  different  forms  and  qualities  of  voice. 

The  first  of  these  means — interpretation — is  fundamental; 
for  how  can  one  give  to  a  listener  what  he  himself  does  not 
possess?  And,  as  before  stated,  interpretation  is  of  such  para- 
mount importance  as  often  to  justify  the  giving  of  an  entire 
recitation  to  it.  The  study  of  pronunciation,  articulation,  em- 
phasis, and  the  forms  and  quality  of  voice  become  vital  when 
the  pupil  clearly  sees  that  these  are  but  means  to  the  end  of 
thought-giving.  To  study  them  as  ends  in  themselves  is  me- 
chanical and  formal,  and  tends  to  crush  out  spontaneity  and 
self-activity. 

The  oft-repeated  commands  of  the  teacher — -"  louder," 
"  plainer  " — do  not  furnish  an  ideal  that  will  move  the  pupil 
to  do  his  best.  He  must  realize  that  his  failure  to  correctly 
pronounce  and  to  clearly  articulate  the  words  is  defeating  the 
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great  purpose  in  view — namely,  thought-giving  to  the  class  as 
listeners.  He  must  feel  that  the  class  really  desires  to  hear  his 
message.  But  if  the  pupils  have  their  books  open  and  can  get 
this  message  through  the  eye,  this  desire  cannot  be  intense. 
They  are,  for  the  time  being,  eye-minded  rather  than  ear- 
minded.  For  this  reason,  a  half-dozen  pupils  should  be  called  to 
the  front  of  the  room  to  read  while  the  remainder  of  the  class 
listens  w'ith  books  closed ;  or  pupils  should  be  arranged,  stand- 
ing in  lines,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  one  line  listening 
while  the  other  reads.  The  teacher  should  stand  with  the  line 
that  is  listening.  The  auditory  attention  of  the  pupils  should 
be  stimulated  to  alertness  so  as  to  detect  wherein  the  articula- 
tion of  a  word  is  faulty — wJiat  elementary  sound  is  omitted  or 
slurred  over. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  class  all  of  whose  members  can  read  so 
as  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  average  listener.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  inherent  difficulty  in  articulating  all  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  in  their  varied  combinations  as  they  occur  in 
difficult  words.  But  I  think  the  reason  lies  largely  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  pupils  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  that  they  are  convey- 
ing a  message  to  listeners  who  are  eager  to  hear  it.  Anyone 
who  will  watch  the  average  pupil  in  school  will  be  convinced 
that  he  has  no  such  ideal  as  a  motive.  He  seems  to  be  reading 
into  space  or  rather  to  be  aimlessly  calling  words.  This  kind 
of  school  work  is  death  to  self-activity,  to  creative  mental 
energy.  A  serious  drawback  to  securing  good  intelligible  read- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  reader  knows  that  his  listening  class- 
mates have  read  the  selection,  and,  therefore,  are  familiar  with 
its  main  features.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
much  of  the  reading  in  schools  be  from  books  unfamiliar  to  the 
class,  in  order  to  secure  that  auditory  alertness  so  necessary  to 
good  reading.  As  the  assignment  and  preparation  of  a  lesson 
should  bear  as  flefinitely  as  possible  upon  the  recitation,  the 
pupils  should  be  directed  to  take  their  books  home  to  read 
aloud  to  members  of  the  family  or  to  neighboring  classmates 
as  a  preparation  for  a  lesson  in  intelligible  reading:  this,  be- 
cause silent  reading  in  school  is  not  a  good  preparation  for 
audible  reading  in  class.    That  this  home  reading  may  net  fix 
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bad  habits,  expression  should  have  been  previously  developed 
by  a  severe  probing  of  the  contents  by  thought  questions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  emphasis  can  be  taught  vitally 
only  as  a  means  to  thought-giving.  It  is  the  meaning  back  of 
the  emphasis  that  gives  life  to  it.  The  bearings  of  the  forms  and 
C]ualities  of  the  voice  upon  thought-giving  are  not  so  obvious 
to  the  pupil  or  teacher  as  that  of  pro'nunciation,  articulation, 
and  emphasis.  They  are  much  more  difficult,  and  should  there- 
fore be  touched  lightly  and  ingeniously  in  all  except  the  higher 
grades,  and  here  they  must  be  used  with  exceeding  skill  or 
they  become  mere  lumber.  They  are  vital  only  when  they  are 
shown  to  grow  out  of  the  character  of  the  thought  and  senti- 
ment to  be  given  forth.  The  mechanical  teacher,  finding  a 
little  treatise  on  forms  of  voice,  qualities  of  voice,  emphasis, 
inflection,  etc.,  in  the  first  part  of  the  reader  formerly  had  the 
pupils  memorize  this  before  beginning  the  selections  of  the 
book.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  crush  out  the  individu- 
ality and  self-activity  of  the  pupil.  ^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  logical  order  of  attacking  a  reading 
lesson  is  as  follows:  (i)  pronunciation;  (2)  interpretation; 
(3)  articulation;  (4)  thought-giving;  (5)  spelling.  A  child 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a  lesson  before  at- 
tempting thought-getting  or  thought-giving ;  and  should  drill 
upon  the  articulation  of  words  immediately  before  attempting 
thought-giving.  All  of  this  is  obvious.  But  it  may  not  be  so 
obvious  that  spelling  should  be  the  last  attack  upon  a  reading 
lesson.  In  my  use  of  spelling  here,  I  limit  it  to  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  sequence  of  letters  in  a  word.  Spelling,  as  here 
used,  does  not  include  pronunciation  and  articulation.  These 
may  come  in  incidentally  in  spelling;  but  they  can  be  taught 
vitally  in  their  proper  place  as  means — pronunciation  as  a 
means  both  to  thought-getting  and  thought-giving,  and  articu- 
lation as  a  means  to  thought-giving.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  pupij  should  be  required  to  spell  the  words  of  a  reading 
lesson  Ijefore  attempting  thought-getting  or  thought-giving. 
Besides,  in  the  four  preceding  attacks  upon  the  lesson — 
pronunciation,  thought-getting,  articulation,  and  thought- 
giving, — he  will  incidentally  learn  the  spelling  of  many  words. 
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During  these  attacks,  the  spelling  of  words  is,  as  it  were, 
photographed  upon  his  mind  thru  the  auditory  and  visual 
channels.  This  order  of  attacking  keeps  the  mind  self-active, 
because  each  attack  is  a  means  to  the  next  attack  as  an  end. 
The  length  of  a  lesson,  the  richness  of  thought,  the  stage  of 
the  pupil's  advancement,  will  determine  whether  an  entire 
recitation  or  only  part  of  it  should  be  given  to  each  separate 
attack.  In  the  lower  grades,  relatively  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  pronunciation  than  in  the  higher  grades ;  while,  in  the 
higher  grades,  relatively  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
thought-getting.  In  most  cases,  especially  in  the  lower  grades, 
thought-getting  and  thought-giving  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
To  require  the  pupil  mechanically  and  artificially  to  imitate 
the  expression  of  the  teacher  is  death  to  self-activity,  for  self- 
active  expression  is  born  only  of  interpretation. 

Pronunciation  and  articulation,  which  are  a  means  to  ex- 
pression, become  ideals  or  ends,  with  phonetics  as  a  means.  It 
is  mechanical  to  teach  phonetics  as  an  end ;  but  phonetics  be- 
comes vital  when  taught  as  a  means  to  pronunciation,  especially 
if  the  elements  of  phonetics  be  intro<luced  as  needed  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  as  they  occur  in  the  lessons  day  by  day. 
In  this  way.  the  practical  utility  of  the  respective  elements  of 
phonetics — syllabification,  accent,  diacritical  marks — can  1)€ 
brought  home  to  the  pupil  in  daily  use. 

To  bring  this  lesson  home  forcil)ly  to  the  pupil,  it  is  well  for 
the  teacher,  in  the  assignment  in  the  lower  grades,  to  write  the 
new  and  unfamiliar  words  upon  the  board,  syllabified,  accented, 
and  marked  diacritically ;  also,  to  require  the  pupils  during  the 
preparation  to  copy  these  words  with  their  syllabification,  ac- 
cent, and  diacritical  marks.  In  the  recitation,  there  is  great 
temptation  of  the  teacher  to  pronounce  words  for  pupils  or  to 
permit  bright  pupils  to  do  so.  This  deprives  the  pupil  of  the 
valuable  mental  discipline  of  making  out  the  pronunciation 
for  himself,  through  phonetics  as  a  means ;  that  is.  of  exercis- 
ing his  self-activity  in  creating.  That  pupils  may  vitally  realize 
that  phonetics  is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  in  the  unlocking  of 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  during  the  recitation,  only  such 
phonetic  elements  should  be  emphasized  as  are  necessary  to 
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help  the  pupil  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  given  word.  If  a 
pupil  can  pronounce  a  word,  no  time  should  be  squandered 
upon  phonetics ;  but  he  should  be  allowed  to  pass  at  once  to 
the  next  word.  Often  the  pupil's  failure  to  pronounce  a  word 
rests  upon  the  misunderstanding  or  misapplication  of  a  single 
phonetic  element — an  accent,  a  diacritical  mark,  or  a  syllabi- 
fication. 

As  soon  as  pupils  reach  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  they  should 
be  required  to  own  dictionaries  and  keep  them  upon  their  desks 
during  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  in  pronunciation.  In  this 
way,  they  form  the  habit  of  using  phonetics  as  a  means  to  pro- 
nunciation— a  habit  that  ought  to  cling  to  them  thru  life. 
It  is  a  very  important  element  in  one's  education  when  he  has 
formed  the  habit  of  going  to  a  dictionary  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  words.  In  this  way,  he  becomes  independent,  in  this 
matter,  of  his  teacher  and  friends. 

COMPOSITION^    LANGUAGE    LESSONS^    GRAMMAR^    .^ND    RHETORIC 

Second  only  to  man's  desire  to  know  is  his  desire  to  com- 
municate his  knowledge  to  his  fellow  man.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  read  the  book  of  nature  and  familiarize  himself  with 
man's  achievements ;  this  possession  must  become  that  of  his 
fellow.  In  the  evolution  of  the  race,  a  time  arrived  when  man 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  spoken  word  which  died  with  its 
utterance,  and  resorted  to  rude  signs  of  ideas  to  communicate 
himself  to  the  distant  in  time  and  space.  Later,  he  developed  a 
phonetic  alphabet,  the  tool  par  excellence,  that  fixes,  on  the 
printed  page,  for  distant  centuries  and  continents,  the  best  that 
men  have  thought  and  done.  Under  the  inspiration  of  this 
supreme  desire  to  communicate  himself  to  his  fellow,  first  by 
fleeting  breath,  later  by  permanent  record,  man  has  invented 
language  and  letters,  and  has  created  the  great  literatures  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  this  active,  ever-present,  and  persistent 
motive  -should  be  our  guide  in  all  composition  work. 

Accompanying  this  fundamental  motive,  and  forming  part  of 
it,  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  or  writer  that  he  is  communicating  to  the  listener  or 
reader,   ideas   measurably   unfamiliar  to  him.     At   least  the 
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speaker  or  writer  hopes  to  deepen,  broaden,  and  enrich  the 
body  of  knowledge  possessed  by  liis  auditor  or  reader,  or  to 
convince  him.  These  conditions  apply  measurably  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  school  branches.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  of  a  class  come  to  the  recitation  more  or  less  unfamiliar 
with  much  of  the  lesson.  Then,  ideal  composition  work — oral 
and  written — rests  upon  the  principle  that  the  subject-matter 
of  the  recitation  constitutes  a  body  of  ideas  that  the  pupil  re- 
citing seeks  to  communicate  to  his  classmates  and  teacher  with 
a  maximum  of  accuracy,  clearness,  force,  and  elegance.  To 
this  end,  it  is  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  class  to  have 
in  mind,  at  every  stage  of  the  recitation,  what  part  of  this  body 
of  ideas  has  been  expressed  and  what  part  remains  to  be  ex- 
pressed. That  the  recitation  may  have  unity  and  continuity,  it 
is  necessary  to  handle  one  topic  or  sub-topic  at  a  time.  The 
recitation  of  the  pupil  is  apt  to  be  disconnected  and  scrappy, 
oscillating  from  one  phase  of  the  subject  to  another.  The 
teacher  greatly  mitigates  this  evil  by  framing  a  logical  series 
of  questions  on  each  phase  of  the  subject.  But  in  so  doing 
he  curtails  the  pupil's  spontaneous  expression,  compressing 
many  of  his  answers  to  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  This  is  unnatural. 
The  demands  of  life  are  not  to  be  the  butt  of  questions,  how- 
ever ingeniously  framed,  but  to  take  the  initiative  in  thinking, 
expressing  thought,  and  acting.  The  teacher  will  find  that  he 
can  preserve  unity  and  continuity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure 
free,  spontaneous  expression  by  holding  the  jnipils  somewhat 
rigidly  to  one  topic,  or  even  sub-topic,  at  a  time.  With  this 
method,  no  pupil  is  permitted  to  pass  to  another  topic  or  an- 
other phase  of  the  topic  under  consideration  so  long  as  there 
come  from  the  teacher  such  suggestive  expressions  as : 
"Further";  "More  on  that  point":  "  Has  that  statement 
another  side?  "  "  Is  that  true?  "  "  What  comparison  does  the 
last  statement  suggest  to  you?"  etc..  etc.  These  expressions 
may  be  much  abbreviated,  so  as  to  give  the  most  ample  scope 
to  the  pupil's  power  of  spontaneous  expression.  A  phonograph 
that  would  record  the  daily  work  of  pupils  and  teacher  would 
doubtless  show,  for  the  average  school,  that  the  teacher  talks 
more  than  all  the  pupils. 
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But  the  great  recitation  evil  is  the  widespread  tendency  of 
the  pupil  to  recite  the  exact  words  of  the  text.  Because  pupils 
do  not  recite  an  entire  paragraph  verbatim,  teachers  are  some- 
times led  to  believe  that  this  evil  does  not  exist.  In  such  cases, 
pupils  will  often  be  found  reciting  verbatim  in  a  scrappy  man- 
ner, a  sentence  here  and  there.  Such  mcnwriter  recitation  is 
death  to  constructive  language  work.  The  pupil,  instead  of 
creating  discourse  by  clothing  his  ideas  in  appropriate  language 
for  his  auditors,  has  his  mental  gaze  riveted  on  the  printed 
page.  Instead  of  coining  ideas  into  language,  he  is  memoriz- 
ing language  forms  which  on  the  morrow  will  fade  from  his 
mind. 

Under  a  vigilant  teacher,  pupils  can  be  made  wonderfully 
alert  in  this  greatest  of  language  drills.  They  can  be  brought 
to  see  that  repeating  what  a  classmate  has  already  recited  shows 
culpable  inattention,  and  that  a  wordy  recitation  often  indicates 
a  dearth  of  ideas.  Then,  again,  when  pupils  clothe  their  ideas  in 
their  own  language,  there  are  novelty  and  variety  for  the  pupils 
w-ho  listen,  thus  further  satisfying  the  condition  that  the 
speaker  should  deliver  a  coveted  message  to  his  hearers.  If 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  read  books  other  than  the  texts  and 
to  compare  and  argue,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  novelty  and 
variety  of  their  recitations.  However,  the  knowledge  pupils 
bring  from  supplementary  books  is  usually  lugged  in  as  an  ex- 
traneous and  independent  thing,  often  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  book.  It  requires  great  skill  and  constant  practice  to  ac- 
custom pupils  to  use  knowledge  from  supplementary  sources  at 
the  proper  place  in  the  recitation,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  it. 
One  reason  why  pupils  handle  supplementary  information  so 
poorlv  is  because  teachers  often  send  them  to  cyclopedias  and 
other  difiicult  books,  without  definite  direction  to  a  given  book 
and  part  thereof. 

Oral  literature — fairy  tale,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  myth — 
oral  hijtorv,  and  nature  study  lend  themselves  effectively  to 
constructive  language  work.  Nature  study,  especially  when 
pupils  report  upon  their  diverse  experiences,  and  reports  upon 
things  done  by  pupils  in  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  com- 
munitv  meet  the  fundamental  conditions  of  novelty  and  variety. 
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School  composition  would  be  greatly  strengthened  were  the 
pupils  of  a  room  broken  up  occasionally  into  groups  for  con- 
versation, discussion,  and  debate.  Many  of  us  vividly  recall 
the  new  impetus  that  laid  hold  of  us  when  we  became  members 
of  the  country  debating  club.  Then,  our  language  study,  for 
the  first  time,  became  self-active.  In  life  we  do  not  line  up  in 
classes  to  be  touched  off  by  the  question  fuse,  but  gather  in 
groups  for  interchange  of  thought.  Our  traditional  ideas  of 
discipline  have  conspired  to  prevent  any  large  use  of  this 
method. 

All  the  foregoing  discussion  seems  to  have  oral  language 
construction  chiefly  in  view,  but  it  will  be  found  equally  appli- 
cable to  written  language  construction.  Oral  composition 
should  frequently,  perhaps  usually,  precede  written  composi- 
tion on  the  same  subject.  Pupils  should  do  much  written  work 
in  preparation  and  some  in  recitation — always  without  the  book 
before  them,  in  order  diat  the  exercise  may  stimulate  the  cre- 
ative faculty. 

During  all  the  years  of  the  pupil's  development  in  construc- 
tive language  study,  he  is,  like  the  sculptor,  chiseling  closer 
and  closer  to  an  ideal — the  verbal  communication  of  himself  to 
others.  Therefore,  that  liis  self-activity  be  not  crushed  out, 
criticism  should  be  admini.stered  judiciously  and  gradually  as 
he  is  able  to  bear  it.  Not  all  the  faults  of  the  composition 
should  l>e  corrected  at  a  given  time,  but  only  the  most  glaring. 
Therefore,  pupils  should  freely  correct  cacli  other's  composition 
for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  because  they  will  not  be  so 
critical  as  to  do  violence  to  the  self-activity  of  their  classmates; 
(2)  because  it  is  an  excellent  discipline  for  tlie  pupil  who  does 
the  correcting:  (3)  because  no  teacher  can  correct  enough  com- 
position work  to  meet  the  necessities  of  that  abundant  compo- 
sition practice  which  the  subject  demands.  It  is  a  good  practice 
for  the  teacher  to  distribute  the  written  work  of  the  class  to 
the  six  or  eigiit  pupils  wlio  are  especially  critical  in  composition. 
The  teacher  may  also  pass  u])on  the  correctness  of  these  critic 
pupils. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  confined  not  o\\\\-  to  constructive 
language  work,  but  to  incidental  constructive  language  work; 
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that  is,  to  such  practice  in  expression  as  grows  out  of  the  every- 
day recitations  in  the  respective  branches.  This  is  the  very 
highest  order  of  teaching,  as  it  is  a  continual  wedding  of 
thought  and  its  expression.  The  vital  study  of  rhetoric  is 
practically  a  continuation  of  composition  as  developed  in  the 
preceding  pages.  But  traditional  rhetoric  has  been  greatly 
overloaded  with  rules,  laws  of  expression,  and  exercises  for 
hypercritical  correction.  Pupils  have  often  been  set  to  dis- 
cover faults  that  would  not  be  obvious  to  good,  writers,  and 
have  been  required  to  overload  their  memories  with  more 
canons  of  expression  than  the  author,  who  makes  his  living  by 
his  pen,  would  'ever  find  use  for.  This  practice  is  aptly 
characterized  by  Butler's  oft-quoted  lines  : 

,  "  All  the  rhetorician's  rules 

1  Teach  him  but  to  name  his  tools." 

Language  lessons  deal  with  some  of  the  most  elementary 
facts  of  grammar  on  the  side  of  construction  and  correction. 
In  this  sense,  language  lessons  concern  themselves  principally 
with  such  mistakes  as  grow  obviously  out  of  inflected  words. 
However,  most  modern  books  on  language  include,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  instruction  in  composition,  interpretation  of 
simple  choice  literary  selections,  and  easy  biographical  sketches 
of  authors.  As  in. composition,  so  in  language  lessons  proper, 
the  best  instruction  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  daily  recita- 
tions, where  the  teacher  and  pupils  administer  such  correc- 
tions as  will  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  pupil's  freedom 
of  expression. 

There  remains  for  discussion  the  subject  of  technical  gram- 
TTiar.  Language  lessons  dispose  of  many  of  the  elementary 
facts  of  technical  grammar.  The  remainder  should  be  largely 
postponed  to  grades  se\^en  and  eight.  Heretofore,  in  many 
schools,  technical  grammar  has  been  introduced  much  too  early 
in  the  'course.  In  this  way,  that  larger  per  cent,  of  pupils  who 
drop  out  of  school  early  has  been  given  a  smattering  of  gram- 
mar at  the  expense  of  practical  drill  in  composition.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  scholars  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
study  of  technical  grammar  is  not  its  practical  and  direct  bear- 
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ing  upon  expression,  but  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  logic  of 
language  and  the  training  it  imparts  to  the  mind.  Professor 
W.  D.  Whitney  voices  the  general  sentiment  among  scholars 
when  he  says  that  the  leading  object  of  technical  grammar  is  not 
to  teach  the  correct  use  of  English,  but  that  grammar  is  a  re- 
flective study  of  language.  It  is  well  known  that  technical 
grammar,  as  is  now  understood,  was  practically  unknown  among 
the  Greeks,  and  the  first  English  grammars  were  made  to  help 
the  youth  in  the  study  of  Latin.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  technical  grammar  has  its  indirect 
and  unconscious  bearing  upcjn  constructive  language,  and  that 
it  should  be  studied  in  grades  seven  and  eight  and  in  the  high 
school.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  teaching  of 
technical  grammar  is  the  over-emphasis  given  to  fomial 
parsing. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  technical  grammar,  formal 
rhetoric,  and  even  formal  language  lessons  do  much  greater 
violence  to  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil  than  does  tlie  rational 
teaching  of  constructive  language.  Even  the  best  teaching  of 
constructive  language  must  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the 
pupil's  self-activity,  for  he  must  not  be  left  entirely  to  his  own 
nature  in  the  use  of  language  any  more  than  in  the  formation 
of  his  personal  habits.  In  language,  as  in  other  subjects,  the 
race-heritage,  in  correctness,  force,  and  elegance  of  expression 
must  be  imposed  upon  him  with  the  greatest  deference  to  his 
individuality. 

L.  E.  Wolfe 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


IV 

THE  DEGREE   OF   DOCTOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY  IN 
THE  UNITED   STATES^ 

The  establishment  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
the  United  States  is  entirely  a  work  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  While  even  before  1800  there  were  "  resi- 
dent graduates  "  at  Harvard  College,  it  is  not  now  discoverable 
what  was  done  for  them  or  expected  of  them.  Thru  many 
years  such  persons  are  found,  on  examination  of  the  old  cata- 
logs, to  have  been  in  residence,  the  greatest  numbers  being 
apparently  twelve  in  181 1,  and  fifteen  in  1845.  Like  the  other 
colleges  founded  in  America  at  later  dates,  Harvard  had  in- 
herited in  the  main  the  English  methods  and  traditions ;  but,  as 
in  many  other  departments  of  life,  the  English  inheritance  was 
augmented  by  practices  learned  from  other  nations.  The  de- 
grees of  magister  artimn  and  doctor  philosophicc,  which  were 
not  widely  different  as  first  granted  in  continental  European 
universities,  except  that  the  latter  seemed  more  on  a  par  with 
the  doctorate  in  law  and  medicine,  gradually  diverged.  In 
England  the  doctorate  disappeared  from  the  universities,  except 
in  medicine  or  as  an  honorary  degree ;  the  "  master  of  arts  " 
was  retained,  but  its  acquisition  became  merely  a  matter  of 
keeping  one's  name  on  the  college  rolls.  This  condition  was 
perpetuated  in  the  colleges  founded  in  the  American  colonies 
of  English  origin.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  the  doctorate  in  philosophy,  which  had  been  main- 
tained in  continental  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the  master's 
degree,  was  imported  into  the  United  States,  where  it  did  not 
displace  the  latter,  but  was  merely  superimposed  upon  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  first  impulses,  ineffectual 
tho  tliese  were,  toward  the  establishment  in  the  United  States 
of  courses  of  non-professional   training  for  men  already  in 

1  Reprinted  by  request  from  the  Columbia  Universily  Quarterly  for  June,  1904. 
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possession  of  the  baccalaureate  in  arts.  Four  young  Americans 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  Germany  within 
five  years:  Edward  Everett  in  1817;  J.  G.  Cogswell  in  1819; 
George  Bancroft  in  1820,  and  R.  B.  Patton  in  1821.  These, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  the  first  of  our  countrymen  to  attain 
this  degree  at  all ;  and  it  was  only  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
seven  years  that  another  followed  their  example  in  the  person 
of  B.  A.  Gould.  Then  the  fashion  spread  rapidly,  and  probably 
few  if  any  years  passed  without  the  acquisition  of  the  Ph.  D. 
in  Germany  by  an  American.  Bancroft,  immediately  after  his 
Promotion  at  Gottingen,  sought  to  turn  his  training  to  the  im- 
mediate advantage  of  his  aluia  mater  (Harvard)  and  himself, 
by  ofifering  himself  as  a  lecturer  in  history.  His  German  de- 
gree gave  him  the  right  of  lecturing  in  a  German  university, 
after  the  satisfaction  of  a  few  preliminary  formalities,  and  in 
his  youthful  enthusiasm  he  evidently  supposed  that  his  own 
college  at  home  would  welcome  a  volunteer  addition  to  its 
forces.  He  intended  (as  he  said  in  a  letter  written  fifty  years 
afterwards)  "  to  introduce  among  us  some  parts  of  the  German 
system,  of  education,  sn  as  to  divide  more  exactly  preliminary 
studies  from  the  higher  scientific  courses,  and  thus  facilitate 
the  transformation  of  our  colleges  into  universities,  after  the 
plan  everywhere  adopted  in  Germany."  The  autiiorities  of 
Harvard  College  had  no  sympathy  with  this  aim,  and  his  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  lecture  was  refused.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  this  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  at 
any  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  instruction  for  graduates. 

Then,  in  1847.  <i  beginning  was  seri(iusly  made  at  Yale.  A 
course,  or  group  of  courses,  was  established,  to  provide  ad- 
vanced instniction  in  "'  mathematical  science,  physical  science 
and  its  application  to  the  arts,  metaphysics,  philology,  literature, 
and  history."  Tho  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy  the  courses  were  intended  chiefly  fnr  graduates,  of 
Yale  or  other  colleges.  They  were  gradually  expanded,  and 
soon  separated  into  two  groups,  from  one  of  which  resulted  the 
Sheflfield  Scientific  School,  the  other  being  continued  as  the 
courses   in   history,   philology,   philosophy,   and   mathematics. 
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By  i860  these  had  been  so  fully  developed  that  the  college  de- 
termined to  provide  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
The  Catalog  for  1860-61  contains  the  following  statement  of 
this  organization  of  the  work  for  the  degree — the  first  of  its 
kind,  so  far  as  actually  carried  out — in  the  United  States : 

"  It  is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  that  they  shall  faithfully  devote  at  least  two  years 
to  a  course  of  study  selected  from  branches  pursued  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.  The  selection  may  be 
made  from  either  or  both  sections,  but  must  belong  to  at  least 
two  distinct  departments  of  learning.  All  persons  who  have 
not  previouslv  received  a  degree  furnishing  evidence  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  will  be  re- 
quired before  presenting  themselves  for  the  final  examination 
for  the  doctor's  degree,  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
those  languages,  or  in  some  other  studies  (not  included  in  their 
advanced  course)  which  shall  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  by 
the  Faculty.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  wull  be  con- 
ferred on  all  members  of  the  Department  who,  having  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  above  stated,  shall  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination,  and  present  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of  high 
attainment  in  the  branches  they  have  pursued.  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  Science  and  Philosophy  will  be  admitted  to  the  Scientific 
School  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
without  examination.  Other  persons  may  be  admitted  as  can- 
didates for  the  same  degree  on  passing  the  examination  re- 
quired for  the  bachelor's  degree." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  arrangements  for  this 
higher  study  and  the  advanced  degree  were  made,  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college  itself,  but  with  the  newly  founded  "  Scien- 
tific School  " :  it  was  very  many  years  before  the  "  College  " 
really  took  the  graduate  work  into  its  bosom.  The  degree  was 
given  for  the  first  time,  in  1861,  to  three  persons,  all  graduates 
of  Yale:  Eugene  Schuyler,  Jatiies  Morris  Whiton,  and  Arthur 
Williams  Wright.  Instruction  of  this  kind  was  henceforth 
carried  on  without  interruption,  and  some  of  the  most  noted 
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men  in  America  took  part  in  it — among  others  \\^hitney,  Wool- 
sey,  Salisbury,  Porter,  and  Silliman. 
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5 
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9 
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2 
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12 

7 

5 

1894 

27 

17 

10 

1895 

13 

2 

II 

1896 

II 

3 

8 

1897 

16 

0 

16 

1898 

21 

I 

20 

1899 

37 

II 

26 

1900 

17 

0 

17 

1901 

26 

3 

23 

1902 

33 

1 

32 

1903 

39 

4 

35 

Total  in  21  y 

ears 

3" 

89  (29  percent.) 

222  (71  percent.) 

Beginnings,  but  hardly  more,  of  instruction  for  graduates 
were  made  at  several  other  institutions;  so  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  first  con- 
ferred after  examination  in  1859.  A  plan  for  graduate  in- 
struction fonned  at  Columbia  in  1854,  tho  only  partly 
carried  out  and  not  long  in  operation,  was  substantially  fol- 
lowed in  the  tlioro  reorganization  which,  begun  in  1880  with 
the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Political  Science,  was  com- 
pleted in  1890  and  the  two  following  years.  The  scheme  of 
three  separate  schools  of  (i)  philosophy  and  philology;  (2) 
jurisprudence  and  history,  and  (3)  mathematics  and  physical 
science,  is  reflected  in  the  present  organization  of  the  "  non- 
professional "  graduate  faculties.  These  three  faculties  alike 
prepare  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy;  the  differences 
in  their  regulations  for  the  higher  degrees  affect  chiefly  minor 
details  of  administration,  and  the  student  may  choose  his  work 
under  two  of  them,  or  even  all  three,  so  that  in  effect  they  form 
one  graduate  school.     The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was 
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first  awarded  at  Columbia  in  1883.  At  first  the  regulations 
governing  its  acquisition  were  not  very  satisfactory;  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  imposed  and  maintained  fairly 
severe  conditions,  but  in  general  the  administration  was  lax. 
In  1890,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  as  a  whole, 
much  stricter  regulations  were  adopted.  The  number  of  de- 
grees bestowed  from  that  time  until  the  present  shows  remark- 
able variations.  It  is  worth  while  also  to  note  the  varying  pro- 
portions of  recipients  of  the  doctor's  degree  whose  first  degrees 
had  been  taken  at  Columbia  College. 

In  spite  of  the  fluctuations,  the  proportion  of  students  who 
come  from  other  institutions  to  Columbia  for  the  higher  work 
of  non-professional  character  shows  a  steady  and  remarkable 
increase.  Not  since  1894  has  the  number  of  Columbia  gradu- 
ates among  the  Ph.  D.'s  equaled,  or  even  approached,  that  of 
graduates  of  other  institutions.  At  Harvard  in  1903  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Ph.  D.  recipients  had  received  their  first 
degree  at  that  university ;  at  Yale  thirty-nine  per  cent. ;  at  Johns 
Hopkins  eleven  per  cent. ;  and  at  Columbia  ten  per  cent. 

At  Harvard  the  attempts  made  since  i860  to  attract  graduate 
students  had  proved  ineffective,  the  resident  graduates  number- 
ing only  five  in  1868-69;  but  in  1872  a  graduate  department 
was  formally 'organized,  with  extensive  provision  for  instruc- 
tion leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  also  to  that  of  doctor 
of  science — a  somewhat  higher  degree,  requiring  a  full  year  of 
work  beyond  that  required  for  the  doctorate  in  philosophy. 
Twenty-eight  students  were  enrolled  the  first  year.  In 
1889-90,  III  graduate  students  were  reported  as  in  attendance; 
and  the  "  department "  was  in  that  year  formally  organized 
into  a  "  graduate  school." 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore,  opened  in  1876, 
was  founded  with  the  intention  of  providing  chiefly  for  gradu- 
ate instruction,  which  was  organized  under  the  form  of  a 
"  faculty  of  philosophy."  An  undergraduate  department  was, 
however,  established  in  connection  with  it :  and  only  many 
years  later  the  School  of  Medicine  was  added.  From  the  first 
the  high  standards  set,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  men  elected  to 
teaching  positions,  secured  for  tlie  institution  a  powerful  and 
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extensive  influence.  Its  foundation  came  at  a  time  when  the 
fashion  of  .going  to  Germany  for  advanced  work  had  been 
firmly  estabhshed.  and  its  officers  of  instruction  were  almost 
without  exception  holders  of  German  degrees,  so  that  naturally 
German  methods  were  followed  in  preference  to  others.  The 
lack  of  college  traditions,  often  sympathetically  deplored  by 
critics  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  was  in  many  ways  an  actual 
benefit  to  the  institution,  as  making  easier  the  concentration  of 
efifort  upon  the  training  for  strictly  "  research-work"  (much 
abused  term!).  It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  ex- 
istence of  an  overshadowing  undergraduate  department  does 
not  exercise  a  distinctly  unfavorable  influence  upon  a  graduate 
school,  by  confusing  the  methods  of  work  (since  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  the  same  men  do  not  instruct  in  both  the  under- 
graduate and  the  graduate  schools)  and  by  unduly  stimulating 
the  narrower,  pettier  fonn  of  college  patriotism  which  has 
brought  so  many  evils  in  its  train.  No  American  university  of 
any  size,  however,  has  yet  found  it  possible  to  exist  without 
such  an  underpinning.  The  writer  of  this  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  verbatim  from  his  monograph  on  The  American  uni- 
versity published  in  1899: 

"  That  this  addition  [/.  e.,  of  graduate  schools]  to  our  educa- 
tional system  was  in  general  made  in  connection  with  existing 
institutions  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  great  advantage  to  us. 
Great  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums,  such  as  are  necessary 
to  a  university,  cannot  be  created  at  once,  even  with  adequate 
endowments.  Until  the  principle  of  American  government  is 
changed  it  will  not  l>e  possible  to  create  state  institutions  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  highest  education ;  nor,  under  the  po- 
litical conditions  of  the  United  States,  is  it  desirable.  The 
number  of  men  thoroly  competent  to  organize  and  ad- 
minister a  great  university  is  very  small  indeed ;  the  best  com- 
mercial or  political  organizer  often  fails  most  signally  in  this 
field.  For  this  very  reason,  probably,  the  experiment  has  not 
yet  been  possible  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  afford  a  real  test." 

The  creation  or  introduction  of  a  new  degree  in  the  United 
States  seemed  to  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  colleges  and  self- 
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styled  universities  of  the  country  an  opportunity  for  self-ad- 
vertisement much  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  older  degrees  had 
become  demonetized,  so  to  speak,  by  their  use  as  empty  com- 
pliments ;  there  was  no  provision  made  in  the  United  States  for 
earning  the  degree  of  doctor,  of  laws  or  doctor  of  divinity  in 
course,  and  so  nothing  that  could  well  be  taken  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  As  it  was  too  cumbersome  (and  often  plainly  un- 
desirable for  other  reasons)  to  write  after  one's  D.  D.  or  LL.  D. 
the  full  or  even  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  institution  which 
had  bestowed  it,  the  practical  result  was  that  all  such  degrees, 
instead  of  conferring  honor  upon  the  recipient,  w-ere  honorary 
only  when  honored  by  the  individual  who  bore  them.  So  far 
did  this  degradation  of  degrees  go  that  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  humiliation  to  an  elderly  clergyman  that  he  had  not 
D.  D.  or  S.  T.  D.  after  his  name.  Of  course  the  larger  and 
more  reputable  institutions  have  generally  been  careful  in  the 
award  of  such  degrees,  but  the  smaller  ones  (unfortunately  not 
always  the  smaller  ones  only)  have  continued  to  scatter  them 
broadcast.  For  obvious  reasons  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  not 
often  given  honoris  causa.  The  terms  on  which  it  was  obtain- 
able often  rendered  it  little,  if  anything,  more  than  an  honorary 
degree,  but  there  were  at  least  some  requirements  of  study  to  be 
fulfilled  in  almost  every  chartered  institution  which  bestowed  it. 
The  fact  that  possession  of  the  degree  entitled  the  holder  to 
practice  medicine  undoubtedly  saved  it  from  the  complete 
degradation  of  the  other  doctorates.  The  new  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  however,  when  introduced  into  this  country,  was 
established  as  a  reward  for  very  definite  and  severe  work,  and 
was  universally  recognized  as  an  importation  from  Germany, 
the  land  towards  which  the  eyes  of  educational  reformers  were 
longingly  turned  even  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. This  gave  it  a  prestige  from  the  first ;  and  not  unnatu- 
rally, in  a  land  where  obliging  legislatures  give  to  educational 
institutions  the  charter-right  or  added  privilege  of  conferring 
any  academic  degree  whatever,  it  was  counterfeited  almost 
from  the  beginning.  W^ithin  twenty  years  from  the  first  award 
of  the  degree  at  Yale  the  American  Philological  Association 
found  it  necessary  to  protest  emphatically  against  the  abuse. 
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and  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs  in  1896  uttered  a  digni- 
fied but  forcible  denunciation  of  such  prostitution  of  the  degree ; 
while  for  years  past  the  Educational  Review  has  carried  on 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  practice,  mercilessly  exposing 
the  barefaced  offers  made  by  some  obscure  institutions  to 
enroll  persons  on  their  "  Alumni  list,"  with  the  rank  of  Ph.  D., 
for  a  moderate  consideration  only.  The  following  table,  de- 
rived from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice, 
unhappily  not  yet  entirely  checked. 


Number  of  Ph.  D.  De- 

■ , 

grees  Granted  in 

187-? 

'84 

■8q 

Q4 

'qs 

'q6 

97 

'q8 

99 

I goo    01 

'02 

the  United  States 

2S 

28 

121 

2.-5.1 

2.34 

239 

227 

304 

325 

1 

On  examination  . 

342 

343 

266 

Honorary     . 

17 

36 

50 

33 

34 

27 

30 

J5 

II 

23 

35 

9 

Proportion  of  hon- 

orary to  regular 

degrees    in    per 

cent.  . 

68 

128 

41 

14 

15 

9-5 

13 

5 

3-5 

7 

10 

3-5 

The  worst  offenders  have  l)een  the  smaller  denominational 
colleges  in  the  west  and  southwest.  In  1901,  for  instance,  the 
worst  of  recent  years,  Santa  Clara  College,  Cal.,  gave  seven 
such  honorary  Ph.  D.  degrees,  and  the  American  University  of 
Harriman,  Tenn.,  gave  nine.  Neitiier  in  1901  nor  in  1902  did 
any  one  of  the  institutions  that  gave  the  degree  on  examination 
bestow  it  as  an  honorary  degree.  The  conditions,  liowever,  are 
not  on  careful  scrutiny  found  to  be  as  favorable  as  this  state- 
ment would  seem  to  imply.  Many  of  the  institutions  which 
claim  to  award  the  degree  for  work  actually  performed  ad- 
vertise conditions  so  absurdly  lax  that  the  degree  is  in  fact  no 
better  than  an  honorary  or  rather  a  gratuitous  one.  One  in- 
stitution, which  grants  it  for  a  very  moderate  amount  of  ratiier 
elementary  reading  done  i)i  absentia  (terms  on  application), 
makes  the  requirement  that  the  examination  to  betaken  must  be 
held  "  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman." 

During  the  five  years  from  1898  to  1903  only  the  following 
universities  have  created  more  than  ten  doctors  of  philosophy 
in  any  one  year : 
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I 898-1 899 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 

1902-1903 

Chicago   .     .     . 
Columbia     .   - . 
Cornell     .     .     . 
Harvard  .     .     . 
Johns  Hopkins. 
Pennsylvania  . 
Yale     .... 

Men 
Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 
Women 

Men 
Women 

Men 
Women 

Men 
Women 

Men 
Women 

23 
8 

31 

32 
2 

34 

5 
2 

7 

23 
0 

23 

42 
0 

42 

17 
3 

20 

28 
2 

30 

39  ■ 

4 

43 

20 
I 

21 

17 
2 

19 

35 
0 

35 

35 
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15 

21 

5 

26 

29 

7 

36 

25 

I 

26 

17 
3 

20 

29 
0 

29 

30 
0 
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19 
6 

25 

30 
9 

39 

26 

1 

27 

30 
3 

33 

18 

5 

23 

28 
0 

28 
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0 

17 

13 

1 

14 

30 
9 

39 

30 

4 

34 

37 
2 

39 

17 
3 

20 

28 
0 

28 

27 
0 

27 

27 
2 

29 
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4 

36 

Merely  from  the  absence  of 'any  institution  from  this  Hst  no 
conclusion  could  properly  be  drawn  as  to  the  advantages  for 
higher  work  offered  by  that  institution  or  the  severity  of  its 
requirements  for  the  degree.  Severity  of  requirement  is  of 
itself  little  01  no  bar  to  a  large  attendance  of  graduate  students — 
rather  the  contrary.  The  degree  from  one  of  the  more  famous 
universities  is  so  good  an  asset  to  the  young  scholar  that  the 
attainment  of  it  is  felt  to  be  worth  any  sacrifice,  pecuniary  or 
other,  that  he  can  make.  Tlie  smallness  of  the  number  of 
Ph.  D.  degrees  created  by  some  of  our  best-known  universities 
must  be  explained  from  other  causes.  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
for  instance,  has  not  in  any  one  of  these  five  years  granted  more 
than  three  doctorates ;  yet  the  opportunities  for  advanced  work 
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there  are  excellent,  and  the  standard  maintained  is  quite  as  high 
as  anywhere  in  this  country. 

In  general,  the  universities  situated  in  or  near  large  cities 
will  always  draw  the  most  graduate  students.  Probably  great 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  persons  ad- 
mitted to  this  degree  will  always  be  observed.  The  time  to  be 
spent  in  study  for  it  caiuiot  be  estimated  accurately  in  advance ; 
the  candidate  must  finish  certain  pieces  of  work  before  coming 
up,  and  his  special  investigations  may  be  prolonged  a  good 
while,  perhaps  a  yeai*  or  more,  beyond  the  expected  time,  so 
that  in  one  year  a  larger,  in  the  next  a  much  smaller  number 
may  finish  their  work  and  take  the  degree,  tho  the  total  number 
of  graduate  students  remain  nearly  stationary.  The  growing 
habit  of  rnigration  of  graduate  students  from  one  university  to 
another  during  their  work  for  the  doctor's  degree  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  This  is  a  practice  which  ought  to  be  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  United  States  than  it  is ;  it  will  surely  be- 
come commoner  in  proportion  as  the  various  universities  come 
into  closer  agreement  in  their  requirements  for  the  degree.  A 
graduate  student  should,  so  far  as  his  peculiar  conditions  allow, 
seek  the  instruction  of  the  man  most  eminent  as  investigator  and 
teacher  in  the  line  of  work  chosen  by  that  student,  for  at  least 
a  part  of  his  course ;  but  particular  causes  may  make  it  ver>' 
desirable  that  he  take  his  degree  elsewhere.  At  universities 
like  Harvard  and  Yale,  where  the  undergraduate  colleges  are 
of  enormous  size,  and  college  patriotism  peculiarly  strong,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  young  graduate  should  prefer  to  remain 
for  his  graduate  work  as  well ;  but  even  here  the  tendency  to 
seek  other  universities  for  at  least  some  of  the  advanced  work 
is  growing  stronger,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Some  years 
ago  a  Harvard  professor,  in  speaking  on  this  question,  said 
with  evident  pride  that  Harvard  had  always  encouraged  migra- 
tion— in  her  own  direction.  All  universities  do  that ;  it  would 
have  been  a  greater  compliment  to  his  ahna  mater  if  he  had 
shown  that  she  encouraged  migration  from  Harvard  as  well. 
But  perhaps  that  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  American  uni- 
versity for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  the  matter  of  requirements  for  the  degree  the  leading 
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American  universities  do  not  differ  greatly,  at  least  not  in  es- 
sentials. The  requirement  of  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  repu- 
table institution,  or  its  full  equivalent  in  academic  training,  as 
a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  study  for  this  degree,  is  practi- 
cally everywfhere  demanded.  Columbia  is  particularly  carefiil 
in  this  respect,  referring  all  doubtful  cases  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  University  Council.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  rigidity  with  which  the  nominal  requirements 
are  enforced  is,  however,  patent  to  the  careful  observer.  The 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  as  a  graduate  in  study  also  shows 
some  variations ;  in  general  three  years  are  demanded,  tho  in 
some  places,  as  at  Columbia,  a  minimum  of  two  is  prescribed, 
but  it  is  made  practically  impossible  for  any  but  the  phenom- 
enal student  to  satisfy  the  requirements  in  less  than  three. 
The  form  in  which  the  regulations  are  stated  sometimes  seems 
to  imply  greater  differences  than  really  exist.  For  example, 
while  most  of  the  universities  demand  three  "  subjects  "  at  ex- 
amination. Harvard  demands  only  one ;  but  the  word  subject 
is  there  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  elsewhere,  one  subject 
sometimes  covering  as  wide  a  range  as  two  or  even  three  closely 
related  subjects  at  other  institutions.  Columbia  seems  to  have 
gone  furthest  in  exact  specification  of  the  allowable  subjects, 
recognizing  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  (philosophy,  psy- 
chology, anthropology,  the  literary  and  philological  subjects, 
but  not  history,  political  science  or  natural  science)  no  less  than 
fifteen  different  major  and  thirty-three  minor  subjects.  The 
liberty  of  choice  is  of  course  restricted  in  various  ways,  to 
secure  a  combination  of  homogeneous  subjects.  The  disad- 
vantages of  the  Harvard  system  lie  in  its  inflexibility,  which 
sometimes  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  student  to  form 
combinations  of  subjects  germane  to  each  other  but  technically 
in  different  divisions,  unless  he  greatly  overburdens  himself 
with  work,  and  in  the  undue  prominence  given  to  written  ex- 
aminations. Everywhere  at  the  better  equipped  universities 
the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  is  made  the  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  taking  the  degree:  in  most  places 
the  examinations  may  not  be, taken  until  the  dissertation  is  ac- 
cepted.    Concerning  the  examination  itself,  however,  there  is 
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still  much  diversity.  A  paper  on  "  The  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D."  was  presented  by  Professor  Magie  of  Prince- 
ton at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
in  1901  (reprinted  in  the  Educational  Review),-  in  which 
the  writer  shows  with  great  clearness  and  force  that  the  oral 
examination,  before  the  whole  faculty  under  which  the  candi- 
date has  studied,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  much  the 
fairest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  detennining  whether  he 
has  had  the  training  rightly  to  be  demanded  of  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  and  has  properly  profited  by  it.  Columbia  has  held 
from  the  first  to  this  requirement,  tho  with  some  variations 
of  practice  in  detail  among  the  three  faculties.  The  disser- 
tation is  supposed  to  embody  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
pendent research,  and  to  be  a  serviceable  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

No  great  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  requirement  of  print- 
ing the  dissertation  at  the  candidate's  expense  has,  unfortu- 
nately, yet  been  reached.  Some  universities  demand  the  pres- 
entation of  a  considerable  numlier  of  printed  copies  to  the  uni- 
versity library,  for  purposes  of  exchange  with  other  libraries. 
The  question  of  the  requirement  of  printing  was  discussed  at 
some  length  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  .\merican 
Universities  in  1902,  but  no  definite  agreement  was  reached. 
The  advantages  of  the  requirement  would  seem  to  need  no 
demonstration :  it  serves  as  a  check  on  institutions  where  a 
tendency  to  accept  inferior  work  may  show  itself,  it  stimulates 
the  candidates  toniore  thoro  and  exact  work,  and  discourages 
prolixity,  and  it  makes  possible  the  distribution  of  the  disserta- 
tions in  places  where  they  will  be  a\ailable  for  reference  by 
other  advanced  students.  The  f)l)jections  sometimes  heard 
(that  it  involves  the  candidate  in  needless  expense,  that  it  en- 
courages precocity  bv  helping  the  voung  scholar  to  rush  incon- 
tinently into  print,  etc.)  seem  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  apparent  advantages.  Here,  t<x),  Columbia's  practice  has 
been  unvarying  from  the  beginning,  and  no  \-oices  have  been 
raised  against  its  wisdom.  It  would  be  interesting  and  prob- 
ably very  instructive  to  make  careful  comparison  between  say 

'  vol.  22:18-25. 
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twenty-five  dissertations  produced  under  the  requirement  of 
printing  and  the  same  number  taken  from  institutions  where 
the  printing  is  not  demanded. 

The  proportion  of  doctor's  degrees  to  the  total  number  of 
graduate  students  at  any  one  university  is  of  course  small,  and 
will  always  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  great  majority  of 
graduate  students  do  not  expect  to  go  beyond  the  master's 
degree.  For  1902-03  the  figures  for  Columbia,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  Yale  were  as  follows : 

Columbia  .  .  -j'j^^ /.  f.,  7  per  cent.  Johns  Hopkins  ^8^ /'.<•.,  14  per  cent. 
Harvard     .     .   ^^jSj- /.  ^.,  8.8     "  Yale    ....   ^^i.e.,\o.i    " 

Similarly,  the  proportion  of  candidates  furnished  by  the  dif- 
ferent departments  varies  very  greatly.  In  the  first  years  of 
this  degree  in  America  the  preponderance  of  candidates  in 
linguistic,  particularly  in  classical,  subjects  was  very  marked. 
With  the  rapid  development  of  natural  science,  however,  and 
of  the  historical  and  economic  sciences,  the  linguistic  depart- 
ments have  long  since  been  outstripped.  The  opportunities  for 
original  research  in  natural  science,  where  experiment  plays  so 
large  a  part,  are  of  course  much  greater  than  in  the  older  de- 
partments of  learning,  and  students  can  be  set  at  that  sort  of 
work  at  relatively  a  much  earlier  stage  of  their  training. 

The  question  is  often  asked  nowadays :  Does  the  German  de- 
gree still  hold  its  pre-eminent  place  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  or 
has  the  American  degree  come  to  be  of  equal  value?  The  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  differently  for  almost  every  case  that  is 
considered,  and  it  is,  yet  too  soon  for  a  generalization  of  any 
great  value.  The  German  degrees  vary  very  greatly  among 
themselves  in  difficulty  of  attainment,  tho  much  less  so  than 
those  of  this  country.  For  many  years  the  degree  in  phi- 
losophy has  been  thought  hardest  of  attainment  at  Berlin, 
and  many  students,  German  as  well  as  American,  who  have 
done  practically  all  their  work  at  Berlin  have  gone  elsewhere 
for  the  degree,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  require- 
ments, and  partly  also  because  of  the  expense.  At  some  of  the 
smaller  German  universities  degrees  in  philosophy  could  be 
taken,   up  to   a   few  years  ago,   on   rather   exiguous  terms. 
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Americans  who  have  taken  their  degrees  in  Germany,  even  at 
one  of  the  more  noted  and  exacting  universities,  are  sometimes 
heard  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  demands  made  upon  them 
there,  forgetting  that  for  many  years  most  of  the  German  uni- 
versity authorities  were  notably  complaisant  towards  our  coun- 
trymen, accepting  and  graduating  them  on  tenns  impossible 
for  Germans  to  secure.  Of  late  years  the  requirements  have 
been  enforced  more  impartially.  The  Johns  Hopkins  doctorate 
has  from  the  first  been  about  as  difficult  of  achievement  as  any 
German  degree,  except  perhaps  those  of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and 
the  same  is  now  true  of  possibly  half  a  dozen  universities  in 
this  country. 

All  in  all,  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  degree  in 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  striking  indications  to  be 
found  anywhere  in' the  field  of  educational  effort  of  the  intense 
desire  for  advancement  and  improvement  ciiaracteristic  of  the 
enlightened  American.  How  seriously  the  attempt  has  been 
made  and  how  courageously  persisted  in,  to  get  the  best  in  the 
world  of  science,  becomes  vividly  clear  when  one  contemplates 
in  comparison  the  slight  success  that  has  so  far  attended  the 
efforts  to  establish  "  research  degrees  "  at  the  English  uni- 
versities. 

Edward  Delavan  Perry 
Columbia  University 


V 

THE  NEW  WAY  OF  TEACHING  CLASSICS   IN 
GERMANY ' 

The  two  burning  questions  of  the  day  in  secondary  educa- 
tion are  the  adequate  supply  of  properly  qualified  and  prop- 
erly paid  assistant-teachers  and  the  thinking  out  of  suitable 
courses  of  study.  Local  authorities  all  over  the  country  are 
being  called  on  to  decide  on  the  particular  type  or  types  of 
school  most  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  their  district.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  wind  is  in  favor  of  modernizing  the  cur- 
riculums.  The  advocates  of  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  are 
more  unlikely  than  ever  to  obtain  a  respectful  hearing  before 
the  newly  appointed  representatives  of  Demos.  But  does  this 
imply  that  Greek  and  even  Latin  are  practically  to  be  expelled 
from  our  smaller  secondary  schools?  No  doubt  the  old  dull 
gerund-grinding  methods  of  teaching  classics  to  a  majority 
of  boys  who  would  never  reach  the  higher  work  has  much 
to  answer  for,  but  are  we  then  blindly  to  condemn  the  sub- 
ject because  the  methods  of  teaching  it  were  unsuitable? 
Certainly  such  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  classics,  or,  at 
least,  of  Latin,  finds  little  sympathy  among  the  mass  of  ex- 
perts in  France  and  Germany.  They  have  indeed  recognized 
that  a  first-rate  education  can  be  given  on  wholly  modem 
lines.  Thus,  in  Germany,  the  Realschule  and  Oberrealschule, 
tho  still  unpossessed  of  some  of  the  privileges  attached 
to  the  older  schools,  have  definitely  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Prussian  educational  system.  The  French,  indeed, 
have  gone  still  further,  and  have  accorded  to  the  new  course 
they  have  just  framed  in  modern  languages  and  science  abso- 
lutely the  same  privileges  as  are  attached  to  the  other  three 
courses.     Yet  in  neither  country  have  the  just  claims  of  clas- 

'  From  the  School  World  {VMnion),  May,  1904. 
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sics  been  sacrificed.  In  fact,  their  position,  at  least  so  far  as 
France  is  concerned,  has  been  placed  on  a  more  rational  basis 
by  giving  parents  a  choice  between  a  purely  classical  course 
and  courses  composed  of  Latin  with  science  or  of  Latin  with 
modern  languages,  in  addition  to  the  purely  modem  course 
mentioned  above,  and.  what  is  still  more  important,  the  choice 
of  a  course,  whether  purely  classical  or  otherwise,  is  post- 
poned to  a  later  date  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  with  the 
result  that  pupils  of  every  category  receive  identically  the 
same  education  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  specialize  at  the  age  of  nine  as  heretofore. 
The  later  age  at  which  classics  or  Latin  are  begun  is  com- 
pensated for  by  a  j)reliminary  grounding  in  modern  lan- 
guages and  by  an  intensive  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  once 
they  are  commenced.  L'n fortunately  the  experiment  is  as 
yet  too  recent  to  furnish  us  with  any  definite  results,  but  it 
is  highly  significant  that  the  French  have  such  a  belief  in  its 
efficacy  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  apply  it  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  authorities  in  Germany  have  been  experimenting  in  a 
somewhat  similar  direction  for  a  number  of  years.  The  fii'st 
experiment  was  at  Altona.  where,  as  far  back  as  1878.  a 
Realgymnasium  was  established  in  connection  with  a  Real- 
schule.  A  Realgymnasium  is  practically  a  Latin  modern  school 
which  keeps  boys  till  nineteen,  and  a  Realschule  is  a  modern 
school  with  no  Latin,  whose  pupils  leave  at  sixteen.  The 
three  lower  classes  are  common  to  the  two  schoi^ls.  As  in 
France,  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  these  classes  serves 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  study  of  Latin  for  those  who  enter 
the  Realgymnasium.  The  pupils  are  thus  enabled  tn  postpone 
their  choice  Ijetween  a  Latin  and  entirely  modern  education  till 
the  age  of  twelve,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  old-fashioned 
Realgj-mnasium  the  decision  has  to  be  made  when  the  pupil 
is  nine.  Again,  as  in  France,  leeway  is  made  u]j  by  an  inten- 
sive study  of  Latin,  once  it  is  taken  up.  Several  towns  copied 
the  example  of  Altona,  and  the  celebrated  conference  on  sec- 
ondary education  in  1890  in  Berlin  approved  of  a  trial  of  the 
system  where  local  needs  rendered  it  desirable.     The  Altona 
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experiment,  however,  dealt  only  with  the  postponement  of 
Latin.  A  further  experiment  was  made  in  1892  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  when  the  Gymnasium  (or  full  classical  school) 
had  its  curriculum  so  recast  that  its  three  lowest  classes  (or 
years)  serve  as  a  common  basis  for  a  classical  course  or  for  a 
modem  one  in  the  Realschule,  which  in  this  case  is  not  in  the 
same  building."  At  the  same  time  two  Realgymnasien  in  the 
town  had  the  work  in  their  three  lower  classes  rearranged 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  those  of  the  local  Gymnasium 
and  the  Realschule.  In  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  the  experi- 
ment affected  not  merely  the  teaching  of  Latin,  but  also  of 
Greek.  In  Gymnasien  of  the  old  style  Greek  is  begun  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  in  Frankfort  it  is  begun  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  Frankfort  scheme  differs  to  some  extent  from  that  of 
Altona.  There  is  a  smaller  number  of  Latin  hours  in  the 
Frankfort  Realgymnasium,  and  the  time  given  to  mathematics 
is  less.  The  chief  complaint  against  the  Frankfort  plan  is  that 
the  bulk  of  the  science  is  postponed  till  too  late,  while  the  Al- 
tona system  is  reproached  with  beginning  English  too  early. 
The  Frankfort  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  schools.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement 
by  the  favorable  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Royal  decree  of 
1900.  Tiie  desire  was  expressed  that  the  experiment  might 
be  tried  on  a  still  larger  scale,  owing  to  its  success  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  it  had  been  tried.  Schools 
with  sides  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Gennany,  so  that 
till  recently  a  poor  district  had  to  choose  between  two  types  of 
schools  when  it  really  required  both.  The  economy  of  com- 
bining two  schools  in  one  has,  no  doubt,  appealed  powerfully 
to  some  localities.  On  October  16.  1901  (the  latest  date  for 
which  statistics  are  available),  the  number  of  schools  either  ex- 
isting or  in  process  of  constiniction  were  44  in  Prussia  and  f8  in 
tile  rest  of  Germany,  or  a  grand  total  of  62 !  Of  these,  51  are 
more  or  less  on  the  Frankfort  plan,  and  11  (formerly  14) 
on  the  Altona  system.  The  Prussian  Ministry  have  been  very 
chary  of  allowing  variations  of  the  two  curriculums,  holding, 

'For  a  full  account  of  these  two  experiments  cf.   Educational   Review, 
20:170-183. 
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as  they  do,  that  while  the  experiment  has  proved  of  value,  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  experiment  with  the  experiment. 

An  examination  of  the  total  number  of  hours  for  the  whole 
course  shows  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  methods  is  that  in  the  old-fashioned  Gymnasien  68  hours 
are  devoted  to  Latin,  36  to  Greek,  and  20  to  French ;  whereas, 
in  the  new,  the  hours  are  51,  32,  and  31-34  respectively.  In 
the  old-fashioned  Realgymnasien  43  hours  are  given  to  Latin 
and  31  to  French,  against  37-39  and  36-40  respectively. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Germany  to  study  tlie  teaching  of 
history  for  the  Board  of  Education,  the  writer  came  across 
a  couple  of  Gymnasien  in  which  the  new  experiment  is  being 
conducted,  and  thru  the  kindness  of  the  headmaster  was 
able  to  be  present  at  several  lessons.  He  then  visited  one  or 
two  Gymnasien  of  the  older  type,  in  order  to  institute,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  comparison  between  the  standards  attained,  and 
also  to  try  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  class- 
ical teaching  in  Germany,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  in  England.  Accurate  scholar- 
ship and  linguistic  taste  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
aim  of  classical  teaching  in  English  schools.  We  therefore 
find  much  attention  paid  to  niceties  of  scholarship,  and  a  good 
deal  of  time  devoted  to  the  practice  of  composition.  In  Ger- 
many the  chief  aim  seems  to  be  mastery  of  the  language,  with 
a  view  to  make  the  language  itself  an  element  of  general  cul- 
ture. Hence,  while  the  pupils  are  thoroly  well  grounded  in 
the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  the  amount  of  com- 
position appears  to  be  considerably  less.  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
Gymnasien  of  the  old  type,  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
pupils  in  the  highest  class  only  do  two  Greek  compositions  a 
term.  Again,  the  greater  part  of  the  composition  work  con- 
sists of  retranslation,  more  or  less  direct,  into  the  Latin  or 
Greek.  Very  seldom  does  the  teacher  set  passages  out  of 
German  authors  for  retranslation.  In  fact,  in  Greek  this  has 
only  just  been  again  allowed  in  the  new  program  of  1902. 
Verse  composition  is  extinct,  tho  in  one  or  two  universities 
the  professor  makes  the  students  turn  Juvenal  into  Greek 
verse,  or  Greek  poetry  into  Latin  verse,  and  in  others  the 
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study  of  meter,  such  as  that  of  Plautus,  is  carried  to  a  high 
pitch. 

The  absence  of  verse  composition  probably  leads  to  less  stress 
being  laid  on  the  correct  learning  of  quantities,  which  are 
mainly  taught  to  the  pupils  incidentally.  The  writer  was 
told  by  one  of  the  professors  that  Willamovitz-Mollendorf, 
the  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  would  ignore  the  teaching  of 
Greek  accents.  Whether  true  or  not,  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
smaller  importance  attached  to  such  things  than  one  finds  in 
England.  The  stress  laid  on  the  mastery  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  authors  naturally  gives  prominence  to  the  translation 
side.  All  language  teaching  apparently  begins  with  a  reader 
or  text-book.  These  are  generally  without  those  stumbling 
stones  to  knowledge — footnotes — and  often  without  vocabu- 
laries, except  in  the  beginners'  classes.  While  cribs  are  for- 
bidden, standard  translations  of  poetit  and  dramatic  authors 
are  sometimes  recommended  in  the  highest  classes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  one  or  two  classes  vis- 
ited in  the  reform  schools: 

Obertertia  (average  age  about  13K),  28  pupils,  10  hours 
a  week  (5  devoted  to  Lektiire,  3  to  grammar,  i  to  written 
exercises).  The  class  had  been  doing  Latin  for  a  year  and 
two  terms,  and  had  already  read  the  first  three  books  of 
Caesar.  They  began  by  construing  a  difficult  passage  in 
oratio  obliqua  out  of  the  first  book,  which  they  had  not  seen 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  translation  was  accurate  and 
fluent.  Then,  at  ray  request,  they  took  the  first  chapter  of 
Book  IV.  unseen.  Five  pupils  in  all  were  put  on  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  class.  The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows : 
The  pupils  read  a  few  lines  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  and 
then  started  translating  literally  with  little  or  no  hesitation. 
There  was  no  guessing  at  the  general  meaning,  but  the  trans- 
lation thruout  showed  that  the  pupil  had  a  sure  grasp  of  the 
structure  of  the  language.  Only  once  did  the  teacher  suggest 
what  word  should  be  taken.  One  has  little  doubt  that  the 
involutions  and  inversions  of  the  Gennan  language  rob  the 
synthetic  style  of  Latin  of  some  of  its  difficulties  for  German 
boys.     Yet  the  performance  was  certainly  remarkable.     The 
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pupils'  range  of  vocabulary,  both  in  Latin  and  German,  was 
equally  striking.  One  boy  translated,  straight  off  the  reel,  the 
phrase  ratio  et  usiis  telli  as  Theorie  iind  Praxis  des  Kricges. 
There  was,  in  fact,  only  one  word  (iiwicem)  which  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  encountered  before.  Words  like  venationi- 
bus  they  at  once  derived  from  simpler  forms  they  had  already 
met  with.  The  few  grammar  questions  asked  by  the  teacher 
were  correctly  answered.  The  class  readily  picked  out  and 
named  a  concessive  ablative  absolute,  and  after  building  up 
words  like  ventito  out  of  '■cnio.  described  their  function. 
Grammar,  even  in  the  grammar  lessons,  is  taught  as  far  as 
possible  inductively.  But  the  teacher  is  no  slave  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  makes  no  bones  of  giving  an  explanation  straight 
away  when  he  sees  there  is  any  danger  of  wasting  t(X)  much 
time  beating  about  the  bush,  or  that  the  class  cannot  hit  off 
the  scent.  A  map  of  Gallia  was  hanging  uj)  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  geographical  references  in  the  lesson  were  located  on 
it. 

When  the  passage  had  been  construed  over,  the  pupils 
closed  their  books  and  the  teacher  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
subject-matter  of  the  passage,  making  a  running  analysis  of 
the  contents,  and  asking  for  Latin  quotations,  which  were 
readily  given,  such  as  prixvti  ac  scparati  agri  apiid  cos  nihil 
est,  together  with  such  questions  as  to  why  there  was  no  fixed 
land  tenure  among  the  Suevi.  One  boy  evoked  much  amuse- 
ment by  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  i>eople  wanted  to  know 
the  neighborhood,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  stay  in  one 
place.  An  allusion  to  hunting  led  to  a  question  on  the  fauna 
of  Eurojie  at  the  time.  Finally  the  piece  was  done  over  by 
a  pupil  into  good  German.  The  liveliness,  keenness,  and  at- 
tentiveness  of  the  class  were  beyond  all  praise. 

Obertertia  (second  year  in  Latin).  Thirty-three  pupils. 
The  class  were  doing  a  les.son  in  Ovid.  In  this  case  the  teacher 
first  translated,  and  the  class  did  it  over  again.  The  Cresar, 
however,  is  prepared  at  iiome.  The  sj^ecial  text-books  in  thi.s 
and  classics  of  the  same  standing  elsewhere  are  furnished  with 
vocabularies.  There  is  al.so  a  special  grammar.  In  order  to 
help  the  pupils  over  the  ground  the  grammars  are  made  as 
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short  and  concise  as  possible.  Here  again  the  translation  was 
first  literal  and  then  idiomatic.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson 
the  class  recited  and  translated  from  memory  the  story  of 
Cadmus. 

The  following  rough  notes  of  the  top  class  in  Latin  in  two 
Gymnasien  (old  style)  will  show  the  aim  is  much  the  same. 

Oberprima  (11  pupils).  The  lesson  for  the  day  was  an 
analysis  of  a  certain  number  of  Horace's  odes  with  discus- 
sions on  the  ijersonages  mentioned,  illustrated  by  quotations 
from  other  parts  of  Horace's  works.  The  teacher's  method 
the  first  time  is  to  go  thru  the  ode  with  the  class,  explaining 
the  main  difficulties.  The  pupils  then  prepare  the  ode  at 
home.  The  same  practice  is  adopted  with  the  Germania, 
which  the  teacher  considered  very  difficult,  apparently  owing 
to  its  allusions.  A  chapter  of  the  Germania  thus  gone  over 
in  school  takes  the  pupils  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare at  home.  The  analysis  was  very  clear,  and  the  pupils 
showed  a  good  knowledge  of  Horace.  They  had  got  a  large 
number  of  the  odes  by  heart.  They  not  only  analyzed  the 
ode,  but  also  recited  it  with  becoming  effect.  Gabbling  is 
not  tolerated. 

Oberprima.  Several  odes  of  Horace  were  read  and  trans- 
lated. The  ode  was  either  analyzed  by  the  pupil  or  the  teacher 
talked  it  over  with  the  class.  The  method  of  translation 
adopted  was  that  of  giving  several  strophes  to  a  pupil  to  read 
over  and  translate.  An  improved  translation  would  then  be 
given  by  another  pupil.  Much  time  was  spent  on  commenting 
on  the  contents.  The  teacher  stated  his  chief  purpose  was  to 
treat  the  odes  as  an  illustration  of  the  life  and  times  of  ances- 
tors. 

Here  are  the  notes  of  two  classes  in  Greek,  the  first  in  a 
reform  school  and  the  second  in  an  old-fashioned  Gymnasium. 

Unter-secunda  (seventeen  boys).  The  lesson  for  the  day 
was  a  translation  lesson  in  Xenophon  which  had  been  prepared 
at  home.  One  pupil  read  the  passage  thni,  some  twenty  lines 
of  the  Anabasis,  not  in  a  perfunctory  fashion,  but  with  due 
emphasis,  as  if  he  understood  it.  Then  short  portions  were 
fluently  translated  by  various  boys.     The  teacher  next  asked 
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certain  questions  in  accidence  and  grammar  arising  out  of 
the  text.  The  answers  were  good,  extraordinarily  good  when 
one  reflects  that  the  class  had  only  been  doing  Greek  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  year.  It  seemed  all  the  more  wonderful  when  one 
learnt  that  the  grammar  is  mainly  studied  incidentally  at  first, 
only  those  portions  being  learnt  which  bear  on  some  point 
which  occurs  in  the  te.xt.  In  some  schools  the  class  begins 
with  a  reader,  but  in  this  class  the  pupils  had  started  straight 
away  with  Xenophon.  The  teacher  began  with  reading  and 
translating  to  them  the  opening  sentences,  and  they  had  a 
vocabulary  to  help  them  make  out  the  sense.  The  chief  aim, 
as  the  teacher  explained,  is  to  lead  the  pupils,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  an  intelligent  reading  of  an  author.  He  held  with 
the  editor  of  the  te.xt  in  use,  that  the  boys  who  begin  Greek 
at  an  older  age  than  the  boys  in  the  ordinary  Gymnasium 
needed  a  different  treatment  from  the  latter,  and,  above  all, 
required  a  more  substantial  fare  than  is  provided  by  detached 
sentences,  or  even  detached  pieces.  As  for  grammar,  that  can 
be  largely  learnt  out  of  the  Xenophon  as  one  goes  along.  The 
editor  of  the  text-book  in  question  gives  an  excellent  scheme 
of  how  such  an  idea  may  be  carried  out  in  practice.  The  com- 
position in  the  class  partly  consists  in  the  writing  out  of  acci- 
dence and  very  simple  retranslation,  which  is  gradually 
varied.  The  extreme  liveliness  of  the  class,  and  the  obvious 
interest  they  took  in  the  work,  were  not  the  least  striking  fea- 
tures in  a  remarkable  lesson. 

Oberprima  (eleven  pupils).  The  autlior  under  study  was 
Homer.  The  lesson  began  with  an  analysis  by  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  passage  translated  at  the  preceding  lesson.  Por- 
tions of  the  passage  for  the  day  were  then  read  with  becoming 
feeling  and  translated  by  other  memliers  of  the  class.  The 
translation  was  fluent  and  good.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  literary  comment  which  was  mainly  concerned  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  passage  anrl  the  characters  introduced. 
Grammar  appeared  to  be  mainly  studied  with  a  view  to  a  just 
understanding  of  the  language. 

With  such  comparatively  limited  experiences  one  would 
hesitate,  in  spite  of  the  very  large  schools  in  which  they  oc- 
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curred,  to  put  them  forward  as  samples  of  what  is  generally 
the  case,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  the  larger  German  schools  is  far  more  even  than  with 
us,  and  were  they  not,  what  is  much  more  important,  largely 
borne  out  by  statements  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  partisans 
of  the  reform  schools  held  at  Cassel  in  October,  1901,  which 
was  attended  not  only  by  the  heads  of  schools,  but  by  inspect- 
ors and  representatives  of  the  Ministiy.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  must  naturally  have  occurred  to  those  who  have 
read  thus  far  thru  the  present  article  were  raised  at  the 
meeting,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  a  favorable  answer  was  given. 
The  obvious  advantages  attached  to  starting  Latin  at  twelve 
and  Greek  still  later  were  but  little  alluded  to.  Much  more 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  later  age  at  which  they  were 
begun  was  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  pupils'  maturity  of 
spirit.  What  were  difficulties  to  a  boy  of  nine  did  not  exist 
for  a  boy  of  twelve,  thanks,  no  doubt,  also  in  part  to  the  pre- 
liminary three  years'  grounding  in  French.  Teachers  who 
had  taught  in  both  styles  were  unanimous  in  testifying  to  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  which  they  attributed  partly 
to  the  intensive  method  (several  declared  that  eight  hours  a 
week  for  a  year  were  better  than  four  hours  a  week  for  a 
period  of  two  years)  and  partly  to  the  far  greater  interest 
shown  by  the  pupils.  This  keenness  on  the  subject  and  anx- 
iety to  get  on  were  stated  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
"  have  clearly  the  feeling  that  they  are  constantly  growing  and 
are  being  caried  along  quickly  in  contrast  to  the  slow  progress 
which  they  formerly  made."  The  majority  declared  that  over- 
pressure was  no  worse  under  the  new  system  than  under  the 
old,  tho  most  admitted  it  was  in  both  cases  a  serious  prob- 
lem. The  least  contented  seemed  to  be  the  teachers  in  mod- 
ern languages  and  the  professors  of  science  and  mathematics. 
The  former  appeared  to  consider  they  labored  in  order  that 
the  classical  teachers  might  enter  into  their  labors,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  science  and  mathematical  professors,  com- 
plained of  the  short  time  allotted  to  them  in  the  upper  classes. 
All  were  convinced  of  the  need  of  grammar  drill.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  direct  method  in  modem  languages  showed  itself 
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in  the  advocacy  of  some  in  favor  of  the  spoken  word  in  Latin. 
The  questions  of  the  inadequate  time  devoted  to  ancient  history 
in  the  Gymnasium  and  of  an  insufficiency  of  proper  text- 
books for  the  new  method  were  also  raised.  Most  interesting 
was  the  verdict  of  the  inspector  who  had  examined  tiie  first 
batch  of  Frankfort  boys  for  the  leaving  certificates.  The 
Greek  results  were  quite  satisfactory.  The  Latin,  while  sat- 
isfactory, showed  that  the  grammar  required  a  little  more 
attention. 

There  are  still,  no  doubt,  other  questions  which  have  not 
been  touched  on  in  this  short  analysis.  Two  may  be  mentioned 
here.  What  do  the  older  schools  think  of  the  reform,  and 
what  do  the  universities  think  of  it?  The  Ministry,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  extremely  favorable ;  so  far  as  one  could  learn, 
in  the  other  schools  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  re- 
forms may  lead  to  oveq>ressure  and  that  the  weaker  boys  are 
drafted  at  times  in  a  somewhat  compulsory  fashion  into  the 
Latinless  department.  Both  these  contentions  are  hotly  denied 
by  the  partisans  of  the  reforms.  Even  if  the  latter  allegation 
be  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
universities  have  had  several  years'  experience  of  students 
coming  from  the  Reform  Realgymnasien.  For  the  last  three 
years  students  have  been  coming  in  from  the  Reform  Gym- 
nasien  too.  Lack  of  time,  unfortunately,  prevented  an  inquiry' 
into  the  opinion  of  the  universities  on  their  new  recruits.  The 
subject  is  such  an  important  one  it  seems  worth  the  Board  of 
Education's  while  to  send  to  Germany  some  distinguished 
scholar  well  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  the  classics  in 
England  to  make  a  thoro  investigation  into  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Doubtless,  we  should  not  care  to  copy  in  all  respects  the 
German  methods  of  teaching  classics,  yet  it  is  cjuite  possible 
we  ought  with  advantage  to  enlarge  our  own  methods  of 
teaching. 

H.  Cloudesley  Brereton 

London,  England 


VI  .     . 

DISCUSSION 

HIGH    SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE 

In  an  article  in  the  March  (1904)  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review,  entitled  "  High  school  Attendance,"  Mr.  J.  R. 
Parsons,  Jr.,  indulges  in  severe  and  humorous  remarks  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  have  been  stating  that  only  about  five  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States  ever  reach  the  high  schools.  It  would  be  useless 
in  reply  to  go  over  Mr.  Parsons's  figures,  as  they  are  based  on  a 
false  surmise  as  to  how  this  per  cent,  is  obtained.  He  undoubt- 
edly knocked  his  straw  man  into  a  cocked  hat,  but  unfortunately 
he  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  real  situation.  As  Mr.  Par- 
sons is  not  alone  in  this  delusion  concerning  the  method  used  in 
determining  what  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  the  elementary 
schools  remain  to  enter  the  high  school,  it  may  be  well  to  publish 
the  facts  about  the  matter. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  school  authorities  to  keep 
proper  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  get  these  data  directly  and 
with  perfect  accuracy,  except  for  certain  progressive  cities  and 
towns,  and  possibly  for  some  States  which  have  escaped  my 
notice.  The  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  give  the  total  numbers  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the 
common  schools,  but  not  the  numbers  entering  these  each  year. 

The  Boston  and  St.  Louis  reports  are  among  the  fullest  and 
best.  Taking  Boston  first,  as  a  sample,  we  find  that  for  1902  *• 
the  number  of  pupils  entering  the  high  schools  was  2568. 
which  was  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  high  schools.  This 
matter  is  complicated  in  Boston  by  the  presence  of  the  Latin 
Schools,  .which  are  also  of  high  school  grade.  The  number 
entering  these  is  not  reported,  and  can  only  l^e  approximated. 
There  are  99  reported  in  the  first  Latin  School  grade,  and  223 

'  That  the  reports  quoted  from  in  this  paper  are  not  the  latest,  and  that  each  is 
for  a  different  year,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  reports  at  hand.  A 
full  study  made  last  summer,  however,  gave  a  result  in  no  wise  different. 
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reported  in  the  "  out-of-course  class."  How  many  of  these 
have  just  entered  high  school  grade  work  is  not  stated.  Al- 
lowing half  of  these  out-of-course  pupils  to  be  classed  as  hav- 
ing just  entered,  we  have  211  as  the  estimated  number  of 
pupils  entering  the  Latin  schools  of  high  school  grade  each 
year.  This  is  not  accurate,  but  the  error  is  not  large  enough 
to  affect  materially  the  result  of  our  calculations.  Adding  211 
and  2568,  we  get  2779  as  the  numl>er  of  pupils  entering  high 
school  work  in  Boston  in  1902.  This  same  year  13,875  entered 
the  first  primary  grade.  We  see  therefore  that  the  number 
entering  the  high  schools  of  Boston  was  20  per  cent,  of  the 
number  entering  the  primary  schools.  As  the  number  enter- 
ing the  primary  schools  eight  years  ago  (the  time  at  which  the 
present  high  school  class  entered)  was  doubtless  smaller  than 
the  present  number  entering  the  primary  schools,  it  would 
appear  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  tlie  pupils  entering  tlie 
Boston  schools  remain  to  enter  the  liigh  schools.  This  looks 
bad  for  the  statement  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  remain  to 
enter  the  high  school.     But  let  us  continue. 

In  St.  Louis  during  1900  there  were  12.970  pupils  in  the 
first  primary  grade  and  "]},'>,  pupils  in  the  first  high  scliool 
grade,  that  is,  the  first  high  school  grade  was  5  7-10  per  cent, 
of  the  first  prinxary."  During  1899  tiie  first  high  school  grade 
was  only  5  i-ioo  per  cent,  of  the  first  primary  grade.  With 
such  wide  differences  in  school  systems  that  are  admittedly 
good,  it  would  seem  rash  to  draw  any  hasty  conclusions  from 
limited  data. 

Since  the  Commissioner's  reports  for  tiie  whole  United 
States  do  not  give  the  numbers  entering  the  primary  schools 
and  the  nunil>ers  entering  the  high  schools  each  year,  these 
figures  must  be  obtained  by  finding  what  parts  of  the  totals 
reported  in  these  schools  represent  tiie  entering  class  in  each. 
This  can  be  better  estimated  after  seeing  what  part  of  those 
in  the  high  schools  and  primary  schools  enter  fresh  each  year 
in  those  cities  from  which  full  rejxjrts  are  obtainable.  Taking 
Boston  and  St.  Louis  again,  using  only  the  high  schools  in 

'  See  "  When  and  Why  Boys  Leave  .School,"  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  1899-1900,  Vol.  2,  p.  1367. 
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Boston,  as  the  number  entering  the  Latin  schools  would  have 
to  be  estimated,  we  find  that  the  first  year  high  school  class  in 
Boston  for  1902  is  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  high  school, 
and  in  St.  Louis  for  1900  it  is  over  48  per  cent.  In  more  than 
fifty  other  towns  and  cities  from  which  reports  have  been 
secured,  it  is  found  that  the  number  entering  the  high  schools 
each  year  is,  in  round  numbers,  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
these  schools.  Concerning  the  common  schools  of  Boston  we 
find  13,875  pupils  in  the  first  grade  and  a  total  of  75,474.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  those  entering  the  common  schools  are  18 
per  cent,  of  the  total  in  said  schools.  This  is  hardly  a  fair 
basis  for  general  comparison,  since  Boston  includes  nine  grades 
and  an  ungraded  class  in  her  common  schools,  thus  practically 
including  what  is  elsewhere  one  year  of  the  high  school.  Put- 
ting Boston  on  the  usual  basis  of  eight  common  school  grades, 
tiie  entering  class  in  Boston  would  be  nearly  20  i>er  cent,  of  the 
total  in  tiie  common  schools.  In  St.  Louis  for  1900  there  were 
55,731  pupils  in  the  common  schools,  with  12,970  in  the  first 
grade,  thus  showing  the  first  grade  to  be  23.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  in  the  common  schools.  All  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
tiie  scliool  situation  will  readily  agree  that  the  schools  of  Boston 
and  St.  Lottis  are  above  the  average  of  those  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States.  If  in  these  cities  47  per  cent,  and 
48  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total  in  the  high  schools  enter 
these  schools  fresh  each  year,  and  20  per  cent,  and  2}^  per  cent, 
respectively  of  the  total  in  the  common  schools  enter  these 
schools  fresh  each  year,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  the 
United  .States  as  a  whole,  including  the  vast  rural  areas  of  the 
South  and  West,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  any  year 
in  the  high  schools  are  new  students,  and  at  least  25  per  cent. 
of  the  total  in  the  common  schools  are  entering  for  the  first 
time. 

Applying  these  per  cents  to  the  figures  in  the  1902  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  we  find  that  3.981,472 
pupils  (25  per  cent,  of  15,925,887,  the  total  reported  in  com- 
mon schools)  entered  the  common  schools  and  that  275,305 
pupils  (50  per  cent,  of  550,611,  the  total  reported  in  high 
schools)    entered  the  high   schools.     From  this  estimate  we 
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must  conclude  that  the  numljer  entering  tlie  high  scliools  is 
less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  number  entering  the  ])rimary 
schools.  If  we  took  tlie  number  wliicli  entered  the  primary 
schools  eight  years  before,  as  sliould  be  done,  this  i>er  cent. 
would  be  a  little  larger.  This  is  perliaps  too  much  to  be 
spoken  of  as  "  little  over  5  per  cent.,"  tho  it  is  nowhere  near 
the  figure  which  Mr.  Parsons  seems  to  think  has  general 
validity.  After  making  these  calculations  I  asked  Dr.  Harris 
what  he  thought  of  their  accuracy.  He  replied  that  he  was 
sure  the  per  cent,  was  smaller  than  that  indicated  by  my  result. 
I  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  all  the  doubts  had  been 
uniformly  given  to  the  schools  in  making  the  calculation.  I 
was  therefore  one  of  the  rash  ones  to  assert  that  "  little  over 

5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  elementary  schools 
remain  to  enter  the  high  schools."'  ' 

According  to  the  actuaries'  table  of  mortality  given  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  at  least  6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  die  between  six  and 
fourteen  years  of  age.  If,  on  die  principle  that  the  good  die 
young,  we  take  for  granted  that  this  entire  6  per  cent,  would 
have  remained  in  school  till  the  high  school  ])eriod.  there  would 
still  be  only  about  13  per  cent,  to  enter  the  high  school.  This 
is  manifestly  ridiculous.  In  the  first  place  the  school  has  its 
large  share  of  blame  for  the  death  of  this  6  per  cent.  Some 
it  positively  killed,  others  died  from  physical  weakness  which 
the  school  should  have  remedied.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  more  than  the  same  7  per  cent,  of  this 

6  per  cent,  who  died  would  have  remained  in  school  had  they 
lived. 

About  94  out  of  every  100  pupils  entering  primary  schools 
are  living  eight  years  later,  and  less  than  .seven  of  them  are 
in  the  high  schools.  This  deplorable  condition  reflects,  to  be 
sure,  rather  upon  the  commcjn  schools  than  the  high  schools. 
That  the  high  schools  are  just  as  guilty  was  likewise  shown 
in  a  paper  before  the  child  study  section  of  the  N.  E.  A.  last 
year.*  The  facts  are  ])ainful.  but  we  must  admit  them.  More 
real  progress  will  be  made  when  the  energy  we  now  expend  in 

"  Yearbook  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  1903,  p.  792. 
'  Vear  book  N.  E.  A.,  1903,  p.  792. 
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trying  to  justify  ourselves  is  used  in  efforts  to  remove  the 
causes  which  produce  these  results  about  which  we  are  so 
pained  to  liear. 

A.  Caswell  Ellis 
The  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 


It  is  clear  that  this  article  on  High  school  attendance  by 
Mr.  Ellis  is  based  mainly  on  data  that  he  himself  recognizes 
as  insufficient  and  unreliable.  In  the  only  case  where  data 
at  all  satisfactory  are  available,  namely,  at  Boston,  the  con- 
clusions agree  fairly  well  with  those  reached  by  me. 

In  his  reference  to  St.  Louis  statistics  Mr.  Ellis  compares 
the  first  primary  grade  and  the  first  high  school  grade  of  the 
same  year,  which  of  course  is  incorrect.  He  should  compare 
the  first  high  school  grade  with  the  first  primary  grade  enter- 
ing eight  years  earlier.  As  St.  Louis  is  a  rapidly  growing  city 
his  comparison  is  valueless.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  entering  classes,  like  the  birth  rate 
in  any  community,  vary  greatly  from  year  to- year. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Ellis  fully  that  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  there  are  no  data  available  on  which  to  base  satisfactory 
conclusions.  My  article,  however,  was  based  on  the  sworn 
reports  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  are  entirely  reliable,  and  till  some  fallacy  in  my  reason- 
ing can  h^  shown  my  opinion  must  of  course  remain  un- 
changed. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

The  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  the  United  States — By 
G.  W.  A.  Lu'CKEY.  (Columbia  University  Contiibulions  to  Philosopliy,  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  vol.  xii.,  nos.  1-4.)  New  York:  The  Macniillan  Co., 
1903.     391  p.  $2.00. 

The  question,  what  quaHfications  certainly  constitute  the 
teacher,  would  seem  to  be  abiding.  To  the  casual  observer  of 
educational  discussions  and  efforts  it  also  would  appear  to  be 
an  issue  that  will  not  down.  Nature  has  not  decreed  discover- 
able laws  regulating  his  specific  constitution,  nor  has  the  evo- 
lution of  society  revealed  the  ultimate  method  of  stamping  ear- 
marks upon  this  unit  in  its  fabric.  Opinion,  personal  convic- 
tion, and  social  or  legal  convenience  appear  to  one,  who  cannot 
seize  the  meaning  of  professional  training  as  a  definite  mode  of 
stamping  the  teacher,  as  the  only  criteria  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  unending  debate.  These  appearances,  however, 
do  not  befog  any  other  one  who  finds  both  natural  and  social 
reasons  for  centralizing  the  sine  qua  non  of  educational  prog- 
ress in  the  fitness  of  the  teacher.  Skillfulness  also  demands  a 
specific  place  in  which  it  may  find  expression,  and  the  differen- 
tiations in  the  educational  organization  of  these  later  days 
silently,  but  persistently  imply  appropriate  fitness  in  those  to 
whom  the  manipulation  of  the  organization  is  committed. 

Any  discussion  of  teacher-training  which  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  industry,  circumspection,  and  fullness  of  detail  is 
welcome ;  and  to  the  volume  which  lies  before  us  such  a  wel- 
come must  l)e  extended.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  fullest 
treatments  of  the  problem  which  any  language  possesses  to-day. 

This  twelfth  volume  of  a  splendidly  growing  series  of  spe- 
cial university  studies  comprises  two  distinct,  yet  related  pieces 
of  work.  Its  body  presents  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject which  gives  title  to  the  volume,  and  includes  pages  17-261. 
To  this  is  added  an  appendix — pages  263-391 — presenting 
outlines  on  the  history  of  education  as  offered  in  the  University 
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of  Nebraska  in  1901.  These  outlines  were  worked  out  inde- 
pendently, but  they  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  of 
the  conclusions  wrought  out  in  the  main  study.  Being  ex- 
haustive, and  filled  with  special  bibliographies,  topical  outlines 
and  questions,  and  quotations,  their  usefulness  to  both  teacher 
and  student  would  doubtless  be  greatly  augmented  were  they 
published  separately. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  historical :  the  remaining  two  deal 
with  the  existing  conditions  of  thought  regarding  the  problem. 
Chapter  i  traces  the  beginning  and  growth  of  the  movement  in 
Germany  for  the  special  professional  training  of  lx)th  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  teachers.  It  was  in  that  country  in  wdiich 
the  first  dis])arate  efforts  towards  this  end  were  made,  and  in 
which  permanent  forms  to  such  training  emerged  in  the  several 
types  of  training-schools  finally  established.  Chapter  ii  directs 
attention  to  the  origin,  growth,  and  modifications  of  normal 
schools  in  the  United  States.  Chapters  iii  and  iv  continue  the 
historical  treatment  of  teacher-training  in  the  separate  normal 
departments  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  the  depart- 
ments of  education  established  later  as  organic  parts  of 
universities.  Chapter  v  deals  at  close  range  with  the  ques- 
tions of  the  what,  when,  and  how  of  pedagogical  instruction. 
Chapter  vi,  by  contrasting  the  respective  needs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers,  points  unerringly  to  the  way  forecast  in 
the  beginning — the  way  which  leads  advisedly  and  necessarily 
to  a  marked  and  recognizable  differentiation  between  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  elementary  and  for  high  schools.  The  his- 
torical and  analytical  treatments  have  been  well  planned,  and 
their  results  dovetail  almost  i>erfectly  in  the  running  argument 
which  links  the  author's  discussion  into  a  unity. 

]\Ir.  Luckey  finds  that  the  efforts  at  solving  the  problem  of 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  center 
alxiut  three  great  movements  (p.  I5if).  (a)  The  normal- 
school  movement  began  with  the  educational  revival  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  had  for  its  clearly  expressed  purpose  the  prepara- 
tion of  elementary  and  district  school-teachers.  (&)  The 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  normal  departments  in  col- 
leges and  universities  began  in  1850,  and  appeared  chiefly  in 
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the  universities  of  the  Middle  West,  where  the  plan,  directed 
more  to  the,  preparation  of  secondary  teachers,  has  been  a 
process  of  slow  development,  indigenous  to  the  soil,  interrupted 
and  modified  by  the  changing  conditions  of  secondary  educa- 
tion (p.  62).  The  third  and  last  movement  has  taken  form  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  and,  like  the  early  normal-school  move- 
ment, began  with  a  definite  purpose — the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  secondary  teachers — an  ideal  which  has  continued  to 
be  its  chief  concern  (p.  103). 

To  illustrate  the  second  movement.  Mr.  Luckey  brings  to- 
gether a  wealth  of  special  information  and  reviews  in  detail 
the  facts  concerning  the  dates,  departments,  men,  courses  of 
study,  and  aims  represented  in  fourteen  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. A  similar  method  is  followed  in  exhibiting  the  appear- 
ance of,  and  the  modifications  in.  the  last  movement  by  the 
detailed  study  of  twenty  institutions  scattered  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 

Having  differentiated  the  fact  and  need  of  training  secondary 
teachers,  the  author  plunges,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  into  the 
tantalizing  question  of  the  present  day,  what  shall  be  the 
dominant  features  thereof.  The  patient  industry  which  has 
gathered  and  tabulated  facts,  widely  scattered  in  university 
publications  thruout  a  number  of  years  respecting  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  instruction  for  such  training,  and  in  sifting  the 
representative  opinions  of  more  than  a  hundred  normal-school 
principals,  and  fifty  professors  of  education  (pp.  156-189, 
217-247),  must  certainly  look  for  its  reward  in  the  practical 
guidance  afforded  by  its  results  to  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  planning  departments  and  courses  of  study  for  such 
teachers.  Every  person,  in  fact,  actively  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  teachers  can  be  definitely  instructed  by  this  in- 
formation. 

Two  results  are  well  shown:  (a)  The  general  scope  of 
secondary  training  has  been  well  defined,  (b)  The  opposition 
between  the  different  preparing  agencies  continues  unabated. 
Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  normal-school  principals  feel  no  dif- 
ferentiation between  the  two  grades  of  training:  while  82  per 
cent,  of  college  and  university  professors  of  education  are  clear 
that  such  differentiation  exists.     Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  the 
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former  declare  that  their  schools  should  also  prepare  secondary 
teachers;  while  74  per  cent,  of  the  latter  maintain  that  the 
training  for  elementary  teachers  can  better  be  given  in  the 
normal  schools.  The  comparative  tables  which  set  forth  the 
needs  of  the  two  grades  of  teachers  are  certainly  pertinent  and 
forceful. 

No  one  can  arise  from  reading  these  interesting  facts,  who, 
while  granting  that  they  may  involve  some  difference  of  opinion 
at  some  point  along  the  historical  line,  cannot  thoroly  agree 
with  the  author  when  he  says;  "  Somebody  must  be  wrong" 
(p.  248).  And  we  return  to  the  point  of  our  departure,  and 
say,  that  to  him  who  is  unable  to  interpret  the  law  of  experience 
.in  the  aggregrate  and  the  successive  needs  of  an  evolving  social 
structure,  cannot  even  be  granted  the  right  to  an  expert 
opinion,  however  "  official  "  his  views  may  be.  This  mono- 
graph, with  Russell's  German  higher  schools  and  Brown's  The 
iiiakitig  of  our  middle  schools,  will  go  far  in  helping  such  a  one 
to  clarify  the  to-him  mazy  or  undifferentiated  region  of  secon- 
dary education  and  the  fitness  of  teachers  for  it. 

Special  bibliographies  are  given  at  the  close  of  chapters  i 
and  vi. 

Edward  Franklin  Buchner 

University  of  Alab-^ma 


Geographic  influences  in  American  history — By  Albert  P.  Brigham.     Bos 

ton:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1903.     xiii  -f-  366  p.     $1.2;  net. 

We  Americans  are  just  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  history — a  real  history  and  not  a  mere  list 
of  political  episodes,  a  series  of  wars,  and  a  line  of  presidents. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  a  similar  awakening  process 
is  beginning  in  the  field  of  American  geography,  but  it  will  be 
of  slower  popular  growth.  One  cannot  go  far.  in  either  sub- 
ject without  being  made  aware  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
two,  but  more  especially  the  influence  of  the  geographical  con- 
ditions on  our  historical  development.  This  idea  has  crys- 
tallized in  this  little  book  of  Professor  Brigham's,  who  has  fol- 
lowed a  plan  which,  while  geographically  sectional,  is  as  nearly 
chronological  as  possible. 

The  author  takes  the  reader  over  the  whole  country  and 
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connects  with  its  physical  characteristics  the  historical  events 
of  various  localities  and  their  influence,  as  well  as  the  actual 
development  of  the  country.  Not  only  are  local  conditions 
treated,  but  the  great  thorofares  as  well.  Professor  Brigham 
chats  interestingly  and  instructively  of  the  geography,  geology, 
people,  and  history  of  each  section.  The  historical  element 
has  humanized  the  geography  and  the  geographical  orienta- 
tion has  given  the  definiteness  of  known  position  to  the 
historical  events.  Current  conditions  are  also  seen  thru  the 
keen  eyes  and  varied  observation  of  the  author;  and  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  appreciative  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 
who  has  given  such  vivid  and  true  pictures  of  local  conditions 
and  characteristics  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountain 
Region. 

As  a  book  for  the  general  reader  it  fills  a  distinctly  recog- 
nized need,  for  we  have  greatly  felt  the  lack  of  just  such  a 
brief  discursive  treatise.  It  is  as  a  supplementary  school 
reader  that  the  book  will  have  its  greatest  value,  not  only 
because  it  has  a  well-written  interesting  text,  but  on  account  of 
the  illuminating  character  and  practical  value  of  the  subject- 
matter.  If.  after  a  study  of  United  States  geogra])hy  and 
history,  a  class  would  take  up  for  reading  and  discussion  Pro- 
fessor Brigham's  l)of)k,the  knowledge  acquired  in  those  courses 
of  study  would  be  much  broadened.  Where  the  book  cannot 
be  used  directly  by  the  pupils  it  will  serve  as  a  source  of  much 
excellent  material  for  class  presentation  by  the  teacher.  Every 
teacher  of  American  history  or  geography  should  at  least  read 
the  book.  Probably  the  most  broadly  suggestive  cliapters  are 
those  on  "  Geograiihy  and  .American  destiny  "  and  "  Govern- 
ment  study   of   our   domain  " :    these   will    ap|>eal   mainly   to 

older  readers. 

Fr.'\nk  Waldo 

CambriijGK,  Mass. 


Handbook  of  commercial  geography— By  Gfok(;e  G.  Chishoi.m.     New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  xlvi  -\-  639  p.      S4.S0, 

Chisholm's  Handbook   of  commercial  geography  first  ap- 
peared in  August,  1889,  and  immediately  became  one  of  the 
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standard  reference  books  of  the  world,  equally  valuable  to  the 
specialist  and  the  layman.  Since  that  time  several  reprints  and 
new  editions  have  appeared,  so  that  the  book  has  always  seemed 
up  to  date  both  in  the  facts  and  the  principles  presented.  The 
recent  edition  has  been  thoroly  revised  and  corrected;  a  new 
Introduction  has  been  included,  in  which  a  brief  summary  is 
given  of  the  commercial  advances  of  the  last  twenty  years.  In 
this  Introduction,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  body  of  the 
text,  especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions favoring  changes  in  commercial  conditions, — a  topic 
which  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  our  American  com- 
mercial geographies.  We  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  physical  djntrols  or  influences,  but  we  neglect  the  economic 
side,  where  the  well-established  principles  can  be  stated  with 
nearly  as  much  accuracy.  This  defect  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  commercial  geographies  have  been  written  by  men 
more  expert  in  general  and  physical  geography  than  in  eco- 
nomics. The  ideal  preparation  for  writing  a  commercial  geog- 
raphy would  be  special  training  in  geography  and  political 
economy  and  sociology.  It  is  in  this  particular  that  Chis- 
holnrs  book  contrasts  strongly  with  all  American  commercial 
geographies.  The  attention  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
economics  is  not  excessive,  but  is  sufficient  for  clearness  and 
accuracy.  The  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the  latorer  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  point. 

Following  the  Introduction,  the  distribution  of  commodities 
is  considered  from  three  separate  standpoints :  first,  the  agricul- 
tural products  are  considered  as  to  their  distribution  climatic- 
ally: second,  other  products  are  treated  separately  under  the 
heads  of  Fisheries,  Mineral  Products,  and  Manufactured 
Articles;  finallv,  the  world  is  treated  regionally  by  continents 
and  countries.  Following  the  regional  treatment  are  nearly 
seventy  pages  of  appendix  full  of  valuable  statistics,  and  thirty 
pages  devoted  to  an  inclusive  and  extremely  helpful  Index. 

The  whole  book  is  admirably  planned  and  equally  well 
executed.  The  typography  is  pleasing,  the  numerous  black- 
and-white  maps  are  clear  and  pertinent,  and  the  system  of  cross- 
referencing  could  not  be  surpassed.  Whether  in  search  of  a 
fact  or  a  principle,  the  book  is  equally  serviceable,  for  the  Index 
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and  cross  references  make  it  a  simple  matter  to  find  any  point 
desired. -- "  ' 

The  earlier  chapters  form  a  compend  of  commercial  geog- 
raphy which  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  this  phase  of 
human  geography,  whether  they  are  geographers  at  heart  or 
not.  The  regional  portion  is  the  great  source  book  for  all 
teachers  of  political  geography  in  the  secondary  schols.  The 
book  as  a  whole  cannot  l)e  used  as  a  text  below  the  college,  for 
it  is  too  inclusive  and  too  large  for  general  school  work.  As  a 
reference  book,  in  fact  the  reference  book  for  all  teachers  who 
would  emphasize  commercial  conditions  and  relations  in  their 
work,  and  who  realize  that  statistics  may  not  l)e  commercial 
geography,  this  volume  should  be  cordially  welcomed  and  in- 
dorsed by  usage. 

The  eminent  author,  one  of  the  leaders  in  geographic  educa- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  contriljuted  much  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  work  of  teachers  and  workers  in  geog- 
raphy. His  Gazetteer  is,  and  long  has  been,  the  one  reference 
book  in  geography  no  one  could  afford  to  Ije  without.  His 
well  known  text-book,  written  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Leete 
of  New  York  City,  is  a  marvelously  pithy  and  helpful  school 
geography,  tho  not  well  adapted  to  our  American  school  con- 
ditions. His  latest  edition  of  his  Handbook  is  equally  valu- 
able, and  far  surpasses  as  a  reference  book  in  commercial 
geography  any  volume  accessible  to  teachers  and  small  puljlic 
or  school  libraries. 

Richard  E.  Dodge 
Teachf.rs  Coli.eok, 

CoLU.\iBiA  University 


The  elementary  schools  of  Great  Britain— Dy  Jamfs  C.  Gkeknoigh.  (In- 
ternational Education  Series.)  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903.  xx.\ii-|- 
265  p.     $1.20  net. 

This  latest  addition  to  Commissioner  Harris's  valuable  series 
is  a  brief  resume  of  the  development  of  tiie  elementary  school 
system  of  England,  with  a  supplementary  chapter  on  Scotland, 
together  with  an  attempt  to  convey  to  American  readers  the 
present  condition  of  the  educatic:)nal  ])roI)lems.  The  historical 
part,  tho  brief,   is  accurate  and   lucid.      The  slow  con.serva- 
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tive  growth,  the  utter  indifference  to  the  charge  of  being  be- 
hind the  times,  the  sudden  awakening  to  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  and  the  attempt  to  rectify  everything  (as  in  1870)  by  a 
well-considered  and  ingenious  bill  reconciling  conflicting  views, 
are  to  an  American  interesting  features.  Vested  interests  and 
customs,  defended  with  honest  rigidity,  have  been  attacked  by 
arguments  equally  honest,  and  the  forces  of  conservatism  have 
slowly  acknowledged  their  defeat  and  retired  to  the  next  in- 
trenchment.  Everything  gained  has  been  securely  clinched. 
Little  influence  has  come  in  from  outside.  "  They  do  their 
matters  better  in  Germany  or  America  "  has  been  met  by  the 
statement  that  English  conditions  are  different  and  English 
institutions  must  work  out  their  own  development  in  their  own 
way.  All  of  this  is  stated  or  inferred  in  Mr.  Greenough's  ac- 
count and  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  description  of 
existing  circumstances. 

Many  Americans  are  just  now  interested  in  knowing  just 
why  some  thousands  of  conscientious  Englishmen  are  refusing 
to  pay  their  school  taxes,  but  instead  are  suffering  distraint  of 
goods  at  ruinous  rates ;  also  why  other  Englishmen,  equally 
honest,  are  forcing  upon  them  a  law  against  which  their  con- 
sciences so  pronouncedly  rebel.  We  are  so  used  here  to  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  perfect  separation  of  Church  and  State,  that 
it  seems  like  a  seventeenth-century  struggle  carried  over  into 
the  twentieth.  Roger  Williams  and  William  Penn,  who  made 
the  same  struggle  for  us,  are  almost  forgotten.  Why  is  the 
act  of  1902  justified  by  reasonable  men?  Why  do  the  dis- 
senters take  this  extreme  form  of  protest? 

We  opened  the  book  with  the  hope  that  we  would  find  here 
a  succinct  and  clear  explanation  of  the  difficulties  on  both  sides. 
But  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  act  of  1902  is  given  in 
full,  but  its  connection  with  preceding  legislation  is  not  made 
very  evident.  Wherein  did  it  change  the  religious  question? 
Except  the  general  statement  that  the  dissenters  object  to 
spending  public  money  for  denominational  purposes,  the  rea- 
sons and  methods  of  both  sides  to  the  controversy  are  not  given 
in  forcible  detail.  There  must  be  something  more  than  this 
to  be  said  when  fair-minded  men  in  America  justify  the  act, 
and  equally  fair-minded  men  in  England  oppose  it  to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  Ijeing  mulcted  yearly  larjje  sums  of  money,  which  they 
did  not  refuse  to  pay  prior  to  1902. 

"  The  chapter  on  "  Training  colleges  '"  is  admirahle.  The 
description  from  the  author's  own  experience  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  school  of  Portland.  Me.,  is  a  choice  l)it  of  educational 
literature,  descriptive  of  a  system  now  long  since  extinct,  but 
which  exerted  upon  America,  and  still  more  upon  England,  a 
profound  influence.  The  training  colleges  originated  with 
the  adherents  of  Lancaster  in  an  effort  to  instruct  the  few  head 
teachers  needed  by  the  system  to  educate  the  masses  of  the 
cit}-  boys  and  girls.  The  uK^nitors,  themselves  pupils,  did  the 
work,  but  the  trained  teacher  over  them,  in  a  school  running 
into  the  hundreds,  was  a  most  important  functionary.  From 
this  original  impulse  has  grown  up  a  series  of  training  colleges 
wherein  solid  and  earnest,  if  not  very  advanced,  work  is  done. 
Mr.  Greenough's  estimate  of  the  ca])acities  and  results  of  these 
schools  is  most  discriminating,  and  his  comparison  with  the 
American  normal  school  is  interesting  and  \aluab!e. 

In  a  chapter  headed  "  Conclusions  "  are  given  miscellaneous 
information  concerning  school  buildings,  schedules  of  studies, 
methods  of  teaching,  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  the  general 
cfificiency  of  the  elemcntarv  sclux^ls,  which  will  enable  the 
reader  to  draw  instructive  comparisons  with  our  American 
conditions. 

IS.\AC    Sh.'XRPLESS 
Haverford  College 
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The  National  Edu-  Despite  the  many  and  strong  attractions  of 
cational  Associa-  the  Exposition,  the  general  sessions  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  were  re- 
markably well  attended.  The  registration  was  small,  but  as 
there  were  no  Association  railroad  rates  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  proportion  of  active  members  present  was 
probably  never  so  large.  The  meeting  was  without  special  in- 
cident or  feature.  The  new  president  is  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam H.  Maxwell  of  New  York,  than  whom  no  one  is  more 
worthy  of  the  honor.  It  seems  plain  that  the  meeting  of  1905 
will  be  held  either  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  important  business  of  the  meeting  was  that 
covered  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Council,  in  which  report  the  Council 
unanimously  concurred.    The  full  report  follows : 

To  the  Council : 

The  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  begs  leave  to  sub- 
mit tlie  following  report  upon  matters  whicli  have  been  before  it  for 
consideration  : 

I.  The  Committee  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  that  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  necessity  of  formulating  careful  rules  of  pro- 
cedure to  govern  the  making  of  all  appropriations,  in  order  that  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Association  may  not  be  embarrassed  or  confused 
The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  ends  on  June  30,  and  it  is  important,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  that  all  appropriations  made  for  any  pur- 
pose should  be  chargeable  against  current  income  only  and  that  unexpended 
balances  should  be  covered  into  the  treasury  on  June  30  of  each  year. 
Where  circumstances  require,  these  unexpended  balances  may  be  reappro- 
priated  and  so  inade  a  charge  upon  the  current  income  of  the  succeeding 
year  without  confusing  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Council  ask  tlie  Board  of  Directors 
to  adopt  the  following  rules  of  procedure  to  govern  all  approj^rialions : 

I.  All  appropriations  for  whatever  purpose  are  chargeable  against  the 
current  income  of  the  Association  for  the  year  in  which  they  are  made. 
Unexpended  balances  will  be  covered  into  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

II.  When  circumstances  require,  unexpended  balances  will  be  reappro- 
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priated  either  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  appro- 
priations were  originally  made. 

III.  All  appropriations  for  special  purposes  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association,  in- 
cluding the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  the  expenses  of  his  office,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
Volume  of  Proceedings  and  the  usual  miscellaneous  and  incidental  expenses. 

I\^.  When  the  current  income  of  any  fiscal  year  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association, 
then  appropriations  for  special  purposes  shall  become  available  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

2.  The  investigation  undertaken  to  determine  the  economic  condition  of 
public-school  teachers  thruout  the  United  States  has  been  successfully 
begun  during  the  year,  by  the  Committee  of  which  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  is  Chairman,  and  a  preliminary  re- 
port has  been  made.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  appropriation  of  $1500 
made  for  the  use  of  this  Committee  has  been  drawn  upon  during  the  year, 
as  the  elaborate  task  of  tabulating  and  interpreting  the  statistics  which  are 
being  gathered  is  yet  to  be  entered  upon.  The  Committee  hopes  to  be 
able  to  submit  a  final  report  within  the  next  few  months.  We  recommend 
that  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  one  year  ago  for  the 
use  of  this  committee — namely,  Si  109.29 — be  reappropriated  for  their  use 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1904,  and  that  in  addition  thereto  the 
further  sum  of  $1500  be  appropriated  to  enable  this  committee  to  complete 
its  investigation  and  report. 

3.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Minneapolis  in  1902  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  make  a  report  on  Taxation  for  School  Purposes  and 
the  sum  of  ^locrn  was  appropriated  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  inquiry.  (See 
Volume  of  Proceedings,  p.  313  and  314.)  Of  this  amount  but  $250.75  has 
been  expended.  The  committee  is  still  at  work  and  hopes  to  report  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Council.  We  recommend  that  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  made  at  Minneapolis — namely,  ^709.25 —  be 
reappropriated  for  the  use  of  this  committee. 

4.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Boston  in  1903  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education  in 
Schools  in  Rural  Communities.  The  sum  of  S500  was  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  this  committee.  (.See  Volume  of  Proceedings,  p.  36  and  37.)  It  is 
expected  that  this  committee  will  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council.  Of  the  original  appropriation  but  8187.95  has  been  expended. 
We  recommend  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  one 
year  ago  for  the  use  of  this  committee — namely.  !f3i2.o5 — be  reappropriated 
for  its  use  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1904,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  the  further  sum  of  11500  be  ajipropriated  to  enable  this  com- 
mittee to  complete  its  investigation  and  report. 

5.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  held  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1903,  a  committee  of  five  was  authorized  to  seek  the  co-operation  of 
like  committees  from  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  American 
Philological  Association  "  To  Consider  the  Need  and  Possibility  of  a  Uni- 
versal   System    of    Key    Notation   for   Indicating     Pronunciation,   and    to 
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Recommend  fortlie  Indorsement  of  the  Societies  such  a  System,  or  at  Least 
a  Simple,  Practical  Plionetic  Alphabet  as  the  Universal  Basis  of  such  a  S)s- 
tem."  The  co-operation  sought  for  was  obtained,  and  the  joint  conference 
of  scholars  and  teachers  has  completed  its  work  and  has  prepared  a  report 
which  is  now  in  the  press.  Expenses  have  been  incurred  which  amount  in 
all  to,  approximately,  $400.  Of  this  amount  it  is  expected  that  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  contribute  one-half  on  the  understanding  that 
the  remainder  will  be  contributed  by  the  two  societies  of  scholars  whose 
co-operation  was  sought.  We  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $200  be  appro- 
priated by  the  National  Educational  Association  to  rheet  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  conference  named. 

6.  We  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  recommend  at  this  time  that  investiga- 
tions be  undertaken  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  following  matters,  all  of 
which  have  been  urged  upon  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Committee : 

I.  Regarding  work  in  Physics  done  in  classes  not  preparing  for  college 
and  work  of  a  second  year  in  physics,  recommended  by  the  Natural  Science 
Section,  June  28,  1904. 

II.  Regarding  the  courses  of  study  in  Art  Schools  offering  applied  art 
training,  and  allied  topics,  recommended  by  the  department  of  Art  Educa- 
tion, July  10,  1903.     (See  Volume  of  Proceedings,  p.  666.) 

III.  Regarding  "  The  Waywardness  of  Children  and  their  Treatment  in 
the  Juvenile  Court,  Institutes  of  Charity  and  Correction,  at  Home  and  in 
School,"  as  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Study  under  authority  of  a  resolution  adopted  July  9,  1903.  (See  Volume  of 
Proceedings,  p.  754.) 

IV.  Regarding  the  fonriulation  of  contemporary  educational  doctrine  by 
an  existing  committee  of  eleven,  which  has  submitted  to  the  committee  a 
report  upon  the  specific  topics  named  in  a  supplementary  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Appropriations,  submitted  July  9,  1903.  (See 
Volume  of  Proceedings,  p.  309.) 

7.  There  was  referred  to  this  Committee  by  the  Board  of  Directors  a 
coiVimunication  from  a  special  committee  from  tlie  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, authorized  at  the  meeting  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  24,  1904, 
asking  for  favorable  action  upon  one  of  two  alternative  plans  to  promote 
by  the  influence  and  the  funds  of  the  National  Educational  Association  the 
simplified  spelling  of  the  English  language.  The  communication  bore  the 
formal  indorsement  of  representatives  of  the  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota Commissions  on  simplification  of  spelling,  and  was  supported  by  a 
petition  signed  by  1545  active  members  of  the  Association  as  well  as  by 
numerous  associations  of  principals  and  others. 

Because  of  the  manifest  importance  of  this  communication  and  because 
of  the  number  and  authority  of  those  who  have  signed  and  indorsed  it,  the 
Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  has  given  to  it  careful  and 
detailed  consideration.  As  the  result  of  this  consideration  we  are  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that,  assuming  the  importance  of  simplified  spelling 
and  the  cogency  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  support,  neither  of  the 
plans  proposed  would  be  an  adequate,  wise,  or  practicable  method  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  simplified  spelling.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
interest  manifested  in  this  subject  by  so  many  active  members  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Council  and  your  Committee  should  seek 
expert  advice  upon  the  subject;  and  to  that  end  we  recommend  that  Calvin 
Thomas,  Gebhard  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  in 
Columbia  University;  George  Hempl,  Professor  of  English  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Michigan — both  of  whom  are  past  presidents  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  and  scholars  of  distinction. —  Homer  H. 
Seerley,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa;  and 
Charles  AL  Jordan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneajjolis,  Minn., — both  of 
whom  are  active  members  of  the   Association   of  long  service,  who  have 

signed  the  petition  which  accompanies  the  cominunication  referred  to  us 

together  with  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
1904-05,  when  elected,  as  Chairman,  be  invited  to  examine  the  communica- 
tion, the  petition,  and  accompanying  documents  and  to  report  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  not  later  than  June  i,  1905,  upon  the  following  points  : 
L  Is  either  plan  A  or  plan  H,  as_submitted  in  the  communication,  an 
adequate,  wise,  or  praclicable'method'of  promoting  the  cause  of  simplified 
spelling.' 

II.  If  so,  which  of  the  alternative  plans  is  preferable  .' 

III.  If  not,  will  this  committee  of  five  outline  some  other  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  commends  itself  to  their  judgment  ? 

IV.  Does  the  committee  of  five  advise  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation to  lend  its  moral  support,  or  to  contribute  from  its  funds,  to  any  one 
of  the  plans  suggssted  for  the  promotion  of  simplified  spelling.' 

8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appro- 
priations was  instituted  not  only  to  advise  the  Council  upon  |)rojects  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  other  bodies,  but  also  to  initiate  plans  for  educational  inves- 
tigations and  report  them  to  the  Council,  we  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
we  have  constituted  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
Harper,  and  Brown,  to  report  to  the  full  Committee  on  Investigations  and 
Appropriations  at  their  early  convenience  a  plan  or,  plans  for  suitable  and 
worthy  educational  investigations  to  be  favorably  reported  to  the  Council. 
Appropriate  resolutions  are  attached  to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  Greenwood, 

Chairman. 
St.   Louis,  yio.,  Juni  21),  /go4. 

RESOLUTIONS 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and 
Appropriations  made  under  date  of  June  29,  1904,  be  accejited  and  its 
recominendations  adopted. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors'of  the  National  Educational 
Association  be  requested  to  adopt  the  following  rules  of  procedure  to  gov- 
ern all  appropriations  : 

I.  All  appropriations  for  whatever  purpose  are  chargeable  against  the 
current  income  of  the  Association  for  the  year  in  which  they  are  made 
Unexpended  balances  will  be  covered  into  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

II.  When  circumstances  require,  unexpended  balances  will  be  reappro- 
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priated  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  appropria- 
tions were  originally  made. 

III.  All  appropriations  for  special  purposes  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association, 
including  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  the  expenses  of  his  office,  the 
expenses  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
the  Volume  of  Proceedings,  and  the  usual  miscellaneous  and  incidental 
expenses. 

IV.  When  the  current  income  of  any  fiscal  year  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association, 
then  appropriations  for  special  purposes  shall  become  available  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  be  requested  to  make  the  following  appropriations:  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  i,  1904: 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  S'Soo  made  July  9, 
1903 — namely,  $1109.29 — and  an  additional  appropriation  of  ^1500,  for  the 
committee  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Council  upon  the  salaries,  tenure  of 
office,  and  pension  provisions  of  public-school  teachers  of  the  United  States. 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $1000  made  July  lo, 
1903 — namely,  $709.25 — for  the  committee  to  inquire  and  report  to  the 
Council  upon  Taxation  for  School  Purposes  in  the  United  States. 
:,The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  §500  made  July  9, 1903 — 
namely,  $312.05— and  an  additional  appropriation  of  $500,  for  the  Coinmittee 
to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Council  Upon  Industrial  Education  in  Schools 
in  Rural  Communities. 

The  sum  of  $200  as  a  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Committee 
of  Five  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  February  25, 
1903,  to  confer  with  committees  of  other  Associations  in  regard  to  a  Uni- 
versal System  of  Key  Notation  for  Indicating  Pronunciation  and  to  recom- 
mend a  Phonetic  Alphabet. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Council  be  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  invite  Calvin  Thomas  of  New  York,  George  Hempl  of  Michigan, 
Homer  H.  Seerley  of  Iowa,  and  Charles  M.  Jordan  of  Minnesota,  together 
with  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  1904-05, 
when  elected,  to  advise  the  Council  and  their  Committee  on  Investigations- 
and  Appropriations,  not  later  than  June  i,  1905,  upon  the  questions  stated 
in  paragraph  seven  of  the  foregoing  report. 

The  resolutions  appended  to  the  report  were  unanimously- 
adopted  by  the  Council.  Subsequently,  the  Board  of  Directors, 
by  unanimous  vote,  acted  favorably  on  the  request  of  the 
Council  as  contained  in  the  resolutions  numbered  2  and  3. 

It  will  be' noted  that  tlte  request  for  an  appropriation  in  aid 
of  the  simplified  spelling  movement  was  not  finally  acted 
upon.  The  outgoing  Board  of  Directors  referreid  it  to  the 
Cominittee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  of  the  Coun- 
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cil,  and  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  committee, 
took  the  course  described  in  the  resolution  numbered  4,  in  order 
to  get  expert  advice  upon  the  subject.  A  final  disposition  of  the 
matter  will  doubtless  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  1905.  At  St. 
Louis  the  opinion  of  Directors,  Council,  and  Committee  was 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  giving  either  moral  influence  or 
financial  aid  to  the  simplified  spelling  movement,  and  only  the 
number  and  high  standing  of  the  petitioners  prevented  im- 
mediate and  unfavorable  action  on  the  petition  being  taken. 


_.      _,  ,  In  July  the  Boston  School  Committee  failed 

Superintendencyin  t(->  re-elect  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver  to  be  City 

*'^*°°  Superintendent  of  Schools.     To  most  persons 

outside  of  Boston  this  news  came  as  a  great  surprise.  For 
twenty-two  years  Mr.  Seaver  has  had  oversight  of  the  Boston 
schools,  succeeding  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  held  office  for  two 
years  in  succession  to  the  late  John  D.  Philbrick.  Mr.  Seaver's 
experience  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Bridgewater  Xormal  School, 
and  his  incumbency  of  the  headmastership  of  the  English  High 
School,  had  given  him  unusual  equipment  for  the  duties  of  his 
new  office.  He  speedily  gained  distinction  in  his  post,  and  for 
quite  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  leading  figure  among  Ameri- 
can school  superintendents.  Mr.  Seaver's  wide  and  accurate 
scholarship,  the  excellence  of  his  annual  reports,  and  his  de- 
votion to  his  ideals  for  the  schools  under  his  care  soon  won  for 
him  a  position  of  leadership.  He  has  been  a  factor  in  shaping 
several  progressive  movements,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Educational  .Association's  well-known  Committee  of 
Fifteen  he  helped  in  a  marked  degree  to  shape  its  policy.  Both 
temperament  and  an  indomitable  will  combined  to  make  him 
insensible  of  criticism,  while  yet  preserving  an  open  mind  to- 
ward his  critics.  Few  Superintendents  have  had  to  face  such 
active  and  determined  opposition  as  met  Mr.  Seaver  from 
time  to  time.  But  he  never  weakened  or  wavered  before  it;  he 
simply  continued  his  work  as  he  saw  it.  Now,  in  1904,  the  op- 
position is  sufficient  to  prevent  his  re-election. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Boston  that  Mr.  Seaver's  successor  in 
office  is  so  competent  and  so  cultivated  as  Mr.   George  H. 
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Conley,  the  senior  supervisor  in  service.  Mr.  Conley's  scholar- 
ship, breadth  of  view,  tolerant  spirit,  and  high  executive  ability 
have  long  marked  him  for  promotion  to  high  educational  office. 
The  Educational  Review  wishes  him  every  success  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Boston. 


state  SuoDort  '^  very  influential  deputation  waited  on  Mr. 
for  Universities  in   Balfour,  the  Prime  Minister,  a  few  weeks  ago, 

"^  ^"  to  urge  government  aid  to  the  universities  of 

Great  Britain.  The  deputation  was  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  British  Association,  and  was  presented  by  Sir  Nor- 
man Lockyer,  its  president.  Professor  Pelham  spoke  for  Ox- 
ford, Vice-Chancellor  Chase  for  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  for  the  newly-founded  universities.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's remarks  were  especially  pointed  and  interesting.  He 
began  by  discussing  the  recent  multiplication  of  universities, 
and  said  that  their  multiplication  had  been  brought  about  by 
three  things.  "  In  the  first  place,  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  in  matters  of  education  supply  creates  the  demand,  and 
that  education  even  of  the  highest  form  will  be  much  more 
generally  appreciated  and  accepted  by  the  population  if  we 
bring  that  education  to  their  own  homes.  In  the  second  place, 
we  appeal  to  rather  a  different  social  class.  We  appeal  to 
numbers  in  our  own  districts  who  cannot  afford,  to  say  nothing 
else,  the  expense  of  life  at  a  residential  university.  And,  lastly, 
we  take  into  account  the  needs,  in  many  cases  the  exceptional 
needs,  of  the  great  centers  of  population  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  we  provide  for  them  in  a  rather  exceptional  way.  We 
do  not  neglect  the  humanities.  We  recognize  their  importance. 
Still  we  feel  it  rather  our  special  duty  to  supply  those  needs  in 
the  direction  of  applied  and  pure  science  and  scientific  re- 
search which  are  naturally  called  for  by  the  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  those  among  whom  we  live ;  and  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  universities  which  is  taking  place — because  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  will  not  stop  where  it  is  at  the  present  moment — it 
is  the  belief  and  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  many  similar  universi- 
ties will  be  established  in  the  future — in  this  multiplication  we 
are  only  following  the  example  of  other  great  civilized  nations 
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of  the  world — at  a  considerable  distance,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  And  the  necessity  we 
are  supplying  is  already  proved  by  the  success  which  has 
already  waited  on  our  efforts ;  success,  not  only  in  the  increas- 
ing number  of  our  students,  but  also  in  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  education  we  are  giving. 

"  You  will  readily  understand  that  work  of  the  kind  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  necessarily  costly.  We  have  not  nearly 
enough  to  provide  classrooms,  lectures,  and  professors,  the 
machinery  and  staff  of  a  university,  but  we  have  to  provide 
great  buildings  on  a  scale  and  of  a  character  which  never  were 
contemplated  before,  and  we  have  to  meet  the  expense  of  tools 
and  machines.  Let  me  take  my  own  case.  Let  me  take  Bir- 
mingham as  an  example  and  as  a  parallel  to  what  is  being 
done  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Wales,  and  Leeds.  We  have 
had  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  new  scientific  unixersity,  to  deal 
only  with  that  side  of  our  work,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,000,- 

000  sterling.  Even  then  we  shall  not  have  fulfilled  all  our  ob- 
jects, but  there  will  be  many  Ijranches  of  higher  scientific  and 
practical  education  for  which  we  have  made  no  sufficient  provi- 
sion. I  need  not  say  that  when  we  get  to  work  these  buildings, 
these  instruments  of  learning,  will  need  a  large  addition  to  the 
number  of  our  professional  and  teaching  staff.  We  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  our  own  responsibility,  and  we  have  our- 
selves found  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects to  which  we  attach  so  much  imjxjrtance.  In  the  case  of 
Birmingham  local  subscription  has  produced  a1)i)ut  £450,000, 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  subscription  we  ha\e  ])ut  in  hand  what 
will  amount  to  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  university  re- 
quirements. We  have  called  in  aid  the  local  rates,  and  the  three 
counties  of  which  Bimiingham  is  the  center  each  contribute  the 
sum  of  £500  a  year,  and  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham has  offered  in  aid  a  rate  of  i/jd.  in  the  pound,  which  will 
produce  something  between  £6000  and  £7000  per  annum ;  and 

1  think  in  all  our  opinions  it  will  be  most  undesirable  in  any 
scheme  for  State  aid,  that  anything  should  be  done  that  would 
discourage  in  any  way  local  interest  and  subscriptions.  I  hope 
that  any  grant  which  may  hereafter  be  made  will  be  made  in 
larger  or  lesser  proportions  according  to  the  corresponding 
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grants  from  local  sources.  In  saying  that,  I  recognize  that 
the  circumstances  of  districts  differ,  one  being  richer  and  an- 
other poorer,  and  that  no  fixed  or  stereotyped  proportion  could 
be  laid  down ;  but  I  think  some  reciprocity  may  fairly  be  insisted 
on  by  the  State.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  done,  it  is  not 
enough,  and  we  recognize  that  by  our  own  unassisted  resources 
alone  we  cannot  provide  the  kind  of  education  we  believe  the 
country  requires.  Already  the  State  pays  something  like  £13,- 
000,000  a  year  for  primary  education.  We  do  not  grudge  a 
penny  of  that  money,  but  our  claim  is  based  on  different 
grounds  to  those  which  have  been  successful  in  the  case  of 
primai-y  education.  In  the  case  of  primary  schools  the  claim  is 
based  on  the  national  well-being  and  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people.  It  is  in  effect  the  recognition  of  the 
natural  right  which  every  child  has,  at  all  events,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life,  to  have  his  foot  put  on  the  first  step  of 
the  ladder  by  which  he  may  proceed  to  higher  things.  But  I 
have  never  pretended  that  this  is  in  a  pecuniary  sense  a  good 
investment  for  the  nation.  The  advantages  we  derive  are  of  a 
different  character.  They  are  not  merely  sentimental,  but  they 
are  not  so  directly  advantageous. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  this 
education  it  must  always  be  that  there  are  very  few  indeed 
who  can  in  the  circumstances  of  their  life  hope  to  proceed  to 
the  higher  grades  of  education ;  but  there  are  many  among 
them  who  have  exceptional  gifts,  and  those  we  desire  to  culti- 
vate, believing  they  are  really  the  assets  of  the  Empire.  The 
higher  education  it  is  which  is  most  productive  in  that  lower 
sense  of  pecuniary  advantage.  I  heard  of  a  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States,  who,  on  one  occasion,  took  the  whole  of  a 
graduate  class  in  science  from  an  American  university, — Co- 
lumbia, I  think, — into  his  works  and  found  for  them  good  and 
remunerative  employment.  If  a  manufacturer  here  desired  to 
do  that  he  would  not  find  the  men  to  his  hand.  But  in  the  com- 
petition we  -now  have  to  endure  with  foreign  countries  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  first  importance.  Those  who  are  to  be 
leaders  of  industry,  managers  "of  our  works,  or  foremen  in  our 
shops  should  have  a  much  higher  education  than  the  mere  rule- 
of-thumb  knowledge  they  have  possessed  up  to  the  present.    It 
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is  to  provide  those  men,  who,  by  their  work  hereafter,  will,  I 
believe,  return  a  splendid  dividend  on  the  money  we  spend 
that  we  have  promoted  these  local  universities,  and  that 
we  now  come  to  the  State  and  ask  it  to  take  our  needs 
into  consideration.  I  have  said  that  £13,000,000  are  spent  in 
primary  education.  Only  a  few  thousands  a  year  are  found 
for  the  higher  education  to  which  we  have  learned  to  attach 
so  great  a  value.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  as  a  Chancellor, 
but  I  have  had  some  practical  experience  of  the  advantage 
w'hich  every  statesman  finds  in  discovering  sources  from  which 
funds  may  be  provided  for  all  the  admirable  objects  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  I  do  not  press  on  you  any  particular  figure  or 
method  of  dealing  with  the  important  matter  we  have  brought 
before  you,  but  I  hope  we  may  have  some  crumbs  from  your 
table.  I  hope  at  least  the  present  Government  may  be  able 
to  make  a  satisfactory  beginning  in  recognizing  these  new 
necessities.  Possibly  that  beginning  may  not  be  wholly  satis- 
factory to  us,  but  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  take  half  a  loaf 
until  the  time  comes  wlien  we  can  get  the  whole,  and  I  believe 
the  initiation  of  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
will  be  one  of  its  best  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
this  countrj'." 

After  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  and  others  had  spoken,  the  Prime 
Minister  replied  in  a  speech  which  the  London  Times  reports, 
as  follows: 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  have  ever  befcjre  been  congre- 
gated in  one  chamber  so  many  representatives  of  learning  in 
this  country;  and  in  receiving  a  deputation  so  august  and  rep- 
resentative in  its  character,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  do 
not  wholly  rise  to  the  expectations  which  may  have  been 
formed  as  to  the  answer  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment which  I  may  be  able  to  give  to  it.  My  difficulties,  in  any 
case  great,  are  somewhat  increased  by  the  fact  that,  had  I  not 
happened  to  be  Prime  Minister,  I  should  probably  have  formed 
one  of  the  deputation  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  whoever  it  was  on  that  hypothesis  who  should  fill 
the  office  I  now  fill,  that  capacity  adds  something  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  a  situation  already  sufficiently  difficult. 
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"  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  in  the  few  words  he  spoke  just  now, 
was  good  enough  to  quote  from  a  speech  I  made  at  Manchester 
a  year  or  two  ago,  in  which  I  pointed  out — as  I  have  often 
done  before  and  since — the  ever-growing  connection  between 
the  science  of  the  discoverer  in  his  laboratory  and  the  appHcation 
of  those  discoveries  to  commerce  and  industry.  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  gives  me  a  character  in  this  respect  which  I  hope  ab- 
solves me  from  again  expressing  my  sympathy -with  what  I  take 
to  be  the  main  object  of  the  deputation.  It  is  quite  true  that  no 
university  does,  and  no  university  ought  to,  confine  its  attention 
to  those  who  are  described  as  captains  of  industry.  That  would 
be  a  deplorable  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  highest  teach- 
ing centers  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to 
suppose  that  by  any  mere  organization  or  subvention  of  uni- 
versity teaching  you  can  produce  original  ability.  That  you 
cannot  do ;  that  is  done  by  powers  over  which  we  have  no 
control  and  laws  into  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  penetrate. 
That,  however,  is  outside  the  area  of  our  discussion  to-day. 
We  have  been  told  that  we  have  fallen  far  behind  at  least  two 
great  countries  in  our  educational  facilities.  But  I  do  abso- 
lutely deny  that  there  is  the  smallest  sign  that  in  the  production 
of  these  germinating  ideas  of  science  we  have  shown  any  in- 
feriority, either  to  our  relations  across  the  Atlantic  or  to  Ger- 
many, which  I  may  remind  the  assembly  has  for  many  gen- 
erations pursued  this  State-endowing  process  of  applying- 
science  to  industry.  That  we  are  behind  Germany  in  that  way 
I  do  not  deny.  Germany  had  a  technical  university,  or  gave 
technical  teaching,  I  think,  as  far  back — I  am  refreshing  my 
memory — as  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  if  not  before.  Of 
course,  the  general  system  of  thought  in  Germany,  the  habits 
of  the  people  and  the  Government  in  this  respect  place  them 
at  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  us  as  far  as  the  endow- 
ment of  universities  can  help  a  nation,  as  I  doubt  not  it  can, 
in  the  industrial  struggle. '  But  my  point  is  that  mere  endow- 
ment of  universities  will  not,  I  think,  add  greatly  to  the  output 
of  original  work  of  the  first  quality. 

"  Wliat,  then,  will  it  do?  It  will  do,  or  may  help  to  do,  what 
is,  perhaps,  now  more  important.  It  will  provide  an  education 
which  will  render  fit  for  industrial  work  all  persons  who,  with- 
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out  university  education,  would  be  very  ill-equipped  indeed. 
I  concur  with  all  the  speakers  to-day  that  there  is  a  great  need — 
a  great  financial  need — both  in  the  new  and  the  old  universi-- 
ties  for  help  towards  this  object.  But  I  would  beg  to  point  out 
that  there  is  even  a  greater  necessity  than  a  well-equipped  uni- 
versity— that  is,  that  capitalists  should  be  prepared  to  realize 
what  we  realize  in  this  room — the  necessity  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  those  whom  these  universities  are  to  turn  out.  I  was 
much  struck  by  an  observation  of  Sir  William  White's.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  possess  most  of  the  ships  of  the  world — 
that  we  are  the  largest  shipbuilders  in  the  world — and  yet  he 
said  that  Germany  has  an  incomparably  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents, far  better  machinery  for  educating  these  students,  and 
more  men  occupied  in  the  shipbuilding  yards ;  and  what  Ger- 
many has  done  the  United  States  are  doing.  I  ask  myself, 
Whose  is  the  faiUt  ?  One  of  two  things  is  clear.  Either  our 
shipbuilders  think  this  qualified  class  is  necessary  or  they  do 
not  think  so;  or  else  they  find  British  students,  even  tho 
turned  out  in  smaller  quantities,  are  sufficient  for  their  purpose, 
or  they  employ  American  and  German  students  for  their  works. 
I  think  I  have  exhausted  all  the  possible  alternatives  in  the  great 
case  brought  I)efore  us  to-flay.  I  should  l>e  most  curious  to 
know  what  Sir  William  White  thinks  actually  represents  the 
situation  in  this  country.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  al- 
ternative we  have  to  choose  from  is  a  mi.xture  of  these;  that 
possibly  Germany  educates  students  in  greater  number  than  can 
find  employment,  but  possibly  the  British  manufacturer  might 
with  advantage  use  more  qualified  students  than  he  does,  and 
that  we  ought  to  provide  the  machinery  which  will  give  all  the 
skilled  assistance  which  the  shipbuilder — the  most  necessary  in 
the  whole  circle  of  our  industries — ref|uires.  But  is  not  this 
true  of  all  our  mainifacturers?  Are  they  convinced  that  they 
get  a  better  man  if  they  get  one  who  has  been  to  a  university? 
Or  do  they  think  that  if  a  young  fellow  wants  to  become  one 
of  the  captains  of  industry  he  should  begin  early  in  life?  I 
think  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  they  prefer  the  older 
course ;  and  I  should  suggest  they  are  wrong,  and  if  they  are 
wrong  you  must  convince  them  they  are  wrong;  otherwise 
there  will  be  no  advantage  in  turning  out  qualified  students,  for 
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they  will  be  content  to  use  the  man  who  acquires  his  training  by 
actual  day-by-day  labor  on  the  ship,  but  is  not  qualified  by  these 
higher  scientific  attainments  which  are  more  and  more  becom- 
ing necessary. 

"  One  other  thing  we  want,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  creation 
of  positions  which  will  enable  a  man  who  has  exceptional  gifts 
of  originality  in  science  to  devote  his  life  to  the  subjects  of  his 
predilection  so  as  not  to  be  driven  to  another  kind  of  life  in 
which  he  will  not  be  able  to  render  the  full  service  of  which  he 
is  capable  to  his  country.  In  Germany  certainly — I  am  not 
sure  about  the  United  States — such  positions  exist  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  this  country.  In  the  main  they  must  be 
attached  to  the  universities.  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  ad- 
mirable use  of  any  funds  which  the  universities  can  commnad 
than  the  increase  of  the  number  of  such  positions — not  mak- 
ing them  worth  the  £5000  to  £8000  a  year  which  may  be  desired 
by  the  German  professor  referred  to  by  one  of  the  earlier  speak- 
ers, but  positions  which  may  well  content  one  w^hose  ambition 
is  the  highest  of  all  ambitions — to  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
mankind." 

Following  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  spoke,  saying  that  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  it  were  once  to  be  thought  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  take  upon  its  shoulders  the  whole  or  a 
main  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  higher  education  of  the  coun- 
try, or  if  the  state  were  to  come  into  such  relations  toward 
university  education  as  it  now  ocupied  toward  elementary 
education.  He  must  beg  them  to  consider  what  control  the 
state  would  have  to  exercise  and  what  restrictions  it  might 
feel  called  upon  to  impose  if  it  ever  took  on  itself  the  duty  of 
supplying  to  the  universities  such  large  grants  as  had  been 
suggested.  They  must  consider  that  state  aid  must  always 
be  accompanied  by  state  control,  and  it  was,  in  his  opinion  at 
least,  rather  dangerous  for  the  high.er  education  of  the  country 
that  it  shotild  have  to  conform  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining grants,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  so 
wise  a  department  as  the  Treasury,  and  in  his  opinion  it  would 
be  not  less  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  higher  education  if 
anything  were  done  to  relieve  patriotic  citizens  of  that  sense 
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of  the  importance  of  supporting  higlier  education  by  volun- 
tary endowment  and  subscription.  Was  it  true  that  the  state 
had  neglected  its  duty  in  regard  to  education?  What  did 
the  government  spend  on  education  of  all  classes?  Per  head 
of  population  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  spent 
2s.  jA.  on  education.  In  the  United  States  the  figure  was 
6s.  id.,  in  France  4s.  /d.,  and  in  Prussia  3s.  iid.  Thus  the 
government  had  not  stinted  their  contributions  to  education 
as  a  whole,  and  they  had  been  spending  large  sums  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary'  education,  which  was  a  necessary 
equipment  for  any  student  who  wished  to  make  profitable  use 
of  the  facilities  the  universities  granted.  Even  this  year  the 
government  had  shown  their  interest  in  the  universities  by  pro- 
posing to  Parliament  to  double  the  grant  recently  given  to 
university  colleges,  and  they  had  expressed  the  hope — he 
would  say  no  more  at  present — that  in  the  coming  year  they 
might  be  able  again  to  raise  that  sum  so  as,  in  round  figures, 
to  double  it  once  more.  And  that  brought  him  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  state  of  the  Imperial  finances.  At  present  we 
were  not  enjoying  one  of  those  periods  of  Ixiundless  pros- 
perity when  the  Treasury  could  afford  to  be  generous  without 
having  to  place  fresh  burdens  on  the  taxpayer.  On  the  top  of 
taxation  already  high  the  government  had  been  obliged  to 
increase  ta.xes  and  impose  new  ones.  Whatever  the  claims  of 
university  education  to  further  assistance  might  be,  they  must 
await  further  development  until  the  finances  of  the  country 
were  in  an  easier  position  and  until  either  the  revenue  had 
recovered  its  elasticity  or  other  urgent  and  unavoidable  de- 
mands had  ceased  to  press  upon  it.  As  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  afraid  he  could  not  hold  out  hope  of  any  addi- 
tion beyond  the  doubling  of  the  grant  for  university  colleges 
this  year  and  redoubling  it  next  year,  as  he  hoped  he  might 
be  able  to  do.  It  would  be  impossible  in  the  next  financial 
year  to  make  further  large  contributions  to  university  educa- 
tion. He  thought  it  would  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who 
might  have  to  decide  in  future  whether  money  was  available 
if  the  universities  would  cimsider  to  what  extent  they  were 
willing  to  come  under  control  if  they  received  grants,  to  what 
extent  the  state  was  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  fees  of  the 
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students,  to  what  extent  it  was  to  direct  or  influence  the  teach- 
ing, whether  it  was  to  allocate  its  assistance  to  promote  special 
branches  of  study,  or  whether  it  was  desired  to  make  every 
university  complete  in  itself.  Some  further  exposition  of  their 
views  might  make  it  easier  to 'deal  with  this  question  when 
the  time  came  for  dealing  with  it. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies,  held  at  Detroit  in  August,  a  declaration  on 
the  educational  problem  was  adopted  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  We  propose  this  solution  of  the  educational  problem,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  Let  no  public  moneys  be  paid  out  for 
religious  instruction  in  any  schools ;  let  the  educational  per 
capita  taxes  be  disbursed  for  results  in  purely  secular  studies 
only  in  our  Catholic  schools,  our  teachers  receiving  their 
salaries  as  other  teachers  receive  theirs;  to  ascertain  the  re- 
sults, let  our  schools  h^  submitted  to  State  or  city  examinations. 
Thus  will  the  great  principle  of  our  Government,  '  no  public 
moneys  for  sectarian  pui^poses,"  be  preserved  intact." 


At  the  Commencement  of   1904.  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  honoris  causa,  was  conferred  as  follows : 
Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  Professor  James  C.  Keith  of 

Bethany  College. 
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THE    NEWEST    PSYCHOLOGY' 

The  first  impression  of  these  vohimes  is  of  an  amazing  mix- 
ture of  a  horde  of  facts  and  opinions  with  a  startHng  style. 
This  brings  as  its  corollaries  a  vast  admiration  for  the  zeal  that 
has  read  so  many  books,  manipulated  so  many  (luestionnaire  re- 
ports, speculated  on  so  many  problems,  and  a  fear  of  being  car- 
ried beyond  critical  judgment  by  the  fluency  and  abandon  with 
which  President  Hall  describes  his  views.  To  this  first  impres- 
sion is  srxin  added  a  sense  of  wonderment  as  to  what  the  author 
is  at  in  his  extraordinary  chapters  on  sex  (juestions. 

The  range  of  erudition,  the  adolescent  fervor  of  style,  and 
the  unctU(Ais  cumments  on  the  facts  and  feeHngs  of  sex  are  not. 
lunvever.  the  (|ualities  of  the  books  most  profitable  for  discus- 
sit'ii  here.  Readers  of  this  journal  will  most  desire  to  be  in- 
formed concerning  the  author's  judgments  about  educational 
theory  and  practice  and  the  general  ])rincii)les  upon  which  he 
bases  them.  These  make  up  about  a  fifth  of  the  contents,  if  we 
interpret  the  term  education  somewhat  broadly.  I  shall  review 
first  the  general  principles,  selecting  rather  those  that  are  origi- 
nal with  President  Hall  or  are  much  emphasized  by  1n'm. 

A  new  ethics  decides  the  aim  of  education.  The  actual  end 
of  evolution  should  be  the  moral  end  of  conduct ;  we  are  to  find 
out  the  probable  future  and  encourage  what  advances  it.  In  the 
long  run  those  who  survive  arc  the  morally  fit.     The  aim  of 

'  Adolescence:  it!  psychology  and  its  relations  to  physiology,  anthropology,  soci- 
ology, sex,  crime,  religion,  and  education.  By  G.  Stam.kv  Haii,,  Ph.  D.,  LI,.D. 
In  two  volumes;  xx  and  5S9  ami  7S4.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1904. 
$7,50  net. 
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education  is,  then,  for  the  race,  to  facihtate  its  natural  evolu- 
tion; and  for  the  individual,  to  facilitate  his  natural  develop- 
ment, but  still  more  to  make  him  the  instrument  for  racial  ad- 
vance. Superior  procreation  and  child-bearing,  both  in  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  respects,  become  thus  a  chief  aim  for 
education.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  general  doc- 
trine that  what  survives  is  good,  that  what  will  be  ought  to  be, 
that  fitness  for  this  physical  world  is  fitness  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  is  somewhat  veiled  in  President  Hall's  mind,  and  so 
less  repulsive  than  it  appears  in  a  bald  statement.^  He  is  per- 
haps mainly  interested  in  the  sound  and  much-needed  doctrine 
that  improvement  of  the  human  stock  is  as  important  a  human 
duty  as  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  civilization  and  con- 
duct in  which  that  stock  is  to  live. 

The  education  of  the  feelings  and  propensities  is  held  to  be 
more  important  than  that  of  the  intellect.  They  are  the  funda- 
mental human  capacities  and  count  far  more  than  the  superficial 
edifice  of  knowledge  and  habit,  for  they  determine  these.  To 
love  aright  is  better  than  wisdom.  The  author's  implications 
are  here  again  better  than  his  words,  for  some  of  his  concrete 
recommendations  presuppose  that  conduct  is  the  test  of  the 
feelings  as  well  as  of  the  intellect. 

As  a  basis  for  race  education  President  Hall  believes  in  the 
transmission  of  acquired  mental  traits ;  indeed,  goes  farther  and 
declares  that  unless  one  generation  manifests  in  its  individual 
development  what  its  ancestors  were,  it  cannot  transmit  the 
trait  in  question.  That  is,  even  if  twenty  generations  of  Smiths 
were,  by  nature  or  by  training,  eiificient  men  of  affairs.  Smith 
No.  21  could  not  transmit  this  practical  efficiency  to  a  child, 
born  when  he  was  twenty  and  had  not  shown  the  capacity, 
whereas  to  a  child  born  when  Smith  was  forty  and  had  become, 
say,  a  railroad  president,  he  could.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
second  doctrine,  which  is  perversely  speculative,  will  not  be 
taken  seriously  by  President  Hall's  many  disciples.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  acid  to  the  already  too  potent  fears  of  having  children 
a  conscientious  dread  of  giving  the  early  born  less  than  their 
possible  heritage  of  mental  capacity !  It  is  to  be  regretted  also 
that  in  volumes  so  often  emphasizing  race  improvement,  the 
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obvious,  demonstrated,  and  perhaps  only  cause,  the  selection  of 
the  better,  should  have  been  so  neglected. 

As  a  basis  for  the  education  of  the  individual  we  have,  in 
addition  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  modifiability  of  body 
and  mind,  and  of  the  inheritance  from  remote  ancestry  of  the 
fundamental  instincts  and  capacities  and  from  immediate  ances- 
try of  some  special  degree  of  each,  the  author's  favorite  theory  of 
mental  recapitulation,  of  the  reproduction  in  brief  by  the  indi- 
vidual of  all  the  mental  history  of  his  ancestors.  The  mind  of 
any  man  is  due  to  the  superim])ositi(Mi  of  the  mental  traits 
evolved  in  the  race  behind  him ;  as  he  grows  up  to  mental  ma- 
turity he  passes  thru  stages  that  parallel  the  mental  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  his  ancestors,  epoch  by  epoch.  To  this  is  added 
a  second  favorite  theory,  that  this  order  of  development  is  de- 
sirable, that  becoming  a  good  and  useful  man  depends  upon 
having  grown  up  thru  this  sequence  of  stages.  For  brevitv  we 
may  call  this  the  "  Nature  is  Right  "  theory.  To  protect  this 
theory  against  the  objection  that  many  native  propensities, 
such  as  greed,  disobedience,  and  cnielty,  are  obviously  wrong, 
and  that  by  the  law  of  habit  indulgence  in  these  "  stages  "  tends 
to  make  greedy,  uncontrollable,  and  cruel  men.  President  Hall 
offers  a  third  theory,  that  the  indulgence  of  a  mental  trait  in 
early  life  often  prevents  the  appearance  of  the  trait  in  adult 
years.  By  having  cruelty,  for  instance,  in  a  mild  form  of  the 
passion  when  a  child,  one  "  can  be  rendered  immune  to  "  it 
later.  "  Faculties  and  impulses  which  are  denied  legitimate 
expression  during  their  nascent  periods  break  out  well  on  in 
adult  life." 

These  three  doctrines  of  recajjitulation,  of  nature's  wisdom, 
and  of  catharsis  have  been  without  honor  in  their  own  country, 
psychology,  and  the  last  has  fared  not  much  better  at  the  hands 
of  educational  theorists.  The  modern  empirical  psychologist 
will,  it  is  true,  agree  heartily  that  psyclmlogy  must  be  compara- 
tive and  genetic :  that  human  nature  is  ciintinuous  with  animal 
nature,  that  the  fundamental  instincts  and  capacities  of  the 
human  mind  can  be  traced  back  thru  the  animal  kingdom  as 
surely,  if  not  as  easily,  as  the  human  backbone.  But  he  will 
deny  as  emphatically  that  after  the  age  of  three  there  is  any 
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general  or  orderly  recapitulation,  or  that  the  world  of  ideas  of 
the  distinctively  human  mind  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  heredity  at 
all.  He  accepts,  that  is,  the  genetic  aim  for  which  President 
Hall  has  so  valiantly  fought,  but  rejects  his  special  account  of 
the  manner  of  mental  growth  as  extravagantly  speculative.  If 
asked  the  practical  meaning  of  the  native  impulses  which  we 
have  in  common  with  our  mammalian  ancestors,  he  will  reply 
that  they  are  raw  material  to  be  developed,  redirected,  aborted 
thru  disuse,  or  inhibited  by  painful  consequences,  according  as 
thev  minister  to  or  hamper  moral  progress.  He  will  refer  the 
facts  to  which  President  Hall  appeals  for  support  to  his  theory 
of  catharsis,  to  the  general  law  that  it  is  more  economical  to  re- 
direct a  bad  impulse  than  actually  to  annihilate  it,  or  to  the  fact 
that  certain  desirable  qualities  are  sometimes  correlated  with 
others  that  are  undesirable. 

Indeed,  President  Hall's  own  confidence  in  these  doctrines 
seems  to  have  weakened  in  recent  years.  He  admits  that  the  in- 
dividual often  distorts  the  racial  order  of  development,  and  in 
his  examples  makes  nothing  of  letting  the  child's  mind  be  like 
that  of  a  fish  at  the  antenatal  period  when  rudiments  of  gill 
slits  appear,  at  the  period  of  infantile  delight  in  the  bath,  at  the 
times  of  joy  in  wading  and  in  swimming,  and  even  at  the  period 
of  life  when  we  "  can  sit  by  the  hour  seeing  and  hearing  the 
movements  of  water  in  sea  or  stream."  Similarly  recapitula- 
tion becomes  little  more  than  a  vague  bond  Ijetween  the  child 
and  his  ancestry  when  the  recapitulation  of  a  monkey  stage  is 
made  to  account  for  the  prehensile  power  of  the  newborn,  the 
zeal  for  climbing  of  the  infant  and  schoolboy,  and  the  fact  that 
"  Dense  forests  soothe,  hush,  and  awe  the  soul  and  feel  like 
'  chiirch.'  "  Far  from  letting  children  live  according  to  the 
nature  that  is  right.  President  Hall  in  this  volume  makes  the 
years  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  accurate,  technical  accom- 
plishment, paralleling  the  condition  of  the  modern 
work-horse  more  than  any  animal  strain  in  the  ances- 
tral line.  The  doctrine  of  catharsis  is  also  resigned 
by  being  swapped  in  the  course  of  the  argimient  for 
a  theorv  totallv  different,  tlm  railed  by  the  s^m^  '^ime ; 
namely,  that  the  child  be  purged  of  undesirable  qualities  by  the 
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aesthetic  contemplation  of  them,  not  by  real  participation.  Of 
course,  to  read  Bluebeard  to  purge  the  soul  of  cruelty,  is  quite 
another  thing  from  biting  one's  brother  or  dropping  the  cat  in 
the  stove. 

By  the  time  that  President  Hall  comes  to  recommendations 
for  educational  practice,  these  three  theories  become  semi-rudi- 
mentary organs.  Having  served  their  purpose  of  exciting  the 
reader  and  displaying  a  broad  sweep  of  speculation,  they  give 
way  to  the  general  sagacity  and  appreciation  of  educational 
needs  which  the  author  so  abundantly  possesses.  The  hyper- 
logical  reader  who  expects  to  find  President  Hall  advocating 
the  abolition  of  schools  that  nature  may  evolve  unimpeded ;  or 
planning  a  curriculum  with  life  in  the  swimming-tank  for  grade 
one,  on  the  beach  for  grade  two,  up  to  life  in  a  tree  for  grade 
five;  or  urging  the  teaching  of  cathartic  lying  and  cheating  in 
commercial  courses,  or  the  worship  of  brazen  images  in  Sunday 
schools,  will  be  disappointed. 

The  general  theories  have  undoubtedly  suggested  many  ideas 
about  educational  practice,  but  of  these  as  a  rule  only  those 
certified  to  also  by  the  common  ideals  of  happiness  for  tlie  indi- 
vidual and  usefulness  to  his  community,  and  by  the  common 
principle  of  the  formation  of  character  by  the  law  of  habit,  have 
been  allowed  expression  in  the  book.  The  following  sum- 
maries and  quotations  will  give,  so  far  as  space  permits,  a 
notion  of  what  the  reader  may  expect  from  President  Hall  in 
the  way  of  direct  practical  advice. 

Size  may  or  may  not  be  desirable ;  so  also  of  bodily  symme- 
try; the  "  normal  man  "  of  gymnasium  charts  is  not  attractive; 
the  large  muscles  of  trunk  and  legs  need  more  training  than 
they  now  get ;  free  exercise  is  far  better  than  forced  :  to  develop 
freely  all  the  movements  natural  to  man,  to  bring  tiiem  under 
control,  and  last  to  train  them  to  practical  service,  should  be  the 
work  of  physical  and  industrial  education.  Present  traditional 
methods  in  physical  education  are  too  divorced  from  and  too  far 
behind  physiology  and  psychology.  "  The  best  exercise  for  the 
young  should  thus  be  more  directed  to  develop  the  basal  powers 
old  to  the  race  than  those  peculiar  to  the  individual.  .  .  The 
best  guide  is  .  .  .  interest,  zest,  and  spontaneity."     Manual 
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training  must  rescue  itself  from  its  artificial  restric- 
tion to  folding  paper,  cutting  wood,  and  bending  iron,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  of  all  the  arts 
and  industries ;  it  must  connect  closely  with  science  and  become 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and  zealous  craftsman. 

To  prevent  crime,  education  must  offer  chances  for  genuine 
self-go\'ernment,  create  a  sense  of  justice,  of  benevolence  and  of 
truth  as  skillfully  as  it  now  creates  the  money-sense.  The  con- 
templation of  merit  rewarded  in  history  and  in  literature,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  drama,  is  useful ;  a  good  scolding  has 
great  pedagogic  value ;  youthful  wrong-doers  must  not  be 
looked  down  upon  as  aliens  and  evil-minded;  many,  if  not  most 
of  their  delinquencies  come  from  impulses  capable  of  useful 
direction ;  an  jesthetic  cathartic  inoculation  is  a  good  prevent- 
ive ;  "  I  incline  to  think  that  many  childen  would  be  better 
and  not  worse  for  reading,  provided  it  can  be  done  in  tender 
years,  stories  lik^  those  of  Captain  Kidd,  Jack  Sheppard,  Dick 
Turpin,  and  other  gory  tales." 

Education  in  matters  of  sex  must  be  given  (tho  not  in 
schools,  apparently)  not  only  to  prevent  the  sins  of  the  igno- 
rant, careless,  or  evil-minded,  but  also  to  prevent  the  morbid 
fears  and  reproaches  of  the  innocent ;  sexual  abuses  may  be  les- 
sened by  appropriate  instruction  and  by  diverting  the  mind  to 
other  things;  the  most  pitiful  agonies  about  their  supjxised 
abnormalities  and  sins  which  are  so  frequently  aroused  in  per- 
fectly normal  youths  by  newspaper  advertisements,  private 
circulars,  and  careless  i)arental  instruction  should  be  put  to 
flight  by  an  hour's  instruction  in  certain  facts  of  anatomy  and 
physiology;  the  menstrual  function  should  be  dignified,  even 
sanctified,  in  parental  discussion  and  public  estimation.  Pride 
in  her  sex  and  all  its  physiological  consequences  should  be 
taught  every  young  girl. 

The  study  of  the  physical  world,  which  is  now  made  pedantic 
and  dull  by  the  imposition  on  youth  of  methods  fitted  for  the 
training  of  investigators,  should  be  a  foremost  division  of 
school  education ;  the  sentimental  and  anthropomorphic  point  of 
view  should  be  encouraged  at  first,  then  followed  by  a  study  of 
the  applications  of  science,  for  instance,  inventions  for  boys. 
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gardening  and  cooking  and  nursing  for  girls,  and  only  later 
give  way  to  pure  science. 

Love  and  marriage,  of  tremendous  imfjort  to  both  individual 
and  racial  welfare,  need  as  much  preparation  in  education  as 
do  intellectual  cultivation  or  the  management  of  affairs.  Con- 
ceming  appropriate  methods  President  Hall  is  not  explicit. 

Religious  education  should  encourage  the  modern  evangeli- 
cal conversion,  which  is  the  transformation  of  selfishness  into 
altruism ;  the  Bible  is  the  best  religious  text-lx)ok  and  its  order 
is  pedagogically  correct;  the  best  elements  of  other  religions 
should  be  adopted  by  Christian  teaching. 

The  social  needs  of  adolescents  should  be  met  by  clubs  as 
secret  as  is  practicable:  present  moral  and  religious  organiza- 
tions for  youth  are  too  narrow,  too  "  goody-goody,  "  and  too 
rigid  in  the  exactions  of  their  pledges. 

The  intellectual  training  of  high  schools  must  be  broadened 
to  fit  life's  needs  and  adapted  to  the  primary  icial  cravings  of 
youth:  the  subserviency  to  college  domination  and  the  entrance 
examination  must  be  abolished ;  the  high  schools  mav  and 
should  be  the  masters  and  prescribers  :  training  should  differ  for 
those  who  leave  school  early  and  those  who  stay  long,  for  those 
of  abstract,  scholarly  capacity  and  those  of  practical,  technical 
gifts,  for  girls  and  boys:  the  sexes  should  be  far  separated  in 
space,  curriculum,  and  treatment:  girls  in  general  should  be 
from  their  early  teens  prepared  specifically  fcir  child  bearing  and 
rearing:  in  a  beautiful  country  home  they  are  to  learn  to  be 
healthy,  accomplished,  tactful,  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  home, 
and  to  be  inspired  to  joy  in  their  sex  and  its  responsibilities. 
This  education  is  for  the  true  woman,  the  f|ueen  bee :  the  present 
college  for  women  may  serve  for  the  training  of  the  bachelor 
woman,  the  rival  and  companion  of  man,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
many  attractions,  is  but  the  worker  ant.  The  American  college 
for  men  should  not  insert  itself  between  high  school  and  pro- 
fessional school,  nor  become  a  hybrid  with  the  latter;  it  must 
also  drop  its  present  pretensions  to  being  the  Jupiter  ouinipotcns 
of  education  ;  and  be  satisfied  with  maintaining  a  leisurely  social 
resort  for  those  who  have  the  time  to  spare,— an  oasis  of  diffuse 
general  culture  and  idealism  in  the  desert  of  intensive  and  pro- 
fessional study ;  it  shoukl  broaden,  awaken,  and  elevate,  rather 
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than  intensify  or  energize  intellect.     Normal  schools  are  criti- 
cised instructively  and  helpfully. 

The  general  make-up  and  style  of  President  Hall's  book  are 
such,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  to  trouble  even  an  enthusiastic 
reader.  The  richness  of  the  summaries  of  fact  and  opinion  does 
not  atone  for  the  failure  to  state  clearly  the  probable  answer  to 
the  main  problem.  At  times  irrelevant  details  blur  the  issue. 
Torrents  of  rhetorical  enthusiasm  over  youth,  love,  genetic 
psychology,  and  other  matters  will  irritate  the  scientific  student 
and  probably  will  befuddle  the  "  general  reader."  One  has  to 
gj'rate  about  from  whales  to  vital  statistics,  to  the  lives  of  saints, 
to  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  to  the  Hopi  dancers  until  one  prays  for 
a  range  of  knowledge  equal  to  President  Hall's  to  empower  him 
to  see  the  unity  and  organization  of  the  book  or  any  chapter  in 
it.  The  order  of  motor  development  is  illustrated  by  the  changes 
in  predilections  for  dolls.  The  plan  of  a  girls'  school  leads  to  the 
following  confession :  "  As  a  psychologist,  penetrated  with  the 
growing  sense  of  the  predominance  of  the  heart  over  the  mere 
intellect,  I  believe  myself  not  alone  in  desiring  to  make  a  tender 
declaration  of  being  more  and  more  passionately  in  love  with 
woman  as  I  conceive  she  came  from  the  hand  of  God."  Again 
and  again  the  reader  has  to  seek  the  argument  of  a  passage 
like  the  following: 

"  Wedlock  and  the  family  are  thus  all-conditioning.  They 
must  be  perfect  because  they  are  symbols  or  types  of  life.  These 
masterpieces  are  the  choicest  products,  so  far  as  evolution  is 
yet  itself  evolved,  of  the  history  of  the  world,  which  is  at  root 
a  love  story.  Defect  here  destroys  an  organ  of  knowledge,  for 
the  larger  institutions  are  created  in  its  image  and  can  be 
rightly  known  only  thru  it.  Without  children,  love  is  incom- 
plete. If  woman  is  not  satisfied,  and  grows  mannish  and 
assumes  the  functions  of  the  other  sex  as  her  rights,  it  is  be- 
cause man  is  a  failure  and  has  not  met  her  highest  needs  of  body 
and  soul,  or  both;  and  if  he  degenerates  and  either  becomes 
feminine  or  relapses  to  his  predomesticated  stage  and  ceases  to 
be  primarily  husband,  it  is  because  she  no  longer  is  primarily 
wife  and  mother.  That  religion  and  sex  are  in  close  psycho- 
logical relation  the  world  knows  well.  This  is  seen  even  in 
their  abnormalities  and  in  the  acute  attunement  of  the  adolescent 
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soul  to  the  former.  This  stage  of  life  is  the  accepted  time  when 
the  teachers  of  all  faiths  have  found  their  chief  opportunity,  as 
appears  at  length  in  another  chapter.  Christianity  has  exer- 
cised its  salvatory  and  soteriological  power  in  the  world  because 
it  rescued  love  by  deploying  it  upon  a  higher  plane  and  building 
a  temple  where  vice  makes  a  sewer.  It  is  this  upon  which  the 
claims  of  Christianity  chiefly  rest.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
Jewish-Christian  story,  and  it  affects  the  very  heart  of  human 
history,  the  record  of  the  supreme  achievement  of  our  race  thus 
far  and  our  Bible  its  pedagogic  masterpiece. 

"  The  chief  reason  why  our  Bible  is  the  best  of  all  ethnic 
Bibles  is  because  it  is  so  deeply  based  upon  genetic  trutii.  The 
story  of  creation  is  full  of  ancient  and  subtle  symljols  of  divine 
generation.  The  tale  of  Eden  and  the  fall,  whatever  historic 
validity  it  may  or  may  not  have,  is  a  masterly  allegory  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  decadence  of  love.  Abraham,  a  nomad  sheik, 
was  a  breeder  of  cattle,  and  the  promise  was  that  he  should  be 
a  breeder  of  men  like  the  stars  of  the  heavens  for  multitude. 
Circumcision  was  a  hygienic  measure  of  great  efficacy,  as  we 
shall  see,  as  well  as  a  covenant.  The  long  wars  with  the 
Canaanites  and  Baal  worshipers  were  conflicts  with  phalli- 
cism,  to  the  gross  orgies  of  which  the  chosen  people  were 
always  lapsing.  All  early  Hebrew  history  shows  that  while 
man  knows  how  to  breed  cattle,  Jehovah  could  breed  men,  and 
it  is  a  study  of  human  heredity  far  more  effective  than  Plato 
knew  how  to  make  it.  The  New  Testament  begins  witli  tlie 
annunciation  and  conception  from  on  high,  and  a  nursery  scene 
of  moving  bucolic  power,  while  Islam  hypostatizes  only  the 
former.  We  glimpse  the  hero,  at  the  dawn  of  puberty,  in  the 
temple,  turning,  as  is  germane  to  gifted  souls  at  this  stage,  to 
the  great  themes  of  religion.  One  at  least  of  his  temptations 
was  probably  fleshly,  but  gloriously  overcome.  He  dies  at  the 
acme  of  prolonged  adolescence,  nubility  and  ideal  perfection. 
Motherhood  is  idealized  in  the  adoration  of  Mary,  who  has  lost 
none  of  the  charm  of  virginity,  but  combines  the  two  into 
unique  glory.  God  is  our  Father  and  heavenly  Parent,  and  the 
Gospel  is  thru  and  thru  a  deification  of  love  as  the  chief  thing 
in  the  world.  Paul's  teaching  culminates  in  his  enthronement 
of  charity,  which  is  love  fulfilling  all  the  law.     Celibacy  and 
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asceticism  were  long  thought  the  Christian  service  most  ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam.  The  logos  or  spirit  of  wisdom,  which 
made  the  world,  was  spermatic ;  all  the  doctrines  of  conversion 
and  customs  of  confirmation  are  prefigured  in  the  nature  and 
needs  of  adolescence.  Liturgies  are  full  of  adoration  and  pas- 
sionate declarations  of  love  to  God.  Thus  the  great  work 
of  Jesus  was,  when  all  save  love  alone  was  dead,  to  create  the 
world  from  this  vital  germ." 

I  have  quoted  thus  at  length  so  as  to  show  not  only  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  clear  organization  of  argimients,  but  also  the  some- 
what dangerous  fluency  and  energy  of  the  author's  style. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Ixiok  arouses  the  suspicion  of  its  hav- 
ing been  the  result  of  the  accretion  of  facts  to  nuclei  of  precon- 
ceived speculations,  rather  than  of  straightforward  and  scien- 
tific attacks  upon  definite  problems.  The  immense  natural 
gifts  of  its  author  do  not  hide  the  neglect  of  ordinary  precau- 
tions in  the  methods  of  attaining  and  treating  data. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  the  general  qualities  of 
the  book  is  to  adopt,  in  reviewing  it,  the  genetic  method  which  it 
advocates,  and  study  it  not  in  its  present  adult  fomi,  but  in  all 
its  stages.  To  these  President  Hall  has  elsewhere  given  some 
clews.  He  has  said  that  his  method  of  study  has  been  to  gather 
everything  that  has  been  written  on  any  topic,  condense  it,  and 
trust  to  Providence  that  truth  will  emerge  from  the  storehouse 
of  scrapbooks  so  formed.  Vestiges  of  this  stage  remain  in  the 
Adolescence,  which  is  in  a  sense  only  a  bigger  scrapbook. 
Hence  its  failure  to  leave  the  reader  with  a  set  of  clear  answers 
to  definite  problems.  Again  we  know  that  intellectual  curi- 
osity in  early  manhood,  like  love,  may  attach  itself  too  exclu- 
sively to  one  object,  until,  as  the  lover  sees  intimations  of  his 
beloved  in  every  happening  in  nature,  the  thinker  finds  every- 
thing illustrative  of  his  thesis.  So  President  Hall  has  come 
gradually  to  use  the  universe  as  a  background  for  the  recapitu- 
lation theory.  Again  President  Hall's  teaching  that  the  morals 
of  youth  need  much  social  friction  and  responsibility  maj-  well 
be  applied  to  the  methods  of  the  man  of  science.  From  a  pro- 
fessor who  is  at  the  same  time  President  and  university,  one 
may  perhaps  expect  some  few  traces  of  the  eccentricities  which 
he  has  taught  us  to  expect  from  an  "  only  child."     Finally,  the 
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book  and  the  ideas  it  presents  are  plainly  in  the  adolescent 
stage.  It  has  passed  the  common  condition  of  psychological 
and  pedagogical  books,  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  naive 
curiosity  of  the  child  to  find  out  this  or  that,  or  in  his  habitual 
memorizing  and  repeating  traditional  views.  It  falls  short  of 
the  thoroly  critical,  bloodless,  solid,  organized  product  of 
science's  maturity.  It  requires  for  its  description  precisely 
those  phrases  by  which  President  Hall  jx^rtrays  adolescence. 
Sentimentality,  a  feeling  that  there  are  deep  mysteries  of  ineffa- 
ble value,  much  curiosity  about  sex  and  love,  enthusiasm  that 
needs  veritable  orgies  of  rhetoric  to  vent  itself,  religious  fervor, 
even  the  passion  for  a  new  vocabulary  of  "  burgeons,"  "  cosmo- 
catoptric  "  and  the  like — in  all  these  it  witnesses  the  right  to  be 
called  ephebic  science.  More  important,  in  its  promise  of  new 
things,  in  its  being,  as  President  Hall  would  say.  "'  the  annun- 
ciation hour"  of  a  psychology  as  broad  as  human  life, 
in  its  zealous  proving  of  all  things,  in  its  fine  defiance  to  the 
decadent  antiquities  and  respectabilities  of  philosophy — it  is  a 
book  that  means  a  growing  period  in  science. 

The  fair-minded  reader  who  has  not  attended  too  closely  to 
the  adolescent  mannerisms  will  agree  that  ])sychology  as  a 
study  of  concrete  human  nature  is  well  under  way.  that  it  has 
been  handled  in  this  book  by  a  most  gifted  man.  and  that, 
altho  the  complexity  of  the  problems  makes  the  methods 
and  conclusions  of  even  such  a  man  unsatisfactory,  there  is  here 
as  much  promise  for  the  science  of  mental  life  as  in  the  master- 
pieces of  analysis  of  the  philosopher-psychologists.  The  fair- 
minded  opponent  will  not  deny  the  utility  of  President  Hall's 
studies,  but  will  seek  by  truer  data  and  a  more  vigorous  logic  to 
improve  them.  Indeed  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  future 
has  in  store  for  much  in  President  Hall's  lx)ok  the  fate  charac- 
teristic of  certain  instincts.  Just  as  these  may  function  best  by 
arousing  some  other  instincts  which  later  inhibit  them,  com- 
mitting, as  it  were,  psychological  matricide,  so  the  great  service 
of  President  Hall's  studies  may  be  to  inspire  others  which  will 
replace  their  data  and  refute  their  conclusions,  but  which  will 
none  the  less  be  their  true  offspring. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univeksiiy 


II 

GOVERNMENT  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES' 

Our  American  universities  are  not  like  and  are  not  to  be 
like  the  universities  of  other  lands.  In  considerable  measure 
they  have  responded,  and  doubtless  they  will  respond  in  larger 
measure,  to  the  national  character  and  thought.  This  is  not 
saying  that  they  have  not  much  to  learn  from  the  universities 
of  other  lands ;  it  is  only  saying  that  they  are  to  promote  the 
higher  learning  in  line  with  American  ideals,  and  not  to  fix 
educational  values  on  the  basis  of  age,  or  copy  the  features  of 
Old  World  institutions  without  discrimination.  An  American 
university  is  not  to  exist  in  isolation.  Americans  do  not  believe 
in  insularity,  or  self-containedness  of  any  kind;  they  do  believe 
in  mixing  and  in  co-operation.  An  American  university  is  to 
attract  the  multitude,  and  aid  to  the  limit  of  its  powers  all  who 
are  able  to  use  the  facilities  which  it  commands.  The  only 
limitation  upon  this  is  imposed  by  that  natural  regard  which  a 
university  must  have  for  all  other  educational  instrumentali- 
ties, and  the  need  of  orderliness  in  an  educational  system. 

The  business  of  an  American  university  is  to  sustain  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  stand  for  the  security  and  the  opportunity 
of  every  citizen.  It  is  not  to  teach  without  striving  to  advance 
the  outposts  of  learning;  it  is  not  to  potter  over  "  research  " 
without  teaching.  It  is  to  inspire  students  and  teach  effectually; 
it  is  to  combat  ignorance,  whether  stolid,  or  capricious,  or 
conceited ;  it  is  to  unlock  new  truth.  It  will  do  more  of  each  if 
all  are  done  in  the  same  rooms,  and  thru  the  same  man.  It 
is  to  develop  a  constituency,  so  that  it  will  have  standing  and 
strength ;  and  it  is  to  serve  the  public.  It  is  not  only  to  make 
language  more  expressive,  literature  more  enticing,  and  his- 
tory more  real,  but  it  is  also  to  make  lands  more  productive, 
machinery  more  effective,  and  the  life  and  thought  of  the  crowd 

'  President's  Address  liefore  the  North  Central  Association  of  Collegrs  and 
Secondary  Schools  at  Chicago,  III.,  March  25,  1904. 
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more  rational  and  true.  If  it  is  supjxjrted  by  taxation,  as 
so  many  prominent  American  universities  now  are,  it  must  be 
tolerant  of  democratic  management,  and  it  will  quite  possibly 
find  that  there  are  more  advantages  than  disadvantages  in  it. 
If  endowed  by  private  benefactions,  it  must  execute  the  pur- 
poses of  the  benefactors.  But  it  must  give  way  to  neither 
democratic  nor  aristocratic  ignorance.  Learning  and  devotion 
would  have  the  right  to  outrank  money  in  determining  the 
policies  of  a  university,  if  there  should  be  serious  conflict 
between  them.  But  there  is  so  little,  it  is  not  in  the  reckoning. 
There  is  no  room  for  narrowness,  or  bigotry,  in  one  of  our 
universities,  and  toleration  and  public  spirit  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  win  the  support  of  the  masses,  or  the  special  favor 
of  men  who  have  grown  broadminded  and  generous  thru 
the  business  experiences  which  have  amassed  a  liberal  fortune. 
Universities  are  growing  great  where  the  management  stands 
for  American  ideals  in  living,  in  thinking,  in  doing,  and  com- 
mands the  services  of  great  teachers  wb.o  keep  in  trend  with  the 
national  life,  and  gain  the  respect  of  liberal  souls  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  liberal  means. 

But  when  the  factors  which  go  to  make  up  a  university 
have  been  brought  together  in  (^ne  place  they  must  be  related 
together  in  a  way  which  will  assure  order  and  generate  energy. 
Rules  of  action  must  be  observed  to  the  end  that  learning  may 
have  the  largest  opportunity  at  every  jKiint  of  the  system,  and 
the  departments  must  be  so  balanced  that  the  whole  will  recog- 
nize the  most  vital  demands  of  learning  in  its  quarter  of  the 
earth,  and  give  the  largest  support  to  all  the  fletails  of  the  com- 
mon undertaking. 

It  is  an  agreeable  fiction,  resulting  likely  from  the  exclusive 
life  of  the  old-fashioned  universities.  tJiat  the  organization  of  a 
university  is  wholly  free  from  outside  connections.  The 
university  is  a  world  by  it.self.  There  is  not  a  little  satisfaction 
in  this.  It  ministers  to  the  conceits,  from  which  even  these 
heaven-endowed  institutions  are  not  yet  wholly  free,  to  sit  in  a 
board,  or  a  council,  or  a  senate,  and  feel  that  its  votes  settle  the 
affairs  of  a  world.  It  makes  little  matter  if  the  world  is  not  a 
large  one :  so  long  as  it  is  just  about  large  enough  to  tax  the 
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resources  of  its  engineers,  they  have  superlative  satisfaction  in 
running  it.  Of  course  ruthless  need  will  force  the  necessity 
of  Oldening  up  connections  with  the  outside  now  and  then,  but 
nothing  short  of  a  dead  break  between  the  factors  of  govern- 
ment, or  a  student  revolution,  is  sufficient  to  menace  the  inde- 
pendence, or  the  serenity,  of  a  university  world. 

The  authority  which  is  decisive  in  a  university  is  that  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  In  an  institution  privat-ely  endowed  this 
board  is  practically  self-perpetuating:  in  one  supported  by 
taxation  it  has  little  to  .say  about  the  succession.  Each  system 
has  its  advantages.  It  reminds  one  of  Emerson's  observation 
that  government  by  an  aristocracy  is  like  the  ship  which  rides 
the  sea  in  safety  and  comfort  to  all  on  board  until  she  strikes  a 
rock,  when  she  goes  down  with  all  hands ;  but  government  by 
a  democracy  is  like  a  raft;  it  never  sinks,  but  your  feet  are  wet 
a  good  deal  of  the  time.  It  is  often  more  difficult  to  assimilate  a 
freshman  trustee  than  a  thousand  freshmen  students.  But 
trustee  or  student  must  assimilate ;  he  cannot  make  the  institu- 
tion over;  other  people  do  not  move  out  because  he  came. 
When  he  has  really  learned  so  much  as  that  he  becomes  useful, 
and  influential,  and  has  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

A  trustee  is  not  to  teach :  he  is  not  to  supervise  teachers : 
above  all  he  is  not  to  intrigue  with  teachers.  He  is  to  get 
revenues,  and  cause  them  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
people  who  jirovide  them.  His  functions  are  legislative,  and 
not  executive,  qx  supervisory.  Boards  legislate;  individuals 
execute. 

The  correct  principle  has.  I  think,  been  laid  down  bv  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  a  University 
Statute  as  follows:  "The  functions  of  the  Trustees  are 
legislative  and  not  executive.  The  Board  is  to  secure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  needed  revenues  for  the  University 
and  is  to  determine  the  ways  in  which  the  University 
funds  shall  be  applied.  It  is  to  map  out  University  policy, 
but  it  must,  of  necessity,  leave  the  execution  of  that  policy 
to  the  executive  agents.  Such  agents  must  be  capable  and, 
within  the  general  line  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  Board, 
they   should   not   be    inte'^fered    with.     It    is   no   function   of 
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a  Trustee  to  act  as  superintendent  of  University  business,  and 
it  would  be  most  reprehensible  in  a  Trustee  to  have  secret 
meetings  and  understandings  with  members  of  the  Faculty, 
other  employees  or  students,  or  to  act  in  any  way  calculated  to 
undermine  or  weaken  the  authority  of  its  authorized  agents. 
Such  conduct  would  be  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  University  organization.  If  the  University 
does  not  prosper  under  the  agents  employed  there  should  be  a 
change  of  agents,  Init  while  in  office  the  fullest  confidence  and 
support  must  be  given  them  by  the  Board  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  Any  other  course  would  not  only 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  University,  but  would 
be  a  gross  injustice  to  those  employed. 

The  officer  with  the  largest  opi>ortunities  is  the  i)resi- 
dent.  Modern  educational  conditions  have  uplifted  the  suc- 
cessful college  president  as  modern  eccjiiomic  conditions  ha\c 
developed  the  captains  of  industry.  He  gets  both  the  most 
commendation  and  the  most  abuse.  President  Seth  Lx)w 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  the  function  of  a  col- 
lege president  to  give  and  receive  pain.  That  is  true,  but  it 
is  not  all.  It  is  his  function  also  to  develoj)  and  impress  men 
and  women.  His  office  is  encompassed  with  great  perplexities, 
and  he'will  suffer  mf)re  than  he  can  tell,  but  if  he  is  true  and 
just,  and  able  to  see  things  in  a  correct  perspective,  he  will  be 
upheld,  and  things  will  prosper,  and  students  will  multiply  and 
grow  strong,  and  out  of  it  all  will  come  satisfaction  which  none 
can  describe. 

The  functions  of  a  university  ])resident,  as  I  conceive  them, 
are  also  set  forth  in  a  Statute  of  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
folios :  "  The  President  of  the  university  is  the  chief  e.xecuti\e 
and  responsible  agent  of  the  Trustees.  He  is  to  ha\e  constant 
watch  and  care  over  every  University  interest,  and  jiarticularlv 
the  fullest  responsibility  in  the  instructional  work.  He  is  to  be 
ready  to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  vacancies  in  the 
Faculty  and.  in  case  of  an  exigency,  he  is  to  fill  a  place  so  that 
the  work  of  the  University  shall  not  be  internijited.  He  is  to 
see  that  members  of  the  Faculty  are  competent  and  right- 
spirited,  and  he  is  to  hold  all  to  the  exact  and  full  discharge  of 
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their  duties;  and  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  necessity  arises,  he  is 
to  initiate  steps  for  a  change  of  instructors.  He  is  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Trustees  and  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  under  consideration.  He  is,  of  course,  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  Board  given  in  any  particular  matter ;  but  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  for  the  Trustees  to  direct  most 
of  the  details  of  executive  action ;  and  so,  in  all  matters,  the 
President  is  expected  to  act  with  perfect  Ireedom  within  the 
lines  of  general  policy  laid  down  by  the  Board,  following  a 
custom  which  has  been  commenced  here,  is  usual  in  all  large 
universities,  and  is  imperative  to  secure  their  strong  and  healthy 
development."  In  1876  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  set  forth  the  duties  of  the  President  as  follows : 
"  The  President  of  the  University  is  the  authorized  means  of 
communication  between  the  Board  and  the  various  officers  of 
instruction  and  administration  employed  in  the  University:  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  consult  with  the  Professors,  in  respect  to 
the  development  of  their  various  departments,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  University;  to  determine  the  appropriate  duties 
of  the  Associates  and  Fellows ;  and  to  exercise  such  superin- 
tendence over  the  buildings,  apparatus,  books,  and  other  prop- 
erty as  will  insure  their  protection  and  appropriate  use.  In 
respect  to  these  matters  and  all  others  which  concern  the  welfare 
of  the  University,  he  shall  consult  frequently  with  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  he  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Purchases,  alterations,  repairs,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  must  not  be  ordered  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
University  without  his  previous  assent,  or  the  expressed 
authority  of  the  Board."  If  the  board  is  not  to  execute 
and  su]5ervise,  the  president  is  not  to  legislate.  He  may. 
lie  must,  submit  matters  in  proper  form  for  legislation, 
but  the  board  is  to  be  as  free  in  its  sphere  as  he  is  in  his : 
and  he  must  accept  what  is  done.  It  is  not  fair  to  make 
him  responsible  for  getting  money.  If  that  is  to  lie  done, 
someone  else  should  do  it.  But  there  are  at  least  four 
things  he  will  be  charged  with.  He  will  have  to  see  that  the 
instruction  steadily  broadens,  that  it  is  balanced,  and  that  it 
is  \-irile  and  sane.     He  will  have  to  secure  a  reasonable  measure 
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of  unity  and  harmony.  He  will  have  to  see  that  the  property 
of  the  university  improves  in  physical  condition,  and  grows  in 
extent.  And  he  will  have  to  make  sure  that  the  e.xpenses  are 
within  the  revenues,  and  the  balance  on  the  right  side.  Even 
then  he  must  not  suppose  he  will  be  forgiven  many  of  the  short- 
comings which  he  shares  witli  all  the  rest  of  the  world :  and 
above  all  things  he  must  never  fall  short  in  his  stock  of  polite- 
ness and  graciousness.  He  must  find  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  if  it  taxes  him  on  earth  it  refines  him  for  heaven :  it  even 
fairly  compensates  the  world  for  the  unusual  satisfaction  his 
success  brings  to  him.  If  he  fails  of  success  he  won't  be  taxed 
so  much,  and  he  won't  gain  so  much. 

The  principle  that  bodies  are  to  legislate  and  individuals 
supervise  and  execute  applies  as  much  to  the  faculty  as  to  the 
trustees.  Confusion  about  it  has  produced  more  trouble  and 
inefficiency  than  anything  else  I  know  of.  If  a  toard  of  trustees 
will  make  weaker  appointments  than  a  president,  and  will  never 
remove  a  teacher  for  anything  siiort  of  immorality.  l)ecause  in 
the  Ijoard  responsibility  is  divided,  while  the  president  knows 
that  his  own  standing  and  the  \irility  of  his  university  depend 
upon  his  own  discrimination  and  forcefulness.  it  is  also  true 
that  a  university  faculty  whicii  is  toying  with  questions  of 
administration,  and  matters  of  discipline,  is  only  standing 
squarely  in  the  road  of  unity,  of  effectiveness,  and  of  growth. 

The  main  business  of  teachers  is  to  teach :  the  main  business 
of  investigators  is  to  search  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
teaching  will  be  better,  and  the  searching  more  successful,  if 
these  businesses  are  mixed.  But  in  a  large  institution  they  do 
not  mix  well  with  executive  functions,  or  disciplinan,-  pro- 
cedures. They  are  entirely  consistent  with  legislative  action 
concerning  educational  ix)licies.  and  the  ex])erienced  men  and 
women  in  a  university  may.  in  a  body,  well  discuss  educational 
questions  in  their  broadest  aspect,  and  have  a  very  influential 
voice  in  determining  the  educational  policies  of  their  institu- 
tion. Indeed,  it  may  be  accepted  at  once  that  the  general 
educational  policies  of  a  university  must  command  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  faculties,  or  there  will  not  be  effective- 
ness   in    carrying   them    out.    and    the    way    to    secure    that 
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approbation  and  effectiveness  is  to  vest  in  the  faculties  a  large 
influence  in  settling  those  policies. 

University  effectiveness  rests  upon  departmental  effective- 
ness. Department  effectiveness  turns  upon  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  department.  Each  department  must  be  given  autonomy 
of  its  own,  with  resources  and  freedom  to  work  out  its  success, 
or  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the  professor  in  charge.  An  admin- 
istration is  fatally  wrong-headed  if  it  does  not  give  heads  of 
departments  very  freely,  and  all  others  in  its  service  as  freely 
as  it  may,  the  materials  to  work  with,  and  the  freedom  to  use 
them  just  as  rapidly,  and  a  trifle  more  so,  as  capacity  for  safe 
and  sound  management  shows  itself.  The  measure  of  support 
to  be  given  to  departments  is  always  a  live  and  troublesome 
question  in  administration.  On  general  principles  the  develop- 
ment of  a  university  should  be  harmonious,  but  it  may  very  well 
reflect  the  special  interests  of  its  constituents,  if  there  are  such, 
and  it  may  quite  as  well  excel  in  the  lines  upon  which  it  finds 
that  it  has  the  most  effective  men.  It  is  wholly  sound  to  sustain, 
without  absolute  regard  to  the  importance  of  subjects,  the  men 
who  succeed  roundly,  without  whining  or  claptrap,  more 
liberally  than  the  men  who  get  on  indifferently. 

Doubtless  every  university  hears  the  unceasing  demand  for 
less  teaching,  and  more  time  for  research,  from  its  faculties. 
It  is  the  searching  for  new  truth  which  quickens  the  pulse  beats 
of  a  university.  Where  genuineness  is  apparent,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a.  grain  of  new  truth  seems  even  among  the  remote 
possibilities,  ample  time  must  be  given  for  it.  But  it  may  as 
well  be  said  that  the  time  allowed  for  discovery,  and  the  writing 
of  books,  is  often  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  product,  and 
sometimes  the  demand  for  time  for  research  is,  without  the 
culprit  knowing  it,  only  a  cover  for  physical  and  constitutional 
lassitude.  The  best  teachers  are  likely  to  be  the  best  searchers. 
The  results  in  research  are  hardly  likely  to  come  from  those 
who  make  the  loudest  claim  for  exemption  from  ordinary 
university  duty.  It  is  hardly  fair  that  a  whole  university  shall 
be  taxed  to  afford  time  for  research  unless  the  lines  of  investi- 
gation which  are  being  pursued  are  defined  and  understood. 
There  must  be  some  measure  of  accountability  for  time  on  the 
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part  of  the  worker,  or  there  cannot  be  much  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  work  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  some  share  in  support- 
ing and  managing  the  institution.  And  without  this  there  is 
something  wrong.  People  who  lack  strength,  or  adaptation, 
for  research  are  too  many  and  too  urgent  in  American  universi- 
ties, and  there  must  be  some  regulation  of  the  matter  in  the 
interest  of  the  smaller  number  who  lack  neither  strength  nor 
productivity  in  the  field  of  advanced  learning.  It  is  a  problem 
about  which  there  is  much  sentiment,  but  one  of  which  sound 
administration  should  not  be  afraid. 

There  is  much  misguided  talk  of  self-improvement  in  univer- 
sities. Self-improvement  is  a  thing  which  should  proceed  with- 
out talking  about  it.  Of  course  one  who  is  not  striving  for  self- 
improvement  is  not  in  the  running  at  all.  It  must  come,  how- 
ever, not  from  leisure,  but  from  work.  One  who  is  not  growing 
rich  in  the  stores  of  his  mind  and  heart  thru  the  influence 
of  severe  work  upon  himself  and  who,  with  his  work,  does  not 
find  time  for  relaxation  and  pleasure,  intellectual  and  other- 
wise, is  not  in  the  university  reckoning. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  development  in  recent  univer- 
sity administration  is  a  more  rational  management  of  students. 
It  used  to  be  assumed  that  the  administration  monopolized  the 
right  to  establish  rules  of  conduct  on  very  venerable  lines  and 
to  do  all  the  thinking  for  students.  Of  course  it  stirred  resent- 
ment, with  ground  enough  for  foothold,  and  such  student 
resentments  soon  mature  into  excesses  and  revolution.  The 
giving  over  of  the  right  of  complete  direction  has  narrowed  the 
gulf  and  enlarged  the  companionshi])  between  faculties  and 
students :  and  it  has  been  accompanied  by  more  healthful  and 
therefore  nobler  ideals  of  character.  The  sense  of  self-respon- 
sibility has.  as  it  seems  to  me.  noticeably  advanced  in  the 
student  bodies  of  the  larger  universities  in  recent  years.  We 
have  been  going  thru  a  transition  stage  upon  this  most 
important  matter :  we  are  not  thru  it  yet ;  some  have  had 
grave  misgivings,  but  it  has  come  to  be  reasonably  clear  that  we 
are  coming  out  all  right. 

The  one  thing  everyone  in  a  university  demands  is  freedom. 
There  can  l)e  no  sound  administration  without  administrative 
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freedom.  The  executive  cannot  be  strong  if  he  will  submit  to 
wire-pulling.  There  can  be  no  virile  teaching  without  academic 
freedom.  A  university  teacher  who  will  subordinate  his  think- 
ing and  teaching  to  sinister  influences  is  worthless.  Where 
everybody  in  the  management  exacts  entire  freedom  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  men  and  women  grown,  will  not  be  without  it. 
And  student  freedom  is  vital  to  normal  and  healthful  student 
growth.  But  administrative  freedom  does  not  include  the  right 
to  be  unjust;  the  executive  must  use  his  freedom  wisely,  or 
pay  a  swift  and  severe  penalty.  Teaching  freedom  does  not 
cover  tlie  privilege  of  talking  to  the  papers  more  than  to  the 
students,  and  even  then  insisting  on  talking  like  a  fool.  Xor 
does  student  freedom  mean  that  one  may  go  to  the  dogs 
without  let  or  hindrance.  All  university  freedom  is  to  be  exer- 
cised sanely,  and  with  good  puqxjses,  or  the  place  must  cease 
to  be  a  university. 

The  nation  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  the  lines 
in  American  universities  are  setting  for  character  quite  as 
much  as  for  scholarship.  German  university  ideals  are  being 
repudiated,  as  must  be  the  case  in  this  country.  As  the  stu- 
dents have  multiplied,  and  as  more  freedom  has  been  accorded 
them,  there  has  been  less  lecturing  and  disciplining  of  the  whole 
body  for  the  sake  of  reaching  a  few,  and  the  instrumentalities 
for  safeguarding  the  few  who  stand  most  in  need  have  been 
increased  very  effectually.  Deans  of  undergraduates  are  doing 
more  to  hold  the  frail  ones  up  to  their  college  work,  and  to 
privately  admonish  them  against  the  temptations  v/hich  thrive 
in  college  towns,  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  under  the  old 
system  of  making  everybody  attend  chapel  and  look  dolorous. 
The  hopelessly  idle,  or  vicious,  are  being  sent  out  of  American 
universities  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  education. 

The  results  are  salutary,  not  only  educationally,  but  reli- 
giously. There  is  a  stronger  religious  life  in  freedom  than 
under  cons.traint.  It  is  not  only  stronger,  but  more  wide- 
spread. A  larger  percentage  of  students  develop  genuine, 
more  healthful  and  prolific,  religious  feeling,  where  they  are 
left  in  some  measure  to  themselves  in  an  atmosphere  which 
encourages,  than  where  everything  is  cut  and  dried  for  them 
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thru  the  hard-and-fast  rules  and  the  dogmatic  preaching  of  an 
administration  which  forgets  about  the  quaHties  and  charac- 
teristics of  live  boys.  Boys  would  rather  be  worked  with,  or 
left  to  work  out  things  themselves,  than  everlastingly  be 
preached  at.  Reason  would  suggest  it,  and  ample  experience 
proves  that  they  will  do  about  the  right  thing,  even  in  the 
crowd,  if  given  the  free  chance  and  rationally  encouraged. 

Student  government  is  a  broken  reed.  If  actual,  it  is 
capricious,  impulsive,  and  unreliable;  if  not,  it  is  a  subterfuge 
and  pretense.  It  deceives  no  one,  least  of  all  the  students. 
They  see  thru  grindstones  quite  as  soon  as  older  people  do. 
Above  all  things  they  want  to  know  just  about  what  may  be 
counted  upfin.  When  they  find  out,  if  it  is  reasonable  and 
right,  they  will  square  themselves  with  it.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plane  of  honor  in  a  university.  Other  things 
fix  that.     And  it  is  not  established  by  rule,  or  settled  in  a  day. 

Much  would  be  gained  in  university  administration  if 
teachers  could  learn  that  students  are  likely  to  judge  teachers 
quite  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  teachers  judge  students. 
There  are  more  students  than  teachers;  they  see  the  teacher 
at  every  angle,  and  they  compare  notes ;  they  have  full  infor- 
mation, and  their  combined  judgment  is  generally  accurate. 
They  will  have  treatment  which  intends  to  be  fair  and  just,  or 
they  will  make  trouble,  and  they  ought  to.  They  will  not 
tolerate  emptiness,  or  stand  bossiness,  without  resentments 
which  they  will  make  effectual,  for  they  know  that  these  things 
have  no  place  in  a  university.  They  will  not  suffer  the  loss  of 
substantial  rights  which  seem  small  to  the  world,  but  mean 
much  to  them,  unless  they  are  taken  away  in  due  process  by  a 
tribunal  which  acts  judicially  and  commands  respect.  Above 
all  they  will  not  be  coddled  by  cake  and  ice  cream.  They  abhor, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  university  administra- 
tion, the  sneak,  of  whatever  rank,  who  would  sell  out  right- 
eousness and  the  government  of  a  imiversity  for  student  favor. 
So  far  as  the  students  are  concerned  university  management 
will  go  along  smoothly  enough  after  the  students  have  tried 
out  their  men,  and  it  has  become  settled  that  no  one  is  going 
to  be  fooled,  that  freedom  is  going  to  l)e  accorded,  that  decency 
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and  manliness  are  going  to  be  upheld,  that  there  will  be  no  fear 
in  sending  out  of  a  university  any  who  are  there  by  mistake, 
and  that  whatever  is  done  will  be  done  with  real  interest  in 
legitimate  student  affairs,  with  ready  acceptance  of  the  over- 
whelming trend  of  modern  life,  and  always  with  gentleness, 
steadiness,  firmness,  and  justice. 

Government  in  an  American  university  falls  short  if  it  does 
not  exemplify  the  very  best  ideals  of  government  in  our  demo- 
cratic life.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  govern,  and  with  no 
uncertainty  about  it.  The  corner  stone  of  efficiency  is  absolute 
justice  where  rights  are  at  stake,  and  relative  justice,  or  the 
sanest  wisdom,  where  rival  interests,  or  policies,  are  involved. 
It  is  to  sympathize  with  the  inspirations  of  every  human  soul; 
it  must  give  everyone  his  free  chance ;  it  must  help  every 
force  which  makes  for  the  uplifting  of  the  mass.  It  must 
stand  for  culture,  not  at  second  hand,  but  at  first  hand,  thru 
work,  and  it  must  know  that  the  meanest  things  in  all  the 
world  are  selfishness  and  conceit  covered  by  the  forms  of  polite 
society.  It  must  not  only  uphold  learning;  it  must  sustain 
courage  also.  It  must  stand  for  things,  and  against  othex 
things.  It  must  not  only  unlock  truth,  but  it  must  also  com- 
bat error.  It  must  of  course  stand  for  freedom  in  the  board 
of  trustees,  in  the  executive,  in  the  faculty,  and  among  the 
students;  but  just  as  much  it  must  drive  license  out  of  every 
nook  and  corner,  or  there  is  small  hope.  And  it  had  better 
measure  license  in  different  places  with  yard  sticks  which  are 
somewhere  near  the  same  length.  A  student  who  hazes  his 
fellow,  or  goes  to  excess  over  an  athletic  victory,  deserves 
discipline  for  it :  but  a  trustee  who  demands  a  place  for  his  son, 
a  president  whose  action  turns  upon  favoritism  or  preju- 
dice, and  a  teacher  who  runs  to  the  newspapers  for  notoriety, 
or  scoffs  at  things  many  people  revere,  is  entitled  to  noth- 
ing short  of  a  fight.  A  university  is  a  place  where  freedom 
abounds,  but  a  university  is  an  institution  which  has  something 
to  do.  It  is  not  to  drift ;  it  is  to  do.  It  must  take  its  freedom 
in  its  hand  with  a  firm  grip,  and  to  go  out  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities with  confidence  and  cheerfulness.  It  must  not  separate 
itself  from  the  world :  it  must  get  into  the  very  heart  of  things. 
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It  must  bind  together  in  a  sympathetic  whole  all  who  believe 
in  learning  and  in  labor,  and  it  must  be  a  positive  and  aggres- 
sive force  for  quickening  every  good  purpose  and  uplifting 
human  society.  It  cannot  accomplish  this  by  chance,  or  by  con- 
fused aimlessness.  It  may  accomplish  it  thru  a  sane  and  svm- 
pathetic  outlook,  thru  a  government  which  has  fiber  and 
purpose  about  it,  which  stands  for  truth  and  scientific  accuracy, 
which  can  marshal  men  and  women,  which  can  bring  forces 
together,  and  then  use  them  generously,  yet  modestly,  for  the 
good  of  all. 

AXDREW   S.    Dr.vper 
Then 
Pkf.sident  Univkrsitv  of  Ilmsoi«, 

Now 
Commissioner  of  Edlcaiion  "F   iiik. 
State  of  Nkw  York 


Ill 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  METHOD  IN  TEACHING' 

The  idea  that  there  is  any  one  way  or  method  to  teach 
arithmetic,  or  any  other  subject,  is  an  assumption  and  noth- 
ing more.  As  much  as  can  be  asserted  with  safety  is  that  illus- 
trations should  be  employed  long  enough  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  process  and  then  pass  to  the 
abstract  and  mixed  work.  Illustrations,  helps,  concrete 
"  object-thing  arithmetic,"  may  entirely  overdo  and  surfeit  the 
child's  activity  and  weaken  his  curiosity.  Too  much  is  far 
more  dangerous  than  too  little.  When  a  pupil  has  once  learned 
one  thing  tolerably  well,  it  is  time  to  begin  something  else. 
There  is  just  as  much  danger  in  undershooting  as  in  over- 
shooting in  school  work. 

Arranging  Ideas — The  first  question  dates  back  in  the  dim 
past,  and  it  is  the  one  upon  which  the  preceptor  of  Alexander 
the  Great  arranged  his  pupil's  ideas  so  that  they  might  not 
cause  confusion  for  want  of  accurate  disposition.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  method  of  clearness  had  been  learned  from 
Pythagoras,  who  was  perhaps  its  founder  and  original  teacher. 
This  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  really  valua- 
ble either  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  in  the  processes  of 
valid  reasoning.  In  order  to  set  this  principle  clearly  before 
you,  it  should  be  observed  that  every  science  can  be  resolved 
into  a  few  elementary  notions.  The  subject  of  geometry  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  statement.  It  may  first  be 
resolved  into  its  theorems ;  every  theorem  into  its  syllogism ; 
every  svllogism  into  its  propositions ;  every  proposition  into 
its  terms ;  everv  term  then  will  stand  for  a  definite  conception 
which  is  an  ultimate  element  of  knowledge.  In  order  to  know' 
genmetrv,  one  must  first  know  what  a  theorem  is.  or  what 
makes  a  theorem :  to  know  what  makes  a  syllogism,  is  to  know 
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syllogisms;  and  one  must  know  what  a  proposition  is  to  know 
what  propositions  are.  Just  where  these  ideas  end  is  where 
the  elements  of  a  science  begin.  That  is  why  a  learner,  outside 
of  mere  reading  and  observation,  must  begin  his  real  work  at 
the  beginning  of  a  subject  rather  than  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
top  end.  Much  depends  upon  the  metliod  one  employs  in 
approaching  a  subject,  and  in  arranging  and  classifying  what 
one  gets  hold  of  as  part  of  the  science  to  be  pursued.  This 
brings  us  to  the  pertinent  inquiry  as  to  what  terms,  which  are 
simple  and  irresolvable  things,  represent.  It  appears  that 
terms  may  represent  tin-ee  classes  of  objects — words,  ideas, 
things.  When  they  represent  words  merely,  then  the  treatise 
would  be  grammatical  or  philological ;  if  ideas,  it  would  be 
metaphysical:  and  if  things,  then  material  or  physical.  How- 
ever it  may  lie  assumed  that  words  usually  represent  objects  of 
thought  thru  the  medium  of  ideas. 

To  give  the  foregoing  remarks  a  more  direct  and  practical 
bearing  on  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  I  shall  make 
an  ai)plication  to  English  grammar.  English  grammar  is  a 
.science,  because  it  is  based  on  the  laws  upon  which  the  lan- 
guage, as  a  bfxly  of  knowledge,  is  arranged  and  classified.  The 
object  of  all  science  is  the  discovery  of  truth.  Let  us  there- 
fore examine  somewhat  minutely  what  is  included  under  the 
term  English  grammar,  and  out  of  the  pursuit  of  it  as  a  science, 
what  kind  of  a  crop  a  learner  may  reasonably  expect  to  har- 
vest. .\s  is  well  known,  the  science  of  English  grammar  is 
simply  the  science  of  the  structure  of  sentences  in  the  English 
language.  This  signifies  that  either  in  oral  or  written  com- 
position, the  pupil  makes  a  sentence,  or  what  stands  for  a 
sentence,  as  he  writes  or  talks.  The  sentence  should  be  studied 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  language,  for  the  laws  of  discourse, 
for  the  sake  of  translating  ordinary  or  higher  thoughts  into 
good  English,  and,  as  a  matter  of  intellectual  strength  and  dis- 
cipline, also  the  art  of  jnitting  two  or  more  sentences  in  a  group 
to  make  a  paragraph ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  analyze  the 
sentence  into  its  component  parts.  To  do  these  things  implies 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  technical  terms  before  one 
can  really  begin  to  study  the  subject  from  a  scientific  stand- 
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point.  To  give  a  more  practical  bearing  to  this  observation, 
in  one  of  the  common  text-books  on  English  grammar,  there 
are  163  technical  terms  employed.  Beginning  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  alpliabet  there  are  twenty  words  as  follows : 
Abbreviate,  abbreviation,  abridged,  absolute,  accent,  active, 
adjective,  adjunct,  adverb,  adverbial,  article,  assertive,  auxil- 
iary. Under  C,  we  have  capital,  cardinal,  case,  climax,  col- 
lective, colon,  comparison,  complement,  complete,  composition, 
conjugation,  conjunction,  connection,  consonants,  contraction, 
construction,  co-ordinate,  copula,  correlative,  criticism.  I 
will  conclude  the  list  by  naming  the  terms  beginning  with  S, 
as,  sarcasm,  satire,  semicolon,  sentence,  simile,  spelling, 
stanza,  subject,  subjective,  subordinate,  subvocal,  suffix, 
superlative,  syllable,  syncope,  synecdoche,  synopsis,  syntax, 
synthesis. 

Some  of  the  terms  apply  equally  well  to  other  sciences, 
but  when  used  in  specific  instances,  each  has  a  definite  meaning 
in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used.  As  a  learner  masters  a 
science  step  by  step  he  is  obliged  to  get  the  meaning  of  the 
technical  terms  so  as  to  know  and  to  understand  what  each 
word  signifies  when  it  is  used.  For  instance,  the  word 
"  analysis  "  is  susceptible  of  several  constructions,  as  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  manner:  i,  To  analyze  a  word  is  to 
resolve  it  into  its  component  elements;  2,  to  analyze  a  sentence 
is  to  reduce  it  to  its  «ssential  elements,  modifying  elements. 
and  connective  elements,  and  to  show  what  function  or  func- 
tions each  element  performs  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence ; 
3,  to  analyze  a  problem  is  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  to  show 
what  each  part  represents ;  4,  in  chemistry  analysis  refers  to 
the  process  of  reducing  a  compound  to  its  simple  elements.  But 
there  is  a  still  more  general  sense  in  which  the  word  is  em- 
ploved,  as  to  analyze  an  arginnent.  however  complex  it  may 
appear :  or  when  a  crime  is  committed  and  its  perpetrator  is 
unknown  and  with  few  clews  to  work  uix)n,  then  the  detective 
must  put  them  together  so  as  to  build  up  a  theory,  and  he  must 
analyze  the  tlieor)'  to  see  whether  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  the 
last  analysis,  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  This  is  a  species  of 
analysis  that  demands  a  high  degree  of  human  ingenuity.    One 
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can  see  from  this  illustration  how  a  word  may  be  made  to  do 
duty  in  various  connections  and  each  be  a  legitimate  one.  This 
is  also  a  good  example  to  illustrate  the  different  definitions 
that  may  be  given  the  same  word,  and  to  show  incidentally 
how  much  care  in  the  use  of  words  is  required  to  express  nice 
and  delicate  shades  of  thought.  The  thinking  process  which 
enables  the  pupil  to  master  what  he  does,  and  to  think  out  the 
successive  steps,  is  the  one  of  greatest  worth. 

An  Arithmetical  Vocabulary — Picking  up  a  recent  arith- 
metic,— one  that  would  average  well  among  the  best  in  this 
country, — I  found,  by  counting,  the  number  of  purely  technical 
terms  contained  and  used  in  it  to  be  207.  each  term  having  a 
definite  mathematical  significance.  The  learner  is  not  intro- 
duced to  all  these  new  words  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  only  a 
few  are  introduced  at  a  time.  The  following  will  serve  as  an 
illustration:  Abstract  number,  addition,  aliquot  part,  alliga- 
tion, amount,  ampere,  analysis,  annual  interest,  annuity, 
antecedent,  anti-logarithms,  area  of  surface,  arithmetic, 
arithmetical  progression,  assets,  average  of  numbers,  average 
of  payments. 

If,  as  in  English  grammar,  we  take  the  terms  beginning 
with  the  letter  C,  we  have  cancellation,  centrifugal  force,  check, 
commercial  discount,  commission,  common  denominator,  com- 
mon factor,  common  fraction,  common  measure  of  two  or 
more  numbers,  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
complex  fraction,  compound  number.  com])()und  fraction,  com- 
pound interest,  comjxiund  quantities,  concrete  numbers,  conse- 
quent, consignee,  consignor,  continued  fraction,  co-operative 
bank,  complete,  couixjn.  creditor,  cube-root  of  a  number,  cur- 
rency, customs.  Under  the  letter  P  are  the  following:  Partial 
payment,  partnership,  par  value,  pendulum,  percentage  of  a 
number,  period,  policy,  jxill-tax,  power,  ])remium.  present 
worth,  prime  number,  princijjal.  ]irobIem.  jiroceeds  of  a  note, 
product,  projjer  fraction,  proixirtion,  ])rotest,  pulley.  For  the 
pupil  who  has  mastered  the  technical  tenns  thoroly  and  who 
knows  their  meaning  and  application,  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
is  no  longer  a  sealed  or  mysterious  volume.  It  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  his  mental  equipment  of  life,  and  his  work  in  the 
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graded  schools  is  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  about  200  technical 
terms  and  know  what  each  one  means  when  he  has  occasion 
to  use  it. 

Geographical  Terms — Tliese  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  of  tlie  ward-scliool  studies,  and  consequently,  as  a 
study,  it  affords  a  goml  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  get  a 
better  glimpse  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  than  any  other 
branch  that  is  pursued  in  an  elementary  school.  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  there  is  very  much  less  put  into  geographical 
terms  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  than  in  either  of  the  other 
sciences  mentioned.  There  is  more  vagueness  necessarily  in 
the  use  of  geographical  terms  than  in  either  grammar  or  arith- 
metic, and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reduce  them  to  terms  of  the 
child's  own  thinking  and  daily  experience  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  studies.  The  chiliTs  experience  as  well  as  the  teacher's  is 
limited  to  a  definite  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  form, 
for  instance,  of  a  river,  a  mountain,  a  cape,  or  a  plain,  may 
not  be  a  good  tyj^e-form,  and  the  conception  will  therefore  be 
very  inadequate.  For  the  pupil,  however,  to  have  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  somewhat  vague  ideas  of  geographical 
concepts,  will  certainly  be  an  immense  gain  to  him,  and  if,  say, 
one  hundred  terms  out  of  the  whole  number  l>e  definite  and 
clear  and  are  firmly  grasped,  the  pupil  has  a  good  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  very  substantial  structure. 

There  are,  however,  certain  definite  phenomena,  wherever 
he  may  be,  that  will  appeal  to  his  intelligence  if  attention  be 
called  to  them  as  they  lie  spread  out  all  around  him — on  the 
earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  water.  Pie  can  see  the  earth  that 
he  walks  on :  he  can  learn  much  alx)ut  this  particular  part  of 
it — the  things  that  grow  out  of  it,  the  people  and  the  animals 
alxiut  him.  and  the  sky  overhead,  both  day  and  night :  the  trains 
that  come  and  go  with  their  treasures  of  lives  and  freight — all 
these  and  many  other  things  he  sees,  and  he  can  interpret  some 
of  them  in  his  own  way.  He  is  uQt  alone  in  this  study,  but 
among  real  things  all  the  time.  Geography  thus  opens  up  in^ 
numerable  avenues  for  his  thoughts  to  run  out  in.  and  the  con- 
ceptions that  he  partially  or  wholly  masters  are  of  supremest 
worth  to  him. 
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I  have  called  attention  to  three  of  the  common  branches, 
and  what  each,  in  part,  may  be  made  to  yield  to  the  pupil,  if 
approached  in  the  right  spirit  and  studied  understandingly. 

Teaching  English — When  Emerson  wrote  that  thoughtful 
address,  "  Fortune  of  the  Republic,"  among  the  many  excellent 
suggestions  it  contains  is  this  one:     "And  what  is  cotton? 
One  plant  out  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  known  to  the 
botanist,  vastly  the  larger  part  of  which  are  reckoned  weeds. 
And  what  is  a  weed?     A  plant  whose  virtues  have  not  yet 
been  discovered."     With  all   our  experimenting  in   teaching 
English,  hardly  a  single  valuable  plant  has  been  discovered, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  we  are  likely  to  make  very  impor- 
tant discoveries,  if  we  keep  on  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
work  is  being  pushed,  except  in  various  grades  of  the  ward 
schools.     In  these  schools,  the  pupils  are  generally  given  a  fair 
start  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  English  language, 
and  they  are  drilled  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  sentence 
building,  and  in  letter  writing:  in  some  of  the  upper  grades 
they  have  entered  upon  the  elementary  stage  of  appreciating 
the  beauties  of  style  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  sen- 
tences into  paragraphs.     Many  of  these  pupils  know,  when  a 
topic   is   announced,    how    to    seize   upon    the   more   striking 
features,  and  in  what  order  they  should  be  arranged  to  present 
the  most  pleasing  effect.      A  few  broad  facts  in  construction 
have  thus  been   so  thoroly  grounded   into   their  minds   that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  express  fairly  well  what  they 
know  and  feel.     This  knowledge  of  guiding  principles  is  not 
acquired  by  all.     There  are  many  persons  who  lack  the  power 
to  co-ordinate  their  thoughts  with  the  pen  movements  of  the 
hand.     Such  as  experience  very  great  difficulty  in  making  their 
thoughts  run  out  and  thru  ink  at  the  point  of  a  i)en,  should 
not  waste  time  in  working  at  a  performance  which  yields  such 
meager  results.     It  is  clearly  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  the 
diffident  and  tongue-tied  to  become  easy  and  fluent  talkers. 
Intelligent,  well-directed  practice  will  help  somewhat,  but  we 
ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  let  each  express  his  thoughts  in 
his  own  way,  and  upon  such  topics  as  he  chooses.     Unexpected 
talent  may  be  discovered  accidentally,   but   there   is   usually 
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enough  of  the  natural  bent  cropping  out  to  indicate  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  one  of  the  great  privileges  the 
teacher  or  principal  has  to  pick  out  what  particular  line  of 
work  one  is  best  adapted  to,  and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  it. 
It  was  thus  that  the  old  Dominie  discovered  George  Howe. 
To  avoid  wasting  time,  the  pupils  that  begin  English  in 
the  high  schools  should  be  separated  into  two  distinct  groups, 
those  who  had  received  considerable  training  in  reading 
authors,  or  ])arts  of  Ix)oks,  in  the  ward  schools,  and  those  who 
had  none,  or  little,  of  such  reading.  Last  year  I  heard  several 
recitations  in  the  first-year  English  in  the  high  schools  that 
could  have  been  dujilicated  in  several  of  the  seventh-grade 
rooms  in  the  ward  schools,  and  it  was  clearly  a  loss  of  time 
and  of  interest  for  the  first-year  pupils  to  go  over  this  work  a 
second  time.  In  all  of  the  ward  schools  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  study  authors  as  a  part  of  the  mental  equipment 
the  pupils  ought  to  have  before  they  leave  the  ward  schools.  It 
goes  without  discussion  after  a  pupil  has  read  The  House 
of  seven  gables  in  the  lower  school,  that  in  taking  it  up  again 
the  following  year  in  the  high  school  the  novelty  is  lost,  and 
that  the  interest,  if  any  at  all,  is  at  low  heat,  notwithstanding 
the  effort  of  the  teacher,  however  enthusiastic,  to  put  life  into 
the  recitation,  while  the  recitations  in  the  high  school  usually 
consist  of  paragraph  reading,  interspersed  with  what  each  one 
thinks,  supplemented  with  some  verbal  criticisms  or  historical 
or  biographical  references.  The  same  general  method  is  con- 
tinued in  a  wider  way  upward  thru  the  high-school  course. 
All  pupils,  except  when  one  is  given  a  special  line  to  read  up, 
go  thru  the  same  routine;  peep  into  the  same  books,  read 
the  same  chapters,  take  the  same  notes,  and  are  judged  by  the 
same  standard  of  literary  criticism.  When  I  look  at  the  pon- 
derous mechanism  employed  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  English 
in  the  high  schools,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand,  if  that 
method  be  the  correct  one,  how  the  most  graceful  and  brilliant 
writers  of  good  English  of  the  past  and  present  ever  learned, 
in  their  rugged  offhand  way.  to  write  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood. Herbert  Spencer  in  his  very  latest,  perhaps  last  book, 
says  that  he  never  studied  style.     He  never  read  authors  to 
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learn  style.  He  simply  tried  to  write  so  as  to  be  understood, 
and  not  to  misrepresent  or  mislead  the  reader  as  to  what  he 
intended  to  say.  His  style  is  not  always  clear,  yet  he  balanced 
his  thoughts  in  his  own  mind  and  then  he  tried  to  say  them  in 
the  most  direct  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  received 
his  training  in  the  grammars  and  rhetorics  in  use  in  England 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  he  understood  fairly  well  what 
they  contained,  and  that  unconsciously  he  was  influenced,  more 
or  less,  by  what  he  read  and  assimilated. 

We  get  similar  experiences  from  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  left  records  of  how  they  learned  to  write, 
and  hardly  one  can  be  found  who  sat  down  and  worked  by  rule 
in  learning  to  write,  just  as  no  two  persons  read  books  or  news- 
papers alike.  There  are  certainly  three  objects  in  having  our 
high-school  boys  and  girls  put  in  so  much  time  studying  Eng- 
lish. Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit,  or  the  highest  one,  is  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  best  minds  thru  their  written 
works,  or  to  get  their  world  view  of  questions.  Another 
object  is  to  perfect  one's  self  in  spoken  and  written  discourse, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  can  be  most  effectively 
accomplished  by  habituating  one's  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  standard  literary  works.  This  is  somewhat  after  the  i)Ian 
of  inducing  "  the  suitors  to  bend  Ulysses's  bow."  It  does  not 
succeed  any  better  as  an  educational  theory  than  for  one  to 
dress  himself  up  in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  a  departed  ancestor, 
and  then  secretly  claim  that  he  is  that  one.  The  third  object 
is  to  teach  one  how  to  appreciate  and  how  to  interpret  literary 
productions.  Whether  we  are  getting  any  better  qualified 
writers  than  formerly,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  number  who 
study  above  the  grammar  grades,  is  simply  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  quantity  of  reading  that  is  done  is  in  wholesale  job  lots, 
and  with  far  less  reflection  put  into  it  than  when  there  was 
less  reading,  but  more  thinking  on  what  was  read.  I  am 
inclined  to  Ijclieve  that  should  one  read  much  less,  but  study 
his  grammar  and  rhetoric  very  much  more  exhaustively,  and 
then  apply  his  knowledge  of  princi])les  with  skill  to  the  subject- 
matter  to  l)e  handled,  his  success  would  be  more  pronounced 
and  his  knowledge  much  clearer. 
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When  I  look  back  over  my  own  training  in  composition 
and  compare  what  Httle  I  then  did  with  what  the  boys  and 
girls  are  required  to  do  now,  under  a  mild  sort  of  compulsion, 
it  appears  almost  a  miracle  that  I  ever  learned  to  write  anj'- 
thing  beyond  signing  my  name.  I  do  not  now  recall  that  I 
ever  wrote,  or  attempted  to  write,  more  than  two  composi- 
tions. After  studying  quite  thoroly  Smith's  Grammar 
and  then  a  year  later  Bullion's  Analytical  grammar,  supple- 
menting it  with  Butler's  Grammar,  I  was  put  into  Quacken- 
bos's  Rhetoric,  a  book  which  gave  me  infinite  pleasure,  and  I 
studied  it,  understood  it,  and  knew  tolerably  well  what  it 
meant.  The  author  told  me  what  to  do  as  well  as  what  to 
avoid.  I  learned  much  about  the  specimens  of  English  that 
were  interspersed  thruout  the  book  on  account  of  merits 
or  blemishes.  I  studied  carefully  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
the  author  was  correct  in  his  criticisms.  This  kind  of  work 
helped  me  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  critical  attitude  before  ever 
attempting  fonnal  composition  except  writing  a  few  fri.endly 
letters.  I  next  picked  up  a  copy  of  Blair's  Rhetoric,  which  I 
still  have  with  my  marks  and  lines  in  it.  This  author  gave  a 
wider  range  to  this  fascinating  subject  than  I  had  previously 
enjoyed.  I  became  still  more  critical  in  regard  to  clearness  of 
meaning  and  in  the  choice  of  words.  While  Blair  occupied 
higher  and  broader  ground,  I  did  not  get  any  better  mastery 
of  technical  terms  than  I  had  acquired  from  Quackenbos. 
However,  the  one  supplemented  the  other  very  well,  and  helped 
me  to  keep  balanced  the  notions  that  were  gradually  .assuming 
shape  in  my  mind  as  a  body  of  principles  that  could  be  worked 
into  the  foundation  of  my  own  style,  should  I  ever  decide  to 
write.  After  this  I  borrowed  Campbell's  Philosophy  of 
rhetoric  and  followed  it  with  Hart's  Rhetoric,  which  I  liked 
as  a  concise  text-lx)ok.  Now,  I  began  to  read  authors,  to  get 
hold  of  the  truths  or  the  morals  they  wished  to  communicate. 
I  had  learned  rhetoric  just  I  did  grammar,  without  writing 
about  it,  biit  by  thinking  about  it,  and  I  am  not  convinced, 
even  at  this  date,  that  it  was  not  a  good  way  to  learn  this 
subject.  I  have  brought  this  personal  phase  of  the  subject 
forward  to  show  that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  to 
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do  a  thing,  tho  it  may  be  a  most  awkward  way.  Could 
information  be  secured  along  this  line,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
found  that  a  large  majority  of  men  and  women  of  this  country, 
who  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  writers  down  to  the  present 
time,  learned  to  write  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  one  I  have 
described.  More  real  benefit  may  be  derived  from  taking  a 
letter  to  pieces  that  has  been  written  by  someone  of  recognized 
ability,  and  having  it  examined  by  an  entire  class,  than  to  have 
each  member  of  the  class  write  a  so-called  essay,  and  then  have 
each  of  these  crude  performances  dissected  and  its  weak  points 
paraded  and  cried  aloud  from  the  teacher's  chair.  My  idea  is 
that  outside  of  the  mere  mechanical  directions  for  writing 
letters  and  describing  simple  events,  it  is  better  to  build  up 
first  a  systematic  arrangement  of  ideas  in  regard  to  writing  in 
general,  and  upon  this  foundation  let  the  student  measure  his 
own  work  and  decide  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  say,  and 
what  words  he  will  use  to  express  the  thoughts  that  should  be 
put  into  words.  A  short  letter,  by  a  good  writer,  on  some 
commonplace  topic  is  an  excellent  way  to  begin  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, since  it  is  the  easiest  and  most  common  form  of 
writing.  I  derived  tenfold  more  benefit  in  regard  to  what  was 
good  and  useful  in  writing  from  studying  and  balancing  the 
work  of  others  carefully  in  my  own  mind,  than  I  ever  did  from 
all  my  own  feeble  efforts.  This  was  one  of  the  great  helps 
from  which  I  derived  much  benefit  in  studying  Blair's  and 
Campbell's  Rhetorics.  I  would  read  over  a  letter,  or  an 
extract,  and  pass  judgment  on  it.  Tiien  I  would  read  what 
Blair  or  Campbell,  or  Quackenlx)S  said,  and  thus  I  had  a 
standard  by  which  I  could  correct  my  own  estimates,  and  I 
could  see  in  most  cases  why  my  opinions  were  crude  from  a 
literary  standpoint.  I  was  thus  continually  measuring  myself 
by  the  literary  tastes  of  others,  and  it  was  only  a  year  or  two 
till  I  began  to  weigh  literary  productions  without  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  others.  It  soon  became  evident  to  me  that 
certain  matters  should  be  stated  in  the  very  simplest  and 
plainest  language  that  I  could  employ  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding,— that  other  topics  gave  greater  latitude  for  the 
play  of  fancy,  and  so  on  for  each  kind  of  composition.     For 
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instance,  in  mathematics,  the  language  should  be  simple,  plain, 
concise,  just  enough  words,  and  not  too  many.  The  treatment 
depended  upon  the  subject  and  how  it  ought  to  be  handled. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me,  and  grew  into  habit,  was 
the  preparation  of  manuscript  for  the  printer.  In  looking  over 
letters  by  teachers  wanting  information  about  positions,  or 
compositions  written  by  high-school  boys  and  girls,  I  have 
observed  the  greatest  negligence  in  this  respect.  Only  a  few 
put  their  thoughts  into  proper  shape.  The  one  who  does  ob- 
serve the  few  directions  inserted  in  the  text-books  is  an  excep- 
tion, even  among  college  and  university  graduates.  Much  of 
the  work  is  careless  instead  of  careful.  As  a  partial  remedy 
for  this  deficiency,  I  would  suggest  that  teachers  of  English, 
including  those  of  rhetoric  and  literature,  should  secure  from 
the  daily  papers  in  this  city  their  printed  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  preparation  of  manuscript  for  publication.  Each 
daily  paper  is  a  law  unto  itself,  but  the  general  plan  is  the 
same,  and  is  more  rational  than  any  set  of  directions  I  ever 
found  in  a  text-book.  Truly  it  is  an  art  for  one  to  be  able  to 
prepare  manuscript  for  the  printer  free  from  errors.  This  is 
the  ideal  toward  which  all  pupils  should  work.  It  is  not  an 
impossible  ideal,  but  it  is  one  within  reach  of  any  pupil  of 
average  ability. 

The  last  year  or  two  has  been  a  period  of  remarkable  ac- 
tivity among  the  teachers  of  English  thruout  the  country. 
There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  experiments  recently 
tried  in  many  institutions  have  yielded  very  inadequate  re- 
turns, compared  to  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  put  on  the 
work.  Committees  and  conferences  have  been,  or  are,  at  work 
on  this  subject  in  nearly  every  State  or  group  of  States.  The 
immature  scheme  that  spread  so  rapidly  over  the  country  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  which  was  embraced  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  by  teachers  generally,  while  possessing  some  merit, 
needs  rectification  all  along  the  line. 

.\  strong  committee  in  Colorado  undertook  an  investigation 
of  the  subject  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
investigation  a  report  was  made  in  six  sections  covering  the 
following  points : 
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I.  The  general  condition  of  teaching  English  thruout  the 
State.  2.  English  in  the  graded  schools.  3.  English  in  the 
high  schools.  4.  Requirements  for  admission  to  college.  5. 
Recommendations  by  this  committee.     6.  Conclusions. 

(o)   Result:     Present  condition  should  be  improved. 

(&)  The  language  work  in  the  best  graded  schools  was  quite 
uniform  in  theory  and  in  results. 

(c)  In  general,  the  high  schools  give  less  than  five  recitation 
periods  per  week  to  the  study  of  English. 

(rf)  There  is  no  discernible  agreement  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  composition  and  literature,  nor  as  to  the  division 
of  time  between  the  two  phases  of  work. 

(^)  There  is  little  uniformity  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  texts  and  selections  upon  which  the  work  is  based,  or  a 
generally  accepted  and  well-defined  method  of  handling  the 
subject-matter  and  material  of  the  department. 

(/)  The  standard  of  attainments  among  the  pupils,  owing 
to  the  vague  measuring  stick  demanded  for  college,  was  not 
uniform. 

{g)  No  two  schools  place  approximately  the  same  emphasis 
on  the  same  division  of  work. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  may  be  gathered  from  other 
States,  and  it  represents  fairly  well  the  reports  on  English  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  that  are  published  by  the  pro- 
fessors during  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  student's  work. 
The  expenditure  of  force  so  lavishly  made  by  teachers  and 
professors  to  lower  the  instruction  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  students  has  resulted  in  very  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
bars  may  have  been  let  down  so  very  low  that  no  serious 
effort  was  required  to  step  over  them.  In  order  to  simplify 
and  to  make  easy  the  learner's  progress,  the  work  has  been 
parceled  out  into  very  thin  slices  for  daily  recitations. 

Two  objects  were  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
course :  to  enable  the  student  to  use  clear,  vigorous,  appropriate, 
and  elegant  language  in  conversation  and  in  writing ;  secondly 
that  he  might  enjoy  literature  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the 
thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  will  power  of  the  greatest  writers, 
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and  learn  to  look  at  the  problems  of  life  and  destiny  as  others 
viewed  them. 

A  Better  Way — Before  one  can  write  with  any  degree 
of  success,  several  points  must  be  mastered,  and  these  things 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain.  It  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned that  the  usual  method  is  to  assign  subjects,  perhaps  the 
same  subject,  to  a  class  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  boys  and  girls, 
and  they  are  directed  to  read  up,  talk  up,  and  fill  up  from  vari- 
ous sources,  and  then  to  inject  this  unassimilated  mass  of  crude 
ideas,  faulty  arrangement,  flabby  construction,  and  weak 
expression,  on  some  sheets  of  paper,  and  label  it  an  essay  or  a 
composition.  The  teacher  takes  the  literary  performance  to 
her  room  and  blue-pencils  it,  and  in  due  time  returns  it  to  the 
author  for  him  to  contemplate  in  silence  and  his  own  wretch- 
edness, but  the  chances  are  that  he  will  never  consider  it 
seriously,  and  certainly  not  thru  the  teacher's  eye.  Suppose  this 
process  be  reversed  and  that  the  first  step  be  an  exposition  of  how 
to  collect  material  for  a  composition  and  how  this  material 
should  be  grouiaed  under  the  one  heading  of  material  or  ideas; 
then  the  kinds  of  material  that  seem  to  be  closely  related  should 
be  grouped  under  appropriate  sub-headings.  While  one  is  col- 
lecting material  his  mind  should  be  concentrated  upon  this 
species  of  work  exclusively,  and  he  should  search  intelligently 
and  industriously  for  such  ideas,  and  arrange  them  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  referred  to  when  needed.  Suppose,  now,  that 
one  has  gathered  all  the  material -needed,  perhaps  more;  he 
must  next  give  his  entire  attention  to  assorting  and  rejecting 
whatever  may  not  be  appropriate  for  the  present  discussion. 
The  selected  portions  that  are  to  be  used  must  now  be  arranged, 
and  the  order  of  arrangement  is  one  upon  which  the  writer  must 
balance  many  things.  He  has  now  to  consider  especially  his 
hearers  or  readers;  where  to  put  the  strongest  arguments  and 
how  one  paragraph  or  topic  should  support  and  strengthen 
what  is  to  precede  or  to  follow  it,  and  how  connections  or  tran- 
sitions are  to  be  made,  and  above  all  things  else,  to  make  a 
good  beginning  and  an  impressive  and  strong  ending, — these 
two  ideas  applying  to  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  chapter, 
•or  the  essay.    The  question  of  just  how  to  handle  material  after 
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it  has  been  collected  is,  perhaps,  the  best  test  of  the  literary 
judgment  that  can  be  given.  It  affords  a  wide  scoije  for  the 
full  exercise  of  one's  taste,  tact,  skill,  and  literary  insight.  The 
material  must  be  properly  proportioned  by  giving  to  each 
paragraph,  or  subhead,  its  due  space,  weight,  and  position. 
These  steps  are  preliminary,  and  each  should  be  worked  out 
in  detail  by  the  teacher  and  in  drilling  the  pupils  tlioroly, 
relatively  considered,  on  one  step  at  a  time  till  it  is  mastered. 
There  now  remains  another  factor,  after  the  matter  has  been 
arranged  and  tabulated  on  slips  of  paper  or  cards,  and  that  is: 
How  shall  the  ideas  be  expressed?  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  high-school  pupil  is  usually  put  to  work  instead  of  being 
prepared  first  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Composition  requires  careful  consideration  in  regard  to 
clearness,  simplicity,  force,  brevity,  and  economy;  in  short,  it 
involves  the  entire  subject  of  style,  and  how  material  ought 
to  be  handled  most  effectively,  and  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
In  general,  it  includes  all  these  rules,  regulations,  suggestions, 
and  other  helps  that  are  usually  given  in  the  best  grammars 
and  rhetorics  for  using  the  English  language  correctly,  ele- 
gantly, and  effectively  in  the  expression  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  The  very  opposite  plan  is  almost  universally  pursued 
from  the  one  indicated.  The  pupil  is  put  to  finishing  work 
first,  and  out  of  this  backward  method  he  is  expected  to  evolve 
a  gcKxl  rational  system  of  composition  writing.  It  is  very 
much  as  if  one  were  put  to  finishing  a  house  before  material 
had  been  selected,  or  the  foundation  laid,  or  the  walls  built,  or 
thd  several  parts  of  the  framework  fastened  to  one  another. 
Above  all  things  else,  the  pupil  should  be  trained  first  how  to 
plan  a  composition,  how  to  collect  and  assort  his  materials,  how 
to  put  its  parts  together,  and  how  to  finish  it  in  an  acceptable 
manner.  By  proceeding  along  the  lines  indicated  the  pupil 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  Ijegin  to  understand  how  to  go  about  the 
business  in  a  sensible  and  rational  manner.  All  these  things 
must  be  learned,  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  pupils  begin  work 
on  a  sound  basis  than  to  spend  four  years  on  the  wrong  track, 
which  the  pupil  is  made  aware  of  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school, 
college,  or  university,  and  he  is  then  thrown  sprawled  out  on 
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his  own  resources,  to  pick  himself  up  as  speedily  and  as  grace- 
fully as  possible. 

I  have  endeavored  to  state  the  problem  as  I  see  it,  and  to 
suggest  how  it  may  be  attacked  and  worked  out  in  detail  by 
those  of  you  engaged  in  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  high 
schools  how  to  talk  and  write.  To  avoid  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction, the  pith  of  this  discussion  is  to  do  the  best  thing  at 
the  right  time,  and  to  have  the  pupils  write  on  subjects  chiefly 

of  their  own  choosing. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kansas  Crry,  Mo. 


IV 

SOME    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    NEW   YORK 
CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ' 

I  shall  preface  my  remarks  on  the  New  York  City  high 
schools  by  citing  some  genera!  provisions  of  the  revised  charter 
which  went  into  operation  in  1902.  This  revision  has  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  It  has 
greatly  lessened  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and,  to  the  same  degree,  enlarged  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  of  the  board  of  superintendents.  The  power  of  ini- 
tiative in  all  matters  relating  to  the  course  of  study,  selection 
of  text-books,  appointment  of  teachers,  and  the  internal  man- 
agement of  the  schools  is  now  lodged  with  the  superintendents. 
The  Board  of  Education  concerns  itself  with  the  financial  and 
business  affairs  of  the  schools,  and  merely  has  the  power  to 
confirm  or  reject  those  propositi<ms  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents that  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools  as  organized 
instnmients  of  instruction.  These  provisions  of  the  charter 
have  far-reaching  consequences.  The  educational  interests  of 
the  schools  are  no  longer  in  tlie  hands  of  men  primarily  inter- 
ested in  politics,  business,  law.  medicine,  or  theolog\'.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  intrusted  to  experienced  and  well-trained 
experts  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  education. 

The  City  Superintendent  is  not  only  endowed  with  great 
authority  as  a  chief-executive,  but  he  also,  as  cx-ofRcio  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  superintendents,  has  unparalleled  power 
to  determine  and  control  all  legislation  that  immediately  affects 
the  organization  and  equipment  of  the  scliools,  the  subjects  of 
study,  and  the  methods  of  instruction. 

The  newly  revised  charter  has  definitely  removed  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  from  the  domain  of  political,  social,  and  reli- 
gious influences.    No  one  can  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  city 

'  A  paper  read  before  the   Massachusetts    Association   of  Classical   and    High 
School  Teachers,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  30,  1904. 
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who  is  not  appointed  from  a  graded  list  of  candidates  selected 
thru  competitive  examinations  by  a  permanent  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  licensed  by  the  City  Superintendent.  This  license 
is  temporary,  and  may  be  canceled  for  cause  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  year.  After  the  expiration  of  three  years 
of  meritorious  service,  the  license  is  made  permanent  and  can- 
not be  revoked  without  a  form.al  trial,  based  on  written  charges 
of  inefficiency  or  misconduct. 

The  board  of  superintendents  requires  that  the  quality  of 
the  service  rendered  by  the  teacher  be  determined  twice  a  year, 
and  placed  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  City  Superintendent. 
The  duty  of  making  this  rating  is  imposed  upon  the  principal 
and  a  visiting  superintendent,  who  make  separate  and  inde- 
pendent reports.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  no  principal 
has  a  more  difficult,  perplexing,  or  disagreeable  task.  I  had 
almost  said  impossible  task.  And  yet,  this  requirement  of  a 
definitely  expressed  judgment  from  the  principal  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  both  teacher  and  principal.  Twice  in 
every  teacher's  career  this  report  has  a  direct  effect  upon  his 
salary,  since  the  annual  increase  is  interrupted  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  ninth  years,  if  the  teacher's  services  are  not 
officially  pronounced  meritorious. 

In  1901  with  the  co-operation  of  the  City  Superintendent 
and  some  influential  citizens,  the  teachers  of  the  city  secured 
a  legislative  enactment  at  Albany  whereby  a  minimum-salary 
schedule  was  fixed  by  statute  law.  This  schedule  defines  the 
classes  of  teachers  and  provides  for  an  annual  increment  of 
salary.  In  the  high  schools  there  are,  exclusive  of  principals, 
three  classes  of  teachers  with  salaries  as  follows : 


First  Assistants: 

Men:  minimum,    . 

$2500; 

maximifm, 

.  $3000 

Women:     " 

2000; 

'• 

.     2  500. 

Assistants: 

Men:  minimum,    . 

$1300; 

maximum, 

.  $2400 

Women:     "            .      • 

1 100; 

'• 

.     1900 

Junior  Teachers: 

Men:  minimum,    . 

$900; 

maximum, 

.   $1200 

Women:     " 

70b; 

" 

.     1000. 

Except  in  cases  of  interrupted  promotion,  the  maximum  salary 
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is  reached  by  first  assistants  in  five,  assistants  in  ten,  and  by 
junior  teachers  in  six  years. 

The  revised  charter  into  which  the  new  salary  schedule  has 
been  incorporated  contains  also  a  provision  for  pensions,  which 
is  a  natural  sequence  of  the  life  tenure  guaranteed  by  the  i>er- 
manent  license.  After  thirty  years  of  service,  twenty  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  disabled  teacher 
may  retire  on  an  annual  pension  of  half-pay  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $1500. 

A  charter  provision  especially  acceptable  to  principals,  Ije- 
cause  they  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  character  and  suc- 
cess of  their  schools,  is  the  law  by  which  each  principal  has  a 
seat  and  vote  in  the  board  of  superintendents  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  appointment,  promotion,  or  transfer  of  teachers 
in  his  school. 

The  selection  of  text-books,  apparatus,  and  general  supplies 
is  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  principal.  To  be  sure,  he  may 
not  go  outside  the  authorized  lists,  but  these  lists  are  so  large 
that  the  principal  could  hardly  have  more  freedom  if  he  se- 
lected his  books  in  the  open  market ;  to  illustrate,  there  are  on 
the  list  for  1904,  106  different  Latin  books,  76  histories,  508 
English  books,  any  one  of  which  a  principal  may  order  for  use 
in  his  school.  There  is,  however,  one  limitation.  A  principal 
may  not  expend  for  such  purposes  in  any  calendar  year,  more 
than  six  dollars  per  capita,  calculated  on  the  register  of  the 
school  in  the  previous  November. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  spoken  of  charter  provisions  and 
general  regulations  that  apply  to  all  the  schools,  because  they 
are  to  some  extent  unique,  and  because  they  are  essentially 
introductory  to  a  more  specific  characterization  of  the  high 
schools. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  New  York  City  high 
schools  is  their  great  size.  In  the  three  urban  boroughs  of 
Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  there  are  1 1  high 
schools  having  in  the  aggregate  731  teachers  and  20,815  pu- 
pils. The  two  schools  located  in  the  suburban  boroughs  have 
a  total  of  41  teachers  and  810  pupils.  The  ascending  growth 
of  the  high  schools  in  New  York  may  be  seen  when  we  note 
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that  11,590  pupils  are  now  registered  in  the  five  high  schools 
that  have  been  established  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  since 
September,  1897.  Three  of  these  schools  now^  occupy  new- 
buildings  constructed  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,712,310.48. 
In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  three  new  high  school  buildings 
are  in  process  of  erection  at  an  aggregate  contract  price  of 
$i.544!C>oo-  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  sites  and  equip- 
ment. The  two  suburban  boroughs  are  also  being  provided 
with  new  high-school  buildings,  each  of  which  will  cost  more 
than  $200,000. 

A  second  characteristic  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age time  spent  by  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  is  very  brief.  Of  the 
total  number  now  registered  in  the  1 1  schools  previously  men- 
tioned, approximately  52  per  cent,  are  enrolled  in  the  first-year 
classes;  26,  in  the  second;  13,  in  the  third,  and  7,  in  the  fourth. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this  abnormal  mortality.  Among 
them  may  be  cited  the  commercial  character  of  the  population, 
the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  parents  to  keep  their  children 
at  school  beyond  the  age  of  self-support,  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  children  admitted  to  the  high  school  lack  the  ability  or 
disposition  to  meet  successfully  the  demands  of  the  more  rig- 
orous training  and  continuous  study  in  a  secondary  school. 

A  third  characteristic  is  the  semi-annual  reorganization. 
Pupils  are  admitted  from  the  elementary  schools  in  September 
and  February. 

These  three  notable  characteristics — the  great  size,  the  ex- 
cessive mortality,  and  the  semi-annual  reorganization — have  a 
long  train  of  sequences  that  vitally  affect  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  school. 

Some  of  these  are,  perhaps,  too  apparent  to  need  mentioning. 
The  principal  of  such  a  school  can  no  longer  be  a  teacher.  He 
is  merged  into  an  organizer  and  business  manager.  To  be 
sure,  he  is  responsible  for  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
classroom  instruction,  and  must  therefore  supervise  the  work 
of  teachers-  and  pupils,  and  maintain  suitable  discipline  in  the 
school  building  and  on  the  school  grounds;  but  his  contact  with 
the  actual  work  of  education,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  classroom, 
is  at  best  very  superficial.     He  must  in  addition,  select,  order, 
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and  distribute  text-books  and  supplies;  see  that  pay-rolls  are 
made  out  and  teachers  paid;  attend  to  monthly,  annual,  and 
special  reports;  obtain  substitutes  for  absent  teachers;  inter- 
view candidates  seeking  appointment  in  the  school ;  conduct 
the  correspondence ;  and  stand  at  the  gateway  of  the  school  to 
meet,  with  conciliatory  explanations,  uninformed  and  angry 
parents,  visiting  superintendents,  memljers  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  other  citizens  and  visitors  interested  in  schools. 

The  proposition  that  one  man  can  do  all  these  things  well  in 
a  great  school  cannot  be  entertained.  These  varieties  of  work 
must  be  systematized  and  delegated  to  others.  Not  only  must 
clerks  be  appointed  to  do  the  work  of  the  office,  but,  more  im- 
portant than  all,  capable  teachers  must  be  designated  to  aid  in 
administering  the  general  affairs  of  the  school  and  to  sui>ervise 
the  work  of  the  several  departments.  In  this  way  departmental 
organizations  are  created  and  become  effective  agencies  for 
unifying  the  instruction  of  th.e  several  departments,  and  for 
securing  the  most  skillful  service  from  the  teachers. 

Under  the  conditions  cited  above,  harmonious  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  a  department  is  an  actual  neces- 
sity. To  illustrate,  there  may  be  twenty  divisions  in  the  enter- 
ing class  of  September.  At  the  reorganization  in  February 
these  twenty  classes  may  be  rccombined  into  fifteen.  .\dd  to 
this  the  fact  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  assign  a  new  group  of 
teachers  to  continue  the  instruction  of  these  classes  at  the  end 
of  a  half  year,  and  you  have  a  condition  of  confusion,  unless 
the  work  of  instruction  has  lx;en  carefully  planned  and  sys- 
tematically e.xecuted.  The  responsibility  for  this  cannot  l:>e 
carried  by  the  principal.  It  must  be  delegated  to  an  experi- 
enced, tactful,  and  scholarly  teacher  in  each  department.  The 
board  of  superintendents  has  issued  no  rules  defining  the  func- 
tion of  the  heads  of  departments,  but  the  teachers  selected  to 
undertake  this  task  may  fairly  be  expected : 

(a)  To  assume  responsibility  for  the  questions  set  for  the 
quarterly  examinations  and  the  system  of  rating  the  answer 
papers,  and,  in  general,  to  direct  and  supervise  the  examina- 
tions. 

{h)   To  have  charge  of  the  examinations  for  the  removal  of 
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conditions,  including  the  preparation  of  the  questions,  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  work  among  the  teachers,  and  the  record- 
ing of  the  results  in  the  record  books. 

(c)  To  determine,  after  conference  with  teachers,  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  the  various  phases  of 
the  work  described  by  the  syllabus,  and  to  see  that  compre- 
hensive oral  and  written  revievv's  are  given  in  the  several  classes 
.  with  sufficient  frequency  to  maintain  a  right  ratio  between  the 
daily  advance  and  the  "  long-range  review." 

(</)  To  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  quantity,  character, 
and  frequency  of  the  written  exercises  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  several  teachers;  also  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  sev- 
eral teachers  use  the  written  exercise  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

(e)  To  give  occasional  tests  in  the  several  classes  of  their 
departments,  to  make  frequent  observations  of  the  class  work, 
and  to  keep  memoranda  of  the  same. 

(/)  To  assist  in  providing  instruction  for  classes  in  case 
of  temporary  absence  of  teachers. 

{g)  To  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  advanced 
standing  in  the  school. 

(/;)  To  consult  with  the  principal  in  defining  the  policy  of 
the  department,  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  work  done,  and 
to  perform  .such  additional  duties  in  connection  with  the  de- 
partment as  may  be  expedient  or  necessary. 

(f)  To  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  the  text-books,  sup- 
plies, etc.,  on  hand  for  use  in  their  departments,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  principal  estimates  of  additional  quantities  required 
for  future  needs. 

(/)  To  designate  topics  for  consideration  at  regular  depart- 
mental meetings,  and  to  call  special  meetings  whenever  the 
needs  of  the  departments  so  require. 

During  the  year  of  1902  the  board  of  superintendents  caused 
to  be  prepared  and  adopted  a  syllabus  in  each  subject  of  study 
laid  down  in  the  curriculum.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
fine and  describe  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  subject  from  term 
to  term,  because  the  number  of  sections  in  a  class  must  be  con- 
densed at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  because  a  pupil  rarely  com- 
pletes a  piece  of  work  with  the  teacher  with  whom  he  began  it. 
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because  the  migratory  character  of  the  population  occasions  fre- 
quent transfers  from  school  to  school,  and  because  the  manifest 
policy  of  the  City  Superintendent  is  to  unify  the  work  of  the 
several  high  schools  and  to  bring  them  to  an  approximately 
uniform  standard  of  excellence. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  educational  value  of  these  syl- 
labuses, but  the  preparation  of  them  by  selected  departmental 
teachers  has  already  had  a  marked  influence  ujwn  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  Slow  teachers  have 
been  quickened,  erratic  ones  restrained,  and  idlers  set  to  work. 

Another  outcome  of  this  movement  towards  unification  has 
been  the  formation  of  departmental  associations  which  are  un- 
dertaking to  study  special  problems  of  instructions  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  The  clash  and 
conflict  of  ideas  and  ideals,  in  this  co-operative  effort  of  sylla- 
bus-making, has  Ijeen  the  more  stimulating  and  fruitful  for  the 
twofold  reason  that  the  teachers  concerned  had  been  trained 
in  colleges  and  universities  lix-ated  all  along  the  way  from 
Maine  to  California  and  had  acquired  their  exi)erience  as  teach- 
ers in  schools  as  widely  divergent  in  place  and  character. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  teachers  accom- 
plished the  task  of  syllabus-making  on  their  own  initiative. 
Back  of  it  all  was  the  City  Superintendent.  He  it  was  who 
outlined  the  plan,  appointed  and  directed  the  committees,  held 
them  to  a  satisfactory  completion  of  their  tasks,  and,  in  person, 
gave  the  final  touch  of  revision  to  their  reixjrts. 

No  sooner  had  the  revised  charter  which  remoNcd  the  edu- 
cational barriers  between  the  five  boroughs  become  ojjerative 
than  the  City  Suj^erintendent  demanded  a  uniform  program  of 
studies  for  all  the  high  schools  excepting  the  two  commercial 
schools  for  Ixjys,  the  technical  school  for  girls,  and  the  manual- 
training  school  for  Ixjys  and  girls.  This  curriculum  is  laid  out 
on  broad  lines  and  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  city 
training  schools  for  teachers,  and  for  any  of  the  colleges  or 
technical  schools  in  the  Eastern  States.  And  yet  the  proportion 
of  required  subjects,  as  distinguished  from  electives,  is  very 
large.  No  one  can  Ije  graduated  who  has  not  had  four  years 
of  successful  work  in  English,  three  in  history,  three  in  mathe- 
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matics,  three  in  a  foreign  language,  one  year  of  biology,  and 
two  additional  years  of  sciences  or  a  third  foreign  language 
for  two  years. 

In  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  this  course  of  studies  ap- 
proaches the  German  standard.  Pupils  have  26  class  exercises 
a  week  the  first  year  (20  prepared),  25  the  second  year  (20 
prepared),  at  least  24  the  third  (21  prepared),  and  not  less 
than  21  the  fourth  year  (19  prepared). 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  two  of  these  exercises  are 
taken  in  the  gymnasium.  Physical  training,  including  organ- 
ized sports,  has  become  an  essential  part  of  the  training  given 
in  the  high  schools.  The  new  buildings  are  provided  with 
large  and  well-equipped  gymnasiums,  running-tracks,  lockers 
and  shower-baths,  and  instructors  in  physical  training  are  on 
the  same  salary  schedule  as  assistant  teachers  of  scholastic  sub- 
jects. 

Contrary  to  the  apparent  trend  of  the  current  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  New  York  City  principals  are  looking  askance  at  the 
college  entrance  certificate  system.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Principals'  Association,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion,  subse- 
quently indorsed  by  the  City  Superintendent,  that  the  term, 
"certificate  privilege,"  is  a  misnomer;  that  the  colleges  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  decide  for  themselves  the  difficult  and 
perplexing  question  of  whether  applicants  for  admission  are 
qualified  for  entrance :  that  the  conditions  under  which  a  school 
or  a  principal  may  issue  entrance  certificates  have  been  made, 
in  most  cases,  intolerably  humiliating;  that  hereafter  they  will 
not  ask  for  or  accept  so-called  certificate  privileges,  nor  will 
they  hereafter  fill  out  or  sign  certificate  blanks  issued  by  the 
colleges;  but  that  they  will  furnish  to  any  responsible  person 
or  institution  a  complete  transcript  of  a  pupil's  record  in  the 
school  together  with  a  certificate  of  good  character. 

I  cannot  bring  this  paper  to  an  end  without  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  City  Superintendent's  most  recent  and  unique 
scheme  for  the  uniform  examinations  for  graduation  from  the 
high  schools  and  for  admission  to  the  two  training  schools  for 
teachers.  This  plan  went  into  effect  in  June,  1903,  and  is  based 
upon  a  system  of  numerical  values.    In  general,  a  subject  taken 
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four  or  five  times  a  week  for  a  year  stands  for  100  credits.  P"or 
instance,  English  is  given  300  credits ;  elementary  mathematics, 
consisting  of  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  30x5;  English  and 
American  history,  100;  any  science,  100.  Foreign-language 
study  is  classified  as  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced, 
100  credits  being  given  to  each,  excepting  elementary  Latin 
and  elementary  Greek,  which  require  two  years'  study  and  re- 
ceive 200  credits  each.  The  requirement  for  a  diploma  is  that 
the  student  must  pass  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  1200 
credits.  The  percentage  prescribed  for  passing,  however,  de- 
creases as  the  number  of  subjects  presented  for  examination 
increases  beyond  the  minimum.  All  candidates  must  take  the 
examination  in  English,  but  all  other  subjects  are  optional.  A 
student  is  admitted  to  a  preliminary  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  if  the  principal  of  the  school  certifies  that  he  is 
qualified  to  take  the  examination  in  subjects  aggregating  500 
credits. 

Prior  to  these  preliminary  and  final  examinations  which 
come  twice  a  year,  the  City  Superintendent  requests  each  school 
to  submit  to  him  typical  examination  papers,  which  he  turns 
over  to  the  teachers  designated  to  prepare  the  questions  for  ex- 
amination. Such  persons  are  selected  in  confidence,  and  are 
usually  free  from  immediate  contact  with  classes  to  be  ex- 
amined. From  the  suggestive  material  presented  in  this  way 
by  the  schools,  these  teachers  determine  upon  the  examination 
questions,  which  are  printed  and  sent  to  the  schools,  put  up  in 
sealed  packages  to  l)e  opened  in  the  presence  of  classes  thruout 
the  city  at  the  hour  set  for  the  examination.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  a  day's  examinations,  the  teachers  in  charge  send  the 
answer  papers,  duly  indorsed,  to  the  office  of  the  City  Sujierin- 
tendent.  All  students  under  examination  are  known  by  num- 
ber, and  nothing  appears  on  the  pupil's  papers  to  indicate  the 
.  writer's  name  or  the  school  from  which  he  comes. 

Committees  of  departmental  teachers  rate  the  papers  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scheme  of  values  previously  agreed  upon,  after 
a  thoro  discussion  of  selected  papers,  and  report  the  results  to 
the  City  Superintendent,  who  keeps  in  his  office  a  complete  and 
permanent  record  of  the  percentages  attained  by  every  candi- 
date. 
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The  standard  of  scholarship  set  up  by  these  examinations 
last  June  was  approximately  that  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board.  An  example  of  the  parity  of  the  two  stand- 
ards may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  out  of  441  papers  written  by 
candidates  from  the  Morris  High  School  for  the  C.  E.  E.  B., 
and  1034  for  the  City  Superintendent,  the  percentages  of  pa- 
pers in  the  two  series  rated  as  passing,  differed  by  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that' these  examinations 
are  compulsory.  To  be  sure,  no  one  can  receive  a  diploma  who 
has  not  satisfactorily  completed  the  requirements  of  the  course 
of  study  and  passed  the  written  examinations  of  the  City  Super- 
intendent, but  a  certificate,  duly  signed  and  sealed,  is  awarded 
to  any  pupil  who  completes  the  course  of  study  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  the  school. 

To  summarize  what  I  have  said,  the  board  of  superintendents 
in  New  York  City  is  in  virtual  control  of  the  schools ;  in  addi- 
tion to  scholarship  and  insight,  the  City  Superintendent  has 
courage  and  executive  ability  commensurate  with  his  great  legal 
authority;  the  politicians  have  folded  their  tents  and  withdrawn 
from  the  ground  occupied  by  the  schools ;  the  teacher's  tenure 
of  office,  salary,  and  pension  are  insured  by  statute  law ;  the  prin- 
cipal has  the  largest  liberty  in  the  selection  of  text-books  and 
supplies,  and  has  all  the  inrtuence  he  deserves  in  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  his  teachers;  the  great  size  of  the 
schools,  the  rapid  shrinkage  of  classes,  and  the  semi-annual  re- 
organization have  caused  the  creation  of  departments  and  have 
made  syllabuses  a  necessity ;  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  encour- 
aging the  college  to  ascertain  for  itself  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates  that  knock  at  its  gate  for  admission  is  quite  unani- 
mous ;  and  the  City  Superintendent's  uniqiie  scheme  of  uniform 
written  examinations  for  graduation  is  likely  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  setting  the  standard  of  scholarship  for  the 
public  secondary  schools  of  the  Empire  State. 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edltation  of 
THE  State  of  New  York 
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COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    EXAMINATION    BOARD 

FOURTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY 
THE    EXAMINATIONS    OF     I9O4 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  College 

Organization  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  November  7, 
1903,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  was  re- 
elected chairman;  Professor  Tyler  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  was  re-elected  vice-chairman ;  and 
Professor  Fiske  of  Columbia  University  was  re-elected  secre- 
tary. Dean  Crane  of  Cornell  University,  President  Woolley 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  Mr.  Croswell  of  the  Brearley 
School  were  re-elected  to  serve  with  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  as  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  constitution  of  the  Board  was 
amended  in  the  manner  recommended  at  the  meeting  of  May 
16,  1903.  Under  the  new  constitution,  any  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States  which  has  a  freshman  or  entering 
class  of  not  less  than  fifty  students  may,  by  vote  of  the  Board, 
be  admitted  to  membership;  and  representatives  of  the  second- 
ary schools  may  be  appointed  by 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

E^ch  association  may  appoint  one  secondary-school  represen- 
tative for  every  three  colleges  and  universities  represented  in 
such  association  and  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Board, 
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provided,  however,  that  one  representative  may  be  appointed 
upon  the  admission  to  the  board  of  one  such  college  or  univer- 
sity, and  provided  further,  that  the  number  of  secondary-school 
representatives  appointed  by  any  one  association  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  five.  Representatives  of  secondary  schools  may 
also  be  appointed  directly  by  the  Board  to  the  number  of  five. 
During  the  year  just  past  the  membership  of  the  Board  has 
been  increased  by  the  admission  of  Harvard  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  of  the  Western  Reserve  University 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Furthermore,  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  has  appointed  to  the 
Board  as  representative  of  the  secondary  schools  Mr.  William 
Gallagher  of  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  appointed 
to  the  Board  as  secondary-school  representative  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Harris  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  mentioned  in 
Publications         previous  reports  of  the  secretary  the  follow- 
ing have  been  issued  to  date : 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  .  .  September  i,  1903 
This  report  publislied  in  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1903, 
was  printed  also  separately  for  free  distribution  among  those  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Board.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Board  during  the  third  year  of  its  existence  and  is  accompanied  by  statis- 
tical tables  showing  in  detail  the  more  important  results  of  the  examina- 
tions. 

Document   No.    i6 December   i,   1903 

This  document  contains  the  constitution  and  plan  of  organization  of 
the  Board,  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  were  offered  in 
1904.  detailed  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  each  subject,  the  names 
of  the  examiners  appointed  to  frame  questions  for  use  at  the  examina- 
tions of  1904,  the  time  schedule  of  the  examinations  held  June  20-25,  1904, 
and  instructions  to  candidates  and  teachers.  .\  copy  of  this  document 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Document   No.    17 March   25,   1904 

List  of  places  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  e.xamina- 
tions  June  20-25,  1904. 

Document  No.  18 April  20,  1904 

Instructions  to  supervisors  in  charge  of  examinations. 
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Document  No.  19 July  9,  1904 

List  of  subjects  in  which  examinations  will  be  offered  in  1905,  time 
schedule  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  June  19-24,  1905,  and  revised  in- 
structions to  candidates  and  teachers. 

Examination  Questions  of  1904 August  30,   1903 

This  volume,  published  for  the  Board  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  may  be  obtained 
thru  any  bookseller  for  sixty  cents  a  copy.  It  contains  all  the  ques- 
tion papers  of  1904,  together  with  the  names  of  the  examiners  who  framed 
the  questions  in  each  subject  and  of  the  readers  who  rated  the  answer- 
books  in  each  subject.  It  includes  also  a  brief  account  of  the  organization 
and  aims  of  the  Board.  It  contains  112  pages  and  is  provided  with  an 
index. 

During  the  past  year  no  important  admin- 
Administration     istrative" changes  have  been  made  in  the  office 

of  the  secretary.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  seem  to  be  more  thoroly 
appreciated  and  uaderstood  tlian  in  previous  years'.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  following  statistical  tables  indicates,  for  example, 
that  the  applications  filed  by  candidates  were  this  year  much 
more  accurately  and  completely  filled  out  than  hitherto.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  candidates  for  examination,  the  number  of  candi- 
dates failing  to  specify  their  residence  diminished  from  10  to 
7;  the  number  of  candidates  failing  to  specify  their  age  di- 
minished from  23  to  10;  the  number  failing  to  indicate  their 
preparatory  school  diminished  from  71  to  28;  and  the  number 
failing  to  indicate  the  college  of  their  choice  diminished  from 
109  to  104. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  impress  upon  candi- 
dates and  their  teachers  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Board.  Two  years  ago  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  rule  whereby  candidates  failing  to  file  their 
applications  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  should  be  required  to  pay  an  extra  fee  of  five 
dollars.  Last  year  this  extra  fee  was  collected  from  106 
candidates.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  announcement  in 
regard  to  the  extra  fee  required  in  the  case  of  belated  applica- 
tions was  made  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  in  the  cata- 
log of  every  college  and  university  interested  in  the  work  of 
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the  Board,  there  were  received  this  year  no  less  than  133  such 
appHcations. 

The  work  of  the  Board  has  continued  to  enjoy  the  co-opera- 
tion of  important  institutions  scattered  thruout  the  country, 
even  in  cases  where  they  have  not  as  yet  become  members  of 
the  Board.  The  following  institutions,  not  members  of  the 
Board,  placed  at  its  disposal  accommodations  and  supervision 
for  examinations  this  year : 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

Northwestern  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Vanderbilt  University 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  school 
authorities  of  Frankfort,  Germany,  furnished  the  Board  with 
accommodations  and  supervision  for  examinations  held  in  that 
city. 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  authorities  of  Oxford  University  have  at  present 
under  consideration  a  proposition  whereby  the  examinations 
of  the  Board  may  be  recognized,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
American  students,  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  matricu- 
lation examinations,  or  "  Responsions,"  of  that  institution. 
If  this  proposition  is  acted  upon  favorably,  American  candi- 
dates for  Rhodes  scholarships  will  become  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment upon  passing  the  Board's  examinations,  and  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  Oxford  University  to  hold  special  ex- 
aminations for  such  candidates. 

The  Board's  examinations  were  used  at  a  number  of  points 
as  a  basis  for  the  award  of  competitive  scholarships.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  were  the  award  at  New  York  City  of  the 
Pulitzer  scholarships,  for  which  there  were  fifty  candidates, 
the  highest  percentage  (91  per  cent.)  being  obtained  by 
William  Schreiber,  a  pupil  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School,  and  the  award  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of  a  competitive 
scholarship  offered  by  the  Intercollegiate  Alumnre  Association, 
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this  scholarship  being  won  by  Miss  Ehzabeth  Young  of  St. 
Mary's  School,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Miss  Young,  who  obtained 
an  average  percentage  of  83,  was  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
Vassar  College. 

The  Board's  requirements  in  mathematics 
Requirements  have  been  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the 

recommendations  made  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society.  The  recommendations  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  almost  every  college  and  university  in 
the  United  States,  the  holding  of  mathematical  examinations 
in  the  future  will  be  considerably  simplified.  Under  the  new 
formulation,  elementary  algebra  will  include  the  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  progressions,  but  will  exclude  permutations 
and  combinations  and  also  logarithms. 

The  Board's  requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek  have  been 
the  subject  of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  a  special 
committee.  The  committee  has  already  recommended  the 
dropping  of  the  examinations  in  Latin  /;,  /,  A',  and  in  Greek  d, 
e.  It  has  recommended  also  the  establishment  of  two  new 
examinations,  one  in  the  translation  at  sight  of  Latin  poetry, 
and  the  other  in  the  translation  of  Homer  at  sight.  These 
recommendations  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
and  will  be  put  into  effect  without  delay.  Certain  other 
recommendati(jns,  affecting  ])rincipallv  the  examinations  in 
Latin  and  Greek  prose  composition,  are  still  under  discussion. 

The  examiners  for  1904  were  appointed  not 
\yorkoftheEx-   j^j^j.  ^j^^,^  October.    190^,  so  that  the  work 

upon  the  question  papers  began  very  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  college  year. .  The  full  list  of  ex- 
aminers for  1904  was  as  follows: 

BOTANY 
William  Francis  Ganong Professor  of  Botany,  Smith  College 

Univer^ily  of  \sw    Mniii^w  ck.  A.  I!  .  iS3i.  ami   A.    M.,   IBS');    Harvard  University,   A.  1!., 
1887;  University  of  Munich,  I'h.  I>..  1804. 

Henrietta  Edgecomb  Hooker,  Professor  of  Botany,  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege 

Syracuse  University.  Ph.  B.,  iPS".  I'h.  M..  iffl".  a.id  Ph.  I).,  1888. 

Louis  Murbach.  .Teacher  of  Biology,  Central  High  School.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ultversity  of  \!i;Si.jn,  P'l.  li..  18H).  a-il  ll.   '^..  i8ji;    Uni  versity  of  Leipzig,  Ph.  I).,  i8q4. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Leverett  Mears Professor  of  Chemistry,  Williams  College 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1874;    University  of  Gottingen,  Ph.  D.,  1876;    Williams  College, 
M.  A.,  1888. 

Charlotte  Fitch  Roberts Professor  of  Chemistry,  Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College,  B.  A.,  1880;  Yale  University,  Ph.  D.,  i8g4. 

Albert  C.  Hale Teacher  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Rochester,  A.  M.,  1872;  University  of  Heidelberg,  Ph.  D.,  i83o. 

DRAWING 

Alfred  Dwight  Foster  Hamlin,  Adjunct  Professor  9f  Architecture,  Colum- 
bia University 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1875,  and  A.  M.,  1885. 

Charles  L.  Adams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Manton  Elwell  Merchant,  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

Francis  Hovey  Stoddard. ..  .Professor  of  English,  New  York  University 

Amherst  College.  A.  B.,  i86q,  and  A.  M.,  1886. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Union  College 

Harvard  University,  A.   B.,  1883:   University  of  Halle,  Ph.  D..  1892. 

Helen  Josephine  Robins,  Teacher  in  Miss  Baldwin's  School,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  iSga. 

FRENCH 

Adolphe  Cohn,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Columbia  University 

University  of  Paris,  A.  B.,  1868,  I,L.  B.,  1873,  and  A.  M.,  1874. 

Adolph  Rambeau,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 

University  of  Wittenberg,  A.  B.,  1871,  and  Ph.  D.,  1877. 

Isidore  Henry  Bowles  Spiers,  Teacher  in  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oxford  University,  B.  .\.,  1878,  and  M.  A.,  1880. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Albert  Perry  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  Col- 
gate University 

Colgate  University,  A.  B.,  t87g,  and  A.  M.,  1882;  Harvard  University,  A.  M.,  1892. 

Florence  Bascom. ..  .Associate  Professor  of  Geology.  Bryn  Mawr  College 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  A.  and  B.  L.,  1S82,  B.  S.,  1884,  and  M.  A.,  1887;  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Ph.  D.,  1893. 

William  Henry  Snyder,  Teacher  of  Science,  Worcester  Academy,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Colby  College,  A.  B.,  1885;  Harvard  University,  A.  M..  1888. 

GERMAN 

Marion  Dexter  Learned,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  A.   B.,  i38o,  and  A.   M.,  1883;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.   D., 
1887. 
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Hans  Froelicher,  Professor  of  German,  The  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more 

University  of  Ztirich,  Pli.  D.,  1888. 

Thomas    Stockham    Baker.    Teacher   of    Modern    Languages,    The   Jacob 
Tome  Institute,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  IJ.  A.,  i8gi,  and  Ph.  I).,  181^5. 

GREEK 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth. Professor  of  Greek,  Harvard  University 

Swanhmore  College,  A.  II.,  1876;  Harvard  University,  A.  H.,  1878;  University  of  (ibttingen. 
Ph.  U.,  1884. 

Edward   Henry   Spieker,    Associate   Professor   of  Greek   and   Latin,   The 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  A.  B..  i87«,  and  l"i.  D..  1882. 

Robert  Porter  Keep,  Principal  of  Miss  Porter's  School  for  Girls,  Farm- 
ington.  Conn. 

Yale  University,  B.  A.,  1865,  and  Ph.  D.,  1869. 

HISTORY 

William  Isaac  Hull Professor  of   History,   Swarthmore   College 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  D.,  1892. 

Charles    Francis    Adams    Currier,    Professor    of    History,    Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1887,  and  A.  M.,   1888. 

Elizabeth  Briggs,  Teacher  of  History,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  N.  Y. 

(tradiiate  of  Harvard  Annex,  1887;  Cornell  University.  A.  M.,  iSyi. 

LATIN 
Charles   Edwin   Bennett Professor  of   Latin,   Cornell   University 

Brown  University.  A.  B.,  1878. 

John  Howell  Westcott,  Musgrave  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University 

Princeton  University,  1877,  \.  M.,  1880.  .ind  I*h.  D.,  1887. 

William   Henry  Klapp.   Head  Master  of  the  Episcopal   Academy,   Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Harvard  University,  A.  B..  iS?!;   I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  M.  I)..  1876. 

MATHEMATICS 
Frank  Nelson  Cole Professor  of  Mathematics.  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B..  1882,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  1).,  1886. 

Thomas  Gushing  Esty.  .Professor  of  Mathematics.  University  of  Rochester 

Amherst  College,  B.  A..  1893,  and  M.  A.,  1897. 

Arthur  Schultze,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  The  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Kiel.  Ph.  D.,  1887. 

PHYSICS 

Edward  Leamington  Nichols Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University.  B.  S..  1875;  University  of  Ooltingen.  Ph.  D..  1879. 

Francis  Cuyler  Van  Dyck.   Professor  of   Physics  and  Experimental   Me- 
chanics. Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  A.  B.,  1865,  and  A.  M.,  1868;  Union  University,  Ph.  D.,  1888. 

Frank  Rollins,  Teacher  in  the   Morris  High   School,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B..  1889:  Columbia  University,  Ph.  D.,  1902. 
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SPANISH 

Hugo  Albert  Rennert,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
University   of  Pennsylvania 

UiliverMty  of    IVan^ylvaiiui,    li.  Sc,  1876,  LL.  B.,  1881,  and  M.  A.,  1890;  University  ol  Frei- 
burg, Ph.  U.,  iSgj. 

Fonger  DeHaan. ..  .Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Bryn  Mawr    College 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

Camille  Fontaine,  Teacher  of  Romance  Languages,  The  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Paris,  B.  L.,  1874,  B.  D.,  1876,  and  L.  D.,  1877. 

The  five  representatives  of  the  secondary 
on'^Rlvi^ion'"'""  schools   met   on    Saturday,    February   20,    to 

make  a  preHminary  inspection  of-rfhe  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  examiners.  On  Friday,  March  4,  the 
committee  on  revision,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  secondary  schools  together  with  the  thirteen  chief  ex- 
aminers, met  and  spent  the  entire  day  in  the  discussion  of  the 
questions.  As  a  result  several  of  the  question  papers  were 
modified  in  important  respects.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  revision  all  felt  that  their  discussion  could  not  fail  to 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  question  papers.  An  examination  of 
Table  VII,  which  follows  at  a  later  point  in  this  report,  would 
appear  to  justify  such  an  opinion. 

The  examinations  were  held  during  the  week 
lions*       ^^^^    '  beginning  Monday,   June   20,   in  accordance 

with  the  time  schedule  printed  on  pages  50-51 
of  Document  No.  16.  The  total  number  of  candidates  ex- 
amined was  18 1 7,  an  increase  of  197  over  the  number  ex- 
amined in  1903,  and  of  455  over  the  corresponding  number  for 
1902. 

The  candidates  attending  the  Board's  examinations  in  1903 
and  1904,  if  classified  according  to  the  points  at  which  they 
were  examined,  are  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

New  England  Middle  States        South  and  West 

1904 292  1247  280 

1903 224  1026  370 

^-68  +221  —90 

An  inspection  of  this  table  shows  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates examined  in  the  New  England  States  has  increased  by 
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30  per  cent.,  the  number  of  candidates  examined  in  the  Middle 
States  has  increased  by  about  21  per  cent.,  while  the  number 
of  candidates  examined  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  has 
decreased  by  about  24  per  cent. 

The  candidates  classified  according  to  the  institutions  that 
they  expected  to  enter  are  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

New  England  Middle  States        South  and  West 

1904 436  1247  30 

1903 314  1183  14 

+  122  +64  +16 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
candidates  expecting  to  enter  the  Xew  England  colleges  and 
universities  amounts  to  about  40  per  cent.,  while  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  candidates  expecting  to  enter  other  institu- 
tions is  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  tables  given  above  is 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  candidates  from  the  South  and 
West.  The  writer  begs  to  suggest  as  a  possible  explanation 
that  somewhat  depressed  business  conditions  thruout  the 
country  are  deterring  students  in  the  South  and  West  from 
seeking  an  education  at  the  Eastern  colleges  and  universities. 

The  examinations  were  held  at  139  points,  of  which  seven 
were  in  Europe,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

T.\BLE  I 

Pl.\ces  at  which  E.xaminations  were  Held  June  20-25.  1904.  and  the 
Number  of  Candidates  Examined  at  each   Place 

North  .\tlantic  Divisio.v 

Maine:  Massachusetts: 

Bangor   i              Boston    yj 

Portland    20              Duxbiiry    6 

—  21         Fall  River   i 

New    Hampshire:                                         Great   Barrington    7 

Concord    12  Groton    4 

Exeter    8  Hudson    3 

—  20        North  Adams   7 

Vermont :  Norwood    7 

Burlington    i  South  Hadley   17 

North   Bennington    I  Snringfield    29 

Saxton's  River   6  Wcllcsley   13 

St.   .Mbans    i  Worcester    12 

—  q  — M3 
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Rhode  Island : 
Providence    . 


96 


Connecticut : 

Bridgeport    ig 

Hartford    21 

Lakeville    6 

New  Haven    15 

Stamford    28 

Washington    7 

New  York : 

Albany    9 

Binghamton    6 

Brooklyn    77 

Buffalo   17 

Elmira    5 

Gloversville    2 

Hamilton    o 

Ithaca    28 

Lake   Placid    i 

Malone   i 

Manlius    4 

New  Paltz i 

New  York : 

Barnard    College 227 

Columbia   University. ..  .483 
New    York    University : 
University   Heights....     8 
■Washington   Square...  35 

Poughkeepsie    20 

Rochester    15 

Schenectady    3 

Sea   Cliff    I 

Southampton   2 

Syracuse    7 

Utica    6 

Watertown    i 

Yonkers    ; 23 

—982 
New  Jersey : 

Asbury   Park    5 

Bordentown    ^^ 

Jersey  City   14 

Morristo wn    8 

Newark    •.  58 

New  Brunswick   9 

Paterson    ■■. 12 

Plainfield   S 

Princeton    S 

Trenton    5 

—154 


Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  42 

Bethlehem   ....- 5 

Erie  6 

Harrisburg    2 

Hollidaysburg   5 

Lancaster    3 

Mercersburg  8 

Philadelphia 28 

Reading    2 

Washington    i 

Wilkes-Barre    7 

—109 


South   Atlantic  Division 
Delaware : 
Wilmington    


Maryland : 

Baltimore    9 

Port  Deposit   2 

—  II 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington    7 


Virginia: 

Hampden-Sidney    o 

Lexington    0 

Norfolk    o 


West  Virginia 


North  Carolina: 
Asheville  . . . . 


South  Carolina 


Georgia : 

Atlanta    o 

Savannah    i 


—     I 


Florida 


South   Centr.^l  Division 
Kentucky : 

Danville    2 

Louisville    8 
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Tennessee : 

Memphis  '. 7 

Nashville   o 


Alabama : 

Demopolis   i 

Mobile   o 

Montgomery  3 

Tuscaloosa   i 


Michigan : 

Detroit    6 

Grand  Rapids 2 

Saginaw    2 

—  10 

Wisconsin : 
Milwaukee    4 


Mississippi 


Louisiana : 
New  Orleans 


Texas : 

Austin 
Dallas 


Arkansas : 
Little  Rock 


Oklahoma    

Indian  Territory 


7 
I 
—    8 


Minnesota : 

Duluth    2 

Faribault    5 

Minneapolis    9 

—  16 

Iowa : 

Burlington    i 

Dubuque    2 

Oskaloosa    i 

Sioux  City  4 

—  8 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City   3 

St.  Louis   14 

—  17 


o    North  Dakota 


North  Central  Division 
Ohio: 

Akron   7 

Cincinnati    8 

Cleveland    18 

Columbus    2 

Dayton    3 

Gambier   2 

Youngstown    11 

—  SI 


South  Dakota : 
Sioux  Falls  . 

Nebraska : 

Omaha    .  . . 


Kansas 


Western  Division 
Montana : 

Butte    

Helena    

Indiana : 

Fort  Wayne   o 

Indianapolis    7  Wyoming    

Lima    9 

—  16     Colorado: 

Denver    

Illinois : 

Chicago   40  New  Mexico  .... 

Rock  Island   i 

—  41     .Arizona   
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Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Nevada 


Idaho 


Washington : 
Tacoma    .  . . 


Insular    Territories    and    Depend- 

0  ENCIES 

Hawaii : 

Honolulu    .1 4 

o 
Foreign 
England : 
0        London  5 

France : 
Paris   3 


Oregon : 
Portland 


Germany : 

Berlin    I 

Dresden    6 

Frankfort    i 

Strassburg    o 


Switzerland : 
Geneva   . . 


California : 

Belmont    4 

Los  Angeles  4 

San  Mateo  7  

—  15  1817 

The  following  tal)Ie  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  residence : 

TABLE  II 
Candidates   for    Examination    Classified   according   to  'Residence 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Maine    22 

New  Hampshire   9 

Vermont    12 

Massachusetts    128 

Rhode  Island   2 

Connecticut   75 

New  York 920 

New  Jersey  201 

Pennsylvania    , 129 

1498 

South    Atlantic   Division 

Delaware    4 

IMaryland    11 

District  of  Columbia  ....  13 

Virginia    2 

West  Virginia   i 

North   Carolina    o 

South  Carolina   o 

Georgia    2 

Florida    I 


North  Central  Division 

Ohio    55 

Indiana    12 

Illinois    46 

Michigan    10 

Wisconsin    

Minnesota    

Iowa    

Missouri    

North   Dakota    

South   Dakota    

Nebraska    

Kansas    


12 
12 
10 
12 

2 

4 

2 

2 
—  179 


South  Central  DmsiON 

Kentucky   

Tennessee    

Alabama    

Mississippi    

Ijjuisiana  

Texas    

34     Arkansas    


10 
4 
7 
1 
I 

II 
5 
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Oklahoma  

Indian  Territory 

Western  Division 

Montana   

Wyoming    

Colorado  

New  Mexico  . . . . 

Arizona  

Utah    

Nevada  

Idaho   

Washington    

Oregon   

CaHfornia   


I         Insular    Territories 

O  ENCIES 

—    40     Hawaii    


AND    Depend- 


3 

o 

6 

I 

o 

I 

o 

I 

4 

4 
14 
—    34 


Foreign 
Canada   . . . . 

Cuba    

England  .  . . 
France  . .  . . 
Germany  . . . 
Mexico  . . . . 
Switzerland 


Residence  not  given. 


-    20 
7 

1817 


The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  age : 

TABLE  III 
Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Age 


Age 

Thirteen  years 

Fourteen  "   

Fifteen  "  

Sixteen  "  

Seventeen  "  

Eighteen  "   

Nineteen  "  

Twenty  "  

Twenty-one  "  

Twenty-two  ''   

Twenty-three         "  

Twenty-four  "   

Twenty-five  "  

Twenty-six  "  

Twenty-seven         "  

Twenty-eight         "  

Twenty-nine  "   

Thirty  "   

Thirty-one  "   

Thirty-two  "   

Thirty-three  "  

Thirty-four  "   

Fifty-four  "  

Age  not  stated ,0 


Number  of  Candidates 

I 

6 

100 

310 

482 

458 

239 

lOS 

53 

17 

10 

5 

4 

4 


1817 
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The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  the  secondary  school  attended : 

TABLE  IV 

Candidates  for  Examination  Classified  according  to  Schools 

North  Atlantic  Division 
Maine: 

Guilford High  School    I 

Portland  Deering   High    School 2 

High   School 8 

The    Waynflete    School 5 

Westbrook  Seminary    2 

New  Hampshire : 

Concord  St.  Paul's  School 11 

Exeter  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 6 

Keene  High    School I 

Kingston    Sanborn   Seminary i 

Lisbon  High    School I 

Littleton   High   School I 

Vermont : 

Bellows    Falls  Bellows  Falls  High  School 2 

Burlington    High    School I 

Newport    Newport    Academy    I 

North   Bennington.  .North  Bennington  High  School I 

Saxton's   River Vermont    Academy 3 

Springfield  Springfield  High  School I 

St.  Albans St.  Albans  High  School I 

Massachusetts : 

Adams   High    School 3 

Andover   Phillips  Andover  Academy 3 

Punchard  High   School 

Ashburnham    Gushing   Academy 

Boston    English  High  School 

Emerson's   (Miss)   School  for  Girls 

Girls'  High  School 

Winsor's    ( Miss)    School 

Brockton    High  School : . . .  . 

Cambridge   Gilman    School 

Latin   School 

Canton   High    School 

Charlestown   Eaton  Preparatory   School 

Chelsea   High    School 

Chicopee  High    School 

Dalton  High    School 

Duxbury  Powder   Point   School 6 

Gloucester  High  School 7 

Great   Barrington .  . .  Searles   High    School I 
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Greenfield    High    School a 

Prospect  Hill  School 2 

Groton    Groton    High   School 

Haverhill  High   School 

Holyoke  High    School 14 

Hudson    High    School 

Ipswich   Manning  High  School 

Lee  High   School 

Leominster   High    School 

Lexington   High    School 

Manchester  High   School 

Marblehead High    School 

Marion  Tabor  Academy 

Marlborough  High   School 

Natick  High   School 

Walnut  Hill   School 

New  Bedford High   School 

Newburyport    High   School 

North  Adams Drury   High   School 3 

Northampton   High    School 4 

Northfield    Northfield  Seminary 3 

Norton  Wheaton   Seminary 2 

Norwood  High    School 6 

Peabody High    School I 

Pittsfield    High    School 3 

Hall   School  for  Girls i 

Roxbury   High   School i 

Salem  High    School 2 

Southboro  St.  Mark's  School ■ 3 

South   Braintree ....  Thayer  Academy 2 

South  Byfield Dummer  Academy 2 

Springfield   Central   High   School 

French-American  Academy   

MacDuffie   School 

The  Elms 

Stockbridge   High    School 

Swampscott   High    School 

Uxbridge    High   School 

Wakefield    High    School 

Ware   High    School 

Watertown    Cambridge  Country   School 

Westboro   High    School 

West  Boylston High    School 

Westfield    High    School 

West    Newton High    School 

West   Springfield High    School 

Winthrop   High   School 

Worcester   Worcester  Academy 

Rhode  Island: 

Newport   St.   George's   School 

Providence   Friends'    School 
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Connecticut : 

Bridgeport   Courtland   School i 

High    School ." 14 

Danbury   High    School i 

Enfield    High    School 2 

Farmington    Miss  Porter's  School I 

Greenwich  Greenwich  Academy 2 

Hartford    High    School 9 

Lakeville    Hotchkiss    School 6 

Lynn  Boxwood  School   2 

New   Britain High    School 10 

New  Haven University    School 4 

New  London  Williams  Memorial  Institute i 

Norwalk    Baird's    (Miss)    Institute i 

Connecticut  Military  Academy 2 

Norwich   Norwich   Free  Academy 3 

Pomfret  Center  ....  Pomfret    School 2 

Seymour  High   School i 

Simsbury    High    School 2 

Westminster   School I 

Stafford    Springs.  ...  Stafford    High   School 2 

Stamford    Betts  Academy 21 

High   School I 

Manor  School I 

Stratford   High  School 2 

Washington  The  Gunnery  School 4 

Wykeham    Rise 3 

Waterbury   High    School I 

St.  Margaret's  School i 

Westport   Staples   High    School I 

Winsted  Gilbert   School 4 

Woodstock    Woodstock   Academy I 

Unionville   High    School I 

New  York : 

Albany    High    School I 

State  Normal   High  School 2 

Auburn    , .'\uburn  Academic  High  School I 

Binghamton  Central  High   School S 

Boonville    High    School 1 

Briarcliff  Manor.  ..  .Briarcliff    School " 1 

Brooklyn   Adelphi    Academy 8 

Berkeley    Institute I 

Boys'  High  School 26 

Commercial  High  School I 

Eastern  Evening  High  School I 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School 8 

Girls'  High  School 7 

Heffley  Preparatory  School I 

Latin  School i 

Manual  Training  High  School 4 
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Brooklyn Polytechnic  Preparatory  School 7 

Pratt    Institute 3 

Buffalo  Central  High  School I 

Franklin   School 2 

Lafayette  High   School l 

Masten   Park   High   School 2 

Nichols  School I 

St.  Margaret's  School 3 

Canandaigua   Granger    Place    School 2 

Carmel   Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women i 

Chester   High    School i 

Clinton    High    School 2 

Dobbs  Ferry Mackenzie  School 4 

Elmira    Free  Academy i 

Far  Rockaway High   School I 

Fulton    High  School i 

Garden  City St.   Paul's   School 8 

Gloversville    High   School 3 

Hempstead    High   School i 

Ithaca    Cascadilla    School 30 

High   School 16 

University  Preparatory  School S 

Jamaica    High   School i 

State    Normal    School i 

Jamestown  High   School i 

Kingston    Kingston   Academy I 

Lakemont    Starkey   Seminary I 

Long  Island  City.  ..High    School 2 

Malone    Franklin    Aca<lemy I 

Manlius   St.  John's   School 4 

Medina   High   School i 

Middleburgh   High   School i 

Mohegan    Mohcgan    Lake    School 4 

Mount  Vernon High   School 4 

Lockwood  Collegiate  School S 

New  Brighton Staten    Island    Academy I 

Ne wburg   Newburg    Academy 5 

New  Lebanon   Au  Sable  Forks  Union   Free  School i 

New  Rochelle   High   School 3 

New  York ,'\llcn    School 3 

Barnard    Classes 5 

Barnard   School   for   Boys 10 

Barnard    School   for  Girls 2 

Berkeley  School g 

Blake    School    2 

Brearley    School 8 

Browning    School    2 

Callisen's   CDr.)    School i 

Chapin  Collegiate  School 5 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 2 

Collegiate   School    6 
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New  York Columbia    Grammar    School 31 

Columbia    Institute 3 

Comstock  School : 8 

Cooper  Union I 

Craigie   School    i 

Cutler  School   14 

De   Lancey    School I 

De  Witt  Clinton  High  School 93 

Dwight   School 9 

Eastern   District   High   School 2 

Ethical   Culture   School 13 

Evening  High   School i 

Finch's    (Mrs.)    School i 

Friends'  Seminary  5 

Gerrish's    (Miss)    School 6 

Groff  School   4 

Hamilton   Institute    6 

Harlem  Evening  High  School 2 

High   School  of  Commerce 5 

Horace  Mann  School 80 

Irving   School 8 

Jacobi's    (Miss)    School 3 

Kohut   School 4 

Lake   School    i 

Lc  Baron   Drumm   School i 

Loyola   School    7 

Madison   School  for  Girls 3 

Manhattan    College i 

Morris   High    School 7' 

Morse   and   Rogers    School 3 

Nathan   Hale   School 2 

New   York    Collegiate   Institute 3 

New  York  Preparatory   School 9 

Normal   College   7 

Ornstein's   (Miss)    Classes 2 

Park  Avenue  School 5 

Rayson's    (Misses)    School 6 

Sachs's   Collegiate   Institute  for  Boys 10 

Sachs's  Collegiate  Institute   for  Girls 8 

Senftner    School    2 

St.  Ann's  School 2 

St.  John  Baptist  School i 

St.  Mary's  School 4 

Syms   School 2 

Trinity    School    20 

Veltin  School    2 

Wadleigh  High  School 23 

Woodbridge   School    16 

Nyack   Overlook  Latin   School 1 

Oneonta  Oneonta    Normal    School i 

Ossining  Holbrook's   (Dr.)    School 3 
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Peekskill    Peekskill   Military   Academy l 

Pelham  Manor Hazen's    (Mrs.)    School I 

Poughkeepsie  High   School l 

Putnam  Hall   5 

Quincy    School 7 

Riverview   Military   Academy 6 

Richmond  Hill High    School I 

Rochester  Columbia   School 2 

East    High    School 3 

Hake's    (Miss)    School 1 

Mechanics   Institute    I 

Rye   Rye    Seminary i 

Saratoga    High    School 1 

Saugerties  High    School 1 

Scarsdale    St.   David's   Hall i 

Schenectady   High    School 3 

Sea   Cliff High    School I 

Southampton    High    School 2 

Syracuse    High    School 2 

Goodyear  Burlingame  School I 

Jenner's  Preparatory  School 1 

University    I 

Tarrytown   Castle    (The)    4 

Hackley    School 2 

Irving   Institute I 

Metcalfs    (Misses)    School 2 

Tonawanda   High    School i 

Troy   Emma    Willard    School I 

High    School I 

Union  Springs  .....  Oakwood    Seminary    I 

Utica   Free   Academy    I 

Watertown   H  igh    School i 

Benfield    Snyder    School 1 

Westfield   High    School 4. 

Yonkers  Highcliffe  Hall   r 

High    School 21 

New  Jersey : 

Atlantic  City   H  igh    School i 

Atlantic    Highlands .  High    School 1 

Bayonne High    School 2 

Blairstown   Blair    Presbyterial    Academy 3 

Bloomfield High  School    4 

Boonton  High   School I 

Bordentown    Bordentown   Military   Institute jo 

Dover  High    School i 

East  Orange High    School 13 

Elizabeth    Battin   High   School 2 

Pingry    School    4 

Vail-Dean    School I 

Englewood    Dwight   School   for  Girls i 
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Englewood High    School 4 

Fort  Lee Collegiate  Institute  of  Holy  Aiigels 6 

Freehold    High    School i 

Glassboro   High    School i 

Hackensack   High    School 3 

Hoboken High   School I 

Hoboken  Academy    3 

Stevens    School 3 

Jersey  City Bergen  School  for  Girls 2 

Hasbrouck   Institute 6 

High   School 2 

Lawrenceville   Lawrenceville   School S 

Montclair    High    School 14 

Military  Academy 4 

Moorestown   Moorestown   Academy i 

Morristown   High    School I 

Morristown  School 7 

Newark    High    School 7 

Newark   Academy II 

Newark   Seminary I 

New   Brunswick. ..  .Rutgers   Preparatory   School 4 

Newton    English  and  Classical  School 2 

Orange    Carteret   Academy I 

High    School 3 

Paterson  Graves's   (Miss)    School I 

High    School 6 

Hoover's    (Miss)    School 2 

Perth  Amboy High    School 5 

Plainfield  Leal's    (Mr.)    School i 

Princeton   High   School 2 

Princeton    School 3 

Railway   High    School 2 

Red  Bank   Shrewsbury   Academy    2 

Ridgewood   Ridgewood  Preparatory  School I 

Rutherford   High    School 3 

South   Orange Jackson's    (Miss)    School 2 

Summit    Kent  Place   School . ." \ 

Summit    Academy I 

Trenton   James  Preparatory  School i 

New  Jersey  State  Model  School 2 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School i 

Westfield  High   School 4 

Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny    Allegheny  Preparatory   School 8 

Allentown   High   School i 

Altoona    High   School I 

Beaver    Beaver  College  Academy i 

Bcllefonte  Bellefonte    Academy I 

Bethlehem  Bethlehem    Preparatory    School 2 

Braddock High    School X 
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California    Southwestern  State  Normal  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania         I 

Erie   High   School a 

George  School The   George    School I 

Germantown Friends'    School I 

Germantown    Academy I 

Harrisbtxrg   Sargeant-Bent   School 2 

Haverford Haverford   School 3 

Hollidaysburg Holliday sburg   Seminary 3 

Johnstown High   School 

Lancaster   Yeates  School 

Lititz    Linden    Hall    Seminary 

Mansfield   Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

Mercersburg   Mercersburg    Academy 

Myerstown    Albright   College    

Newcastle   High    School 

Ogontz    Cheltenham   Academy 

Oil  City Earp   Academy 

High    School 

Philadelphia  Blight    School 

Case  and  Child  School 

Central   High   School 

De  Lancey  School 

Friends'   Central   School 

Girard   College    ■. 

iHigh  School  for  Girls 

Hill's   (Miss)   School 

Holman  School  for  Girls 4 

William   Pcnn   Charter  School 4 

Pittsburg  Alinda  College  Preparatory  School 2 

Central   High   School 4 

Gleim's  (Miss)  School  for  Girls I 

Pittsburg  Academy 3 

Shadyside   Academy 8 

Westminster  Place  School 6 


Pottsville    lligh    School. 

.Coll 


Scranton  College    Preparatory    School 

High    School 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Seminary 

School   of  the   Lackawanna 

Uniontown    High    School 

Washington  Caldwell    College 

Westtown    Westtown  Boarding  School 

Wilkes-Barre  Wilkcs-Barre    Institute 

Wilkinsburg  High    School 

Wyalusing   Wyalusing  Public  Scliool 

Wyncote  Chelten   Hills   School 

South  Atlantic  Division 
Delaware : 

Wilmington   Friends'  School , 4 

Wilmington  Military  Academy I 
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Maryland : 

Baltimore  Boys'    Latin    School i 

Marston's  University  School J 

Maryland   State   Normal   School i 

Western  High   School 3 

Port  Deposit Jacob   Tome    Institute i 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington    Central  High  School 2 

Columbia   School   for  Boys i 

Emerson   Institute I 

Friends'    Select    School 2 

McKinley   Manual  Training  School I 

National    Cathedral    School 3 

Washington   School 6 

Western  High  School i 

Virginia : 

Alexandria    Episcopal  High  School i 

Norfolk   Norfolk   Academy i 

Staunton    Virginia  Female  Institute i 

North  Carolina : 

Asheville   Asheville  School 2 

Durham   Trinity  College  I 

Florida : 

Jacksonville:  Duval   High   School I 


South  Central  Division 

West  Virginia : 

Bethany  Bethany   College i 

Kentucky : 

Harrodsburg  Beaumont   College ? i 

J-ouisville   High   School   for   Boys 3 

Scmple  Collegiate  School 3 

Maysville    Hayswood   Seminary I 

Tennessee : 

Memphis   Higbee    School i 

High    School I 

St.  Mary's  School 4 

Thomas's   (Misses)    School i 

Mt.  Pleasant Howard   Institute t 

Alabama : 

Demopolis  High   School r 

Montgomery    High  School  for  Girls I 

Starke's   University   School 2 
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Mississippi : 
Natchez   Stanton   College I 


Texas : 

Dallas    St.  Mary's  Preparatory  School I 

Houston   Massey   Business   College i 

San  Antonio San   Antonio   Academy i 

West  Texas  Military  Academy 2 

Arkansas : 

Fort  Smith High   School I 

Little  Rock Arkansas  Military  Academy i 

Peabody  High   School I 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio: 

Akron   High    School 4 

Canton   High   School i 

Cincinnati   Collegiate    School 3 

Franklin   School I 

Lapton's   (Miss)    School i 

Technical   School 2 

Cleveland    Hathaway-Bro wn    School I 

Mittleberger's   (Miss)    School 3 

University    School lO 

Columbus  Central    High    School i 

Dayton  Common    Schools i 

Steele   High    School 2 

Gambler Harcourt    Place    Academy i 

Kenyon    Military    Academy I 

Mas^illon    High    School r 

Sandusky   High    School i 

Wooster   High    School i 

Youngstown  Baldwin's    (Miss)    School i 

Rayen   High   School 8 

Indiana : 

Indianapolis    Knickerbocker  Hall i 

Tudor    Hall 5 

Lima  Howe  Military  School g 

Illinois : 

Aurora    East  Aurora  High  School i 

Chicago    Armour    Institute I 

Francis   Parker    School I 

Kenwood    Institute    2 

Kirkland    School I 

Ijkcview   High   School I 

Lewis  Institute 2 

Stevan    School l 

University    School 5 
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Chicago University   School   for   Boys 9 

University  School  for  Girls 2 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School ■ i 

Hinsdale    High    School i 

Macomb High    School i 

Morgan  Park Morgan    Park   Academy I 

Oak  Park  High    School 4 

Springfield    High    School 1 

Michigan : 

Detroit    Detroit   University   School 2 

Grand  Rapids Central   High   School 2 

Saginaw Arthur  Hill  High  School 2 

Wisconsin : 

La  Crosse High    School I 

Milwaukee   Milwaukee   Academy 2 

Oshkosh   Normal    School i 

Prairie  du  Sac High    School i 

Minnesota : 

Duluth   High    School i 

Faribault   Shattuck  School 6 

Minneapolis    Central   High   School 3 

Graham    Hall 1 

St.  Paul  Loomis's    (Miss)    School I 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School i 

Winona    High    School I 

Iowa: 

Burlington   High    School I 

Des  Moines  West  Des  Moines  High    School i 

Dubuque    High    School '. 2 

Oskaloosa    Penn    College I 

Sioux  City High    School 2 

Missouri : 

Kansas  City  Prosso    Academy I 

Kidder   '. Kidder  Institute i 

Macon   Blecs   Military  Academy I 

St.  Louis  Central   High   School I 

-Manual    Training    School 2 

Mary  Institute I 

Normal    High    School i 

Smith  Academy   I 

North  Dakota : 

Wahpeton    High    School I 

South   Dakota : 

Sioux  Falls; All    Saints'    School 2 
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Nebraska : 

Omaha  Brownell   Hall    i 

High   School I 

Kansas : 

Topeka Bethany   College    i 

Wichita    High    School i 

Western  Division 

Montana : 
Butte   High    School i 


Colorado : 

Eaton   High    School i 

Colorado  Springs  . .  Cutler  Academy  i 

High    School I 

Denver  East  Side  High  School 3 

Fort  Morgan   High    School i 

Washington : 

Seattle    High    School 2 

Tacoma    High    School i 

Oregon : 

Portland  Portland   Academy 3 

High    School I 

California : 

Eureka  Walter  Kildale's  Preparatory  School i 

Los  Angeles High    School i 

Palo  Alto  Palo  Alto  Academy i 

Pasadena  Throop    Polytechnic   Institute I 

San  Francisco California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts i 

Lyceum   Preparatory   School I 

Murison's  (Miss)   School i 

University  School   i 

Santa  Barbara Hicks   School    i 

High    School I 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu  High    School i 

Oahu   College    3 

Foreign 
England : 

Petersfield  Bedales   School i 

London   Kensington   High   School i 

Rutland    Uppingham I 

France : 

Paris Anglo-  Saxon    School    i 
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Germany : 

Dresden  Franklin  College 6 

Strassburg   American    College ". 1 

Switzerland : 
Geneva  Chateau  de  Lancy ■. 2 

Private  Tutors  36 

Preparatory  School  not  stated 28 

Barnard   Students   20 

Columbia  Students   15 

Cornell   Students 4 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology   Students i 

Vassar   Students    5 

Teachers    College    Students 2 

The  following  table  classifies  the  candidates  for  examination 
according  to  the  class  or  type  of  preparatory  school  attended : 

TABLE  V 

Candidates    for    Examination    Classified    according   to    Type   of 
Secondary'   School  Attended 

TvpE  OF  School  Number  of  Number  of 

Schools  Candidates 

Public  high  schools 215  688 

Academies  and  endowed  schools 47  299 

Private  schools 247  700 

509  1687 

In  this  table  no  account  is  taken  of  candidates  already  ad- 
mitted to  college  or  of  candidates  from  institutions  in  regard 
to  which  the  secretary  is  without  complete  and  accurate  in- 
formation. 

The  followihg  table  shows  the  several  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  to  which  the  candidates  for  examination  declared 
themselves  to  be  seeking  admission : 

TABLE  Vr 

Institutions  to  which   Admission   was    Sought  by  Candidates   for 

Examination 

Amherst   College    3 

Brown  University   3 

Bryn  Mawr  College 27 

Case  School  of  Applied   Science I 
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Colgate  University   4 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 1 

Columbia   University    749 

Columbia  College    236 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 215 

Barnard   College    183 

Teachers  College  g 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 43 

Columbia    Students    41 

Department   not    stated 22 

Cornell   University    251 

Academic   Department 31 

Technical  Schools  184 

Law  School  ^ 

Cornell   Students   4 

Department  not  stated 29 

Dartmouth    College    3 

Harvard   University   7 

Haverford   College    I 

Lehigh  University   4 

Leland   Stanford,  Jr.,  University 4 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 128 

Institute  of  Technology   students 2 

Michigan   School   of   Mines i 

Mount   Holyoke  College 94 

New  York   University 7 

University   College    i 

School   of   Applied   Science 4 

Law  School   I 

Department   not    stated i 

Oberlin   College r 

Princeton   University   20 

Princeton  College   5 

Green  Scientific  School 13 

Department    not    stated 2 

Purdue   University    

Phillips   Andover   Academy 

Smith   College    2g 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Syracuse  L^niversity   

Trinity  College  

Union   University 

University  of  California 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of   Indiana 

University  of  Elaine 

University    of    Michigan 7 

University  of  Pennsylvania 6 

Vassar  College   157 
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Vassar  College  students 2 

Wellesley  College   129 

Wells  College  '. i 

Wesleyan  University   i 

Williams  College  12 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 8 

Worcester    Polytechnic   Institute 2 

Yale  University   20 

Yale  College   10 

Sheffield   Scientific   School 9 

Department   not   stated I 

Preference   not    stated 104 

1817 

The  number  of  separate  institutions  in  this  table  is  42,  as 
against  27  last  year.  The  names  of  17  institutions,  to  which 
there  are  20  applicants  for  admission,  appear  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
thruout  the  country  on  the  part  of  institutions  that  have 
adopted  the  certificate  system  to  make  use  of  the  Board's  ex- 
aminations in  the  case  of  candidates  to  whom,  for  any  reason, 
the  certificate  system  is  inapplicable. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  notice  that  the  number 
of  candidates  taking  the  Board's  examinations  with  a  view  to 
qualifying  for  admission  to  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 
has  increased  from  two  to  four,  the  corresponding  figure  for 
the  University  of  Michigan  has  increased  from  four  to  seven, 
and  for  Purdue  University  it  has  increased  from  one  to  eleven. 
As  in  the  past,  the  work  of  the  readers  was- 
the  Readers  done  at  the  oliSces  of  the  Board  in  New  York. 

.  The  reading  in  each  subject  was  performed 
by  a  committee  of  specialists,  who  as  a  rule  began  their  work 
by  a  discussion  of  the  question-papers  set  in  their  subject. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  begin  the  actual  reading  by  circulating 
among  all  the  readers  in  the  same  subject  a  number  of  answer- 
books  which  were  rated  independently  by  the  different  readers. 
A  comparison  of  the  results  led  to  discussion  and  settled  any 
doubtful  points  that  deserved  special  consideration.  The 
number  of  readers  serving  in  connection  with  the  examinations 
of  this  year  was  78.     In  1903  the  corresponding  number  was 
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65;  in  1902,  54;  and  in  1901,  39.     The  names  of  the  readers 
for  the  present  year  are  given  in  the  following  list : 

BOTANY 

Willard  Winfield   Rowlee,   Assistant   Professor  of  Botany,   Cornell   Uni- 
versity 

Cornell  University,  B.  L.,  1888.  and  D.  Sc.,  l8g3. 

Elsie  Kupfer.  Teacher  of  Biology,  Wadleigh   High   School,   New   York, 
N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  11..  1899,  and  A.  M.,  1901. 

CHEMISTRY 

James  Flack  N'orris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Uiiiveisity,  A.  B.,  iBji,  and  Ph.  D.,  i8g5. 

Charles   Morse  Allen,  Teacher  of  Chemistry,    Pratt   Institute,   Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Weslcyan  University,  B,  A.,  1882,  and  M.  A..  1SS6. 

Victor  John  Chambers,  Tutor  in  Organic  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

University  of  Rochester.  B.  S.,  18^5;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univcisity,  I'h.  D.,  n^oi. 

Charles  Henry  Ellard,  Tutor  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1897,  and  A.  M.,  1900. 

DRAWING 
Samuel  Osgood  Miller Tutor  in  Drawing,  Columbia  University 

Coltimbia  University,  C.  F,.,  i8g5. 

George  Holston.  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Columbia  Grammar  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH 

William  Tenney  Brewster,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

Harvard  University.  A.  li.,  iSgz,  and  A.  M  .  iSgv 

Margaret  Ball Instructor  in  English,   Mount  Holyoke  College 

Mount  Holjoke  College.  A.  B.,  igotj;  ColimiKia   University,  A.  M.,  1^03. 

Ralph  Hartt  Bowles,  Teacher  of  English,  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter.  N.  H. 

Harvard  University,  A.  H.,  1803.  and  A.  M,.  18^6. 

Armour  Caldwell Assistant  in  English.  Columbia  University 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1Q02. 

Daniel   B.    Duncan Teacher   of   English,    Columbia   Grammar    School. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Ph.  B  .  i8.K>. 

William    Echard   Golden,    Teacher    of    English,    Polytechnic    Preparatory 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

InJia'na  University.  A.  H..  1S88.  and  A.  M.     i8.,o. 

Grace   Harriet  Kupfer,  Teacher  of  English,   Park   Avenue   School.   New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  Normal  College,  New  York.  N,  V.,  A.  B.,  i8u2.  New  York  University.  A.  M.,  iqoo. 

Clark  Sutherland  Northup,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Cornell  University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893,  and  Ph.  I)  ,  i8v8. 
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Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt,  Lecturer  in  Public  Speaking,  Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  18Q5,  and  Li-.  H.,  iqoi, 

Edith  Winthrop  Mendall  Taylor,  Instructor  in  English,  Wellesley  College 

Radcliffe  College,  A.  B.,  iSg;. 

FRENCH 

Albert  Schinz Associate  in  French  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

University   of  Neuchatel,  B,  A.,  1888,  and   M.  A.,  1889;  University  of  'J'iibingen,   Ph.  !>., 
189.V 

Luther   Herbert   Alexander,   Tutor   in   French,   The   College   of  the   City 
of  New  York 

University  of  Toronto,  A.  B.,  1883,  and  A.  M.,  1885. 

Frank  Elbert  Brooks,  Instructor  in  French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1890. 

Marie  Karcher  Brooks,  Teacher  in  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Victor   Emmanuel    Francois,   Instructor  in    French,   The   College  of  the 
City  of  New  York 

University  of  Brussels,  A.  B.,  1887;  University  of  Michigan,  A.  M.,  1902. 

Virginia  Newcomb,  Teacher  of  French  and  German,  Short  Hills  School, 
Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  igoo,  and  A.  M.,  igo2. 

Cornelia    Hephzibah    Bulkley    Rogers,   Associate    Professor    of    Romance 
Languages,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  H.,  1884;  Vale  University,  Ph.  D.,  .894. 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux,  Teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin.  Newark 
Academy,   Newark,   N.  J. 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1894. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Richard    Elwood    Dodge,     Professor    of    Geography,    Teachers    College, 
Columbia  University 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1890.  and  A.  .M.,  1894. 

William   Wallace   Clendenin,   Teacher  of   Physiography,   Wadleigh   High 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  Stale  Univctsit'y,  B.  Sc,  18S6,  and   M.  Sc  ,  iSS-^;   Harv.ird  University.  A    M  ,  18.^2. 

GERMAN 

Frank  Vogel,  As'Sociate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,   Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1887,  and  A.  AI.,  1802. 

Emilie  A.  Flintermann. ..  .Instructor  in  German.  Mount  Holyoke  College 

University  of  Michigan,  Ph.   B.,  1898. 

George  Maxwell  Howe Instructor  in  German.   Cornell  University 

Indiana  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  Cornell  University,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

August    Prehn,    Teacher   of   German,    Columbia    Grammar    School.    New 
York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Miinster,  Ph.  D.,  1883. 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy,  Instructor  in  the  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Columbia  University 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  A.  B.,  i8x>;  Columbia  University.  A.   M  .  1S97,  and 
Ph.D.,  1901. 
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Melanie  Constanze  Richardt,  Teacher  of  German,  The  Collegiate  School, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rudolph  Tombo,  Sr Tutor  in  German,  Barnard  College 

University  of  Kostock.  Ph.  L>.,  1870. 

Frederick  H.  Wilkens,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  New  York  Uni- 
versity 

The  Johns  Jlopkins  University,  A.  B.,  1884:  University  of  I^iprig,  Fh.  1>.,  i8qo. 

GREEK 

William   Everett  Waters,  Professor  of   Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
New  York  University 

Vale  University,  H.  A.,  1878,  and  Ph.  I).,  1887. 

Agnes  Baldwin,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Barnard   School  for  Girls, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University.  A.  B.,  i8<)7.  and  A.  M..  iqoo. 

William  Wright   Fisher.  Teacher  of  Greek  and   English,   The  Collegiate 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  University,  A.  B.,  1894;  Harvard  University,  A.  B.,  1845;  New  York  University, 
A.  M  ,  iSqg,  and  Ph.  IJ.,  1900. 

Roscoe  Guernsey Tutor  in  Greek,   Columbia  University 

Union  College.  A.  B.,  i8t>6;  The  Johns  Hopkins  Universily.  Ph.  f).,  igoi. 

Grace  Harriet  Macurdy. ..  .Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College 

RadcliHe  College,  A.  B.,  1888;  Columl>ia  University.  I'h.  I).,  1003. 

Katharine  Campbell  Reiley,  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Veltin   School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  18^5;  Columbia  University.  A.   M.,  \<^z. 

HISTORY 

Herman   Vandenburg   Ames,    Assistant   Professor   of   American   History, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Amherst  College,  A.  B.,  1888;  Harvard  University.  A.  M.,  1800.  and  Ph.  I>..  1P91. 

Elizabeth  Briggs.  Teacher  of  History,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Graduate  of  Harvard  Annex,  1887;  Cornell  University,  A.  M.,  iPqi. 

Sarah  Louise  Hadley Instructor  in  History,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  i8<)6;  Columbia  University,  A.  M..  iqoi. 

Arthur  Charles  Howland,  Instructor  in  History,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University 

Cornell  University,  A.  B.,  1893;   University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ph.  I>.,  1807. 

George    Daniel    Luetscher.    Instructor    in    History,    The    George    School, 
George  School,  Pa. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  B.  I..,  1898;  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Ph.  I).,  igo2. 

Albert   Edward   McKinley,    Professor   of   History.   The   Temple   College, 
Philadelphia,   Pa, 

Uttlversity  of  Chicago.  Ph.  B.,  i8q6;   University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  iqoo. 

George  Douglas  Robins,  Teacher  of  History,  Riverview   Military   Acad- 
emy,  Poughkeepsie,   N.  Y, 

Wesleyan  University,  A,  B,,  1898;  New  Vnrk  l,aw  School,  I.I..  H  .  \t^r^^. 

LATIN 

Nelson  Glenn  McCrea Profes.wr  of  Latin.  Columbia  LIniversity 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  i88j.  A.  M.,  1886.  and  Ph.  D.,  iSi^g. 

Charles  Joseph  Deghuee,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Trinity   School,   New   York, 
N.  Y. 

Columbia  Univerilly.  A.  B„  1884.  A,  M.,  i88^.  and  I..  H.  P..  i8f6. 

Susan  Fowler Teacher  of  Latin,  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1895. 
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Susan    Braley   Franklin,    Teacher   of   Greek   and   Latin,    Ethical   Culture 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1889,  and  Ph.  D.,  1895. 

George  Benjamin  Hussey,  Teacher  in  the  Lyon  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ColLimbi.'i  University,  A.  II.,  1884;  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Ph.  D..  1887. 

Friedrich  Otto  Koenig,  Principal  of  Dr.  Julius  Sachs's  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Munich,  J.  U.  D.,  1887. 

Mary  Corwin  Lane. ..  .Assistant  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Swarthmore  College 

Cornell  University,  A.  H.,  i8g8. 

Edwin    Gaylord    Warner,    Teacher    of    Latin,    Polytechnic    Preparatory 
School.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Amherst  College,  .\.  H.,  1885;  New  York  University,  Ph.  D.,  1S92. 

John  Calvin  Watson Instructor  in  Latin,  Cornell  University 

H.irvard  University,  A.  H.,  1894,  A.  M.,  1900.  and  Ph.  D.,  1902. 

Gertrude  L.  Wolff,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Park  Avenue    School,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  A.  B.,  1896. 

MATHEMATICS 

Robert  Woodworth  Prentiss,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  li.  Sc,  1878,  and  M.  Sc,  18S1. 

Charles  Earle  Bikle,   Adjunct   Professor  of  Mathematics.  Teachers   Col- 
lege, Columbia  University 

Dickinson  College,  A.  H,,  i88fi,  and  A.  M.,  iS8j. 

Elsa  Bowman,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hryn  .Mawr  College,  A.  B.,  1896. 

Robert  Arthur  Bright,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,   Paterson  High   School, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

Yale  University.  Ph.  B.,  1896. 

Hiram   Henry   Denio,,  Teacher  of   Mathematics,    Collegiate   School,   New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University.  B.  S.,  189^. 

Charles  Savage  Forbes.  ..  .Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Columbia  University 

Columbia  Universit\.  .V.  B  ,  1901.  .-\.  M.,  1003.  and  Ph.  D.,  1904. 

John   R.   Gardner,   Teacher   of   Mathematics,   Irving   School,   New   York. 
N.  Y. 

Upper   Iowa   University,  B.  S.,   1890;  State  University  of  Iowa,    C.  E.,  1894;  Upper  Iowa 
University,  M.  S..  tgoo.  ^ 

William    Alan  Johnson,    Teacher    of   Mathematics,    Hasbrouck   Institute, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Ph.  B.,  1904. 

Ernest  H.  Koch,  Jr.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Mackenzie  School,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  R    S.,  iSgy. 

Wilfrid    Ewart    MacDonald,    Instructor    in    Mathematics,    Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Tennessee,  A.  H.,  1901. 

Richard  Morris,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Graphics,  Rutgers  College 

Rutgers  College,  B.  Sc,  1899,  and  M.  Sc,  iqoz. 

Gertrude   Smith Instructor  in   Mathematics,  Vassar  College 

Vassar  College,  A.  B.,  1807.  ^n<^  A.  M..  1003. 

Virgil  Snyder Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Cornell  University 

Iowa  State  College,  B.  Sc,  1889;  University  of  Gottingcn.  Ph.  D..  1894. 
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Roxaoa  H.  Vivian.. Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College,  A.  B.,  1894;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  1901. 

PHYSICS 

Arthur  Willis  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Harvard  University,  A.  H.,  1884;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.,  i88g. 

Joseph  M.  Jameson,  Teacher  of  Physics,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ph.  H..  1893. 

George  Braxton  Pegram Tutor  in  Phydcs,  Columbia  University 

Trinity  College  (North  Carolina).  A.  B.,  18^5;  Columbia  University,  i'h.  D.,  iqoj. 

SPANISH 

Cornelia    Hephzibah    Bulkley    Rogers,    Associate    Professor   of    Romance 
Languages,  Vassar  College 

Wellesley  College.  A.  B.,  1884;  Yale  University,  Ph.  I).,  1894. 

Louis  Alexandre  Roux,  Teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin,  Newark 
Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Brown  University,  A.  B.,  1894. 

The  readers  in  niatliematics  began  their  work  at  half-past 
nine  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  June  21 ;  the  readers  in  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish  began  their  work  on  Wednesday  morning; 
the  readers  in  Latin, on  W'ednesday  afternoon ;  those  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  history,  on  Thursday  morning;  in  Greek,  and 
drawing,  on  Thursday  afternoon;  in  Enghsh,  on  Friday  after- 
noon; and  in  botany  and  geograpliy,  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Except  for  a  few  answer-books  that  were  delayed  in  trans- 
mission, the  work  of  tlie  readers  in  all  subjects  was  com- 
pleted by  July  I . 

The  first  installment  of  the  certificates  was  mailed  to  the 
candidates  on  July  5,  and  the  last  installment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  irregular  cases  and.  of  course,  of 
the  certificates  of  candidates  examined  in  Europe  and  in 
Hawaii,  was  mailed  on  July  9. 

As  usual,  a  considerable  number  of  candidates  failed  to 
write  their  examination  numljers  upon  their  answer-books,  or 
wrote  them  incorrectly.  The  number  of  such  cases  was,  how- 
ever, decidedly  less  than  a  year  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
as  the  work  of  the  Board  goes  on  compliance  with  its  various 
requirements  and  forms  is  secured  in  increasing  degree. 

The  following  tal)Ie  shows  the  results  of  the 
Exam^naUons  **"  examinations,  and  is  of  considerable  interest 
when   taken   in   connection   with   the  similar 
tables  published  in  previous  reports  : 


TABLE  VII 


English 

a.  Reading' 

b.  Study 

History 

a.  Ancient 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern 

c.  English 

d.  American 

Latin 

a.  i.  Grammar 

ii.  Composition 

b.  Caesar 

C.  Cicero 

d.  Virgil,  ^neid,  I-VI.. 

e.  Nepos 

/.  Sallust 

g.  Ovid 

H.  Virgil, Eel. andGeors:. 
i.  Virgil,^neid.VlI-XII 
k.  Cicero.  Am.  and  Sen 
/.  Advanced      Composi 

tion 

m.  Sight  Translation... 

Greek 

a.  \.  Grammar 

ii.  Composition 

b.  Xenophon 

c.  Homer,  Iliad,  I-III.. 

d.  Homer,Iliad,  VI- VIII 
/.  Advanced      Composi 

tion 

^.  Sight  Translation.... 

French 

a.  Elementary  

b.  Intermediate 

c.  Advanced 

German 

a.  Elementary  , 

b.  Intermediate , 

c.  Advanced 


Spanish 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary  Algebra 

i.  To  Quadratics., 
ii.  Quadratics,  etc.. 
iii.  Progressions,  etc. 

b.  Advanced  Algebra 

i.  Series.   

ii.  Theory   of   Equa- 
tions  

c.  Plane  Geometry 

d.  Solid  Geometry 

e.  Trigonometry 

i.  Plane 

ii.  Spherical 


Physics 

Chemistry.. 

Botany 

Geography, 
Drawing. . ., 


1033 
923 


236 
60 

37> 
386 


'OS3 

769 

719 

4S5 

653 

462 

16 

19 

i6 


46. 
539 


169 
165 
176 
127 
9 

122 

149 


661 
330 

55 


Total. 


304 
48 

18 


1060 
1004 
500 

63 

67 
994 
322 

27t 
54 


4335 


18 

7 

157 


3-5 
4-5 


4-7 
■•7 
1.6 
2.6 


^■7 

6.1 
6.2 
6.6 
7.2 
6.1 
('■i 
5-3 
6-3 


8.5 
18.9 
44-5 

7-4 
11.4 


4.0 
■3 


6.9 
3-3 


S-6 


10.8 
9-7 
7.8 


7-4 
4-3 


4.8 
1. 8 


5-4 

l.Q 

12.8 
6.t 


? 


k 


29.4 
22.0 


37-9 
36.2 


2S-9  :  37-' 

14-5  I    39-4 

5.0  I    45.0 

14.6  ;    34.8 

16.8  j   33.9 


/4.S  I  j6.o 


29.5 
18.3 
24.9 
29.2 
40.9 

15-8 
12.5 
25.0 

lOO.O 


15.6 

23-4 


2S.6 

20.7 
20.0 
3I-2 
44-9 
33-3 

19.7 
31-5 


^■7 


22.0 
10.3 


17./ 

26.1 
234 
8-3 


24-S 
22.2 


20-0 
19.2 
13.0 


1-5 
14-7 
9.0 

20.3 
16.7 


16,4 

21.4 
II. o 

22.2 
42.9 
21-7 

2r.4 


30.3 
27.7 
36-7 
3I-I 
28.2 
68.7 
52-7 
.6.7 
25.0 


34-9 
28.4 


30.S 

28.4 
350 
26.7 
22.0 
22.2 

29.5 
33-5 


13  I 

14-7 


i3S 

20.3 
11.7 
18.6 
21.0 


/g.4 

15.0 
7-2 
9-7 

13-5 

*:! 

5-3 


8.9 
10.4 


'0-3 

12.4 
5-5 
9-7 
3-9 


II. 5 

8.7 


33.8 

35-5 

3-6 


34-9 
39.8 
25.0 


S.6 

12.9 

23.0 

7-3 


3S-(} 
38.9 


7-9 
12.5 
16.7 


9-7 
II. I 


20. 1 

30.6  12.3 

22.8  7.8 


32-8  ;    13.4 

28.4  II. 2 

25.5  10.9 


.38.4 
33-3 


2S.Q 

45  3 
43-5 
16.7 
42.9 
49-7 

326 


14.4 
16.7 


10.5 
15-3 
27^ 

8.9 


7-1 
10.2 


11.4 
21.7 
157 
14.8 


U-7 

10,2 
10.7 
8.8 
6.4 
7-1 


II. 5 
12. 1 


9S 

7-1 
9-7 
10.2 
31 


12.3 
8.1 


S.4 

13.0 
14-5 
20.1 


73-S 

II. o 
10.2 

10.4 


/0.7 
16.7 


12.4 

12.2 
132 


15.0 
12.9 
16.2 

10.7 

14. g 


II. I 

17-3 
i-6 

3-» 


9.0 
12-5 


/0.6 

9.8 
15.0 
14.8 
10.9 


12.2 

8.9 
29.9 
13-5 
12.6 
II. o 
25.0 
10.5 
62.5 
50.0 


26.9 
19.7 


77.6 

18.9 

24.9 

13.6 

71 


19.7 
6.7 


14-4 

16.4 

69.1 


77.S 

13- 1 

10.9 
39.6 


16.0 
15.8 
35-4 


I 

■s. 


70.8 
62.6 


67./ 

58.5 
51.6 

50- 9 
53-3 


S3-7 

65.9 
52.2 
68.0 
67-5 
75-2 
75.0 
73-7 
37-5 
50.0 
loo.o 
100  o 

52.7 

57-8 


6^.6 

61.6 
59-9 
66.5 
85.9 

ICXI.O 

56-5 
76.5 


67.7 

59-7 
46.1 

3-5 


S2-7 

68.0 
66.4 
33-3 


6s.9 
61. 1 


59.8 
59-7 
43-6 


n-S 
16.7 


6,3 

II.O 

22.2 

■43 

3-8 

r6.7 


_%_ 

83.9 
77-3 


So.g 

78.8 
63.3 
69.5 
74-3 


73' 

S0.9 
59-4 

77-7 
81.0 
81.9 
75-0 
79.0 
37-5 
50.0 
100.0 
100.0 

61.6 
68.2 


72.1} 

740 
654 
76.2 
39.8 
100  o 

68.0 

85.2 


76v? 

72.6 
69.1 
10.8 


6S.4 

75-9 
78.9 
50 


37-3  I  34-3 
25.5  j  50.4 
34.2        38,7 


63.4 
517 


S3.0 

72.1 
674 
44-4 
85.7 
I    84.1 

I  bo.i 


75-t> 
72.2 


71.6 
72.0 
5I-4 

44-4 

47-7 
61.6 
49.6 

77.8 
68-4 

bS-l 

82.6 

82.7 
72.2 
85.7 
93.0 

72.2 
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The  average  number  of  ratings  per  candidate  tliis  year  is  8.4, 
as  against  8.8  in  1903,  8.6  in  1902,  and  8.1  in  1901.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  ratings  assigned  were  60  or  above,  as  against  fifty- 
eight  per  cent,  in  1903,  fifty-six  per  cent,  in  1902,  and  fifty-nine 
per  cent,  in  190 1. 

The  following  table  institutes  a  comparison  between  the 
results  of  the  four  years : 

TABLE  VIII 

Ratings  1901  1902  1903  1904 

90-100  7.1  per  cent.       6.7  per  cent.        6.3  per  cent.       6.i  per  cent. 

75-89  20.2  17.8  20.0  21.4 

60-74  32-0  31-4  319  32.6 

50-59  1 1.2  12.4  1 1.8  12.1 

40-49  11.7  12.4  II. I  HI 

0-39  17-8  194  18.9  16.7 

I 

During  tlie  year  ending  November  30,  1903, 
Financial  the  income  of  the  Board  resulting  from  its 

regular  operations  (excluding  advances  by 
co-operating  colleges  toward  the  working  capital)  amounted  to 
$8984.81.  The  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $8994.31,  leaving  a  deficiency  for  the  year  cf  less 
than  ten  dollars. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  lield  November  7,  1903,  it  was 

voted  to  make  a  payment  of  $500  on  account  of  the  loan  of 

$3500  made  to  the  Board  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

The  following  financial  statement  indicates  the  operations 

of  the  Board  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1903  : 

TABLE  IX 
Financial  Statement,  December  i,  1902,  to  November  30,  1903 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  December  i.  1902 $2311.59 

1.  Advances  by  co-operating  colleges 1500.00 

2.  Sales  of  volume  of  examination  questions 213.51 

3.  Sales  of  printed  documents 42  30 

4.  Sales  of  duplicate  certificates 68.00 

5.  Examination   fees    8586.00 

6.  Contribution    of    Columbia    University    toward    ex- 

pense of  conducting  examinations  in  June,  1903  7500 

$12,796.40 
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Expenditures 

A.  Office  of  the  secretary: 

1.  Salaries    $2005.00 

2.  Printing    700-95 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals 160.95 

4.  Postage  and  expressage 312.22 

5.  Clerical   and   other  assistance 58460 

6.  Office  furniture 948 

$3773-20 

B.  Conduct  of  examinations : 

1.  Examiners 

Salaries  $95S-00 

Expenses    248-91 

$1203-91 

2.  Readers 

Salaries  $l97S-00 

Expenses    494-96 

$2469.96 

3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses   566.31 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question    papers,    answer-books,    logarithmic 
tables,  maps,  envelopes,  etc 763-82 

5.  Postage  and  expressage 217. 11 

$5221.11 

Total  expenses  $8994-31 

Payment   on   account   of  loan 500.00 

$9494-31 
Balance  on  hand,   December   i,    1903 3302.09 

$12,796-40 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  items  in  the  preceding 
statement  with  those  in  the  following  statement,  which  gives 
the  receipts  and  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
August  31,  1904. 

TABLE  X 
Financial  Statement,  December  i,   1903,  to  August  31,   1904 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand,  December  i,   1903 $3302-09 

I.  Sales  of  printed   documents 35-00 

2-  Sales  of  duplicate  certificates 72.00 

3.  Examination  fees  9883-OO 

4.  Contribution   of    Columbia    University   toward    ex- 

pense   of   conducting    examinations    in   June, 

1904   75-00 

$13.36709 
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Expenditures 

A.  Office  of  the  secretary : 

1.  Salaries  $1530.00 

2.  Printing   641.76 

3.  Stationery  and  incidentals 183.20 

4.  Postage  and  expressagc 378.90 

5.  Clerical  and  other  assistance 684.95 

$3418.81 

B.  Conduct  of  examinations : 

1.  Examiners 

Salaries    $955.00 

Expenses  235-73 

$1190.73 

2.  Readers 

Salaries  $2248.50 

Expenses   547  72 

■    $2796.22 

3.  Supervisors  and  proctors 

Expenses   782.27 

4.  Examination  supplies 

Question    papers,    answer-books,    logarithmic 
tables,   maps,   envelopes,    etc 891 .83 

5.  Postage  and   expressage 228.27 

$5889.32 

Total  expenses  $9308.13 

Balance  on  hand,   September   i,    1904 4058.96 

$13,367.09 

The  estimated  expenses  for  the  remainder  (three  months) 
of  the  fiscal  year  are : 

Salaries    $527.50 

Printing  annual   report    (say) .         75-00 

Binding  records   (say) 40.00 

Stationery  and  incidentals   (say) 25.00 

Postage  and  expressage   (say) 40.00 

$707-50 


By  vote  of  the  Board  on  Xovember  7,  1903,  tlie  sum  of 
$10,000  was  appropriated  for  tiie  expenses  of  tlie  current  fiscal 
year.  The  operations  of  tiie  Board  from  December  i,  1903, 
to  August  31,  1904,  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  $9308.13. 
The  estimated  expenditures   for  the   remainder  of  the  fiscal 
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year,  that  is  up  to  November  30,  1904,  will  probably  bring  the 
total  expenditure  almost  exactly  to  $10,000. 

The  revenues  of  the  Board  up  to  August  31  amount  to 
$10,065.00.  During  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
they  will  be  increased  by  the  sales  of  printed  documents  and 
duplicate  certificates,  and  also  thru  the  amount  to  be  received 
from  Ginn  &  Co.  on  account  of  the  first  three  volumes  of 
examination  questions.  Assuming  these  additional  revenues 
at  $350,  there  will  be  a  total  income  of  $10,415.00,  leaving  a 
surplus  on  the  operations  of  the  current  year  of  about  $400  as 
against  a  deficit  last  year  of  about  $10. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  work  of  the  Board  is 
rapidly  advancing  to  a  self-supporting  basis.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, however,  in  the  near  future,  to  continue  to  practice  every 
possible  economy,  and  to  call  upon  many  who  are  interested  in 
the  important  educational  work  represented  by  the  Board  to 
continue,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  give  the  Board  their  assistance 
without  financial  remuneration. 

To   anyone   who   will   consider   the  progress 

Conclusion  made  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board  during  the  past  twelve  months  it  must 
appear  that  the  work  of  the  Board  is  now  almost  ready  to  pass 
from  a  temporary  initial  state  to  a  permanent  condition.  At  the 
time  that  the  first  annual  report  of  the  secretary  was  issued  the 
Board  consisted  of  fifteen  college  representatives  and  five 
secondary-school  representatives,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
territory  designated  as  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  At 
the  present  time  the  Board  consists  of  twenty-five  college 
representatives  and  seven  secondary-school  representatives. 
From  New  England  have  come  to  the  Board  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Wellesley 
College,  and  Mount  Holyoke  College,  together  with  Mr. 
William  Gallagher  as  representative  of  the  secondary  schools. 
From  the  North  Central  States  have  come  the  Western  Re- 
serve University  and  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Edward  L.  Harris  as  representative  of  the 
secondary  schools.  A  number  of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  at  present  considering  the  desirability  of  seeking  ad- 
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mission  to  tlie  Board,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  witiiin 
a  few  years  the  Board  will  represent  a  still  wider  co-opera- 
tion in  the  administration  of  admission  examinations, — a  co- 
operation in  which,  as  at  present,  will  still  be  combined  the 
point  of  view  of  the  college  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  second- 
ary school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  S.  Fiske.  Secretary 

Septimber  /,  i(f04 


VI 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  COLLFXE  EXTRAN'CE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  THE 
HIGH-SCHOOL  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES 

The  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  to-day  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  a  generation  ago  when  a  boy  was 
admitted  to  college  with  a  training  which  would  to-day  place 
him  not  higher  than  the  Junior  year  of  a  high-school  course. 
Our  colleges,  in  advancing  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  present 
generation  for  highly  trained  men  and  women,  have  come  to 
require  that  young  men  and  women  come  from  schools  with  a 
training  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  that  given  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  this  increased  demand 
upon  the  school  is  that  it  is  a  call  for  an  increase  in  quantity 
rather  than  an  improvement  in  quality.  The  boy  of  to-day  who 
enters  college  must  know  more  things  than  did  his  father  when 
he  entered  college ;  it  is  a  question  whether  he  needs  to  know 
any  one  thing  better.  In  order  to  enter  Harvard  College 
(Har\-ard  is  used  simply  as  an  example)  a  boy  must  take  ex- 
aminations in  English,  Latin,  German,  French,  histor}',  algebra, 
geometry,  and  science,  or  in  equivalents.  The  examinations 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  a  boy  must  be  kept  fresh  in  at 
least  six  studies  up  to  the  close  of  the  Junior  year  of  the  pre- 
paratory course.  Moreover,  unless  credit  is  received  for  at 
least  eight  points,  or,  in  other  words,  unless  the  boy  passes  the 
examination  in  at  least  three  subjects,  no  credit  whatever  is 
given. 

Every  change  in  college  entrance  requirements  necessitates 
a  change  in  the  school  program  of  studies.  The  requirements 
alluded  to  above  make  it  necessary  for  a  pupil  in  the  last  two 
years  of  his  preparatory  course  to  pursue  at  least  six  studies 
abreast.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  best  training 
cannot  come  under  a  regime  where  a  pupil  must  study  English, 
Latin,  German,  French,  mathematics,  and  history  in  one  year. 
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The  colleges  themselves  recognize  this  when  they  advise  Fresh- 
men to  carry  only  four  or  five  studies  at  most.  In  fact,  many 
colleges  permit  only  five  studies  as  a  maximum.  The  total  re- 
sult of  the  present  program  of  studies,  wherein  a  pupil  carries 
six  studies,  is  haste  in  ]jreparation,  dissipation  of  energy  and 
interest,  physical  strain,  or  a  tendency  to  negligence  of  duties, 
and  illiteracy.  Training  for  college  work  should  result  not 
simply  in  a  modicum  of  knowledge  ready  for  use  in  examina- 
tions, but  in  power  and  maturity,  wliich  will  prepare  the  young 
man  for  the  good  things  the  college  offers.  The  emphasis  of 
the  present  college  requirement  is  too  much  on  quantity. 

Two  remedies  suggest  themselves — to  reduce  the  number  of 
studies  required  for  entrance  to  college  and  raise  the  passing 
mark,  or  to  permit  a  boy  to  take  the  examinations  in  three  years 
instead  of  in  two,  as  at  present.  If  the  first  remedy  suggested 
is  ai)plied,  let  the  college  cut  out  of  the  requirements  science, 
history,  or  one  of  the  foreign  languages,  and  demand  a  higher 
grade  of  work  in  the  requirements  which  remain ;  or,  if  this 
should  seem  too  light  a  requirement,  the  college  should  demand 
a  greater  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  in  five  studies  and 
thereby  pennit  the  school  to  do  some  intensive  work.  Two 
years'  work  in  one  science  or  in  In'story  is  worth  more  than  one 
year's  work  in  science  and  one  in  history.  If  the  luimher  of 
subjects  required  for  entrance  to  college  cannot  be  reduced,  then 
must  the  colleges  permit  tlie  examinations  to  be  taken  in  three 
years.  If  ancient  history  and  science  are  comi)leted  three  years 
before  a  boy  enters  college,  why  should  he  not  take  examina- 
tions, and,  if  he  passes,  drop  the  subjects?  He  is  not  required 
to  pursue  these  same  studies  in  college.  They  are  not  required 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  college  work  in  the  same  lines. 
The  necessity  for  haste  and  for  a  cramming  jirocess  is  the  great- 
est burden  of  the  secondan,'-school  man.  Will  the  colleges  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  schools? 

\^iRr,[r,  Pi<i;ttym.\n 

Horace  Mann   IIic;ii  Sch"oi  . 
Nkw  Vukk 

ALGEBRA    IN    ELEMENTARV    .SCHOOLS 

Algebra  will  evidently  soon  be  taught  in  all  grammar  schools 
as  an  "  enrichment  "  of  the  grammar-school  course  in  arith- 
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metic.  The  Harvard  College  Catalog  of  the  current  year 
repeats  the  words  of  the  famous  "  Committee  of  Ten  "  of 
1892,  recommending  "  that  some  familiarity  with  algebraic 
expressions  and  symbols,  including  the  methods  of  solving 
simple  equations,  be  acquired  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  arithmetic." 

Since  the  knowledge  thus  imparted  in  the  grammar  schools 
must  be  built  uix)n  in  the  high-school  course  it  seems  desirable 
that  a  standard  of  methods,  if  not  of  attainment,  for  the  in- 
troductory teaching  of  algebra,  should  be  stated  frcxn  a  high- 
school  point  of  view.  The  following  suggestions  vary  widely 
from  usual  practice. 

Algebra  can  ])e  made  to  appear  to  a  pupil  in  the  elementary 
school  as  a  help  to  his  arithmetical  work :  first,  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  rules  into  formulae;  and  secondly,  by  the  abbreviation 
of  "  analysis  "  in  the  explanation  of  problems.  Generaliza- 
tion is  beyond  the  pupil's  reach  at  this  stage  of  maturity,  and 
enough  of  the  formal  treatment  of  algebraic  expressions  and 
equations  can  be  introduced  under  these  two  heads  to  occupy 
fully  his  awakening  curiosity.  He  cannot,  of  course,  accept 
the  definition  that  algebra  is  a  generalization  of  arithmetic, 
because  arithmetic  is  to  him  the  mathematical  universe;  he  has 
nothing  with  which  he  can  compare  or  contrast  it.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  exhibited  to  him  as  a  system  of  abbreviations  for 
mathematical  language;  and  his  teacher  must  present  some 
reasonable  motive  for  its  introduction  into  arithmetic. 

The  rules  of  mensuration  furnish  convenient  examples  for 
algebraic  abbreviation :    ttD  or  2nR  for  the  circumference  of 

a  circle  and     nR^  for  the  volume  of  a  sphere  will  appeal  to 

this  practical  sense,  and  a  discussion  of  approximations  like 

3  +        —  X —  for  TT     and  4  +  — (  —  )  —  ; —  for    tt  ^vill  furnish 
7        800  ^     i\-j  J      too        3 

an  opportunity  for  illustrating  the  distributive  law.     Again. 
^/ s  {s—a)  {s—1')  (s—c)  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  three  sides 

are  given,  —hib,  +  b.^  for  the  area  of  a  trapezoid  and  '^a''-\-b'^ 

for  the  hyix)tenuse  of  a  right  triangle:     '.   \f  '^  '^~  ^^  ~  ^\ 
for  gauging  a  cask,  prt   —  i  for  interest  problems.  \/-£'^  for 
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the  velocity  of  water  under  a  given  head,  all  can  be  made  to 
connect  with  practical  everj-day  affairs,  to  give  excellent  prac- 
tice in  calculation,  and  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  the  use  of 
algebraic  symbols.  Care  should  be  taken  to  translate  every 
formula  into  its  rule,  and  to  induce  the  pupil  to  look  upon  the 
formula  as  a  convenient  and  easily  remembered  way  of  stating 
the  rule. 

The  second  subject  for  elementary  school  study  in  algebra 
is  the  solution  of  concrete  problems  by  means  of  equations. 
Such  study  should  not  be  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  equa- 
tions, by  rules  for  their  solution,  nor  by  definitions  of  any  sort 
or  kind.  The  explanation  or  "  analysis  "  of  the  problem  is  to 
be  arranged  systematically  and  abbreviated ;  and  the  directions 
for  that  process  can  be  got  from  the  pupil  himself,  as  follows : 

I.  Make  a  list  of  all  numbers  that  in  explaining  the  problem  would  have 
to  be  described  in  words. 

II.  Assign  a  letter  as  an  abbreviation  for  one  of  these  numbers. 

III.  From  the  facts  stated  in  the  problem  as  to  the  relations  between  this 
number  and  the  others,  construct  abbreviations  for  the  other  numbers  which 
shall  express  those  relations. 

IV.  When  all  such  abbreviations  have  been  made  there  will  remain  some 
fact  expressed  or  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  problem  which  can  be 
expressed  as  an  equation,  using  only  these  abbreviations  and  the  necessary 
mathematical  signs. 

This  seems  a  very  elaborate  set  of  directions;  but  they  are 
not  of  course  to  be  "  learned  and  applied  ";  if  the  teacher  has 
them  clearly  in  mind,  the  pupil  will  follow.  The  very  simplest 
problems  should  come  first,  and  the  teacher  must  admit  the 
healthy  pupil's  objection  that  he  "  can  do  it  quicker  by 
arithmetic."  The  algebraic  method  serves  not  to  shorten  the 
arithmetical  work,  but  to  systematize  his  explanations,  so  that 
they  can  be  studied,  and,  later,  applied  to  problems  of  greater 
complexity. 

The  familiar  question  "  What  '11  I  let  x  equal  ?  "  can  now  be 
met  by  telling  the  pupil  to  try  each  of  the  numbers  in  his  list, 
and  to  select  that  one  which  will  give  the  simplest  set  of 
abbreviations  for  all.    Thus  in  the  problem 

A  father  is  six  times  as  old  as  his  daughter;  and  their  united  ages  are  49 
years.     Find  the  ages  of  each, 

the  two  numbers  for  abbreviation  are 
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the  number  of  years  in  the  father's  age 
the  number  of  years  in  the  daughter's  age 

If  i:i  this  list  we  represent  the  first  number  by  x,  the  second 

X 

number  will  be  -. ;  if  we  represent  the  second  number  by  x,  the 

first  number  will  be  3.1-.  The  pupil  would  choose  the  latter 
way.  The  remaining  fact  in  the  problem,  "  their  united  ages 
are  forty-nine  years,"  may  now  be  stated  as  an  equation : 

6  x  +  X  =  49 
which  the  beginner  should  translate  again  and  again  into  the 
words  which  it  represents;  and  he  should  treat  in  the  same  way 
the  two  succeeding  equations,  Jx  =49  and  -i'=7,   which  lead 
to  his  solution. 

The  second  degree  of  complexity  is  reached  in  the  problem : 

Settled  an  account  of  $5 1  with  $2  and  $5  bills,  using  3  times  as  many  fives 
as  twos.     Find  the  numljer  of  Ijdls  of  each  denomination. 

Here  the  list  of  numbers  to  be  discussed  is  longer, — 

the  number  of  $2  bills 

the  number  of  1^5  bills 

the  number  of  dollars  all  the  twos  are  worth 

the  number  of  dollars  all  the  fives  are  worth 

but  the  equation,  obtained  from  the  implied  fact  that  all  the 
bills  together  are  worth  $51,  is  still  of  the  siinplest  type: 

I5.r  +  2.v  =:  51 

The  next  advance  in  difficulty  introduces  transposition, 
which  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offense. 

A  man  is  ten  years  older  than  his  partner,  and  their  united  ages  are  104 
years.     Find  the  age  of  eacli. 

X  =  the  number  of  years  in  the  first  man's  age 

.r  —  10  =  tlie  number  of  years  in  the  partner's  age 

.r  -^  X  —  10=  104 ;  2  .1-  —  10  =  104  ;  2  -v  =  1 14  ;  jr  =  57 

In  the  above  solution  the  third  equation  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing ten  to  each  side  of  the  second  equation;  the  pupil  should 
be  told  precisely  that.  It  will  not  do  to  explain  to  him  and 
have  him  explain  a  "  rule  of  transposition  ";  he  would  always 
forget  the  explanation  and  cling  to  the  mysterious  change  of 
sign,  which  becomes  in  his  mind  an  unavoidable  consequence 
of  "  putting  over  "  the  transposed  terms. 

As  the  difficultv  of  the  equations  increases  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  examine  very  carefully  the  process  of  dealing  with 
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them;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  negative  divisors,  as 
when  the  equation  J^  =  5  is  obtained  from  the  equation 
—  3-*'=~i5-  Such  a  state  of  things  would  in  some  cases 
be  unavoidable  under  the  "  rule  of  transposition  "  usually 
given.  Thus  the  equation  5  (^+4)=^i4.r4-2  would  be  solved 
as  follows:  5-r-h20=i4^-+2  ;— 9.1-=  — i8(transix3singallknown 
numbers  to  the  right-hand  side,  all  unknown  numbers  to  the 
left);  ;r=^2 (dividing  by—  9).  This  is  very  bad,  because  the 
beginner  can  have  no  idea  of  negative  numbers,  and  certainly 
not  of  division  by  them;  and  such  a  complication  is  unneces- 
sary. To  avoid  it,  we  need  only  avail  ourselves  of  the  very 
oldest  "  rule  of  transposition  "  ever  stated  : 

If  there  are  subtractive  terms  on  either  side,  that  side  is  to  be  made  com- 
plete by  adding  the  same  amount  to  both  sides. 

This  is  the  rule  which  gave  algebra  its  name;  ^  and  there  is  a 
sequel,  not  so  ancient  but  just  as  ini]X)rtant  for  our  purposes : 

In  subtracting  equals   from  equals,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  term  on  each 
side,  be  careful  not  to  subtract  a  larger  unknown  term  from  a  smaller. 

Heed  to  these  two  directions  will  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
a  negative  divisor;  and  if  the  ecjuation  has  a  negative  solution 
it  will  give  that  solution  right  end  foremost  and  not  in  the 
form  —x=  (a  positive  number).  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  wise 
to  make  use,  in  this  grade,  of  algebraic  problems  leading  to  a 
negative  solution. 

George  W.  E\-.\xs 

English  High  .School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

'  See  Cenlury  Diclionnry.  article  "  Algebra  " 
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REVIEWS 

studies  in  logical  theory — Edited  by  John  Dewey,  with  the  co-operation  of 
members  and  fellows  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  Decennial  Publi- 
cations of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Second  series.  Vol.  xi,  xiv-|-3CX)  pp. 
$2.50  net. 

This  volume  marks  the  rise  of  a  new  movement  of  thought, 
which  is  destined  to  liave  a  far-reaching  influence  over  both 
philosophy  and  education.  As  a  technical  book  it  will  not  in- 
terest the  average  teacher;  but  it  is  of  real  importance  to  such 
educators  and  educationists  as  have  had  a  philosophic  training 
and  believe  that,  while  educational  practice  in  its  advance  de- 
pends on  educational  theory,  this  theory,  in  turn,  must  have  a 
broad  basis  in  science  and  philosophy,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
fire  of  logical  criticism,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  better  than  crude 
guesswork,  or  the  postulation  of  traditional  prejudices. 

In  estimating  the  educational  importance  of  this  collection 
of  studies  we  can  only  indicate  its  general  point  of  view,  and 
state  a  few  practical  corollaries.  It  should  first  be  remarked 
that  the  book  is  itself  an  example  of  sound  education  on  the 
highest  rounds  of  the  educational  ladder.  It  embodies  the 
spirit,  methods,  and  results  of  original  research, — a  spirit 
which  has  been  carefully  nurtured  down  to  the  very  primary 
grades  of  the  University  School  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Dewey.  As  contributors,  the  instructors  and  students  are 
united  in  their  joint  pursuit  of  a  common  end. 

We  can  notice  but  four  general  tendencies  of  the  book,  which 
are  of  educational  importance.  It  may  be  said  to  stand  for  (i) 
evolution,  (2)  empiricism,  (3)  pragmatism,  and  (4)  the  value 
of  logic  as  well  as  psychology  in  educational  theory  and 
practice.  To  justify  such  a  classification  of  the  book  and  make 
it  comprehensible,  a  brief  explanation  will  be  necessary. 

( I )  The  idea  of  evolution,  whether  of  the  world  at  large  or 
of  thought  in  the  individual  or  the  race,  is  emphasized  by  most 
of  the  essays.  Economic,  moral,  and  sesthetic  values  are  also 
products  of  an  evolution  which  is  dependent  upon  reflection. 
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Character  and  the  abihty  to  control  conditions  are  developments. 
AH  evolution  involves  a  psychic  factor.  In  the  conflict  of  set- 
tled modes  of  behavior  there  appears  something  like  judgment, 
whose  function  it  is  to  solve  the  problems  which  arise.  Each 
single  thought  has  its  evolution,  which  is  describable  as  a  more 
or  less  controlled  growtli.  not  as  a  mechanical  rearrangement 
of  fixed  parts,  as  according  to  the  old  formal  logic.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  square  with  these  views  a  doctrine  of 
mere  instruction;  for  the  child  evolves,  and  must  be  educated, 
i.  c,  in  his  conflicts  with  himself  or  his  environment,  he  must 
be  led  to  develop  the  implications  of  his  own  attitudes  toward 
new  situations,  to  determine  by  reflection  the  true  relation  be- 
tween his  own  impulses  or  feelings.  An  ultra-conservatism  in 
education  is  impossible  on  this  basis. 

(2)  The  point  of  view  of  the  Studws  has  been  called  empiri- 
cism, but  this  needs  qualification.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  most  evident  opposition  to  mere  rationalism,  such  as  that 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  or  of  a  {priori  systems  of  meta- 
physics, which,  scorning  the  ground  of  facts,  purport  to  yield  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  reality.  The  same  criticism  would  be 
made  of  any  philosophy  of  education  which  is  not  based  on  a 
study  of  children,  society,  and  actual  needs  and  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  point  of  view  would  insist  on  tlie  fal- 
lacy of  mere  observation,  mere  collecting  of  facts.  At  every 
stage  of  education  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  finding  out 
what  is  given  as  fact  (itself  a  difficult  task,  for  nothing  is  ab- 
solutely and  unefjuivocally  given),  but  with  reconstructing  it 
reflectively,  and  generalizing  from  it.  Thought  is  a  deductive 
determination  thru  hypotheses  of  what  the  facts  are.  and 
an  inductive  determination  thru  the  facts  of  general  laws 
or  modes  of  behavior.  We  must  Ijecome  conscious  of  the  fact 
side  embodied  in  our  instincts  and  habits  and  the  habits  of 
nature  in  order  that  we  may  then  modify  these  habits  in  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  thus  reaching  a  more  valid 
theoretical  or  practical  law.  This  is  at  once  an  inductive  and 
a  deductive  procedure.  It  utilizes  IxDth  the  conservative  and 
the  radical  tendencies  of  life.  It  tentatively  assumes  what  is 
given  as  subject  of  a  judgment,  and  for  predication  it  selects 
a  point  of  view  from  which  this  given  element  may  l>e  usefully 
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regarded  or  reacted  upon  in  view  of  the  existing  conditions  and 
needs.  For  every  stage  in  education  is  judgmental,  it  involves 
a  conscious  readjustment  to  conditions,  a  new  predication  of  a 
subject.  Finally,  this  procedure  is  empirical  in  that  it  insists 
on  experiment.  The  movement  of  thought  and  life  is  not  from 
certainty  to  certainty,  rather  is  it  tentative  and  problematic. 
Our  judgments  are  never  isolated  and  complete  truths.  Our 
conclusions,  reached  by  a  deductive-inductive  process,  require 
experimental  verification.  As  truth  is  about  life,  the  test  of 
truth  is:  Will  it  work  and  live  in  practice? — tho  no  single  test 
can  be  regarded  as  final. 

(3)  These  logical  doctrines  are  the  methodological  ground- 
work for  a  system  of  philosophy  which  has  a  pragmatic  aspect. 
Not  meditative  diversion  nor  the  logical  play  of  the  mind  is 
the  highest  motive  to  thinking,  but  the  influence  of  cognition 
upon  action.  Thought  is  an  instrument  whose  use  is  the  ad- 
justment of  life  to  life,  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  life. 
Knowledge  is  power,  as  Bacon  wrote.  Truth  is  not  an  ab- 
stract entity  having  an  existence  apart  in  the  eternal  heavens. 
Truth  is  tested  by  exi>erience  and  use.  It  is  relative  to  the  oc- 
casion, it  is  a  function  of  concrete  living,  and,  as  an  ideal,  its 
puqiose  is  to  help  us  to  live,  not  to  draw  us  away  from  living. 
In  its  most  specialized  form  thought,  indeed,  involves  an  ab- 
straction from  real  life  and  its  immediate  values;  in  science 
and  in  logic,  one  aims  at  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  this 
would  be  suicidal  without  an  implicit  reference  to  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  products.- 

(4)  As  intimated,  this  logic  has  important  bearings  upon  the 
theoretical  and  applied  education  of  Dr.  Dewey,  which  is  in 
some  measure  a  protest  against  a  current  tendency  among  edu- 
cators to  go  to  the  anti-logical  extreme.  Education  is  too  often 
merely  psychological,  it  is  content  with  the  mere  facts  of  the 
child-mind  and  its  growth,  and  of  children's  interests.  Echo- 
ing Rousseau's  "  back  to  nature,"'  and  what  Santayana  por- 
trays as  the  spirit  of  Whitman's  poetry,  it  seeks  to  gain  and 
inculcate  control  by  pandering  to  the  child's  instincts  and  emo- 
tional tendencies.  For  all  this  a  wholesome  corrective  is  found 
in  an  educational  theory  that  emphasizes  logic.  Control  in- 
volves inhibition  and  reflection,  but  reflection  itself  demands 
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control.  Not  only  must  man  use  tools,  but  he  must  fashion 
and  shaq)en  these  tools.  Now  a  fruitful  method  for  the  recita- 
tion must  have  a  sounder  basis  than  either  tradition  or  the 
emotional  impulses  of  pupils  and  teacher ;  it  must  be  grounded 
in  part  on  the  teacher's  logical  comprehension  of  the  logical 
processes  in  the  child's  mind. 

The  book  under  consideration,  then,  when  its  influence  and 
its  results  have  percolated  thru  highly-trained  educators  into 
our  own  school  system,  should  mean  ( i )  the  more  ade- 
quate training  of  normal  students  in  applied  logic  and  method, 
and  (2)  more  fruitful  thouglit  on  the  part  of  school  children, 
both  in  their  study  and  in  the  class  exercise.  If  education  is 
anything  more  than  mere  imitation  and  blind  habituation,  if  it 
consists  largely  in  the  discovery  and  solution  of  problems,  then 
logic  must  have  within  it  a  growing  rather  than  a  declining 
influence.  While  modern  education,  on  both  its  scientific  and 
its  humanistic  sides,  has  lieen  too  much  dominated  by  intellec- 
tual ideals,  this  defect  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  flinging  away 
intellectual  discipline  and  retreating  to  the  mysticism  of  feeling 
or  the  pleasures  of  activity  (tho  these  are  valid  phases  of 
life  and  modes  of  approaching  Reality),  but  by  keeping  in  view 
the  relation  of  intellect  to  life  as  a  whole.  It  is  tiie  cram  sys- 
tem, information  gathering,  stocking  the  mind  with  useless 
knowledge,  that  is  harmful;  this  must  give  way  to  a  reflective 
study  of  the  concrete  interests  and  activities  of  real  life. 

The  present  book,  however,  is  not  a  logic  in  opposition  to 
psychology.  A  distinctive  feature  of  it  is  the  view  that  these 
two  branches  cannot  be  wholly  severed.  Thought  must  accept 
actual  conditions  and  make  the  best  of  them.  Its  standards  are 
based  on  the  facts  of  our  mental  life,  therefore  the  need  of 
child-study  is  apparent.  Reason  and  sense  are  not  separate 
faculties,  they  rather  interpenetrate  as  two  aspects  of  one  proc- 
ess. Thought  is  the  interpretation  and  reconstruction  of  the 
materials  given  in  sense  and  instinct,  an  interpretation  which 
develops  gradually,  and  grows  out  of  the  material  under  stress 
of  special  needs  and  conflicts. 

The  above  is  designed  as  an  appreciation  rather  than  a  re- 
view, and  the  reader  should  not  expect  to  find  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  education  in  the  volume  here  dealt  with. 

Edwin  L.  Norton. 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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A  history  of  the  United  States  for  secondary  schools— By  J.  N.  Larned. 

Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1903.     xxx  +  701  p.     $1.40  net. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  most 
notewortliy  change  in  the  character  of  the  text-books  in  history 
offered  to  our  pubhc  schools.  Formerly  it  was  a  choice  be- 
tween technical  manuals  or  childish  romances;  now  history, 
raised  to  almost  the  dignity  of  a  science,  stands  out  at  the  same 
time  as  one  of  the  most  widely  cultural  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  our  schools.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  men 
of  marked  distinction  as  historical  investigators  have  not 
thought  it  beneath  them  to  open  up  to  the  youngest  readers 
their  new  perspective  with  its  widened  horizon,  and  to  offer 
a  glimpse  of  the  attractions  that  lie  Miind  the  bars  of  dates 
and  the  externals  of  constitutions. 

Mr.  Larned  proposes  to  profit  by  this  scientific  activity  by 
relying  upon  the  manuals  already  in  use  in  the  primary  schools 
to  make  history  interesting,  while  he  supplies  the  more  solid 
material  for  the  classes  in  high  schools.  The  solid  character 
of  his  book  is  not  only  to  be  noted  from  the  entire  absence  of 
pictures, — an  original  departure  in  these  days, — but  also  in 
the  practical  elimination  of  the  purely  cultural  side  of  our  his- 
tory. It  seems  to  be  the  author's  idea  that  the  inspiration  al- 
ready derived  by  the  student  from  the  newer  sort  of  primary 
school  text-book  is  here  to  be  utilized  in  acquiring  facts  of  the 
more  genuine  order.  If  history  be  past  politics,  then  it  is  well 
to  save  the  day  by  this  interposition,  for  we  can  hardly  imagine 
that  the  innate  longing  in  the  majority  of  our  students  for  such 
a  subject  as  is  here  presented  will  carry  them  ver\'  far  toward 
its  mastery.  But  Mr.  Larned  has  the  advantage  of  placing  his 
book  in  a  setting  which  gives  it  the  best  chance  of  success,  and 
if  a  purely  political  history  satisfies  an  awakened  interest  in  the 
story  of  our  country's  development,  the  workmanship  of  this 
book  should  insure  its  wide  adoption  in  our  schools. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  supply  all  the  mechanism 
which  teachers  require  for  the  proper  use  of  a  text-book  in  his- 
tory. Topics  for  study  are  furnished  with  splendid  lists  of 
readings.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  book's  most  conspicuous  merit, 
for  unlimited  patience  and  pains  must  have  been  expended  in 
preparing  what  is  perhaps  the  fullest  bibliographical  appp.cv.u. 
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to  be  found  in  a  manual  of  its  kind.  Over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  books  are  referred  to  with  exact  references,  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  topics  are  analyzed  for  reading  and 
research.  In  this  way  the  space  saved  from  illustrations  has 
been  gained  for  a  most  practical  use.  The  whole  make-up  of 
the  book  shows  careful  and  intelligent  response  to  the  needs  of 
the  classroom.  Topic  headings  are  clearly  brought  out,  and 
the  maps  are  grouped  into  a  sort  of  historical  atlas  at  the  be- 
ginning, to  serve  for  ready  reference  at  any  time.  The  ap- 
pendix contains,  among  otiier  things,  the  Constitution,  and 
statistics  of  presidential  elections.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  part  extremely  well,  and  the  make-up  of  the  lxK)k  is  dis- 
tinctly pleasing  in  every  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  style  is  not  interesting.  It  lacks  that 
geniality  which  vitalizes  a  book.  The  legahstic  atmosphere 
pervades  it  at  times,  especially  to  the  damage  of  some  parts  of 
colonial  history.  The  social  history'  and  evidences  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  are  inserted  in  a  series  of  supplementary  chap- 
ters, as  appendices  to  each  epoch,  but  the  plan  of  the  book  as  a 
political  history  should  not  have  suggested  such  lifeless  han- 
dling as  that,  for  instance,  of  the  colonial  education  and  liter- 
ature (p.  115).  Better  leave  out  this  phase  altogether  than 
make  it  repellent  by  statistical  treatment.  Such  faults,  how- 
ever, are  rather  local  than  general,  and  they  are  atoned  for  by 
fairly  forceful  treatment  of  the  great  crises,  especially  of  the 
Revolution.  Teachers  who  are  looking  for  such  a  book  as  will 
cover  the  field  of  American  political  history  will  welcome  Mr. 
Lamed's  manual.  And  not  the  least  point  in  its  favor  is  the 
fact  that  it  will  serve  as  a  book  of  ready  reference  for  fuller 
research. 

J.  T.  Shotwell 

Columbia  University 


First  lessons  in  finance — By  FRED^;RICK  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.  D.     New  York: 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903.     xiii,  304  pp.     $1.25  net. 
Money,  banking;,  and  finance — By  Albert  S.  Bolles,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     New 

York,   Cincinnati,   Chicago:    The  American   Book   Company,    1903.      336  pp. 

f  1.25  net. 

Men  who  are  engaged  in  active  business  often  express  im- 
pi_..ance  with  the  seeming  incapacity  of  otherwise  cultured 
people  to  comprehend  even  the  simplest  matters  of  finance. 
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It  is,  indeed,  almost  discouraging  to  contemplate  the  number 
of  those  who  are  well-informed  on  almost  every  other  subject, 
but  who  turn  from  the  financial  columns  of  the  daily  papers  as 
from  an  array  of  Chinese  characters.  Fortunately,  the  time 
has  passed  when  one  could  regard  his  ignorance  of  business 
as  a  sign  of  superior  culture.  There  is  a  demand  for  books 
which  shall  render  intelligible  the  ordinary  operations  of  pri- 
vate finance.  The  two  works  under  review  represent  more  or 
less  successful  attempts  to  meet  this  need.  Both  of  them  are 
crowded  with  facts  which  everyone  ought  to  know ;  each  may 
serve  at  least  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  formal  literature 
of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Cleveland's  work  (published  also  under  the  title,  Funds 
and  their  uses)  is  a  compact  little  volume,  which  endeavors  to 
make  clear  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  "  funds  "  which 
are  the  prerequisite  of  business  activity,  to  describe  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  obtaining  funds,  and  the  institutions  which 
have  been  developed  especially  for  the  handling  of  them.  In- 
cidentally most  of  the  common  terms  of  finance  are  elucidated, 
and  many  of  the  most  essential  points  of  business  law  are 
touched  upon.  As  the  work  is  avowedly  elementary,  contro- 
versial matter  is  wholly  omitted.  No  "  problems  "  are  brought 
forward  to  vex  the  reader,  whose  chief  desire  is  to  gain  a  clear 
view  of  business  practice.  Numerous  engravings  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  commercial  instruments  supplement  admirably 
the  descriptions  given  in  the  text.  The  work  is  for  the  most 
part  clear  and  well  written.  The  reviewer  knows  of  no  book 
better  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  elementary  financial  in- 
struction. 

Dr.  Bolles's  Money,  banking,  and  fyiance  is  an  elementary 
treatise  on  American  banking,  written  chiefly  from  the  banker's 
point  of  view.  A  few  pages  are  indeed  devoted  to  money,  but 
the  discussion  is  so  superficial  and  unscientific  that  the  book 
would  have  been  improv^ed  by  their  omission.  Finance  is 
treated  only  in  its  relation  to  banking.  A  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing material  is  presented,  and  in  a  form  that  is  easy  of  com- 
prehension. Perhaps  the  author  has  overemphasized  the  risks 
to  which  the  banker  is  exposed,  unless,  indeed,  he  intended  his 
book  as  a  manual  for  young  men  who  expect  to  become  bank 
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clerks,  and  who  need  to  be  informed  on  all  possible  methods  of 
fraud  which  they  may,  in  the  future,  encounter.  Certainly, 
the  impression  left  upon  the  reader  who  relies  exclusively  upon 
Dr.  BoUes  for  his  knowledge  of  banking  will  be  far  from 
favorable  to  the  extension  of  banking  habits.  Supplemented 
by  other  literature,  however,  the  book  will  prove  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Unfortunately,  the  work  shows  many  signs  of  hasty  and 
careless  composition.  Thus,  on  page  13,  we  are  told  that  coin- 
age adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  that  "  the  same  truth 
might  be  shown  with  respect  to  silver,  but  as  the  explanation 
is  different  and  less  simple,  it  will  be  delayed."  Needless  to 
state,  the  explanation  of  this  "  truth  "  is  delayed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  volume.  In  the  chapter  which  pretends 
to  give  a  complete  classification  of  banks,  the  author  defines 
savings  banks  so  as  to  exclude  joint-stock  savings  banks,  which 
are  given  no  place  at  all  in  the  classification,  altho  the  author 
was  certainly  aware  of  their  importance.  Misleading  state- 
ments are,  however,  rare ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  violations 
of  rhetoric,  and  even  grammar,  which  may  be  found  wherever 
one  chooses  to  look  for  them.  "  The  capital  of  many  banks 
has  been  drawn  together  thru  the  influence  of  two  or  three 
persons  who  afterward  became  its  president,  cashier,  or  other 
officer"  (p.  34).  "Sometimes  shareholders  change  their 
names,  especially  women  who  marry.  A  new  certificate  ought 
then  to  be  made  to  her  "  (p.  48)  are  cases  in  point.  The  re- 
viewer might  multiply  instances  indefinitely,  but  the  above  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  slovenliness  of  composition  that  char- 
acterizes the  whole  book.  This  is  especially  a  matter  for  re- 
gret, since  the  work  might  otherwise  have  proved  quite  satis- 
factory as  an  elementary  text-book  on  banking.  A  teacher  will 
naturally  hesitate  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils  a  text-book 
which  embodies  all  that  is  reprehensible  in  English  composi- 
tion. 

Alvin  S.  Johnson 
Columbia  University 


Geog^raphy  of  commerce — By  Spencer  Trottkr.     New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1903.     xxiv-)-4io  p.     $1.10  net. 

The  Geography  of  cointmrce,  by  Spencer  Trotter  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  text-books  for  high  schools  in  which  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  lay  a  basis  for  solid  commercial  education.  The  or- 
ganization of  commercial  courses  in  our  high  schools  has  made 
a  distinct  call  for  such  books,  which  are  designed  to  present  the 
material  and  suggest  the  method  by  which  a  rigorous  educa- 
tional discipline  can  l>e  secured  from  these  studies.  The  pres- 
ent book  takes  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  such  a  result.  It 
has  collected  and  organized  a  large  amount  of  matter  and  out- 
lined a  distinct  metho<:l  of  treatment. 

The  design  of  basing  commercial  geography  upon  physio- 
graphic causes  as  well  as  upon  human  agencies,  so  as  to  show 
the  combined  result  of  these  two  forces,  is  well  marked.  The 
book  itself  gives  many  illustrations  of  this  connection,  but  it 
will  remain  for  the  teacher  and  student  to  work  out  many  more 
connections  between  physiography  and  man's  activity.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  controlling  point  of  view,  it 
seems  to  us  desirable  to  have  given  more  prominence  to  the 
tracing  out  of  connections  between  man  and  his  physical  en- 
vironment. 

The  great  breadth  of  the  subject  and  the  large  number  of 
countries  treated  give  to  the  lxx)k  a  sort  of  encyclopedic  char- 
acter. In  this  resi^ect  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  data  fur- 
nished b}^  the  standard  grammar-school  geography.  But  while 
it  is  well  to  base  it  upon  the  previous  course  of  study  in  gram- 
mar schools,  it  is  not  well  to  adopt  the  faults  of  the  grammar- 
school  books.  Books  of  a  distinct  encyclopedic  character  are 
the  best  neither  for  grammar  schools  nor  for  high  schools. 
They  are  apt  to  be  dull,  because  the  treatment  of  each  topic 
must  be  too  brief  to  be  interesting. 

In  reading  the  Geography  of  commerce  we  are  constantly 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  more  information  is  desirable 
to  set  the  subject  into  clearer  light.  If  the  study  of  the  book 
should  have  the  effect  ujwn  children  of  causing  them  to  work 
up  the  reference  material  suggested,  it  would  be  admirable. 
But  there  is  considerable  danger  that  this  result  will  be  lost, 
because  most  teachers  will  insist  upon  memorizing  the  facts  of 
the  text-book  rather  than  upon  enlarging  the  main  topics  by 
the  wise  use  of  reference  materials.  The  only  solution  that 
seems  to  offer  itself  to  this  problem  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  topics  treated  and  to  provide  for  an  enlarged  treatment  of 
the  more  important  ones.     A  first-class  teacher,  in  using  this 
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book,  wiil  probably  do  tin's,  throwing  stress  upon  the  important 
topics  and  concentrating  the  reference  studies  upon  tliem.  This 
requires,  however,  a  slighting  of  the  details  in  lesser  topics,  or 
even  a  total  omission  of  them,  so  as  to  secure  time  for  a  fuller 
study  of  leading  topics. 

The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  he  better  to  ])r()vide  in 
the  text-book  itself  for  a  richer  and  fuller  treatment  oi  impor- 
tant topics,  omitting  altogether  many  of  the  lesser  topics.  This 
would  give  to  the  book  a  less  encyclopedic  character,  but  a  con- 
centration of  thought  upon  a  few  large  units  of  study.  Such 
a  plan  as  this  would  enable  the  teacher  to  provide  for  a  larger 
use  of  reference  material,  which  must  be  excluded  by  the  time 
devoted  to  a  multitude  of  lesser  topics.  The  strong  tendency 
of  teachers  to  require  a  memorizing  of  the  text-l)ook  state- 
ments is  one  excuse  for  emphasizing  this  point. 

The  "  Suggestions  for  a  working  method  "  at  the  begin- 
ning show  a  well-matured  plan  for  conducting  the  work,  and 
a  wise  and  stimulating  use  of  the  abundant  reference  material 
suggested.  The  whole  lKX)k  is  evidently  based  uixjn  a  broad 
experience,  and  for  this  reason  is  likely  to  prove  verv  useful 
as  a  text. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  plan  of  graphic  repre- 
sentation is  so  clear  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  quantity  and 
relative  magnitude  of  products,  the  history  and  changes  in  pro- 
duction, and  the  relative  values  in  different  countries. 

The  tendency  to  make  the  products,  commerce,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States  the  basis  of  comparison  is  pedagogically  sound, 
and,  while  it  is  a  source  of  pride  in  our  achievements,  is  also 
a  means  of  wholesome  criticism. 

The  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  very  signifi- 
cant, not  of  a  routine  character  upon  the  mere  facts  of  the  text, 
but  requiring  thoughtfulness.  originality,  and  the  intelligent 
use  of  reference  materials  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Several  of  the  chapters  show  a  com]>reliensive  treatment  of 
national  and  world  commerce,  and  testify  to  the  dignity  of  this 
subject  as  a  high-school  study. 

This  volume  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  treatment  of 

one  of  those  new  subjects  that  have  lately  secured  a  place  in  the 

high-school  curriculum. 

C.    A.    McMURRY 
De"Kai.b,  Ii.i.. 
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An  elementary   German  reader — By   Frederick  Lutz,   A.  M.,  Professor  in 
Albion  College.     New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     ix,  329  p.     $1. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  Readers  already  available,  there 
is  room  for  a  new  one  that  can  justify  its  production.  Teach- 
ers tire  of  using  the  same  text-book  year  after  year,  and  their 
requirements  differ  according  to  method  and  circumstances. 
The  author  of  this  Reader  states  that  his  purpose  was  "  to 
make  a  comprehensive  book  that  sliould  be  no  less  useful  than 
entertaining."  And  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  entertaining, 
for  the  selections  are  varied  and  interesting,  if  not  always  ju- 
dicious ;  some  of  the  most  important  have  appeared  in  previous 
books  of  the  kind.  They  comprise  60  pages  of  "  Short  selec- 
tions," the  first  four  of  which  are  printed  in  both  German  and 
Roman  type  on  opposite  pages.  The  poems  occupy  37  pages, 
and  include  "  Das  Lied  vom  braven  Mann  "  and  "  Der  Graf 
von  Habsburg."  Three  "  Longer  Prose  Texts,"  including 
"  Das  Wirtshaus  im  Spessart "  and  "  Der  Kleine  Klaus  und 
der  Grosse  Klaus,"  fill  55  pages.  The  five  short  "  Historical 
selections  "  are  all  from  the  same  author  (Liittringhaus)  and 
deal  with  the  Napoleonic  period  of  German  history.  The  story 
of  Prussia's  humiliation  at  Tilsit  is  hardly  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion for  the  student  who  may  get  here  his  first  chapter  of  Ger- 
man history.  The  book  concludes  with  several  "  Geschafts- 
briefe  "  and  "  Freundschaftsbriefe,"  a  good  feature.  To  De 
"  comprehensive,"  it  should  have  included  a  short  comedy, 
which  most  teachers  consider  necessary  in  a  course  of  elemen- 
tary reading. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  the  author  of  this  Reader  is 
for  the  work  of  selection.  The  editorial  work  is  so  perfunctory 
and  inaccurate  as  seriously  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
The  notes  consist  largely  of  translations  of  single  words, 
which  properly  belong  in  the  vocabulary,  and  are  occasionally 
repeated  there;  what  principle  has  detennined  their  inclusion 
or  omission  does  not  appear.  Such  meager  grammatical  in- 
formation as  the  notes  contain  is  sometimes  awkwardly  or 
obscurely  expressed,  sometimes  positively  incorrect,  as:  "Many 
German  verbs  with  the  prefixes  ab-,  an-,  be-,  bei-,  .  .  .  er-  .  . 
govern  the  dative  in  German  " ;  or,  "  With  Zi'cgen,  halber,  uvi 
.  .  .  willen,  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  irwi- 
nethalben,"  etc. 
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Intentionally,  as  noted  above,  and  unintentionally,  the  vo- 
cabulary is  incomplete.  A  test  of  ten  pages  shows  seven  words 
not  given  in  either  Notes  or  Vocabulary.  Easy  compounds  are 
to  be  looked  up  under  their  component  parts.  The  orthog- 
raphy of  text  and  vocabulary  is  sometimes  inconsistent,  anti- 
quated forms  having  been  retained  in  one  place  and  discarded 
in  the  other.  The  vocabulary  has  Oeffmtng  and  Los,  the  text, 
Offnung  and  Loos.  Accents  are  seldom  given,  even  when  most 
needed.  The  English  renderings  are  sometimes  faulty  and 
archaic,  as :  "  Maiieru,  to  mure ;  vcrzvegen,  audacious,  temer- 
arious." The  vocabulary,  as  a  whole,  gives  the  impression  of 
being  merely  a  word-list,  compiled  from  a  mediocre  dictionary, 
with  little  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  the  meanings  given; 
e.g.,  " Kneclit,  servant,  slave;  jack.  Schliissel,  key;  clef."  It 
is  particularly  lacking  in  the  helps  essential  for  beginners. 
Verbs  not  weak  and  regular  are  simply  marked  irr.,  all  such 
being  grouped  in  an  alphabetical  list,  which  is  characterized 
by  the  same  incompleteness  and  inaccuracy;  c.  g.,  "  bcklimmen, 
to  oppress;  diirfcn,  to  dare,  to  be  allowed,  to  need;  schlagen,  to 
slay,  beat."  The  vocabulary  prints  "  schaifcn,  to  create,  pro- 
cure, contrive,"  without  further  information.  No  distinction 
whatever  is  made  between  separable  and  inseparable  com- 
pounds, even  in  the  case  of  "  doubtful  "  prefixes ;  e.  g.,  "  iiber- 
setzen  to  translate;  to  pass  over;  ferry  over."  No  information 
is  given  as  to  the  auxiliaries  of  tense;  none  as  to  the  govern- 
ment of  prepositions. 

It  does  not  take  great  scholarship  to  make  an  acceptable 
Elementary  Reader;  it  does,  however,  demand  painstaking  ac- 
curacy and  such  educational  instinct  as  keeps  constantly  in 
view  the  user  of  the  book. 

William  Addison  Hervev. 

Columbia  University. 


Biblische  Geschichten — Selections  from  Wiedemann's  IVu  ich  meiiiin  Kleinen 
die  biblischen  Gtschichten  erzahltt — Edited,  with  Questions  and  Vocabulary, 
by  Lewis  A.  Rhoadks,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1902.     iv,  93  p.     30  cents. 

This  little  book  is  a  successful  attempt  to  provide  the  ele- 
mentary student  of  German  with  reading-n:atter  of  familiar 
content.  The  ten  stories  are  all  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  are  obviously  better  suited  for  use  as  a  text-book 
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than  the  Bible  itself  would  be.  By  reason  of  the  judicious  se- 
lection of  material  and  the  manner  of  treatment  no  possible 
objection  can  be  made  to  their  use  for  purposes  of  secular  in- 
struction. The  style  is  charmingly  simple,  quite  within  reach 
of  the  child,  but  equally  certain  to  please  the  older  student. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  the  learner's  progress  much  can  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  such  a  text  as  this,  for  it  will  make  prac- 
tical additions  to  his  vocabulary  and  encourage  him  to  get  the 
meaning  out  of  the  German,  without  constant  resort  to  trans- 
lation. The  book  is  likewise  admirably  adapted  to  sight  trans- 
lation, if  that  exercise  be  preferred,  but  the  teacher  will  miss 
a  valuable  opportunity  if  he  entirely  neglect  reading  and  ex- 
planation in  Gennan.  The  Bihlische  Geschichten  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  fairy-tales  that  are  sometimes  used  for  such 
purposes,  that  the  language  is  modern  and  idiomatic,  and 
teaches  no  archaisms  or  dialectic  peculiarities  which  must  be 
subsequently  unlearned. 

The  editor  has  provided  questions  intended  to  be  '"  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive,"  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  text,  to 
aid  in  "  free  reproduction,''  either  oral  or  written.  The  vo- 
cabulary has  been  prepared  with  particular  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  beginner,  and  is  very  well  done.  The  only  omis- 
sion noted  is  that  of  haschte  .  .  .  znsammen,  p.  29,  1.  16.  On 
p.  19,  1.  2  read  Paar  instead  of  paar. 

William  Addison  Hervey. 

Columbia  Univkrsitv 


Practical  lessons  in  human  physiology — By  John  I.  Jegi,  M.  S.     New  York: 

The  Macmillan. Company,  1903.     xvii  +  343  p.     $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  school  physiologies  that  have  ap- 
peared for  some  time.  The  arrangement  of  topics  is  very  good, 
the  treatment  is  clear  and  interesting,  tho,  in  some  places, 
somewhat  too  brief.  The  emphasis  placed  on  personal  and 
public  hygiene  makes  the  book  more  practical  and  more  valu- 
able than  most  school  physiologies.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  felt  constrained  to  accede  to  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  certain  State  laws  regulating  the  instruction  of  physiology 
in  the  public  schools.  In  confomiing  to  these  regulations  the 
author  has  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  an  otherwise  good 
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book.  He  devotes  altogether  too  much  space  to  the  treatment 
of  alcohol,  and  makes  many  statements  contrary  to  the  facts 
as  presented  by  leading  scientists  on  the  subject.  The  author 
makes  this  positive  statement,  "  Alcohol  is  not  a  food,  but  a 
poison."  But  Professor  Atwater,  who  has  made  most  careful 
experiments  on  the  nutritive  value  of  alcohol,  says,  ''  Alcohol 
is  one  of  the  foods  which,  when  taken  into  the  body,  either 
build  up  tissue  or  yield  energy."  Again,  the  author  is  mis- 
informed when  he  makes  the  statement  that  "  young  men  on 
the  baseball,  football,  track  teams,  and  rowing  crews  in  tlie 
best  universities  of  this  country  are  not  allowed  to  drink  al- 
coholic beverages  of  any  kind."  It  is  well  known  that  ale  is 
used  as  a  beverage  at  the  training  tables  of  the  various  athletic 
teams  in  most  of  our  best  universities.  These  erroneous  state- 
ments about  alcohol  place  the  book  in  the  class  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  when  it  says,  "  Much  of  the 
so-called  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  public  schools  is 
unscientific  and  undesirable,  and  is  not  in  accord  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  large  majority  of  the  leading  physiologists  of  Eu- 
rope." 

George  L.  IMevl.ax. 
Columbia  University 


Zodlog7  :  descriptive  and  practical— By  B.  P.  Coi.ton.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1903.  Part  I,  Descriptive,  pp.  375,  Figs.  201,  $1.;  Part  II,  Practical, 
pp.  204,  60  cents.     Also  a  one-volume  eiliiion.  $1.50. 

Part  II  of  this  new  school-book  on  zoologA*  is  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  well-known  FractiraJ  coology.  published  in  1886. 
This  was  the  pioneer  laboratory  gfuide  for  high-school  zoology, 
which  closely  followed  the  lines  of  the  then  prevailing  college 
zoology  based  on  Huxley  and  Martin's  Practical  biology.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  original  Ixx^k  remain  essentially 
unchanged,  but  there  have  l>cen  added  directions  for  study  of 
living  animals  in  field  and  laboratory  along  the  lines  of  the 
natural  history,  which  has  again  become  jxjpular  for  secondary' 
schools.  The  '*  Suggestions  to  teachers  "  have  l)een  e.xtended 
to  form  a  separate  pamphlet  (price,  25  cents). 

The  descriptive  part  has  been  developed  as  a  te.xt-book  to 
accompany  the  guide  to  the  practical  work.  In  actual  practice 
this  should  be  Part  II,  the  laboratory  work  preceding  and  lay- 
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ing  the  foundation  for  the  recitation.  Corresponding  to  the 
order  of  practical  study,  the  descriptive  text'deals  with  arthro- 
pods, annulates,  mollusks,  cliordates,  protozoans,  ccelenterates, 
echinoderms,  and  "  worms."  These  are  presented  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  zoology;  and  we  find  well-selected 
facts  relating  to  general  structure,  classification,  general  func- 
tions, embryonic  development  and  life-history,  ecological  and 
economic  relations,  and  much  interesting  general  information 
of  the  kind  commonly  called  "natural  history." 

The  form  of  the  book  allows  great  flexibility,  and  it  may 
easily  be  adapted  to  any  course  after  the  teacher's  own  ideas. 
Some  teachers  will  prefer  to  omit  certain  types  in  the  practical 
work,  which  is  probably  too  extensive  even  for  a  course  thruout 
a  school  year.  Others  will  certainly  abbreviate  the  anatomical 
studies  which,  in  places,  involve  details  of  questionable  value 
in  secondary  education.  Still  others  will  omit  much  of  the 
practical  studies  of  natural  history,  because  many  of  these  will 
be  involved  in  the  nature-studies  of  the  elementary  school. 
Finally,  the  reviewer  would  suggest  practical  work  in  physi- 
ology' in  the  early  lessons,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  a  more  effi- 
cient presentation  of  this  most  important  phase  of  zoology, 
but  also  because  that  science  taught  by  the  practical  method 
gives  the  best  basis  for  the  human  physiolog\-,  which  properly 
belongs  in  high  schools.  In  beginning  zoolog},-,  it  is  not  safe 
to  deal  in  general  terms  with  physiological  processes,  assuming 
that  pupils  have  gained  and  retained  in  the  special  courses  in 
human  physiology  the  accurate  conceptions  of  functional  ac- 
tivities which  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of 
the  general-  principles  of  zoology.  We  need  a  closer  connec- 
tion between  the  zoological  teaching  and  the  kind  of  practical 
physiology  which  the  same  author  and  publishers  have  pre- 
viously contributed  to  education. 

Like  every  school-book,  Colton's  new  Zoology  has  its  little 
faults  when  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  who 
has  developed  his  own  ideas  on  teaching  a  special  subject ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  appears,  after  careful  reading,  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  practicable  books  now  available  for  general  zool- 
ogy in  secondary  schools. 

M.    A.    BiGELOW 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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EDUCATIONAL   METHODS   AND    PRINCIPLES   OF 
THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY' 

This  is  liardly  the  time  or  tlie  i)lace  for  a  (hscussion  of  the 
general  theory  of  education.  Tlic  subject  is  too  Ijroad  to  be 
handled  in  forty  minutes,  too  abstruse  to  be  made  ti)e  tlieme  of 
a  popular  address.  It  will,  I  think,  serve  our  purpose  better 
if  in  place  of  any  such  general  discussion  of  educational  prin- 
ciples and  methods  we  content  ourselves  with  seeing  what  has 
been  most  distinctively  characteristic  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  contrasted  w  ith  those  of 
the  ages  which  have  preceded. 

A  feature  that  has  distinguished  that  century,  in  almost 
every  department  of  human  affairs,  has  been  its  emphasis  on 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  individual.  We  have  seen  a 
growth  of  individual  liberty  in  politics  and  economics.  We 
have  witnessed  a  development  of  indivitiual  methods  in  science 
and  in  art.  In  all  the  varying  fields  of  human  activity  we 
have  tried  to  give  each  man  the  chance  to  fnrm  his  own  con- 
ceptions of  happiness  and  success  and  pursue  them  in  his  own 
way.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  same  tendency  should  have 
shown  itself  in  our  educational  ideals  and  methods.  Where 
earlier  centuries  strove  to  establish  types  of  character  or  of 
thought  or  of  conduct,  and  inake  individual  boys  and  girls 

'  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
23  (Education),  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September 
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conform  to  these  preconceived  types,  we  have  tried  rather  to 
take  actual  boys  and  girls,  actual  men  and  women,  and  make 
the  most  of  their  several  capacities.  Psychologists,  with 
methods  as  diverse  as  Froebel  on  the  one  hand  and  Spencer  on 
the  other  hand,  agreed  in  this  cardinal  principle  of  educational 
theory.  Practical  organizers  the  world  over,  ifrom  Horace 
Mann  at  one  end  of  the  century  to  Levasseur  at  the  other,  how- 
ever different  the  problems  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  shaped 
them  toward  this  common  end.  We  came  to  regard  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  as  the  goal  of  education.  Some  of 
us  have  even  come  to  regard  it  as  an  axiomatic  and  self-evident 
goal ;  to  be  surprised  that  people  in  other  times  or  countries 
could  have  sought  other  ends  than  this;  to  misjudge  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  past  on  account  of  their  failure  to  con- 
form to  nineteenth-century  standards.  Many  a  writer  on 
education  is  prone  to  treat  the  schools  of  previous  ages  as 
tho  they  represented  a  very  bad  attempt  to  do  what  we  are 
doing  to-day,  instead  of  a  tolerably  good  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing totally  different. 

Let  us  see,  if  we  can,  how  this  pursuit  of  individual  develop- 
ment manifests  itself  in  different  kinds  of  schools  at  the  present 
time.  We  may  well  begin  with  the  matter  of  professional 
training.  This  is  the  field  of  education  where  the  aim  is 
plainest.  This  is  where  the  variety  of  the  problems  is  least. 
This  is,  therefore,  the  point  where  we  can  see  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  school  system  of  any  age  or  country  most 
sharply  exemplified. 

The  first  difference  that  strikes  us  in  the  new  professional 
training,  as  compared  with  the  old,  is  the  vastly  greater  amount 
of  time  which  is  accorded  to  it  and  of  emphasis  which  is  placed 
on  its  importance.  In  earlier  ages  there  was  no  well-developed 
system  of  technical  schools  except  for  the  three  so-called 
learned  professions — clerical,  legal,  and  medical;  and  even  in 
these  callings  the  student  obtained  the  most  of  his  real  train- 
ing in  the  actual  experience  of  the  office  or  the  forum  rather 
than  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the  classroom.  To-day  all 
this  has  changed.  In  the  learned  professions,  what  was 
formerly  a  brief  and  somewhat  profitless  course  of  study  has 
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been  greatly  extended  in  length  and  animated  by  new  life  and 
new  methods.     Preparation   for  medicine,   for   instance,   in- 
volves not  only  a  longer  course  of  study  in  the  medical  school 
than  it  once  did,  but  a  time  of  combined  study  and  work  in  the 
hospital  which  is  now  recognized  as  an  essential  element  in 
thoro  training.     In  other  professions,  like  the  different  de- 
partments of  engineering  or  technology,  special  schools  of  a 
character  hardly  known  at  the  end  of  the  eighteentli  century 
have  multiplied  themselves  during  the  nineteenth  until  they 
have  become  more  numerous  and  more  largely  attended  than 
the  old  schools  of  theology  or  law  or  medicine.     The  soldier 
has  learned  that  he  cannot  despise  tiie  theory  of  his  trade;  and 
this  has  led  to  the  establishment,  first  in  France  and  then  in 
other  countries,  of  military  or  naval  academies  of  a  high  order. 
The  success  of  these  schools  in  training  military  engineers  led 
to  the  establishment  of  other  colleges  of  engineering  for  men 
who  intended  to  apply  mathematical  science  to  tiie  arts  of  peace 
rather  than  of  war.     From  these  engineering  colleges  it  was 
but  a  step  toward  the  establishment  of  technological  instruction 
in   every   line   where   a   profound   knowledge   of   physics   or 
chemistry  is  necessary  to  fit  a  man  for  the  most  successful 
prosecution  of  his  work.     We  have  seen  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  art  in  its  various  forms.     \\'e  have  in  more  recent 
years  witnessed  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  professional 
education  so  as  to  afford  training  for  the  more  purely  mechan- 
ical pursuits  which  involve  no  profound  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics or  chemistry  and  no  long-continued  or  exhaustive  study 
such  as  is  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  art  or  letters;  schools 
which  take  people  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
living  and  have  little  time  to  spare  for  education,  in  order  to 
give  them,  in  this  little  time,  the  opportunity  to  earn  that  living 
more  honorably  and  more  successfully. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  point  which  distinguishes  the 
professional  education  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  that 
which  preceded  it.  I  refer  to  the  character  of  the  modem 
technical  school  as  a  place  where  the  individual  learns  to 
achieve  success.  The  earlier  professional  colleges  were  oc- 
cupied  with   the  creation   and   maintenance  of   standards  of 
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thought  and  of  conduct,  ratlier  tlian  with  the  practical  end  of 
fitting  the  student  for  his  hfe  work.  The  old-fashioned  school 
of  theology  was  chiefly  concerned  to  uphold  orthodox  tradi- 
tions and  to  maintain  a  spiritual  atmosphere  favorable  to  the 
perpetuation  of  such  traditions.  Nor  was  the  old-fashioned 
school  of  law  or  medicine  very  different  from  this.  The 
student  was  brougiit  under  tlie  influence  of  a  code  of  profes- 
sional ethics  which  helped  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 
If  the  teacher  could  inspire  the  pupil  with  this  class  spirit  and 
these  special  standards  of  honor  inherited  from  past  ages,  it 
was  regarded  as  somewhat  immaterial  whether  he  taught  him 
anything  else.  Not  a  few  of  the  scientific  teachers  of  past 
centuries  have  made  it  their  boast  that  they  never  did  anything 
so  commonplace  as  a  dissection  or  an  experiment  in  their  class- 
rooms. To-day  the  case  is  far  different.  We  no  longer  seek 
to  maintain  standards ;  we  seek  to  accomplish  results.  We  try 
to  fit  the  pupil  to  do  something.  If  our  ideals  are  high,  we 
wish  to  enable  him  to  do  something  to  benefit  his  fellow-men. 
If  they  are  a  little  lower,  we  teach  him  to  do  something  which 
will  increase  his  reputation.  If  they  are  on  that  low  plane 
which  always  cliaracterizes  a  certain  proportion  of  our  profes- 
sional teaching,  we  are  cliiefly  concerned  to  prepare  him  to 
make  money.  But  whether  its  purpose  be  high  or  low,  the 
nineteenth-century  teclmical  school,  whether  for  learned  pro- 
fessions or  unlearned,  is  occupied  to  an  overwhelmingly  large 
extent  with  tlie  teaching  of  things  which  will  lead  each  man  to 
accomplish  tangible  success  for  himself;  and  most  of  them 
have  let  the  duty  of  maintaining  public  standards  sink  some- 
what into  the  background. 

Less  definitely  perhaps,  but  still  quite  clearly,  we  see  the 
same  change  of  character  in  our  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
In  the  place  of  a  common  course  of  study  adapted  to  meet  real 
or  supposed  public  needs,  we  have  witnessed  the  gradual 
development  of  elective  courses  intended  to  meet  individual 
-wishes  at  the  moment  or  individual  necessities  for  the  future. 
We  no  longer  lay  our  emphasis  on  developing  that  general 
attitude  of  mind  toward  intellectual  questions  which  made  the 
gentlemen  or  the  scholars   of  the  past.     We  are  concerned 
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rather  with  developing  many  kinds  of  education  to  suit  the 
needs  of  many  types  of  intellect  and  calling.  The  old-fashioned 
idea  of  scholarship  as  an  end  of  secondary  education  has  given 
place  to  the  modern  idea  of  science.  Where  the  old-fasiiioned 
course  made  masters  of  arts,  the  modern  course  looks  upon 
doctors  of  philosophy  as  its  bright  consummate  flowers.  We 
try  to  educate  our  college  students  as  intellectual  producers  and 
not  as  intellectual  consumers.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  old  sys- 
tem. I  shall  not  undertake  to  consider  how  far  the  great  and 
unquestioned  gain  in  private  efficiency  which  has  attended  this 
change  is  offset  by  any  loss  in  public  advantage.  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  difference  of  point  of  view  which  the  change 
connotes;  a  difference  which  lias  manifested  itself  not  in 
America  alone,  but  in  England  and  France  and  Germany  and 
in  every  country  where  tlie  old  traditions  of  university  and 
college  life  are  being  modified  under  the  influence  of  modern 
theory  and  practice. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  boy's  course  of 
study  in  the  high  school  or  the  college  was  not  determined  by 
his  individual  aptitudes ;  it  was  determined  almost  entirely  by 
his  social  standing  and  social  aspirations.  If  he  belonged  to 
the  trading  class,  he  received  one  sort  of  education ;  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  military  class,  he  received  another  sort;  if  he 
belonged  to  the  professional  class,  he  received  a  third  sort. 
The  collegiate  education  one  hundred  years  ago  was  based 
chiefly  ujwn  the  supposed  needs  of  this  professional  class. 
Whether  it  was  obtained  in  the  lycee  of  France  or  the  gymna- 
sium of  Germany,  tlie  public  scliool  of  England  or  the  college 
of  America,  it  gave  the  student  a  large  amount  of  training  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  a  somewliat  smaller  amount  of  training  in 
mathematics  and  moral  science,  and  practically  no  training  at 
all  in  modern  languages  or  natural  and  physical  science.  Save 
for  the  fact  that  it  involved  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and 
enabled  the  teacher  to  know  whether  the  pupil  was  really  doing 
his  work  or  not,  this  course  had  little  practical  bearing  on  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  It  served  rather  as  an  initiation  into 
the  learned  society  of  which  tliat  indixidual  was  to  be  a  mem- 
ber.     It  stamped  the  professional  man,  or  the  gentleman  who 
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expected  to  associate  with  professional  men,  as  a  scholar;  as 
one  who  had  gone  through  those  distinctive  rites  which  allowed 
a  man  to  enter  the  mysterious  portals  of  learning.  The  de- 
grees or  certificates  which  were  obtained  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  course  of  study  were,  as  a  French  critic  well  says,  social 
rather  than  pedagogical  institutions. 

To-day  all  this  has  changed.  This  change  has  gone  farther 
in  America  than  in  Germany,  and  farther  in  Germany  than  in 
England  or  France;  but  in  every  one  of  these  countries,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  there  has  been  an  alteration  in  the 
underlying  principle  and  object  of  college  training.  When 
class  lines  in  business  broke  down  as  they  did  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  in 
their  former  rigidity  class  lines  in  matters  of  education.  When 
careers  were  thrown  open  to  ability  instead  of  being  deter- 
mined by  birth,  each  man  was  anxious  to  have  the  ability  of 
his  children  developed  instead  of  remaining  content  with  those 
traditional  studies  which  had  once  seemed  a  birthright  and  a 
class  privilege.  So  long  as  one  parent  had  to  send  his  son  to  a 
college  and  another  to  a  military  scliool  or  else  let  them  go 
altogether  without  education,  he  perforce  took  whatever  the 
college  or  school  chose  to  give.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  select  the  kind  of  education  which  seemed  best 
fitted  for  his  son's  needs,  each  group  of  schools  was  in  a 
measure  brought  into  competition  with  the  others,  and  was 
compelled  to  arrange  its  course  of  study  to  meet  the  desires  of 
the  parents.  We  find  in  the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
growing  interaction  and  mutual  influence  exercised  by  schools 
and  colleges  of  different  classes  upon  one  another.  The  Ger- 
man Gymnasium  and  the  German  Realschule  have  not  pre- 
served the  sharp  distinctions  which  characterized  them  of  old, 
but  modifications  and  combinations  have  been  introduced  into 
their  courses  of  study  which  make  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  gradual  instead  of  sharp.  The  American  col- 
lege has  borrowed  so  much  from  the  American  technical  school, 
and  the  American  technical  school  has  borrowed  so  much  from 
the  American  college,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one 
class  of  institutions  ends  and  the  other  begins.     In  England 
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and  France  the  change  has  not  gone  so  far ;  but  there  is  quite 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  tendency  exists  for 
breaking  down  class  hues  and  adapting  college  courses  to 
individual  needs.  The  time  is  past  when  a  high  school  was 
but  a  high  school,  an  academy  an  academy,  a  classical  school 
a  classical  school.  Almost  every  institution  now  has  alterna- 
tive courses  of  study,  calculated  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
individual  pupil  rather  than  to  promote  a  common  school  life 
and  school  discipline. 

Nor  does  this  change  stop  short  with  college  and  high 
school.  It  makes  itself  felt  in  common  school  and  in  kinder- 
garten. It  transforms  our  whole  understanding  of  the  pur- 
pose of  public  education.  In  old  days  we  taught  reading  and 
arithmetic  because  without  reading  and  aritlimetic  the  pupil 
could  not  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  We  taught 
obedience  and  respect  for  authority  because  we  thought  that 
obedience  was  a  good  habit,  authority  a  good  thing  to  rec- 
ognize. Even  in  this  free  country  of  America  we  were  content 
to  teach  pupils  to  spell  in  the  accredited  way  simply  because  it 
was  the  accredited  way.  To-day  we  have  departed  from  all 
this.  We  have  tried  to  see  what  the  child  wants  or  supposes 
it  wants  rather  than  what  the  community  needs  or  supposes  it 
needs.  We  have  substituted  nature  study  and  observation  for 
arithmetic  and  deportment.  We  have  trained  up  a  generation 
of  children  which  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  many 
things,  useful  and  otherwise,  of  which  our  children  of  previous 
ages  never  dreamed.  But  they  have  lost  tliat  respect  for 
standards  which  is  seen  in  accurate  writing  or  cipliering.  We 
need  not  go  so  far  as  did  that  pessimist  who  said  reflectively, 
"  School  children  are  not  beaten  so  much  as  they  were  wiien 
I  was  a  boy,  but  neither  are  they  taught  so  much,  so  tliat  what 
they  gain  at  one  end  they  lose  at  the  other."  Rut  we  may  all 
express  concerning  modern  school  children  as  a  class  that 
regret  with  which  Artemus  Ward  qualified  his  otlierwise 
favorable  criticism  of  Chaucer,  "  Mr.  C.  had  talent,  but  he 
couldn't  spell." 

To-day  more  than  ever  we  need  to  insist  on  tlie  importance 
of  this  work  of  maintaining  public  standards,  as  compared 
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with  that  of  developing  individual  tastes  and  powers.  This  is 
especially  true  where  schools  are  supported  with  public  money 
instead  of  being  maintained  by  the  tuition  fees  of  the  pupils. 
If  a  boy  pays  for  his  education,  it  is  logical  and  right  to  give 
him  the  kind  of  education  that  he  himself  wants;  but  if  the 
public  pays  for  his  education,  it  seems  logical  and  right  to  give 
principal  emphasis  to  the  tilings  the  public  wants.  The  public 
end  of  education  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  do  his  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  free  community.  It  is  a  purely  private  end  to  teach 
him  to  make  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  his  fellow-members  in 
that  community.  If  we  use  public  money  for  private  as  dis- 
tinct from  public  ends,  we  are  adopting  educational  measures 
and  principles  which  are  socialistic  in  the  bad  sense ;  measures 
which  use  collective  effort  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  instead 
of  trying  to  enlist  individual  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  like  a  pessimist.  That  great  good  has 
resulted  from  our  nineteenth-century  emphasis  on  individual 
rights  and  individual  activities  in  education  I  firmly  believe. 
But  I  also  believe  that  in  the  pursuit  of  this  good  we  have  lost 
sight  of  some  other  ends  which  past  systems  of  education 
subserved ;  and  that  in  trying  to  provide  the  rising  generation 
with  the  fullest  capacity  for  enjoyment,  we  have  fallen  some- 
what short  of  giving  them  that  capacity  for  discipline  on  which 
the  educational  systems  of  earlier  periods  laid  too  exclusive 
stress.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  develop  individual  powers  of 
work  and  means  of  happiness  as  fully  as  we  can ;  but  it  is  a  bad 
thing  to  encourage  the  individual  to  think  that  his  success  and 
his  happiness  are  the  ultimate  ends  for  which  he  is  to  work. 
We  do  not  exactly  teach  this  in  so  many  words;  but  we  teach 
it  in  deeds  whenever  we  make  it  a  principle  to  regard  the 
thing  which  is  agreeable  and  playful  to  the  pupil  as  presumably 
useful,  and  the  thing  which  is  disagreeable  or  fatiguing  to  the 
pupil  as  presumably  useless. 

We  are  not  far  enough  away  from  the  nineteenth  century 
itself  to  get  it  into  right  historic  perspective  or  judge  how  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  its  educational  movements  may  balance. 
But  I  will  venture  the  prediction  that  the  educational  principles 
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and  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  have  the  same  kind 
of  fate  which  befell  the  political  and  economic  principles  of  that 
century.  The  introduction  of  the  idea  of  liberty  in  politics  and 
in  economics  did  great  and  overvvhelniingf  good.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  with  its  emphasis  on  man's  rights 
where  older  documents  had  spoken  exclusively  of  man's  duties, 
with  its  assertions  to  the  claim  of  liberty  where  others  had 
spoken  only  of  the  claim  of  authority,  and  with  its  glorification 
of  the  pursuit  of  happiness  where  previous  writers  had 
preached  nothing  but  self-subordination,  marked  the  opening 
of  a  great  era  of  political  development  and  was  the  starting 
point  for  success  and  prosperity  of  almost  every  nation  that 
adopted  its  principles.  In  like  manner  the  publication  of 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  nations,  with  its  cardinal  principle 
that  self-interest  in  trade  instead  of  being  wicked  or  obnoxious 
might  be  made  an  unrivaled  means  of  public  service,  marked 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  industrial  efficiency  and  physical 
welfare.  But  there  came  a  point  when  people  thougiit  so 
much  of  their  riglits  that  they  forgot  the  existence  of  such 
things  as  duty,  a  point  when  the  pursuit  of  liberty  resulted  in 
anarchy,  a  point  when  men  sought  to  obtain  their  own  happi- 
ness at  the  sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of  others.  There  came 
also  a  point  when  industrial  .self-interest  could  not  be  made  a 
means  to  the  public  welfare,  and  when  those  who  preached  its 
universal  beneficence  found  their  previsions  unfulfilled.  We 
have  so  many  of  these  instances  before  our  eyes  that  we  no 
longer  rely  with  the  childlike  oi)tiniism  of  our  fathers  on  the 
universal  beneficence  of  liberty  in  politics  or  in  industry.  W  Q 
have  learned  that  the  ideals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tho  far 
better  than  tlif)se  of  the  eighteenth,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
goals  of  all  effort  or  postulates  of  all  thinking;  that  there  was 
yet  a  word  for  the  twentieth  century  to  s])eak  in  a  difi'erent 
sense  from  that  of  the  nineteenth,  and  perhaps  in  a  language 
different  from  that  which  those  who  had  most  to  do  in  accom- 
plishing nineteenth-century  ])r(\gress  would  have  understood. 
So  1  believe  it  will  be  in  matters  of  education.  I  believe  that 
our  present-day  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  individual 
represents  an  incident  in  educational  progress  rather  than  a 
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fundamental  principle  which  will  underlie  and  control  all  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  future.  Without  in  the  least  de- 
tracting from  the  great  and  untold  value  of  educational  liberty 
we  may  yet  feel  that  the  present  moment  is  one  for  caution  in 
applying  this  principle  rather  than  for  emphasizing  its  univer- 
sal beneficence ;  and  for  laying  our  chief  stress  on  the  teaching 
of  those  ideas  and  methods,  the  training  of  those  habits  and 
emotions,  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  body 
politic. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 
Yale  University 


II 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    EDUCATIONAL    IDEAS 
IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY^ 

The  history  of  the  education  of  a  people  or  an  age  is  the 
history  of  its  civilization ;  of  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious life,  its  material  progress  being  incidental  and  subor- 
dinate. 

Intelligence,  virtue,  and  industry  give  man  pt)\ver  over  him- 
self and  all  things;  and  it  is  education  that  makes  him  intel- 
ligent, virtuous,  and  industrious.  The  riches  of  nature  and  the 
wealth  of  human  life  are  inexhaustible,  but  only  those  whom 
education  stimulates  to  persevering  self-activity  make  them 
their  own.  The  controlling  idea  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
philosophy  and  science  is  that  of  organic  unity,  implying  a 
world-wide  process  of  development.  Hence  the  point  of  view 
is  that  of  history.  To  understand  what  anything  is  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is ;  for  whatever 
exists  is  the  outcome  of  an  evolution  which  reaches  back 
indefinitely  to  ultimate  origins.  To  perceive  all  the  facts  in 
this  process  is  to  see  things  as  they  are.  This  principle  is  of 
universal  validity,  and  its  application  to  all  the  subjects  and 
interests  to  which  the  mind  can  turn  made  possible  the  marvel- 
ous achievements  of  the  last  century,  during  which  mankind 
grew  in  knowledge  and  in  power  more  than  in  the  whole 
historic  past.  The  secret  and  the  law  of  progress  had  been  dis- 
covered. Heaven  and  earth  ha\e  become  w hat  they  are.  All 
things  are  interdependent,  and  God  rexeals  himself  as  his 
work  is  unfolded  in  the  mind  of  man  and  in  nature. 

In  learning  to  know  how  things  have  become  what  tliey  are, 
we  have  gained  insight  into  methods  by  which  they  may  be 

'  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
23  (Education),  at  the  St.  Louis  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Septem- 
ber iq-24. 
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made  better  than  they  are.  In  our  hands  a  key  has  been  placed 
which  opens  doors  that  from  the  beginning  had  shut  man  out 
of  Nature's  most  richly  stored  treasure-house.  The  sub- 
conscious efforts  to  advance,  determined  by  the  instinctive  love 
of  life,  by  a  still  increasing  craving  for  the  sensation  of  life, 
became  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  deliberate  purpose,  not 
of  individuals  merely,  but  of  whole  peoples.  What  the  multi- 
tudes had  for  ages  felt  they  now  became  able  to  think.  The 
self-activity  which  in  earlier  times  had  manifested  itself  in 
exceptional  minds  and  in  isolated  groups  now  stirred  the 
masses. 

Education  was  seen  to  be  a  human  need  and  a  human  right ; 
the  one  m.eans  whereby  a  man,  whether  as  an  individual  or  as 
a  citizen  of  an  earthly  or  a  heavenly  kingdom,  may  fit  himself 
to  lead  a  noble  and  helpful  life.  It  is  therefore  the  need  and 
the  right  not  of  a  class,  nor  of  a  sex,  nor  of  a  profession 
merely,  but  of  all.  Belief  in  the  equality  and  kinship  of  men 
became  a  passion ;  and  whatever  laws  or  institutions  are  a 
denial  of  this  faith  were  to  be  abrogated  and  abolished.  Old 
things  must  pass  away  or  relive  in  the  new  spirit.  It  is  the 
advent  of  the  whole  people,  coming  with  mad  riot  and  battle, 
and  celebrating  its  triumph  in  the  glare  of  burning  palaces, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  falling  world. 

Universal  education  is  a  postulate  of  democracy  which  now 
first  becomes  self-conscious  and  understands  that  its  rule  is 
incompatible  with  privilege,  slavery,  and  every  kind  of  op- 
pression and  injustice.  The  people  are  the  whole  mass  of  men 
and  women  and,  if  they  are  to  rule,  they  must  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  which  nothing  but  education  can  impart. 
As  all  have  the  same  divine  origin  and  end,  all  must  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  at  the  same  eternal  fountain  head  of  truth, 
goodness,  and  love.  Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals, 
families,  states,  and  churches  to  bend  their  thoughts  and 
energies  to  open  ways  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
education  of  all,  that  all  may  become  intelligent,  free,  strong, 
and  self-controlled.  Social  organizations  are  for  the  sake  of 
men,  and  only  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  can  properly 
cherish  and  maintain  the  domestic,  political,  and  religious  in- 
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stitutions  which  consecrate  and  protect  equal  rights  and 
Uberties.  The  sense  of  the  need  of  universal  education  was 
awakened  by  the  growing  consciousness  that  henceforth 
government  was  to  he  Cdutroiled  more  and  more  by  the 
popular  will,  which,  to  he  heneticcnt.  must  he  enliglitened.  As 
the  ideal  of  life  became  more  com])reliensivc,  the  idea  of  educa- 
tion widened  until  it  embraced  the  wliole  people  and  every 
interest.  The  aim  is  first  of  all  practical, — the  formation  of 
individuals  and  citizens,  whose  character  and  intelligence  shall 
fit  them  to  do  well,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  the  thousand 
things  which  civil  s(jciety  implies  antl  re(iuires.  I'.ut  if  educa- 
tion is  to  be  made  universal,  it  must  be  organized  and  sup- 
])orted  by  the  state  thru  a  system  of  free  schools  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all,  which  it  alone  has  the  means  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain.  The  belief  that  education  should  be  uni- 
versal and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  can  he  made  so 
only  thru  a  system  of  public  schools,  iox  which  all  are  ta.xed, 
have  given  the  impulse  to  the  most  characteristic  developments 
of  educational  ideas  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
ancient  ideals  of  intellectual  culture  and  moral  discipline  it  did 
not  transcend,  but  sought  to  give  them  general  a])plication ; 
and  the  success  with  which  this  has  been  accomplished  is 
largely  due  to  the  intluence  which  those  ideals  have  exercised 
on  the  modern  mind.  What  higher  wisdom  on  this  subject 
have  we  than  Plato's  when  he  says  that  the  training  which 
aims  at  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  bodily  strength  or  mere 
cleverness,  apart  from  intelligence  and  justice,  is  mean  and 
illiberal  and  not  worthy  to  be  called  education?  Rut  the 
pagan  ideal  was  arist<Kratic ;  it  was  that  of  the  freeborn 
dominating  slaves,  whose  nature  was  supposed  to  be  servile 
and  incapable  of  true  culture.  It  considered  but  a  class  and 
ignored  humanity.  Christ  is  the  first  Inimauitarian,  and  from 
Him  and  His  followers  the  world  has  received  its  faith  in  the 
brotherhood  of  men  and  in  the  right  of  all  to  liberty  and 
opportunity;  and  hence  we  call  our  civilizatioti  not  Grecian  or 
Roman,  but  Christian.  It  ha?  sprung  from  the  enthusiasm 
for  humanity,  the  fire  which  Christ  kindled,  to  burn  the  divid- 
ing and  imprisoning  walls,  that  all   men  and   women  might 
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have  unimpeded  access  to  the  truth  and  freedom  which  make 
right  hfe  possible.  It  is  to  Him,  and  not  to  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  nor  to  the  calculating  moralists  of  Rome,  that  we 
owe  our  faith  in  the  Father  in  heaven  and  in  the  divine  rights 
of  man,  His  child,  which  is  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing, 
and  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  life,  individual  and 
social.  This  principle  lies  at  the  core  of  modern  conscious- 
ness, even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  doubt  or  deny ;  and  from 
it,  our  civilization,  if  it  is  to  advance  and  endure,  must  develop, 
as  of  it  belief  in  democracy  and  in  the  need  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  born. 

The  unprecedented  expansion  and  diffusion  of  life  and 
knowledge  which  took  place  in  the  last  century  are  not  a  crea- 
tion, but  a  development.  That  past  still  keeps  us  company, and 
what  has  been  makes  what  is.  He  who  first  lit  a  fire,  he  who 
first  used  it  to  cook  food  or  to  render  metal  malleable,  made  a 
forward  step  with  which  all  the  advancing  races  have  kept 
and  still  keep  pace.  We  do  not  owe  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury the  alphabet  or  Arabic  numerals,  or  architecture  or 
painting,  or  sculpture  or  music,  or  poetry  or  eloquence ;  we  do 
not  owe  to  it  the  mariner's  compass  or  the  telescope,  or  the 
Copernican  astronomy  or  tlie  printing  press,  or  gunpowder  or 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  America  or  the  steam  engine.  We  do  not  owe  to  it 
philosophy  or  science  or  true  religion,  or  the  doctrine  of 
political  liberty  or  of  equal  rights;  nor  do  we  owe  to  it  the 
principles  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  It  was  an 
era  of  culmination,  in  which  the  tree  of  life  flowered  and  bore 
more  bountiful  fruit ;  but  it  could  not  have  flourished  at  all  had 
not  its  roots  been  struck  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  past  which  the 
labors  of  countless  generations  had  tilled  and  made  fertile. 
It  was  an  age  of  progress  because  there  had  been  progress 
from  the  beginning. 

It  did  not  create  the  home  or  civil  society,  or  the  State  or  the 
Church,  or  the  school  or  any  of  the  institutions  that  educate.  It 
was  an  era  in  which  mankind  came  to  fuller  self-consciousness, 
an  era  of  more  rapid  expansion  and  diffusion  of  the  powers 
which  make  for  life,  in  which  the  passion  for  freedom  and 
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knowledge  that  is  inborn  found  an  environment  exceptionally 
favorable  to  its  exercise.  Men  became  aware  of  the  universal 
applicability  of  the  forces  they  had  inherited.  They  invented 
new  and  more  perfect  machinery  and  by  their  aid  attained  a 
marvelous  power,  enabling  them  to  fly  rapidly  over  continents 
and  oceans,  to  write  their  thoughts  with  a  pen  that  reaches 
thousands  of  miles,  to  talk  to  one  another  despite  forbidding 
space,  to  make  the  lightning  illumine  their  homes  and  cities 
with  a  steady  glow,  the  sun  to  impress  the  images  of  all  things 
on  solid  matter,  and  types  quickly  to  multiply  the  printed  page 
in  millions  of  copies. 

It  was  an  epoch  in  which  the  human  mind  applied  itself  with 
irresistible  energy  to  the  intelligible  universe.  Nothing 
escaped  observation.  It  measured  the  velocity  of  light,  it 
weighed  the  suns  and  determined  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed,  it  deciphered  the  story  of  the  earth's  evolution 
from  a  molten  mass  till  it  became  the  dwelling  place  of  man, 
it  established  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  the  germ  theory 
of  the  zymotic  diseases,  the  molecular  theory  of  gases,  the 
theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  of  the  uniformity  of 
Nature.  It  was  a  century  in  which  not  single  minds  alone,  but 
whole  peoples,  were  stirred  to  a  higher  and  more  persistent 
self-activity.  The  marvelous  advance  in  science,  in  the  arts, 
in  control  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  enlarged  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  men,  giving  them  a  self-confidence  which  made 
them  quick  to  believe  and  be  certain  that  what  had  Ijeen 
achieved  was  but  a  token  and  promise  of  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities which  the  persistent  intelligent  efforts  of  multitudes 
striving  for  truth,  liberty,  and  power  should  and  would  make 
real.  Its  victories  were  victories  of  mind  over  matter,  triumphs 
of  enlightened  nations  over  the  ignorant ;  and  the  whole  course 
of  events  tended  to  confirm  popular  faith  in  the  miglit  and  worth 
of  education,  which  ceases  to  be  the  concern  of  scholars  merely, 
and  becomes  the  chief  interest  of  governments  and  states. 
The  democratic  spirit,  compelling  faith  in  equal  opportunities 
for  all,  brought  about  a  general  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
the  first  and  greatest  of  opportunities  is  opportunity  to  educate 
one's  self;  that  the  most  effectual  help  a  man  can  render  his 
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fellows  is  to  teach  them  to  become  intelligent,  self-controlled, 
and  self-sufficient.  They  are  mockers  who  talk  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men  and  yet  consent  that  any  should  remain  in 
ignorance.  It  is  God's  will  that  His  children  know  and  love, 
and  they  are  not  Christians  who  refuse  to  co-operate  to  make 
His  will  prevail.  The  mightiest  powers  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  His  universe  are  intellect  and  will,  and  it  is  a  law  that 
to  act  rightly  they  must  be  educated  to  act  rightly.  Work  is  a 
blessing,  but  to  be  condemned  to  work  ignorantly  and  stupidly 
is  misery  and  degradation.  A  man  walks  securely  and  does 
well  only  where  the  light  of  the  mind  shines  along  his  path; 
and  if  he  walks  by  faith,  he  still  walks  in  the  light  of  the  mind. 

Imagination,  which  so  largely  controls  human  life,  is  a 
will  o'  the  wisp,  unless  it  be  illumined  and  directed  by  the 
educated  intellect.  All  genuine  popular  movements  are  in- 
spired by  sympathy,  by  a  desire  to  go  to  the  help  of  those  who 
sufifer,  who  are  wronged,  whose  burdens  are  too  heavy,  to 
whom  opportunity  is  denied.  It  is  this  that  has  provoked  and 
sustained  the  revolutions  which  have  liberated,  which  have 
given  new  hope  and  courage  to  the  oppressed.  It  is  this  that 
impressed  on  the  Nineteenth  Century  its  most  distinctive 
feature. 

It  was  an  era  of  emancipation,  of  enlargement  of  the  life  of 
the  whole  people.  Faith  in  the  worth  of  liberty,  of  equality 
of  rights,  of  universal  enlightenment  became  a  passion.  New 
insight  was  gained  into  the  truth  that  ignorance  is  slavery, 
and  that  where  the  masses  are  permitted  to  remain  ignorant, 
tyranny  and  oppression  are  inevitable.  Hence  the  faith  in 
liberty  and  in  equal  rights  grew  to  be  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  As  the  beneficence  of  science,  its  power 
to  prevent  or  cure  disease,  to  develop  the  treasures  of  nature, 
to  minister  to  human  need  in  a  thousand  ways,  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  public  opinion  turned  with  increasing 
force  to  the  advocacy,  establishment,  and  maintenance  of  sys- 
tems of  free  schools  in  which  the  minds  of  all  might  be  pre- 
pared to  adjust  themselves  to  an  enviromnent  created  by 
widening  thought  and  more  accurate  knowledge.  The  recog- 
nition  of   the    indispensable   need   and   paramount   worth   of 
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universal  education  led  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  teacher's  office.  He  is  no  longer  a  pedagog,  but  a 
co-operator  with  God  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 
Teaching  evolves  into  a  learned  profession,  is  seen  to  be  the 
supreme  function  of  all  learned  professions  wiiich,  if  it  were 
rightly  performed,  there  would  be  little  litigation  or  disease  or 
sin  or  ignorance.  When  men  came  to  understand  that  the 
teacher  is  the  school,  their  love  for  the  school  issued  in  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  teacher;  and  he  who  thru  the  ages  had 
been  a  slave,  or  treated  as  one,  is  now  honored  of  all  the  wise 
and  good.  The  best  things — religion  and  culture,  morality  and 
art — are  propagated,  and  they  can  be  jiropagated.only  by  those 
in  whom  they  are  a  \ital  pcjwer.  Hence  the  teacher  should 
have  a  liberal  education;  sliould  make  liis  own  the  highest 
faith,  the  truest  knowledge,  the  purest  and  most  generous  love 
that  Iiave  thrilled  a  human  brain  and  heart ;  and  then  acquaint 
himself  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  details  of  his  work. 
The  first  retpiisite  is  to  be  a  genuine,  fair,  brave,  intelligent 
man  or  woman.  It  is  his  business  to  furtlicr  life,  to  heighten 
its  power  and  <|uality,  and  lie  can  do  this  only  when  he  liimself 
is  what  he  would  help  others  become. 

A  message  of  the  nineteentli  to  the  twentieth  century  is  this: 
"  So  mold  public  opinion  tiiat  it  siiall  lead  the  best  men  and 
women  to  ciioose  teaching  as  a  vocation."  Let  tlie  buildings  be 
full  of  light  and  i)ure  air.  let  the  classes  he  small,  let  the  hours 
of  study  be  few,  let  the  i)ui)ils  gain  knowledge  as  industriously 
as  bees  gather  honey.  Let  the  atmosphere  be  that  which  only 
cheerful,  strong,  and  loving  souls  can  create.  There  is  noth- 
ing beautiful  or  fair  but  the  mind  makes  it  .so;  and  where  tliere 
are  luminous  minds  there  will  be  willing  hearts,  there  will  be 
interest,  self-activity,  and  effnrt.  The  young  grow  stupid 
with  the  dull,  tired  with  the  weary,  heedless  with  the  indif- 
ferent. Their  chief  faculty  is  that  of  imitation  and,  if  we 
would  educate,  we  must  place  in  the  midst  of  them  those  into 
whose  likeness  they  will  find  it  a  delight  and  a  blessing  to 
grow.  There  is  not  a  jiebble  lying  on  unvisited  shores  but  is 
held  by  indissoluble  bonds  to  the  universe  of  matter  aaid  of 
spirit,  too;  and  there  is  no  subject  so  seemingly  remote  from 
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human  need  but  the  right  teacher  will  show  it  to  be  near  and 
akin  to  us.  He  will  take  the  empty  forms  of  thought  and  fill 
them  with  truth  as  gracious  as  the  presence  of  friends.  To 
know  how  to  interest  is  the  teacher's  great  secret.  It  is  an 
open  one.  If  he  himself  is  interesting,  he  will  easily  show  that 
he  is  so,  will  hold  his  pupils  to  his  words  and  to  their  work. 

All  our  wisdom  comes  of  experience  and  our  most  fruitful 
experience  is  of  noble  personalities,  whether  in  life  or  in 
literature,  and  since  the  end  of  education  is  the  acquirement  of 
wisdom,  its  method  must  be  contact  with  teachers,  acquaint- 
ance with  whom  is  experience  of  virtue  and  culture  as  bodied 
forth  in  men  and  women  we  may  rightly  admire  and  love. 

The  most  important  development  of  educational  thought  in 
the  Ninteenth  Century  was  the  fuller  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  education  is  a  universal  right,  that  consequently 
it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  provide  the  means  of  education  for 
all,  and  that  the  one  indispensable  and  sufficient  means  is  the 
personal  influence  of  enlightened  and  loving  teachers.  From 
,this  sprang  the  irresistible  impulse  to  diffuse  knowledge,  to 
suffer  none  who  might  be  taught  to  know,  to  live  and  die  in 
ignorance;  from  this  arose  systems  of  free  schools,  made 
accessible  to  all ;  of  this  was  born  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  the  teacher's  office,  an  increasing  desire  to  induce  the 
ablest  and  the  most  sympathetic  to  assume  it,  to  procure  for 
them  the  best  culture,  together  with  the  discipline  and  training 
needed  to  give  them  tact  and  skill  in  the  performance  of  their 
work.  If  the  greatest  minds  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  gave 
most  serious  thought  to  the  subject  of  education,  considering 
it  from  the  points  of  view  of  philosophy,  of  history,  and  of 
science,  it  was  because  the  world  had  come  to  perceive  that 
education,  which  is  conscious  evolution,  is  the  method  the 
Eternal  employs  to  produce  and  perfect  all  that  is  brought 
forth  in  space  and  time.  In  developing  whatever  is  potential 
in  human  endowment  man  co-operates  with  God  to  raise  life 
to  higher  and  higher  efficiency  and  quality. 

The  value  of  all  things  was  seen  to  lie  in  their  power  to 
educate,  for  mind  is  the  creator  of  values.  Strength  is  good 
onlv  when  it  is  controlled  by  the  rational  will ;  obedience  is  a 
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virtue  only  when  it  is  enlightened  and  free.  The  young  are 
compelled  to  obey  that  they  may  learn  that  liberty  is  obedience 
to  law.  It  is  education  that  makes  man  strong  and  reasonable, 
obedient  to  law,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  mind  and 
authority  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  To  assert  that  educa- 
tion is  for  freedom  and  not  for  authority  is  to  wish  to  separate 
things  which  are  inseparable.  They  who  recognize  not  the 
authority  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  of  the  institutions  in 
which  they  are  embodied,  live  in  worlds  where  there  is  no 
right  nor  wrong,  and  are  necessarily  slaves.  The  more  the 
subject  of  education  was  studied,  the  more  all-inclusive  it  was 
seen  to  be.  The  evolution  of  the  material  universe  had  mean- 
ing, because  it  was  the  preparation  of  a  dwelling  place  wherein 
beings  capable  of  knowledge  and  love  might  live  and  educate 
themselves.  In  this  lies  the  significance  of  history,  which  is 
valuable  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  education  of  the  human 
race.  By  this  standard  the  worth  of  work,  of  religion,  of 
science,  of  art,  of  literature,  of  political  and  civil  institutions, 
is  measured.  If  criminals  are  to  be  reformed,  if  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  are  to  be  enabled  to  enter  into  intelligent  com- 
munion with  Nature  and  their  fellows,  if  a  more  wiiolesome, 
rational,  and  moral  life  is  to  be  fostered  in  communities  and  in 
individuals,  the  processes  and  methods  of  education  give  the 
surest  hope  of  success.  Faith  in  education  is  faith  that  reason 
and  conscience  are  the  mightiest  forces;  it  is  faith  in  God. 

This  deeper  insight  into  the  significance  and  value  of  educa- 
tion led  not  merely  to  its  general  diffusion  thruout  the  civilized 
world — it  led  to  more  humane  and  just  views  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  nurture  and  discipline  of  the  young  or  tf)  the  im- 
provement and  correction  of  the  unfortunate  or  perverse. 
Love  guided  by  wisdom  was  perceived  to  be  the  supreme  edu- 
cational force. 

Socrates  has  said :  We  can  teacii  only  those  wiio  trust  and 
love  us ;  and  He  who  has  lifted  the  race  of  man  to  higher  levels 
and  diviner  aims  and  hopes  made  love  the  test  of  discipleship. 
The  only  fear  which  is  salutary  is  that  which  springs  from 
love.  To  make  the  young  unhappy  is  to  arrest  or  pervert 
their  spiritual  growth.     From  the  joys  of  childhood  well  the 
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waters  which  make  life's  deserts  bloom,   which  refresh  and 
strengthen  the  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  and  struggles 
that  none  can  escape.     The  house  which  children  approach 
unwillingly  and  with  dread  is  neither  a  home  nor  a  school. 
For  the  criminal  even  the  chief  hope  is  in  the  power  of  those 
to  whom  tliey  are  committed  to  inspire  them  with  respect, 
admiration,  and  love.     The  glory  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
was   its   greater   capacity   for   sympathy   with   the  poor,   the 
wronged,    and   the   disinherited;   and    if   the   history   of   the 
twentieth  is  to  be  a  record  of  progress,  it  will  be  due  to  a  still 
greater  capacity  for  sympathy  with  those  who  need  it  most. 
The  meaning  and   end   of   civilization   is   the  conversion   of 
Nature's   struggle  for  existence  into  man's  co-operation  for 
higlier  and  holier  life.     Here,  and  not  in  devices,  methods,  and 
policies,  we  touch  the  fountain  head  of  educational  wisdom 
and   inspiration.      Struggle   is  born   of   brutish   instinct  and 
appetite;  co-operation,  of  reason  and  conscience;  and  the  great 
aim  of  education  is  to  establish  tiie  supremacy  of  reason  and 
conscience  o\'er  appetite  and  instinct.     The  domination  of  the 
animal  in  man  had  kept  woman  in  subjection,  had  made  of  her 
a  slave,  a  drudge,  or  a  plaything,  but  faith  in  education  as  a 
human  need  and  right  revealed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  education  of  women  as  of  men.     Op- 
portunity should  be  given  them  to  upbuild  their  being,  to  be- 
come all  that  their  endowments  permit,  to  do  whatever  thing 
is  worth  doing,  to  make  of  themselves  not  merely  wives  and 
mothers,  but  individual  souls  clothed  with  the  liberty  and  the 
strength  of  the  children  of  God.     In  nothing  is  the  present  age 
superior  to  all  others  more  than  in  the  intellligence  and  in- 
fluence of  its  women ;  and  this  distinction  it  owes  to  its  readi- 
ness to  accept  and  apply  educational  truth  in  its  fullness,  not 
giving  heed  to  those  who  doubt  or  deny  or  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  a  world  in  which  all  women  are  invited  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  best  that  is  known  and  to  take  part  in 
whatever  concerns  human  welfare. 

In  developing  educational  ideas  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
the  Germans  were  the  leaders,  but  the  Americans  were  the  first 
to  perceive  and  welcome  the  truth  that  there  cannot  be  an 
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enlightened,  free,  and  high-minded  people  where  the  women 
are  not  enlightened,  free, and  high-minded.  We  have  accepted 
this  as  a  principle,  and  our  action  has  done  more  to  further 
progress  in  education  than  all  the  speculations  of  all  the 
philosophers.  It  is  an  implication  of  our  democratic  faith. 
It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  tlie  people  will  be  wise  and  virtuous, 
if  the  wives  and  mothers  are  not  wise  and  virtuous.  The 
family  is  the  true  social  unit.  Upon  it  both  the  state  and  the 
church  must  rely  for  the  inculcation  and  preservation  of  the 
truth  which  makes  man  social  and  religious.  In  the  family 
the  father  is  the  head,  the  mother  the  heart ;  and  great 
thoughts,  true  inspiration,  and  generous  deeds  spring  from  the 
heart.  Shall  we  put  our  trust  in  the  calculating  intellect,  and 
suffer  the  fountain  head  of  life's  waters  to  be  choked  by 
noisome  weeds? 

If  right  education  is  a  sovereign  thing,  its  highest  efficacy 
shall  be  shown  in  developing  woman's  power  of  love,  sym- 
pathy, and  self-devotion,  giving  her  at  tlie  same  time  a  wider 
outlook  on  the  world  of  human  acliie\ement  and  a  firmer  grasp 
of  intellectual  truth. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  business  of  school-teaching 
was  largely  intrusted  to  women,  and  it  was  the  willingness  of 
the  most  intelligent  to  undertake  this  task  that  made  the  rapid 
spread  of  popular  instruction  possible.  When  it  was  found 
that  as  teachers  women  were  the  e(|uals  of  men,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  might  compete  with  them  in  other 
fields  of  activity,  and  so  it  came  to  be  understood  that  for 
woman,  not  less  than  for  man,  America  means  opportunity, 
inviting  to  larger,  freer,  and  worthier  life.  She  who  had  been 
the  world's  all-suffering  drudge,  who  even  as  wife  and  mother 
had  been  held  in  subjection  and  denied  the  joys  of  awakened 
souls,  stood  forth  self-conscious  and  thinking,  to  do  her  part 
to  make  truth  and  love,  which  is  God's  will,  prevail. 

In  a  century  in  which  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  had 
been  more  powerfully  stirred  by  noble  passions  than  ever 
before,  progress  was  intensive  as  well  as  diffusive.  While 
there  was  among  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind  a  general 
ad\ance  toward   greater   liberty   and   intelligence,   there  was 
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developed  in  exceptional  minds  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge.  While  for  the  multitude  the  means  of  informa- 
tion was  provided,  the  more  serious  and  farseeing  spirits  were 
busy  seeking  to  throw  a  purer  intellectual  light  on  all  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  men.  Standing  on  the  vantage  ground 
prepared  by  the  discoveries,  inventions,  and  wisdom  of  the 
past,  they  moved  forward,  permitting  nothing  in  the  heavens 
or  on  the  earth  to  escape  their  keen  and  inquiring  gaze. 
Philosophy,  religion,  history,  language,  law,  government,  with 
whatever  else  may  be  the  concern  of  man,  were  re-examined 
and  submitted  to  the  test  of  the  most  searching  criticism. 
Whatever  the  line  of  research,  all  felt  that  by  increasing  the 
store  of  knowledge  they  were  enriching  the  race  and  creating 
opportunities  for  the  progressive  prevalence  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter, of  reason  over  instinct,  and  of  free  will  over  passion.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  the  feverish,  persistent  activity  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  there  lay  a  deep  enthusiasm  for  human 
progress ;  a  passionate  belief  that  truer  and  wider  knowledge 
cannot  but  lead  to  more  intelligent,  larger,  and  freer  life ;  that 
it  is  the  tendency  not  merely  of  vital  religious  truth,  but  of  all 
truth,  to  emancipate.  As  the  field  of  man's  activity  was  made 
more  fertile  by  more  skillful  culture  and  yielded  more  and 
more  precious  and  abundant  harvests,  new  hope  of  making 
the  world  glad,  beautiful,  and  wholesome  beyond  the  dream  of 
past  ages  sprang  within  the  heart.  It  was  joy  to  be  alive  and 
bliss  to  be  young.  A  spirit  of  optimism  which  refused  to  see, 
or  at  the  least  to  be  discouraged  by  the  darker  side  of  things, 
blew  like  a  creative  breath  on  the  face  of  the  people  awakening 
to  self-consciousness.  The  meaning  of  earthly  existence 
seemed  to  grow  deeper  and  more  glorious.  The  past  faded 
from  view  and  the  future  glowed  like  the  sky  of  dawn.  The 
marvels  of  material  progress  became  a  symbol  and  a  promise 
of  a  coming  race  illumined  by  science,  strengthened  by  a 
higher  faith,  and  purified  by  a  diviner  love.  As  everything 
■was  investigated,  the  study  of  man  could  not  be  neglected. 
The  light  which  science  threw  upon  his  physical  constitution 
but  made  it  plainer  that  his  true  being  and  world  is  the  mind, 
that  by  the  soul  alone  can  he  be  great  and  free  and  strong. 
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Hence  thinkers  were  drawn  to  investigate  the  instrument  of 
thought,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  mind,  to  analyze  its 
faculties,  and  to  determine  the  order  and  method  of  their 
development.  Anthropology  became  psychology,  the  practi- 
cal value  of  which  was  found  to  consist  in  its  application  to 
pedagogy;  and  so  the  most  subtle  and  the  most  energetic 
spirits  were  compelled  by  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the  age 
to  a  more  thoro  study  of  the  meaning  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion, which  became  a  vital  concern  of  philosophers,  theolo- 
gians, poets,  statesmen,  and  philanthropists. 

Pedagogy  is  not  a  science  or  an  art  which  the  Nineteenth 
Century  created.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  the  earliest  thinkers 
understood  that  man's  educability  is  his  most  characteristic 
distinction.  Pedagogical  problems  preoccupied  Socrates, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  Quintilian.  They  received  considera- 
tion from  Gerson  and  Vives ;  from  Erasmus,  Montaigne,  and 
Charron;  from  Descartes,  Bacon,  and  Locke;  from  Comenius, 
Leibnitz,  and  Lessing;  from  Thomas  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  Rousseau. 

But  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  education  became  a  matter 
of  social  interest,  engaging  the  thought  of  statesmen  as  well  as 
the  meditations  of  philosophers.  Kant  draws  up  a  system  of 
pedagogy,  and  when  Germany  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  Napoleon,  Fichte  proclaims  in  words  of 
burning  eloquence  that,  if  it  is  to  rise  again,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  more  genuine  and  thoro  education  of  the  people. 
From  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  Pestalozzi  modem 
popular  education  received  a  powerful  and  enduring  impulse. 
He  breathed  a  new  spirit  into  the  school  and  enlarged  its 
scope.  He  believed  and  made  many  believe  that  education  is 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  masses  may  be  redeemed  from 
degradation,  misery,  and  vice.  He  insisted  that  all  should  be 
educated,  that  the  methods  should  be  gentle  and  kindly,  that 
the  affection,  the  conscience,  and  the  will  need  cultivation  not 
less  than  the  intellect,  that  the  young  should  be  taught  not  only 
to  think,  but  to  do,  and  that  the  school  should  be  a  workshop 
as  well  as  a  classroom.     He  had  a  profound  love  for  children, 
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and  held  that  to  teach  rightly  one  must  have  the  mother  heart. 
His  aim  was  to  educate  iox  freedom ;  but  he  failed  to  see  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  liberty  involves  authority,  tho  as  men 
become  more  enlightened  they  grow  more  critical  and  appeal 
with  increasing  emphasis  from  authoritative  organizations  to 
the  aboriginal  seat  of  conscience  in  the  individual  soul.  Hence 
the  school,  where  the  people  are  free  and  intelligent,  strives  to 
make  its  pupils  self-reliant,  self-controlled,  and  rationally 
obedient. 

Herbart  was  influenced  by  Pestalozzi,  and  tho  his  philos- 
ophy is  unsound,  he  applied  psychology  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  with  true  insight.  He  made  it  plain  that 
the  mind  does  not  gain  strength  and  wisdom  by  seeing  or 
perceiving,  but  by  reacting  on  the  impressions  received  thru 
the  senses,  and  by  relating  apparently  separate  objects  to  the 
whole  of  experience,  until  each  is  understood  to  be  part  of  all, 
made  what  it  is  by  causes  that  reach  back  to  eternity,  itself  a 
cause  whose  effects  shall  in  turn  become  causes  in  an  unending 
process.  This  is  Herbart's  doctrine  of  apperception,  which  the 
teacher  cannot  meditate  too  attentively.  It  is  a  process,  not 
merely  of  identification  or  classification,  but  one  in  which  the 
mind  sees  things  becoming  and  follows  them  in  an  endless 
course  of  evolution,  until  the  interrelation  of  all  things  is  per- 
ceived, and  within  and  beyond  all,  the  Supreme  Spirit  who 
makes,  guides,  controls,  and  harmonizes  all.  The  teacher's 
effort  must  be  to  make  his  pupils  understand  rather  than  to 
see  and  remember. 

Herbart's  doctrine  of  interest  and  of  educational  values  is 
suggestive  and  has  compelled  attention  to  questions  which 
contributed  to  the  development  of  educational  ideas  during  the 
last  century.  Not  less  helpful  is  his  recognition  of  moral  life 
as  the  end  of  all  education,  and  of  the  dependence  of  character 
on  thoughts  and  dispositions  which  it  should  be  the  purpose  of 
education  to  make  habitual.  Froebel's  doctrine  that  education 
is  conscious  evt)lution,  to  promote  which  the  whole  environ- 
ment, spiritual  and  physical,  should  be  made  to  contribute, 
has  had  a  wholesome  influence  on  pedagogical  thought. 
His  kindergarten  idea,  however,  while  it  springs  from  a  real 
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view,  easily  leads  to  tlie  employment  of  methods  which  stim- 
ulate precociousness,  make  genuine  work  distasteful,  and  by 
confining  the  attention  of  children  to  the  things  immediately 
about  them,  enfeeble  tiie  imagination.  There  is  also  danger 
of  impoverishing  the  sources  of  life  by  too  early  and  too 
persistent  appeals  to  self-consciousness. 

The  demt)cratic  mo\-ement  which  gave  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  its  most  distinctive  feature  sprang  from  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  and  led  to  more  compre- 
hensive notions  of  his  rights  and  duties.  Individualism  in  the 
matter  of  education  found  its  completest  expression  in  the 
writings  of  Goethe.  Nature  lays  the  foundation,  and  it  is 
each  one's  duty  to  erect  upon  it  tlie  noblest  jjossible  structure. 

Education  is  not  merely  or  cliiefly  a  scholastic  affair — it  is 
a  life-work,  to  be  carried  on  with  unwearying  patience  until 
death  bids  us  cease  or  introduces  us  into  a  w^orld  of  diviner 
opportunities.  The  wise  and  the  good  are  they  who  grow 
old  still  learning  many  tilings,  entering  day  by  day  into  more 
vital  communion  with  truth,  beauty,  and  righteousness;  gain- 
ing more  and  more  complete  initiation  into  the  life  of  the 
purest,  noblest,  and  strfingest  who  iiave  thought,  loved,  and 
accomplished.  Self-education,  as  a  life  duty,  rests  on  the  idea 
that  personal  worth  is  the  measure  of  all  values  and  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  genuine  success;  on  the  conviction  that 
whatever  a  man  may  think  or  do  or  suffer  is  to  be  considered 
good  or  evil  as  it  increases  or  diminishes  his  personal  worth. 
It  is  indeed  the  ideal  of  philosophers  and  saints  rather  than 
that  of  men  engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world. 
It  may,  nevertheless,  and  doubtless  does  help  to  raise  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  many  al)ove  the  ordinary  demands 
of  their  occupations  or  professions,  and  so  to  stimulate  them  to 
strive  not  merely  to  gain  a  livelihood  or  a  rei)utation,  but  to 
live  in  the  mind,  in  the  conscience,  in  the  iieart,  and  in  the 
imagination.  It  may  lead  them  to  reflect  on  the  common 
ways  of  men  and  to  gain  insiglit  into  the  fact  that  their  failure 
to  continue  to  cultivate  and  improve  tiiemselves,  when  they 
have  quit  school,  is  due  not  so  much  to  want  of  time  anrl  op- 
portunity as  to  lack  of  will  and  energy.     It  is  the  result  of  the 
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natural  disinclination  to  make  effort,  to  foster  interest  in 
knowledge  and  virtue  simply  because  it  is  goodto  know  and  to 
be  true  and  strong ;  of  the  tediousness  of  ceaselessly  trying  to 
surpass  one's  self,  to  know  one's  self,  to  refine  taste,  to  purify 
affection,  to  control  desire,  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  judge 
not  by  opinion,  but  by  evidence;  to  turn  from  present  enjoy- 
ment in  the  hope  of  winning  higher  capacity  to  enjoy,  to  pre- 
fer the  society  of  the  immortal  minds  who  live  in  books  to 
games  and  gossip. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  run  after  pleasure,  to  labor  to  get 
riches  or  position  than  to  devote  one's  self  first  to  the  up- 
building of  one's  own  being,  not  doubting  but  whatever  else 
may  be  needful  shall  be  had,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  ideal  of  culture  and  pure  religion  shall  strongly  appeal 
to  the  many.  A  man's  real  world,  nevertheless,  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  nobly  or  miserably,  is  not  that  which  lies  round 
about  him,  but  that  which  he  creates  and  fashions  within  his 
soul.  He  may  wear  a  beggar's  rags,  be  a  slave,  an  outcast,  a 
prisoner,  and  yet,  in  virtue  of  the  truth  and  love  which  are  the 
substance  of  his  being,  excel  in  worth  and  dignity,  as  in  the 
affection  and  reverence  of  the  wisest  and  best,  the  favorites  of 
fortune  and  the  children  of  success;  and  it  is  this  ideal  that 
must  be  made  to  gleam  along  the  path  of  the  young,  to  throw 
its  heavenly  light  about  the  home  and  the  school,  if  there  is 
hope  for  better  things,  if  we  are  to  have  not  merely  improved 
machines,  but  godlike  men  and  women.  The  individual  is  at 
once  an  end  and  a  means.  He  exists  first  for  God  and  himself 
and  then  for  his  fellow-men,  and  he  becomes  valuable  to  the 
society  by  which  he  is  so  largely  formed  and  fashioned,  in  the 
degree  in  which  he  makes  his  own  life  complete  and  perfect. 
He  is  a  whole  and  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  he  must  continue  to 
improve  himself,  if  he  is  rightly  to  perform  his  functions  as  a 
social  being.  This  principle  applies  universally  and  deter- 
mines the  end  and  aim  of  all  true  education.  It  must  underlie 
the  theory  of  elective  studies,  or  the  result  will  be  fragments 
of  men ;  fine  parts  of  men  rather  than  great  and  noble  person- 
alities. The  young  will  be  encouraged  to  move  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance,  and  the  heroic  temper  and  the  divine  spirit 
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which  convert  obstacles  into  opportunities  will  be  wanting. 
They  will  become  impatient  and  strenuous,  eager  and  reckless, 
but  they  will  not  be  made  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  the 
highest  truth  and  beauty.  We  sliall  have  experts,  but  no 
philosophers,  poets,  and  saints.  If  the  purpose  be  to  train  for 
freedom,  we  must  understand  tliat  tliey  alone  are  freemen  who 
free  themselves  from  within ;  if  for  social  efficiency,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  vital,  not  the  mechanical  individual  is  able 
to  render  the  best  service ;  if  progress  and  the  improvement  of 
the  race  be  the  object,  it  is  evident  tliat  success  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  men  rather  than  from  measures. 

The  development  of  educational  thought  in  tlie  Nineteenth 
Century  has  made  plain  the  absolute  worth  of  the  individual, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  vital  union  of  the  individual  with  the 
social  organism,  and  his  consequent  duty  to  labor  for  the 
general  welfare.  It  has  also  brought  into  fuller  evidence  the 
fundamental  truth  that  human  values  are  moral  values,  that 
character,  which  is  the  aim  and  end,  is  the  result  of  right  doing 
far  more  than  of  correct  thinking.  The  world  each  one  should 
labor  to  fashion  within  himself  is  primarily  and  essentially  a 
world  of  righteousness.  To  educate,  therefore,  is  not  merely 
or  chiefly  to  inform  the  mind ;  it  is  to  strengtlien,  direct,  and 
confirm  the  will;  to  foster  habits  of  conduct,  to  fashion  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  to  accustom  the  young  to  take  delight  in 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  to  feel  the  joy  and  happiness 
there  is  in  overcoming  passion  and  appetite,  in  triumphing 
over  the  inborn  love  of  ease  and  idleness ;  to  taste  the  sense  of 
power  there  is  in  the  play  of  the  iiigher  faculties,  in  the  self- 
activity  which  illumines  the  mind,  purifies  the  heart,  and  raises 
the  imagination;  to  win  them  to  believe  and  to  know  that  the 
best  and  most  useful  things  are  not  material  but  spiritual, — 
justice,  honor,  magnanimity,  trutiifulness,  purity,  gentleness, 
and  love.  Moral  culture  schould  dominate,  direct,  and  control 
the  whole  process  of  education.  Whatever  the  pupil  does 
should  make  him  wiser  and  better.  His  increasing  knowledge 
should  become  the  basis  of  larger  and  nobler  life.  Each  new 
truth  he  comes  to  understand  should  teach  him  respect  for  all 
truth.     As  he  gains  deeper  insight  into  science,  literature,  and 
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art  his  reverence  and  admiration  for  the  mind  of  man  should 
grow  profounder  and  more  real.  The  triumphs  and  suffer- 
ings of  heroes  and  saints  should  give  him  higher  aims  and 
nobler  ambitions. 

Whatever,  in  a  word,  be  tiie  subject  of  his  study,  the  end 
and  result  should  be  increase  of  moral  worth,  improvement  of 
character.  As  he  will  make  little  progress  unless  he  be  a  lover 
of  knowledge,  knowledge  will  render  him  poor  service  unless 
he  be  a  lover  of  virtue. 

But  he  cannot  be  a  true  lover  of  virtue  unless  he  believes 
and  feels  that  to  be  virtuous  is  the  greatest  possible  good  of 
man,  whatever  may  be  his  temporal  environment.  "  The  end 
of  a  liberal  education,"  says  Plato,  "  should  be  to  enchant  the 
soul  of  children,  while  it  is  yet  tender  and  innocent,  with  the 
frequent  repetition  of  beautiful  maxims.  And  to  embrace 
them  all  in  a  single  one,  let  us  say  to  them  that  the  life  which 
is  the  most  just  is  also  the  most  happy  in  the  judgment  of  God ; 
and  not  only  shall  we  speak  truth,  but  what  we  say  will  enter 
more  easily  than  aught  else  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  is 
important  that  we  should  persuade." 

"  The  insight,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  that  God  is  a  free  person 
and  essentially  righteous  and  gracious  is  the  arrival  of  man  at 
absolute  knowledge.  For  so  soon  as  one  discovers  that 
absolute  being  must  be  self -active  or  personal  and  that  to  be 
absolute  person  it  must  be  just  and  gracious,  he  has  arrived 
at  the  highest  possible  insight — a  knowing  which  must  at  the 
same  time  be  true  objectively." 

Since  ideas  of  education  are  ideas  of  life,  they  neither 
emerge  nor  become  effective  as  isolated  thoughts  or  fragmen- 
tary theories,  but  they  spring  from  a  world-view,  and  are  in- 
volved in  philosophic  systems  which  are  spiritual  or  material, 
theistic  or  pantheistic,  Christian  or  pagan,  secular  or  religious. 
Since  education  is  for  life,  notions  of  life  determine  its  proc- 
esses and  methods.  What  kind  of  man  is  the  highest? 
What  kind  of  effort  is  most  worthy  of  encouragement  ?  What 
is  each  one's  first  and  most  urgent  business?  Is  the  individual 
a  means  or  an  end.  or  both  ?  Shall  the  chief  stress  be  laid  on 
the  present  or  on  the  future^     Does  man  exist  for  this  world 
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alone,  or  is  it  his  duty  to  look  beyond  and  labor  to  fit  himself 
for  the  diviner  existence  to  which  faith,  h()])e,  and  love  point? 
Is  the  true  ideal  that  of  pleasure,  or  that  of  \irtue  and  power? 
These  are  questions  which  whoever  is  interested  in  education 
must  strive  to  answer,  if  he  wishes  to  go  deeper  than  its 
devices  and  technicalities  and  to  ji^ain  insight  into  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  human  values  arc  moral  values,  and  that 
success  or  failure  is  not  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  but  of  inner 
growth  or  decay. 

The  school  is  for  the  sake  of  a  higher,  richer,  better  life,  for 
the  sake  of  conduct,  and  conduct  is  inspired  and  nourished, 
not  so  much  by  knowledge  as  by  feeling,  by  faith  and  love,  by 
the  habitual  contemplation  and  performance,  not  of  what  is 
pleasant  or  profitable,  but  of  what  is  right  and  holy.  Hence, 
if  the  school  is  to  ])romote  a  higher  life  itmust  appeal  to  the 
consciousness  of  God's  living,  loxing  presence  within  the  soul. 
It  must  enable  the  ])upil  to  look  beyond  the  brutal  fact  and 
present  advantage  to  trutli  and  final  results,  to  project  his 
efforts  and  longings  into  the  fiuure  in  which  alone  he  can  hope 
to  make  his  ideal  real.  In  all  ])rogressive  movements  man  is 
impelled  to  lay  stress  not  on  wliat  is.  but  on  what  ought  and  is 
to  be.  The  future  dominates  the  jjresent.  as  the  infinite  the 
finite,  the  eternal  the  temporal,  and  the  future  for  which  we 
hope  and  strive,  whether  conscious! v  or  not.  is  not  a  condition 
of  body,  but  a  disposition  of  soul — tlie  ideal  being  not  abund- 
ance of  ])ossessions,  but  a  heavenly  kingdom  in  which  truth, 
justice,  and  love  shall  prevail ;  in  w  liich  men  shall  be  godlike, 
free,  wise,  and  blessed.  It  is  wA  economic  and  social,  but  spir- 
itual and  personal;  not  the  com])lcte  e\])loitation  and  distribu- 
tion of  material  things,  but  illumination  of  mind  and  elevation 
of  soul.  The  supreme  interests  arc  those  of  tlip  spirit,  for  the 
loss  of  which  a  universe  of  matter  could  not  compensate. 
This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  life  and  iheiefore  f)f  educa- 
tion. Could  some  mighty  genius  icduce  all  knowledge  to  a 
system  and  firmly  grasp  the  whole,  for  him.  as  for  the  common 
man,  the  question  of  \'ital  and  infinite  nionient  wonld  still  be 
matters  of  faith  and  ho])e.  not  of  knowledge.  The  hi.ghest 
human  good,  therefore,  is  not  intellectual,  but  moral — a  dis- 
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position  of  soul  in  which  a  divine  faith  and  hope  beget  perfect 
love,  manifesting  itself  in  the  fulfillment  of  Fighteousness. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  education  to  make  able  men,  to  develop 
capacity  to  see  true  and  do  right,  to  educe  faculty  from  en- 
dowment, will  from  impulse,  intelligence  from  instinct,  but  the 
ideal  and  end  must  be  sought  not  in  the  doctrines  of  material- 
ism, commercialism,  or  secularism,  but  in  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  absolute  worth  of  life  when  illumined  and  controlled  by  the 
truth  and  love  which  are  his  being.  In  vain  shall  we  seek  to 
prepare  a  more  and  more  favorable  environment  and  to  give 
opportunity  to  increasing  numbers,  if  man  himself  be  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstance,  an  excrescence  on  a  dead  universe,  a 
disease,  a  phantom,  with  nothing  at  the  core  of  things  to 
correspond  with  his  highest  thoughts  and  deepest  yearning;  if 
his  end  is  as  the  end  of  a  dream  and  all  that  made  him  is 
senseless  and  void.  If  the  religious  view  of  his  life  is  not 
true,  nothing  is  worth  while,  and  whether  he  take  for  his 
guide  utility  or  worldly  wisdom  or  appetite,  it  matters  little. 
Religious  consciousness  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  human  con- 
sciousness, and  to  it  we  owe  the  deepest  insights  and  the 
divinest  efforts  of  the  race,  as  by  it  the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  inspired  and  controlled.  The  predominant  in- 
fluences in  history  have  been  and  are  religious  and  economic, 
and  whene\'er  conflict  has  risen  between  economic  welfare  and 
that  of  loyalty  to  God  and  the  soul,  the  highest,  the  noblest, 
and  the  mightiest  have  preferred  truth  and  right  to  temporal 
success,  and  in  doing  so  have  become  pioneers  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  progress.  As  it  is  a  chief  purpose  of  the  school 
to  acquaint  the  individual  with  the  profoundest  experience  and 
the  purest  wisdom  of  the  race,  religion  and  the  conduct  it 
inspires  must  continue  to  be  its  central  theme.  The  great 
human  interests  are  maintained,  protected,  and  furthered  by 
institutions — by  the  family,  the  State,  the  Church,  and  the 
school,  and  subordinate  to  these  and  in  co-operation  with 
them,  by  innumerable  forms  of  association  which  the  ever- 
increasing  specialization  of  civilized  life  calls  into  existence. 
The  home  of  the  modern  world  is  the  outgrowth  of  Christian 
ideals  and  principles.     It  has  been  fashioned  and  safeguarded 
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by  the  Church,  whose  teachings  establish  its  rights,  its  sacred- 
ness,  and  its  mission  to  form  citizens  capable  of  freedom  and 
self-devotion,  who,  while  striving  to  build  here  a  kingdom 
of  heaven,  live  for  a  higher  world  which  shall  not  pass  away. 

It  is  only  in  such  homes  that  the  true  children  of  God  are 
bred  and  reared ;  and  they  need  to  be  re-enforced  by  the  school 
not  less  than  by  the  State  and  the  Church.  If  the  school 
ignore  the  principles  which  inform  the  home,  the  State,  and 
the  Church,  these  institutions  are  undermined.  As  the 
modern  State  is  conscious  that  without  the  school  it  cannot 
have  intelligent,  capable,  and  patriotic  citizens,  so  the  Church 
in  the  modern  age  understands  that  it  requires  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  school,  if  the  spirit  of  religion,  which  is  faith, 
reverence,  obedience,  self-sacrifice,  purity,  righteousness,  and 
love  is  to  remain  vital.  As  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  free 
school  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  parents,  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  religiously  neutral  school  to  suffer  faith, 
reverence,  self-devotion,  purity,  and  love  to  perish  of  atrophy ; 
and  a  church  which  is  severed  from  the  school  loses  its  influ- 
ence on  the  home  and  ends  by  becoming  a  club  for  ethical 
culture  or  social  advantage,  as  a  state  which  is  content  to 
exist  without  and  apart  from  the  school  condemns  itself  to 
weakness  and  inferiority.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  main- 
tan  that  the  State  has  no  need  of  the  school  as  to  hold  that  the 
Church  does  not  need  the  school.  Without  the  assistance  of 
the  home  and  the  school,  neither  the  State  nor  the  Church  can 
prosper. 

To  a  life  of  virtue,  freedom,  and  progress  the  Church  is  as 
indispensable  as  the  State. 

"  The  Church,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "  announces  the  divine 
plan  of  the  universe;  the  fundamental  ideal  by  which  all  things 
are  to  be  understood ;  the  final  standard  by  which  all  things 
and  events  are  to  be  measured.  This  is  the  most  educative  of 
all  institutions,  because  the  person  who  harbors  a  religious 
ideal  puts  himself  into  the  process  of  applying  its  standard  to 
every  experience  of  life." 

Tiiis  standard  must  be  applied  to  the  school,  which  furnishes 
to  all  who  pass  thru  it  an  experience  that  shapes  and  colors  the 
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subsequent  course  of  their  lives.  The  Cliristian  religion  is 
education, — the  deepest  and  most  far-reaching  educational 
force  in  the  world, — the  power  which  more  than  all  else 
originates  and  sustains  the  impulse  to  conduct  which  is  three- 
fourths  of  life.  "  The  first  condition  of  responsiveness  to 
religious  influence,"  says  Professor  Peabody,  "  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  in  their  fundamental  method  and  final  aim  religion 
and  education  are  essentially  consistent,  co-ordinate,  mutually 
confirmatory,  fundamentally  one."  If  education  means,  as 
President  Butler  affirms  it  does,  a  gradual  adjustment  to  the 
spiritual  possessions  of  the  race,  is  there  doubt  that  the  wealth 
of  truth  and  love  revealed  in  Christ  is  the  most  precious  and 
the  most  vital  of  these  possessions?  Does  He  not  furnish  the 
highest  incentive  and  the  most  effective  aid  to  all  who  would 
grow  into  completeness  of  life,  into  the  perfect  image  of  God? 
If  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  noblest  who  have  lived,  with 
their  spirit  and  work,  be  a  chief  aim  of  education,  shall  we 
exclude  Him  who  more  than  all  heroes,  philosophers,  and  poets 
has  stirred  the  minds,  raised  the  thoughts,  and  purified  the 
affections  of  mankind?  If  in  our  democratic  world  all  the 
institutions  that  educate  are  impelled  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  to  train  to  social  service,  to  emphasize  the  truth  that 
no  one  can  be  wise  or  good  or  great  or  happy  for  himself,  but 
only  in  loving,  helpful  association  with  his  fellows,  where  shall 
we  find  an  example  so  high  or  an  incentive  so  strong  as  in  the 
life  (;f  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  ser\e;  who 
made  the  love  of  others  the  test  and  proof  of  spiritual  kinship 
with  himself?  If  our  sympathy  for  children,  for  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  still  condemned  to  drudgery,  to  sacrifice  the 
sweetness  and  joy  of  life  that  the  few  may  be  surfeited  with 
luxuries  is  genuine,  how  is  it  possible  that  in  the  formative  and 
decisive  period  of  human  existence  we  should  deliberately  shut 
them  out.  in  any  of  the  processes  of  education,  from  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Him  who  is  the  world's  great  lover  of  children 
and  of  the  poor? 

Shall  we  in  our  schools  set  aside  days  to  commemorate  some 
mediocre  patriot,  poet,  or  orator,  and  make  it  an  offense  there 
to  do  homage  to  Him  who  has  sfiveu  His  name  to  our  civiliza- 
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tion,  who  has  uphghted  moraHty  with  an  unexampled  splendor, 
who  has  inspired  a  sympathy  and  love  for  man  which  has 
transformed  the  life  of  the  race,  who  has  made  childhood 
sacred  and  raised  woman  to  a  throne  whereon  the  noblest  must 
forever  do  lier  reverence,  in  whom  greatness  of  thought  was 
wedded  to  greatness  of  soul  in  a  supreme  degree,  who  in  Him- 
self more  than  in  the  doctrines  He  teaches  is  truth  and  good- 
ness and  beauty  ? 

Education  is  the  soul's  response  to  God's  appeal  to  make 
itself  like  unto  Him — self-active,  knowing,  wise,  strong,  lov- 
ing, and  fair ;  and  the  permanent  example  of  the  most  complete 
hearkening  to  this  appeal  is  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ. 
He  moves  on  the  plane  on  w  hich  the  lot  of  the  lowliest  is  cast, 
and  He  lives  on  heights  tf)  which  saints  and  jjliilosophers  can 
attain  but  at  momentary  intervals. 

The  infinite  power  of  the  brave  and  the  good  to  dare  and  to 
suffer  reveals  God  to  us  more  than  the  unimaginable  force  and 
splendor  of  millions  of  suns;  it  manifests  to  us  that  the  spirit 
of  man  is  of  higher  (juality  and  greater  worth  than  a  universe 
of  atoms.  It  is  forgetfulness  of  this  that  makes  us  victims  of 
schemes  and  devices,  gliders  over  the  surfaces  of  things,  in- 
capable of  thinking  or  loving  or  doing  what  has  everlasting 
value,  become  as  traders  for  whom  the  market  fixes  the  stand- 
ard of  worth,  for  whom  success  is  more  than  the  soul,  who 
lack  the  spiritual  mind  which  is  the  highest  educational  force 
and  influence.  Teachers  who  fail  to  see  all  things  in  the  light 
of  eternity  and  in  the  omnipresence  of  God  are  but  servants  of 
idols.  They  drift  toward  mechanical  methods,  appeal  chiefly 
to  the  arithmetical  and  calculating  understanding,  leaving  the 
faculty  for  divine  thoughts  and  infinite  hopes  to  perish  of 
atrophy.  They  form  tradesmen,  artisans,  schemers,  and 
politicians,  not  men  who  live  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  con- 
science and  draw  sustenance  from  the  eternal  unseen  world  of 
truth  and  love,  where  commercial  standards  have  no  signif- 
icance or  application. 

To  educate  is  to  labor  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  each  and 
of  all  in  the  sense  in  which  happiness  is  indistinguishable  from 
wisdom,  holiness,  and  love.     It  is  to  accustom  to  think,  to 
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meditate,  to  give  heed  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  to 
withdraw  from  the  noise  of  Hfe  and  the  tumult  of  passion, 
that  this  voice  may  be  heard  in  all  its  depth  and  purity.  It  is 
to  store  the  mind  with  true  principles  of  conduct  and  to  create 
habits  of  right  thought  and  action.  It  is  first  of  all  a  work  of 
religion  and  morality,  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  of  sympathy 
and  love. 

The  ideal  of  utility  certainly  is  applicable  to  human  life  in 
a  thousand  beneficent  ways,  and  may  illumine  the  path  of  the 
noblest.  It  adds  a  general  principle  to  knowledge  and  is  of 
advantage  to  the  whole  world.  But  it  is  only  an  aspect  of  the 
truth.  All  things  exist  for  those  who  know  how  to  make  use 
of  them,  and  their  true  and  highest  use  is  to  minister  not  to 
appetite  but  to  reason,  not  to  instinct  but  to  conscience,  to 
the  human,  not  to  the  animal.  Right  is  higher  than  might, 
goodness  than  success,  love  than  lust.  There  is  no  more 
doubt  that  falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  impurity  are  wrong  than 
that  bodies  are  controlled  by  the  law  of  gravitation;  or,  that 
moral  truth  is  of  infinitely  greater  import  to  the  spirit  which 
is  a  man's  self  than  is  the  physical  fact.  No  one  really  believes 
that  a  bad  man  can  be  happy  here  or  hereafter,  and  the  higher 
our  view  of  life  the  less  we  think  of  our  pleasures  and  interests. 

It  is  only  when  he  walks  in  the  light  of  this  ideal  that  the 
teacher  is  uplifted  by  a  profound  and  abiding  enthusiasm  for 
his  work,  which  he  feels  to  be  a  co-operation  with  God  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  The  greatest  of  educational  problems  is 
how  to  induce  the  best  men  and  women  to  make  teaching  their 
life-calling;  and  it  is  the  most  difficult. 

If  considered  merely  as  a  career,  many  more  inviting  ways 
open  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  young  who  have  brave  hearts 
and  lofty  aims.  For  the  most  part  the  teacher's  task  begins 
and  ends  with  drudgery.  It  is  monotonous,  wearisome,  un- 
grateful, and  obscure.  He  must  himself  create  the  taste  and 
the  ability  in  those  he  instructs  to  appreciate  the  good  he  does 
them ;  and  when  appreciation  comes  it  is  like  hope  deferred. 
He  is  tired  and  outworn  and  no  longer  cares.  His  very  soul 
has  become  subdued  to  the  crude  brains  he  has  so  long  labored 
to  suffuse  with  light  and  to  open  to  all  the  glories  of  heaven 
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and  earth.  How  shall  he  persevere,  how  shall  he  become  daily 
self-surpassed,  how  shall  he  retain  the  freshness  and  elasticity 
of  youth  in  the  dull  air  and  routine  of  the  schoolroom  ?  Will 
it  be  possible  for  him  to  keep  alive  faith  in  the  potency  and 
beneficence  of  education?  Will  not  the  power  to  vivify,  to 
create  life  under  the  ribs  of  death,  depart  from  him,  and  he  be 
degraded  to  the  function  of  an  attendant  upon  a  machine? 

Surely  this  will  be  the  result  if  freedom  of  the  soul  is  denied 
to  him,  if  he  is  forbidden  to  impart  the  fruits  of  his  holiest  and 
most  helpful  experience,  the  thougiits  lie  most  loves,  the  hopes 
he  most  cherishes,  the  very  life  which  is  his  strength  and  joy. 

The  great  educators  have  not  striven  to  make  earth  a  lubber- 
land,  but  to  found  here  a  kingdom  of  heaven  wherein  truth, 
justice,  and  love  should  prevail ;  wherein  men  sliould  do  the  will 
of  God,  as  in  unseen  worlds  it  is  done  by  higher  beings,  un- 
hindered and  untempted  by  human  weaknesses  and  passions. 
They  are  the  world's  guides,  the  saviors,  the  inspirers  of  the 
multitude,  the  leaders  out  of  captivity  and  bondage. 

An  infinite  hope  has  descended  upon  the  world,  undreamed 
of  by  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  like  the  memory  of  most 
blessed  days,  or  like  remorse,  it  cannot  die.  Individuals  may 
become  atheists  and  materialists,  but  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Christendom  can  never  abandon  faith  in  God  who  knows  and 
loves  and  is  good,  and  in  the  immortal  soul  of  man.  ,  The 
wisest  and  the  best  will  not  cease  to  yearn  and  to  labor  for  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom  on  earth.  In  the  growth  of  science, 
in  the  spread  of  knowledge,  in  the  increase  of  liberty  and  op- 
portunity they  will  see  the  fuller  manifestation  of  the  divine 
purpose.  But  as  the  life  of  the  individual  would  be  empty 
and  meaningless  if  this  world  were  all,  so  the  race  itself  be- 
comes insignificant,  if  beginning  on  a  cooling  spall  it  is  to  be 
extinguished  utterly  on  a  frozen  rock.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
individuals,  and  of  classes  of  people  even,  to  smother  the  soul 
in  sensual  indulgence,  or  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the 
mad  struggle  for  gain,  but  the  summit  on  which  Christ  lived 
and  died  and  relived  once  having  been  attained,  mankind  can 
never  again  in  contentment  and  tranquility  satisfy  themselves 
with   lower  things.     This   faith   lies   at  the   root  of  modem 
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civilization.  It  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  Christian  home 
and  the  Christian  Church;  and,  if  the  State  and  the  school 
organize  themselves  on  a  purely  secular  or  utilitarian  basis,  our 
social  and  political  life  will  undergo  a  radical  change.  We 
may  increase  our  commercial  efHciency ;  may  so  manipulate  the 
natural  resources  of  our  continent  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  shall  pay  tribute  to  us;  we  may  heighten  the  level  of 
intelligence  and  raise  the  stalndard  of  living  for  the  multitude, 
but  little  by  little  we  shall  lose  the  power  to  believe  in  the  ab- 
solute worth  of  truth  and  goodness  and  beauty,  of  justice  and 
purity  and  love.  We  shall  become  the  richest  of  nations,  but 
shall  have  no  supreme  men  and  women.  The  poet's  vision, 
the  saint's  rapture,  and  the  patriot's  lofty  mind  shall  be  made 
impossible.  Existence  will  cease  for  us  to  have  a  spiritual 
content,  and  we  shall  come  to  hold  that  a  man's  life  consists  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesses,  and  not  in  the  faith, 
hope,  and  righteousness  which  make  him  a  child  of  God  and  a 
dweller  in  eternal  worlds. 

John  Lancaster  Spalding 

Peoria,  III. 


Ill 

THE    SCHOOL    IN     ITS    RELATION    TO    SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION   AND    TO    NATIONAL  LIFE' 


Were  it  possible  for  some  eighteenth-century  observer  of 
men  and  manners — say,  for  Addison  or  Bishop  Butler  or  Dr. 
Johnson — to  return  to  life  and  to  study  the  educational  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  more  democratic  communities  of  the 
present  day,  he  would  probably  dwell  on  six  things  as  being 
(apart  from  those  changes  in  courses  of  instruction  which  are 
due  to  the  progress  of  physical  and  historical  science)  the 
most  conspicuous  points  of  difference  between  the  old  ord£r 
as  he  knew  it  and  that  which  now  prevails.  He  would  note, 
first  of  all,  that  the  public  schools  open  up  for  the  children  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  a  range  of  individual  opportunity 
which  in  extent  and  in  stimulating  variety  goes  beyond  any 
precedent  in  history.  Secondly,  he  would  observe,  with  sur- 
prise tho  not  necessarily  with  approval,  that  school  discipline, 
especially  on  its  physical  side,  has  lost  its  former  severity  of 
application.  Thirdly,  he  would  stand  amazed  at  the  effective 
recognition  which  has  been  given  to  the  claims  of  women  to 
intellectual  self-development.  Fourthly,  he  would  find,  in  all 
grades  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
the  teachers'  calling  regarded  with  greatly  increased  honor  and 
consideration.  Fifthly,  he  would  be  impressed  by  the  success- 
ful assertion  by  the  secular  state  of  the  right  to  impress  an 
ideal  of  life  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  rising  generation. 
And,  sixthly,  he  would  justly  conclude  from  the  amount  of  our 
educational  discussion  and  from  the  scale  of  public  educational 
expenditure  that  the  present  generation  attaches  to  the  school, 
as  a  factor  in  social  culture,  an  importance  which  was  foreign 
to  the  habitual  thought  of  his  own  time. 

'  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
33  (Educa'ion).  Section  B  (The  School),  at  the  Louisiana  I'urchase  Exposition  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo,,  September  19-24, 
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In  bringing  about  this  great  change  of  opinion  four  nations 
have  borne  an  especially  brilliant  part — France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Without 
Rousseau  and  the  ethical  and  social  ferment  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; without  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Humboldt,  not  to  speak  of 
Froebel  and  of  Herbart;  without  the  genius  of  Pestalozzi  and 
his  self-sacrifice  at  Stanz ;  without  the  high  Puritan  tradition 
of  New  England;  without  the  illumination  of  Franklin's  com- 
mon sense,  without  the  logical  audacity  of  Jefferson,  without 
Washington's  measured  warning,  without  Horace  Mann's 
missionary  enthusiasm,  without  Emerson's  profound  in- 
sight into  the  deeper  obligations  of  democracy,  the  world 
would  have  won  its  way  far  more  slowly  to  the  modern  con- 
ception of  the  public  school.  The  value  of  these  confluent 
forces  and  the  subtle  outcome  of  their  interaction  upon  one 
another  impress  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  of  the 
history  of  educational  ideals,  and  of  the  struggle  of  those 
ideals  to  get  themselves  realized  in  institutional  life  and  in 
public  administration.  Not  least  is  this  so  when  the  work 
of  the  student  lies,  as  does  my  own,  in  a  country  which  is 
under  heavy  obligation  alike  to  French,  to  German,  to  Swiss, 
and  to  American  educational  effort,  and  which  nevertheless 
has  found  in  no  one  of  them  singly  the  precise  formula  of  the 
remedy  for  its  own  special  educational  needs. 

Is  there  not  often  a  delusive  simplicity  in  too  highly  gen- 
eralized discussions  of  the  worth  of  the  elementary  school? 
The  elementary-school  problem  in  the  modern  state  is  not  one 
problem,  but  a  conglomerate  of  problems.  May  we  not  say 
that  educational  progress  will  lie  in  the  direction  of  differ- 
entiation of  schools  with  definite  regard  to  different  types  of 
future  calling  in  the  body-politic,  and  to  different  kinds  of 
social  need,  rather  than  in  the  assimilation  of  all  the  public 
elementary  schools  in  a  community  to  one  general  form, 
whether  in  respect  to  discipline  [some  schools  need  a  stricter 
discipline  than  others],  to  balance  of  studies,  or  to  internal 
organization?  Differentiation  of  schools  within  a  general 
frameviork  of  administrative  unity  seems  necessary  if  the 
elementary  schools  are  to  grapple  with  the  complex  needs  of 
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modern,  and  especially  with  those  of  city,  communities. 
(This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  sphere  of  high- 
school  education  there  is  a  similar  tendency  towards  differ- 
entiation of  aims. ) 

Another  obstacle  to  educational  progress  has  lain  in  the  too 
common  habit  of  regarding  the  school  as  if  it  were  almost  an 
end  in  itself,  and  in  artificially  separating  our  study  of  the 
specifically  school  problems  from  the  study  of  the  other  soci- 
ological and  economic  questions  which  are  in  fact  intimately 
connected  with  it. 

The  study  of  educational  science  stands  in  very  close  rela- 
tionship to  sociology,  to  biology,  to  physiology,  to  the  science 
of  public  health,  to  economics,  and  to  politics,  as  well  as  to 
psychology,  ethics,  and  religion.  Nor  can  it  dispense  with 
the  aid  of  political  and  economic  history  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  course  of  the  development  of  various  forms  of  corpo- 
rate life,  while  the  comparative  study  of  racial  characteristics 
is  needed  in  order  to  a  judgment  concerning  the  type  of  edu- 
cation which  is  likely  to  be  most  appropriate  to  the  particular 
group  or  people  under  review. 

But  school  problems  have  been  too  rarely  regarded  in  rela- 
tion to  their  social  context.  Different  branches  of  social  effort 
and  of  social  administration  have  been  kept  too  often  in  an 
unfruitful  and  unscientific  separation  from  one  another. 
There  has  been  a  false  kind  of  specialization  of  thought  and  of 
practical  treatment  in  the  common  handling  of  school  prob- 
lems. Too  little  synthetic  thought  has  been  devoted  to  the 
relationship  between  specifically  school  problems  and  tiie  gen- 
eral social  welfare  of  the  community,  including  the  life-needs, 
other  than  individualistically  economic,  of  the  different  cate- 
gories of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  result  is  that  in  educa- 
tional investigation,  we  have  failed  to  make  the  most  profit- 
able use  of  much  already  accessible  social  experience,  and 
many  workers  in  other  parts  of  the  sociological  field  have  in 
their  turn  omitted  to  give  the  necessary  special  study  to  the 
technical  problems  of  the  scliool.  There  has  been  too  much 
undiscriminating  generalization,  and  too  little  scientifically 
planned  analysis  of  the  diverse  problems  which  lie  concealed 
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under  the  apparent  unity  of  the  elementary-school  question. 
Specialization  within  arbitrary  limits  has  defeated  its  own  ob- 
ject, and  has  held  us  back  from  the  course  of  con  joint,  investi- 
gation over  the  whole  field  of  action  which  must  precede 
successful  synthesis,  and  which  alone  can  lead  us  to  the  attain- 
ment of  more  precise  social  aims  in  administrative  and  educa- 
tional reform.  Happily,  there  is  now  noticeable  all  over  the 
world  a  distinct  movement  towards  less  separatism  in  our 
treatment  of  the  school  problem.  We  observe  everywhere, 
and  not  least  in  America,  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  more 
synthetic  inquiry  into  the  relationship  between  school  work 
and  other  departments  of  social  activity.  But  so  little  has  yet 
been  done  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  educational  history  into 
its  true  relation  to  the  history  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  we  are  stiil  so  far  from  having  brought  into  the  com- 
mon stock  our  educational  experience  and  observations,  and 
the  experience  and  observations  gained  in  other  departments  of 
sociological  inquiry,  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  the 
materials  upon  which  alone  we  could  venture  to  build  up  a 
consistent  and  accurately  classified  theory  of  educational  aims 
and  practice,  adjusted  to  the  diverse  and  perplexing  needs  of 
modem  life.  Hence  it  is  prudent  to  regard  much  of  our  pres- 
ent practice  as  pro\isional  and  as  likely  to  require  considerable 
revision  when  more  has  been  done  to  co-ordinate  the  experi- 
ence already  gained  in  our  own  and  other  related  branches 
of  social  effort,  and  when  the  time  has  come  to  draw  confident 
conclusions  from  a  wide  range  of  skillfully  planned  educational 
experiments.     , 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  highest  significance  of  the  cur- 
rent modern  conception  of  the  public  school  seems  to  lie  less 
in  what  it  has  already  achieved,  great  tho  that  achievement 
has  been,  than  in  the  certainty  of  the  further  changes  to  which 
it  promises  to  lead.  In  few  parts  of  the  field  of  social  regu- 
lation must  the  student-administrator  feel  himself  further 
from  his  final  conclusions  than  in  the  matter  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  subject  of  his  study  is  vast,  iridescent  with  inces- 
sant change,  and  still  largely  unexplored.  Some  of  its  factors 
are  hidden  in  their  operation,  elusive  of  exact  analysis,  and 
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necessarily  slow  in  producing  their  effects.  The  sciences  from 
which  he  must  derive  some  of  his  guiding  principles  are  them- 
selves germinating  afresh.  Moreover,  education  in  any  full 
sense  of  the  word,  involves  a  social  ideal.  It  postulates  a 
stable  social  structure.  It  operates  thru  a  variety  of  in- 
fluences, only  some  of  which  are,  or  can  be,  concentrated  in 
the  work  of  the  school.  But  at  the  present  time  we  are  but 
feeling  our  way  towards  some  firmer  and  less  fluctuating  form 
of  social  organization.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  the  stupendous  forces,  economic  and  emotional,  which 
are  now  stirring  the  world  to  its  depths.  Educational  organ- 
ization follows  great  intellectual  and  social  movements  after 
an  interval,  and  attempts  to  carry  out  their  main  idea.  It  was 
so  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  and  at  the  Reformation. 
At  the  present  time  educational  thought  faithfully  reflects  the 
welter  of  conflicting    ideas  in  which  we  live. 

During  the  past  half-century,  the  most  characteristic  achieve- 
ment of  the  i)ublic  elementary  scliooi,  in  its  best  democratic 
form,  has  been  its  work  of  .social  liberation  and  of  social  en- 
couragement. It  has  openefl  new  avenues  of  hope,  new  oppor- 
tunities of  self-realization.  Its  economic  service  to  the  world, 
at  a  period  when  individual  buoyancy  and  initiative  were 
especially  needed,  has  been  immense. 

Rut  still  greater  has  been  its  service  in  stimulating  a  belief 
in  ideals  among  great  nniltitudcs  of  i)eop!e,  who  would  other- 
wise ha\e  been  in  grave  danger  of  falling  into  a  state  of  in- 
tellectual indifference  bordering  upon  materialism.  At  a 
period  of  rapid  intellectual  and  social  transition  it  has  fur- 
nished new  motives  of  action,  new  hopes  for  the  future.  It 
has  helped  forward  those  who  were  economically  and  morally 
strong  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  opi)ortunities 
to  which  it  opened  the  door.  It  has  scoured  away  many  prej- 
udices and  obsolete  distinctions.  It  has  cleared  the  ground  for 
new  fofindations.  Hut  its  work  has  been  least  successful 
amf)ng  the  morally  weak  and  among  those  lacking  vigor  of 
personal  initiative.  Its  influence  has  been  first  assimilative 
and  then  selective,  but  not  in  the  highest  sense  socially  co- 
ordinating.    It  has  drawn   forth   from  the  masses  the  most 
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vigorous  individuals  and  given  them  an  entirely  new  start 
towards  personal  independence  and  prosperity.  But  it  has 
left  a  great  residuum,  and  for  the  educational  treatment  of 
that  residual  social  deposit  it  seems  desirable  that  measures 
should  be  taken  very  different  from  those  which  have  proved 
themselves  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  more  vigorous.  In 
dealing  with  the  residual  deposit  which  consists  of  the  physi- 
cally or  mentally  deteriorate,  the  time  seems  to  have  come, 
especially  in  the  great  centers  of  population,  for  a  more  de- 
liberate or  far-reaching  attempt  to  reconstruct  for  them  a  new 
social  order  upon  the  basis  of  a  more  scientific  organization 
and  of  a  more  provident  discipline  planned  in  the  interests  of 
collective,  or  at  least  of  corporate,  well-being.  In  our  edu- 
cational policy  we  seem  to  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the  needs  of  the  vigorous 
and  of  the  deteriorate.  For  the  former  it  is  sufficient  and 
prudent  to  provide  an  educational  system  which  postulates  a 
good  home  environment,  adequate  nutrition,  and  a  healthy 
physique,  and  which,  therefore,  relies  with  confidence  upon 
methods  which  stimulate  individuality  and  open  the  windows 
of  new  and  varied  opportunity.  But  for  the  residuum  of 
deteriorates  a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  course 
of  treatment  seems  necessary. 

One  danger  of  the  situation  is  lest  there  should  now  begin  in 
some  countries  a  too  sweeping  reaction  against  the  individualiz- 
ing tendency  of  the  best  democratic  elementary  education  and 
lest,  with  the  needs  of  the  deteriorates  too  exclusively  in  their 
mind,  some  administrators  should  attempt  to  curtail  the  free- 
dom and  intellectual  activities  of  the  elementary  schools  as  a 
whole  (eminently  well  suited  as  they  are  to  help  forward  those 
children  who  are  fitted  by  natural  endowment  and  other  circum- 
stances to  take  advantage  of  them)  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
whole  elementary-school  system  a  form  more  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  the  physically  and  intellectually  deteriorate.  This 
danger  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  earnest  social  work- 
ers ha\e.  in  the  nature  of  things,  been  absorbed  in  their  labors 
among  the  deteriorates,  and  have  been  impressed  by  the  fre- 
quent failure  of  the  present  school  system  to  supply  the  kind 
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of  moral  and  physical  discipline  which  the  deteriorates  re- 
quire. Such  workers,  while  speaking  with  just  authority 
about  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the  population  with  which 
their  labors  have  been  concerned,  have  often  had  compara- 
tively little  time  to  observe  with  equal  thoroness  the  very 
different  effects  of  the  scliools  upon  the  numerically  larger 
aggregate  of  vigorous  children  and  families.  Hence  it  is 
possible  that  some  devoted  and  high-minded  philanthropists 
might,  with  the  best  intentions,  favor  a  change  in  educational 
policy  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  tho  well  calculated  to  supply  a  more  forma- 
tive discipline  for  the  pliysically  and  intellectually  deteriorate. 
Is  there  not  need  for  the  most  careful  discrimination  between 
the  educational  needs  of  different  classes  of  the  community, 
which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  too  much  in  the  lump? 
Equally  careful  should  be  the  discrimination  exercised  in 
judging  the  different  educaticjnal  needs  of  members  of  the 
same  family.  It  is  perilous  to  allow  a  great  mass  of  dete- 
riorates to  form  itself  in  our  modern  cities,  but  in  tiie  long  run 
it  would  be  far  more  perilous  to  deprive  the  wliole  elementary- 
school  system  of  its  strong  individualizing  power.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  deteriorates  as  a  problem  which,  tho  appalling  in  its 
magnitufle,  is  nevertheless  the  ])n)blem  of  a  minority.  For 
the  non-deterlorate  that  system  of  public  elementary  education 
will  in  the  long  run  continue  to  i)ro<luce  the  best  results  which 
stimulates  individuality  and  which,  while  laying  great  stress 
upon  the  inculcation  of  social  duty,  relies  in  the  last  resort  upon 
the  moral  and  intellectual  vigor  of  the  child  itself.  The 
highest  aim  of  a  great  system  of  popular  education  is  not  to 
mold  multitudes  of  men  to  one  pattern.  Its  ideal  is  not  blind 
submission  to  rules  imposed  from  without,  but  willing  and  in- 
telligent obedience  to  a  ncjble  and  self-chosen  way  of  human 
life.  From  this  point  of  view  an  ideal  of  educational  uniform- 
ity, in  any  stratum  of  national  instruction,  is  (I  would  submit) 
a  wrong  ideal,  whether  it  be  set  up  by  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion or  by  the  secular  State.  Within  the  broad  framework  of 
allegiance  to  the  State  we  need  abundant  \ariety  of  educational 
tradition  and  experiment.     The  chief  task  of  the  school   is. 
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surely,  to  bring  about,  thru  the  quickening  of  individual 
powers,  a  greater  readiness  to  give  each  his  beSt  to  the  common 
good,  and  yet  so  to  shape  for  each  the  ideal  of  public  welfare 
as  to  enhance  men's  reverence  for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience  and  to  give  them  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
worth  of  sturdy  personal  character,  of  stability  of  moral 
principle  and  of  brave  initiative.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
course  of  training  which  popular  education  should  endeavor 
to  provide  is  one  which  would  jealously  guard  the  exercise  of 
the  individual  judgment  without  which  no  real  progress  is 
permanently  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  due 
obedience  to  the  teacher's  authority  and  fostering  a  desire  to 
subordinate  selfish  aims  to  public  interests  and  to  corporate 
needs.  All  true  education  is  thus  a  combination  of  opposites. 
It  seeks  neither  to  absorb  men's  minds  in  mundane  or  material 
things,  nor  yet  to  shut  them  out  from  bearing  a  vigorous  part 
in  the  practical  activities  of  the  modern  world.  It  would  teach 
men  to  be  true  to  both  sides  of  the  truth.  If  it  fosters  an  un- 
tempered  and  arrogant  individualism,  it  is  false  to  its  trust,  but 
not  less  false  if,  rushing  to  the  other  extreme,  it  were  to  seek  to 
inculcate  passive  obedience  to  some  social  or  intellectual  theory, 
imposed  dogmatically  by  rulers  who,  however  scientific,  yet 
deiu'ed  the  right  of  criticism,  of  protest  and  of  practical  dissent. 

II 

The  enormous  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  educational 
task  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  work  has  to  be  done,  and 
with  the  instruments  available  for  the  purpose,  must  fill  every 
student  of  the  subject  with  some  misgiving  and  concern.  Nor 
is  the  difficulty  materially  lessened  when  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  all  that  tlie  school  in  its  specific  sense  can  at  best 
be  expected  to  accomplish  is  to  set  its  pupils  on  the  road  to 
getting  for  themse]\es  intellectual  and  moral  benefit  from  the 
much  longer  course  of  education  which  awaits  them,  when 
school-days  are  o\er,  in  the  real  tasks  of  life.  Yet  at  the  very 
time  when  the  student  of  education  has  come  to  realize,  more 
vividly  than  e\er  before,  the  intricacv  and  incalculable  dif- 
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ficulty  of  the  higher  work  of  the  school,  tlie  great  mass  of 
every  free  people  is  evincing  to  a  degree  hitlierto  unparalleled 
its  belief  in  the  value  of  popular  education  and  its  readiness  to 
make  large  sacrifices  for  its  extension  and  improvement.  Such 
confidence  as  this  has  not  been  lightly  won.  That  it  should  be 
thus  displayed  with  e\ident  sincerity,  and  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
is  in  itself  a  pro(jf  that  popular  education  has  already  achieved 
a  colossal  work.  At  a  period  of  unexampled  economic  develop- 
ment it  has  furnished  to  the  strong  and  energetic  ( to  take  the 
matter,  as  it  should  be  taken,  at  its  best)  with  a  keener  percep- 
tion of  personal  opportunity,  with  some  of  the  means  of  seiz- 
ing those  opportunities,  and  (what  is  of  high  economic,  antl 
often  of  moral,  worth)  with  self-confidence  and  bright  hopes 
for  the  future.  To  have  done  this,  at  such  a  crisis  and  on  so 
vast  a  scale,  is  an  epoch-making  work  and  one  of  which  the 
benefits  far  transcend  the  accompanying  disadvantages.  To 
many  thousand  humble  homes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  has  come  after  long  and  bitter  discouragement  a  ray  of 
bright  hope  from  the  American  public  school. 

But  this  quickening  sense  of  new  economic  opportunity  does 
not  alone  explain  the  modern  belief  in  the  virtues  of  public 
education  freely  open  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Does  there 
not  also  lie  behind  that  belief  a  more  subtle  cause?  Shall  we 
be  wrong  in  tracing  it  back  in  part  to  something  not  less  funda- 
mental than  eagerness  for  new  economic  opportunities,  namely, 
to  an  instinctive  sense  of  need  of  something  which  may  fill  the 
place  of  those  traditional  and  less  conscious  processes  of  social 
education  now  in  swift  decay?  The  critical  movement  in 
thought  and  the  revolution  in  economic  processes  have  pro- 
foundly shaken  the  old  orders  of  ideas,  and  with  them,  the 
various  established  traditions  of  social  conduct  which  in  con- 
siderable measure  rested  upon  them  and  had  grown  out  of 
them.  To  the  great  majority  of  human  beings  the  firmest  kind 
of  education  is  that  which  results  from  the  impalpable  but 
steady  influence  of  a  stable  social  environment.  The  silent 
pressure  of  such  an  environment  molds  the  thoughts,  directs 
the  sympathies,  shapes  the  purpose,  upholds  the  will,  and  fixes 
the  way  of  life.     Such  an  environment  embodies  a  long  tradi- 
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tion.  It  is  venerable  witli  precedent  and  tough  with  habit. 
At  its  best,  it  is  consecrated  by  a  thousand  pictures,  and  means 
brotherhood,  loyalty  to  a  beloved  tradition,  and  memories 
hallowed  by  death.  And  this  is  the  educational  inheritance 
which  the  stress  and  changes  of  our  modern  life  have 
weathered  away.  The  disappearance  of  the  old  order  in  its 
thousand  different  forms  and  impHcations  was  inevitable. 
Often  its  disappearance  was  a  boon,  but  sometimes  an  incalcu- 
lable loss.  And  much  of  the  great  development  of  popular 
education  from  the  time  of  Pestalozzi  onwards  has  been  due 
to  an  effort,  often  conscious,  sometimes  instinctive,  to  repair, 
if  it  be  possible,  this  loss  of  the  old  upholding  environment  by 
the  more  deliberate  efforts  of  the  school.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  school  has  grown  thru  the  decay  of  other 
forms  of  virtually  educational  tradition.  If  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  prepare  a  child  for  the  life  which  he  will  have  to  live, 
increase  of  schools  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  proportionate 
increase  of  real  education.  What  existed  before  may  have 
been  in  a  true  sense  education,  tho  less  intellectual  in  form  and 
less  organized  in  its  presentation. 

Ill 

If  we  examine  the  great  educational  traditions  or  school 
system  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern  world,  we  find  that  they 
fall  into  six  main  groups  according  to  their  dominant  purpose. 

(i)  The  chief  design  of  some  of  them  has  been  to  initiate 
their  pupils  into  the  manners,  the  tone  of  thought,  and  the 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  into  the  necessary  accomplishments, 
of  some  fairly  well-defined  class  or  profession.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  business  of  the  knightly  education  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Such  again  was  the  aim  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  school  at  St.  Cyr,  and  a  similar  tho  not  precisely 
formulated  purpose  has  influenced  the  educational  tradition  of 
great  schools  like  Eton.  (2)  A  second  group  is  formed  by 
those  schools  which  were  intended  to  maintain  the  tenets  and 
the  intellectual  presuppositions  of  some  great  section  of  the 
community.      Such,   for  example,   were  the  schools  founded 
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under  the  influence  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  Calvin's  school  at  Geneva,  Sturm's  at  Stras- 
burg,  the  schools  of  the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  the  nonconformist  academies  in  England.  Such 
too  are  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Synod  in 
Russia.  Such  school  systems  are,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
rarely  conterminous  with  the  whole  area  of  national  life.  In 
some  cases  the  range  of  this  influence  extends  over  parts  of 
more  nations  than  one.  (3)  A  third  grt)up  lias  had  for  the 
dominant  purpose  the  training  of  competent  recruits  for  the 
service  of  Church  or  State,  whether  as  administrators,  sec- 
retaries, officials,  diplomatists,  or  members  of  the  clerical  and 
other  learned  professions.  When  Church  and  State  have  been 
in  close  alliance,  this  group  has  been  virtually  identical  with 
that  just  mentioned.  This  training  of  competent  recruits  for 
the  church  or  public  service  was  the  aim  of  the  clerkly  educa- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages — the  educational  ladder  up  which 
climbed  so  many  brilliant  boys  of  humble  birth.  This  was 
William  of  Wykeham's  intention  when,  after  the  depletion  of 
the  ranks  of  the  English  clergy  by  the  Black  Death,  he  founded 
St.  Mary's  College  at  Winchester.  Such  was  the  farseeing  pur- 
pose of  the  makers  of  New  England  in  their  policy  with  regard 
to  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  such,  too,  was  in  great 
measure  the  motive  for  the  reorganization,  under  the  influence 
of  Humboldt  and  his  successors,  of  the  higher  schools  which 
have  ever  since  been  one  of  the  institutional  glories  of 
Germany.  (4)  A  fourth  group  of  school  systems  has  aimed 
at  what  may  be  called  rescue-work,  at  saving  the  neglected 
classes  from  moral  and  educational  destitution.  Such  was  the 
intention  of  the  schools  for  poor  children  instituted  by  Catholic 
piety  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  of  the  Schools 
of  Industry  established  by  benevolent  social  reformers  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  movement  which 
drew  part  of  its  inspiration  from  the  work  of  Francke  at  Halle. 
Such  too  was  the  first  aim  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  purpose  of  the 
most  distinguished  supporters  of  Lancaster  and  of  Bell  in 
England  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fc) 
The  dominant  aim  of   a  fifth   group  has  been   the  opening 
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up  of  new  social  and  economic  opportunities  for  the  children 
of  all  classes,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community  to  multiply  opportunities  of  self-advancement  for 
strenuous  individuals  possessing  intellectual  grit  and  persist- 
ence of  purpose.  This  has  been  the  most  cliaracteristic  note  of 
the  democratic  educational  movement  which  draws  its  philos- 
ophy and  inspiration  from  the  more  individualistic  theories  of 
tiie  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  (6)  The  sixth  group 
aims  more  definitely  at  the  consolidation  of  the  national  life 
by  impregnating  the  masses  with  national  feelings.  Such, 
rather  than  the  more  individualistic  aim,  was  advocated  by 
Mazzini,  and  such  has  been  the  chief  purpose  of  those  who 
have  developed  the  State  primary-school  system  in  France 
•  under  tlie  Third  Republic.  In  more  than  one  country  at  the 
present  time  we  can  watch,  within  the  compass  of  what  is 
technically  a  single  school-system,  a  conflict  between  the 
dominantly  individualistic  and  the  dominantly  nationalizing 
aim. 

Now  may  we  not  say  that  each  pf  these  six  motives  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  persist  tho  with  different  degrees  of 
intensity,  according  to  circumstances,  thruout  the  course  of 
educational  development  of  a  great  people?  Is  it  not  expe- 
dient to  take  account  of  each  of  them  and,  with  due  guarantees 
for  national  unity,  to  permit  each  of  them  to  have  its  influence 
and  to  find  its  characteristic  expression  ? 

As  against  this  view  and  its  administrative  implications,  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  secure  at  any  cost 
national  unity  by  means  of  a  practically  homogeneous  school 
system.  But,  while  fully  admitting  the  indispensable  im- 
portance of  national  unity,  I  would  raise  the  doubt  whether 
after  all  national  unity  in  any  true  and  permanent  sense  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  elimination  of  differences  in  the  educational 
traditions  thru  which  the  rising  generation  is  permitted  to  pass. 
National  unity  is  the  outcome  of  a  complex  variety  of  causes 
and  not  the  mechanical  outcome  of  a  school  system.  To 
believe  that  school  teaching  by  itself  can  secure  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  actual  power  of  the  school.  How 
to  eliminate,  in  pursuance  of  such  a  belief,  varieties  of  school 
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tradition  seems  likely  to  cause  an  educational  injury  which 
would  far  exceed  any  benefit  that  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  follow  from  such  a  course  of  action. 

The  ground  upon  which  I  would  chiefly  support  this  view 
(and  in  advancing  it  I  readily  admit  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  educational  freedom  as 
an  act  of  political  necessity)  is  that  in  the  case  of  great  num- 
bers of  children  the  moralizing,  character-forming,  and  socializ- 
ing influences  of  a  school  are  most  effective  in  their  operation 
when  the  school  is  intimately  associated  with  the  life  and  tradi- 
tion of  some  homogeneous  social  group.  As  illustrations  of 
this  point,  I  would  cite  the  Little  Schools  of  Port  Royal,  and 
the  schools  connected  with  tlie  Society  of  Friends.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  true  interest  of  tlie  nation  to  recognize  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the  various  group-connections,  and 
instead  of  attempting  to  give  an  educational  monopoly  to  a 
uniform  system  of  State  institutions  to  permit  a  ])art  of  the 
work  of  national  education  to  be  done  tiiru  difl^erent  social 
groups,  provided  that  the  efiiciency  of  their  work  is  periodically 
tested  by  methods  of  inspection  approved  l)y  the  State.  In 
some  cases,  the  municipality  or  township  would  form  such  a 
group.  In  other  cases,  the  unit  would  be  a  group  of  families 
or  f)f  individuals,  voluntarily  united  on  a  basis  of  intellectual  or 
religious  agreement. 

IV 

By  way  of  practical  comment  upon  some  of  the  points  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  in  tliis  paper,  I  will  venture  to 
conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  tlie  present  educational 
situation  in  England.  .At  no  earlier  time  in  her  history  lias 
England  been  so  deeply  stirred  on  tlie  subject  of  national 
education  as  she  is  to-day.  No  one  can  yet  foresee  the  final 
outcome  of  tiie  movement  which  is  now  in  progress,  but  it  is 
already  clear  that  in  future  the  organized  work  of  the  school 
will  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  English  life  than,  in 
spite  of  the  immense  advances  which  iiave  l)een  made  since 
the  passing  of  Mr.  Forstcr's  .\ct  in  1S70,  has  yet  been  tlie  case. 
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There  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  greater  efficiency  in  the 
intellectual  side  of  school  training  is  vitally  important  to  the 
civic  well-being  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  its  industrial  and 
commercial  interests.  The  history  of  popular  education  in 
England  has  been  at  bottom  (class  selfishness  and  ecclesiastical 
prejudice  apart)  the  history  of  a  conflict  between  two  ideals, 
the  ideal  of  the  education  of  the  people  mainly  thru  a  public- 
school  system,  and  the  ideal  of  education  mainly  thru  the  in- 
fluences of  an  established  social  environment  and  thru  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  appointed  duties  in  life,  or  in  other  words  the 
ideal  of  education  mainly  thru  free  scholastic  opportunity  and 
the  ideal  of  education  mainly  thru  social  discipline.  Each  ideal 
had  its  share  of  truth.  But  the  one  side  believed  that  the  school 
could  do  more  than  schools  alone  can  ever  do.  The  other  side 
greatly  underrated  the  service  which  efficient  schools  can  ren- 
der to  a  nation  and  at  the  same  time  failed  to  see  how  far 
the  actual  social  environment  was  from  furnishing  the  kind 
of  training  which  their  argument  presupposed.  But  the  new 
trend  of  educational  thought  is  bringing  these  two  ideals  into 
union.  The  conception  of  the  school  organized  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  an  improved  social  environment  combines  the 
thoughts  for  which  each  side  contended.  Those  who  really 
care  for  educational  progress  in  England  are  thus,  in  respect  of 
essentials,  less  divided  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  There 
has  never  been  so  good  a  chance  of  their  uniting  their  forces  in 
order  to  overcome  the  widespread  indiff^erence  which  still  exists, 
and  to  thrust  aside  the  actual  opposition  to  popular  educa- 
tion, which  still  lingers  here  and  there  but  is  no  longer  a  serious 
obstacle  to  reform.  The  fact  that,  to  a  degree  unprecedented 
in  England,  the  value  of  an  efficient  school  system  is  now  so 
widely  appreciated  among  us  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  our 
study  of  the  educational  methods  and  organization  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  America.  In  this  connection  I  would 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  labors  of 
Commissioner  Harris  and  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington.  While  it  is  generally  understood 
that  each  nation  must  develop  its  educational  system  on  its  own 
lines  and  with  due  regard  to  its  own  history  and  special  needs. 
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there  is  a  hearty  admiration  for  the  great  educational  work 
which  has  been  done  elsewhere  and  a  desire  to  attain,  tho 
perhaps  in  different  ways,  to  a  corresponding  excellence. 

What  is  most  needed  among  us,  in  order  to  overcome  inertia, 
is  a  strong  movement  of  national  feeling  and  a  motive  to  make 
our  schools  less  sectional  in  temper  and  more  definitely  part 
of  the  national  life.  The  problem  will  be  how  to  combine  such 
a  strong  national  feeling  with  the  preservation  of  fruitful 
variety  of  educational  traditions. 

In  respect  of  the  elementary  schools  there  is  every  sign  that 
our  progress  will  be  to  the  direction  of  greater  differentiation 
of  type.  The  great  increase  of  well-being  in  England  among 
the  artisan  population  has  virtually  produced  a  new  class.  For 
this  class  a  superior  type  of  elementary  school  is  necessary  and 
is  in  fact  already  being  provided.  The  English  artisans  are 
steadily  pressing  for  elementary  schools  of  a  high  order,  with 
smaller  classes,  highly  trained  teachers,  well-equipped  build- 
ings and  spacious  playgrounds,  and  supplemented  by  further 
courses  of  continuative  instruction.  Their  requirements  are 
in  the  way  of  being  met,  tho  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
It  is  perhaps  in  this  grade  of  English  education  that  the 
example  of  America  has  been  most  potent,  tho  the  influence  of 
our  class  distinctions  is  too  strong  for  the  parallel  to  be 
complete. 

But  the  economic  changes  which  have  raised  the  artisan  class 
to  so  high  a  point  of  well-being  have  also  had  the  effect  of 
stratifying  the  population  and  of  concentrating  in  the  slums 
masses  of  people  who  are  poor,  ill-nourished,  ignorant,  badly 
housed,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  benefited  by  our  present 
methods  of  training.  In  respect  of  this  part  of  the  social 
problem,  ameliorative  action  on  a  comprehensive  scale  is 
urgently  required.  Palliatives  and  patchwork  are  inadequate 
to  the  urgency  of  the  need.  If  the  conditions  in  which  these 
slum  populations  live  were  drastically  reformed  and  if  the 
State,  acting  in  co-operation  with  local  authorities,  took  charge, 
in  labor  colonies,  of  the  lives  of  those  adults  who  showed  them- 
selves incapable  of  independent  existence  up  to  the  standard  of 
decency  which  it  might  impose,  the  welfare  of  the  children 
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of  the  slum  districts  could  be  effectively  provided  for;  their 
enfeebled  constitutions  might  be  re-established  thru  suitable 
and  regular  feeding;  their  self-respect  might  be  established 
thru  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness;  and  they  might  be  given  a 
course  of  school  training  based  to  some  extent  on  that  which 
has  been  successful  in  our  industrial  schools.  In  elementary 
schools  of  this  differentiated  type,  very  careful  attention  would 
be  given  to  physical  training,  and  manual  instruction,  incul- 
cating a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  thoro  work,  would  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  curriculum.  Were  comprehensive 
measures  of  this  kind  adopted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
in  one  or  two  generations  all  the  ground  which  has  been  lost 
would  be  recovered."  What  in  short  is  wanted  is  a  resolve 
to  attack  this  slum  problem  under  scientific  guidance,  on  a 
well-considered  plan,  with  the  help  of  great  resources,  and  with 
the  thoroness,  energy,  and  persistence  which  are  displayed  in 
great  works  of  modern  engineering.  And,  in  such  a  plan,  the 
labors  of  the  school-teachers  and  the  educational  influence  of 
a  new  type  of  elementary  school  would  play  an  important  part. 
Our  third  great  educational  need  is  a  better  system  of 
secondary  day-schools.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  social  and  economic  value  of  the  service  which 
would  be  rendered  to  the  nation  by  such  schools,  were  they 
made  more  generally  accessible  and  more  intellectually  efficient. 
The  cost  would  be  great :  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  which  are  now  too  often  on  a  quite 
inadequate  scale,  if  we  are  to  draw  in  sufficient  numbers  into  the 
ser\ice  of  the  schools  men  possessing  the  attainments,  the  skill, 
and  the  personal  influence  which  are  necessary  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  secondary  schoolmaster. 
It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  course  should  begin  at  latest 
at  twelve  years  of  age  and  extend  till  sixteen  at  earliest. 
Pupils  of  exceptional  capacity  would  be  drafted  into  these 
schools  from  the  public  elementary  schools  at  not  later  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  scholarships  covering  the  cost  of  the 
fees,  and,  when  necessary,  maintenance  allowance  would  be 

'  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Pliysical  Deterioration.     London,  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  1904. 
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granted  in  addition.  The  curricula  of  the  schools  would  be  of 
different  types,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  study  of  English, 
Latin,  and  mathematics  would  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  form  the  backbone  oi  the  course  of  studies.  Their  aim 
would  be  to  give  a  thoro  and  searching  intellectual  discipline,  to 
develop  thru  the  corporate  life  of  the  school  a  healthy  sense  of 
comradeship  and  of  public  duty,  and  also  to  turn  the  thought  of 
the  pupils  toward  intelligent  reflection  on  social  problems,  and  to 
arouse  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  throw  themselves  with  vigor, 
when  the  time  should  come,  into  tasks  of  public  usefulness  and 
of  social  amelioration.  In  all  this  reorganization  of  our 
English  schools,  I  trust  that  we  shall  refrain  from  going  to 
extremes  in  pressing  sudden  changes  of  aim  and  practice. 
Our  best  hope  for  educational  progress  lies  not  thru  contention 
but  thru  conciliation  and  mutual  agreement.  Richard  Bax- 
ter's words  may  be  cited  as  applicable  to  the  present  educa- 
tional situation  in  England,  "  greater  light  and  stronger  judg- 
ment are  usually  with  the  reconcilers  than  with  either  of  the 
contending  parties." 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

Universmy  of  Manchf.stf.r, 
England 
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PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL ' 

Because  parents  do  not  in  all  cases  desire  education  for  their 
children,  or,  desiring  it,  do  not  know  what  good  education  is, 
or,  knowing  what  it  is,  cannot  afford  to  procure  it  for  their  chil- 
dren, the  state  is  compelled,  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation, 
and  a  means  of  progress,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  schools.  A  despotic  government  may 
establish  schools  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  particular 
type  of  subject, — the  soldier,  for  example, — as  was  the  case  in 
Sparta.  In  a  democratic  society,  however,  the  object  is,  not 
to  develop  a  particular  type  of  citizen,  but  to  develop  the  fullest 
efficiency,  individual  and  social,  of  each  citizen.  In  the  light  of 
this  fundamental  truth,  the  following  propositions  regarding 
the  functions  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of  the  school  in 
providing  education  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  accepted. 

1  The  public  schools  should  provide  such  an  education  that 
the  opportunities  of  all  citizens  to  make  a  living  and  to  lead 
happy  and  prosperous  lives  shall  be  equal,  as  far  as  education 
can  make  them  equal. 

2  The  public  schools  should  provide  the  highest  quality  of 
education,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  opportuni- 
ties of  all,  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  "  perpetual  succes- 
sion of  superior  minds,  by  whom  knowledge  is  advanced,  and 
the  community  urged  forward  in  civilization."  *  Even  if  com- 
paratively few  can  avail  themselves  fully  of  such  education,  it 
is  still  invaluable  to  the  many  by  supplying  intelligent  leader- 
ship and  expert  counsel.  The  field  of  human  activity  is  so 
•enormous  that,  in  the  more  complicated  affairs  of  life,  each 

■I  Paper  read  before  ihe  International  Consress  of  Arts  and  Science.  Department 
23  (Education),  Section  B  (The  Scliool),  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  iq-24. 

'  John  Stuart  Mill,  Prhicifl,s  of  j^oHtical  economy,  Book   V,  chap,  xi,  gS. 
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man,  outside  a  necessarily  limited  field  of  experience,  needs 
and  should  learn  to  accept  the  guidance  of  experts — the  spe- 
cialists in  the  various  departments  of  law,  medicine,  surgery, 
sanitation,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  the  like.  Moreover, 
as  Professor  Marshall  has  pointed  out,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
best  natural  genius  born  into  a  country  belongs  to  the  manual- 
labor  classes.  Without  opportunities  for  the  higher  culture, 
the  greater  part  of  this  "  best  natural  genius  "  would  be  fruit- 
less. Communities  that  do  not  provide  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  genius  l)orn  in  obscurity  are  on  the  highroad  to 
decadence.  These  are  the  reasons  why  in  all  States  of  the 
Union,  high  schools,  and  in  many  States  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers. 

3  The  school,  as  distinguished  from  the  college,  provides 
training  for  childhood  and  youth.  The  period  of  childhood, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  extends  from  tlie  third 
or  fourth  year  to  the  twelfth ;  and  the  period  of  youth  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth. 

4  The  state  should  require  that  the  primary  elements  and 
means  of  knowledge  should  he  taught  to  all  children. 

5  The  school  should  provide  training  for  the  body  as  well 
as  for  the  mind,  because  the  physical  nature  is  the  foundation 
of  all  life,  including  the  mental;  because  for  good  or  ill  the 
condition  of  the  body  influences  the  mind,  and  tiie  condition  of 
the  mind  influences  the  body;  because  without  due  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  mind  and  the  body,  no  person  is  thoroly 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life;  and  because  a  race  of  men  and 
women  capable  of  enduring  the  labors  of  peace  and  the  hard- 
ships of  war  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  society. 

6  The  intellectual  training  given  in  the  schools  involves,  in 
the  first  place,  the  adjustment  of  the  mind  to  its  spiritual 
environment  thru  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  intellectual 
inheritances  of  the  race,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  qualities  of  industry,  energy,  helpfulness,  and 
devotion  to  duty — qualities  necessary  both  to  individual  and  to 
social  progress. 

These  six  propositions  are,  I  think,  fundamental.  They 
give  rise,  however,  to  a  host  of  most  difficult  problems  in  prac- 
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tical  administration.     The  limit  of  this  paper  permits  me  to 
discuss  briefly  only  a  few  of  the  most  important : 

First  among  these  problems  is  the  problem  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

For  the  purposes  of  training  the  body  directly  and  the  mind 
indirectly  four  agencies  are  more  or  less  employed  in  some  ■ 
schools  and  should  be  extensively  employed  in  all  schools : 
play,  gymnastics,  athletics,  and  manual  training.  Play  has  been 
defined  as  "  the  spontaneous  physical  expression  of  individ- 
uality "  f  it  is  "  nature's  way  of  preparation  for  later  serious 
living."  In  the  school  its  use  is  imperative  as  affording  relaxa- 
tion and  reaction  from  work  and  as  preserving  the  individ- 
uality of  the  pupil  by  affording  him  an  opportunity  to  follow 
his  own  bent.  Gymnastics  is  exercise  directed  to  curing 
physical  defects  and  to  making  the  body  strong  and  graceful.  _ 
Athletics  consists  of  organized  play  involving  feats  of 
strength,  skill,  and  agility,  performed  by  several  persons  in 
competition.  In  addition  to  the  physical  qualities  developed 
by  gymnastics,  athletics  develops  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
alertness,  self-knowledge,  executive  ability,  and  "  presence  of 
mind,"  or  the  ability  to  think  effectively  in  a  crisis:  and  thes^ 
moral  qualities  of  self-control,  self-reliance,  courage,  endu- 
rance, humility  in  victory,  fortitude  in  defeat,  and  loyalty  to 
one's  fellows  thru  working  together  for  a  common  end. 
Manual  training  specifically  trains  the  hand  as  the  executive  of 
the  mind;  it  gives  opportunity  for  self-expression  in  material 
forms — raffia,  paper,  pasteboard,  cloth,  wood,  and  metal ;  it 
gives  facility  in  the  manipulation  of  the  simplest  and  most 
generally  used  tools  that  have  aided  man  in  his  ascent  from 
savagery;  it  cultivates  the  mental  and  moral  habits  of  accu- 
racy and  truthfulness,  and  it  induces  a  realization  of  the 
dignity  of  labor. 

Without  these  four  forms  of  physical  culture — play,  gym- 
nastics, athletics,  and  manual  training — no  school  is  doing  its 
perfect  work. 

Only  in  very  recent  years  has  the  conception  of  physical  edu- 
cation as  an  essential  part  of  a  child's  training  found  its  way 

'  Home,  The  philosophy  of  education,  p.  74. 
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into  educational  theory  and  practice.  Hence  the  people's 
schools  in  our  large  cities  are,  as  a  rule,  very  inadequately 
equipped  for  any  of  the  forms  of  physical  education. 

A  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing  such  equip- 
ment is  raised  by  the  congestion  of  population  in  our  large 
cities,  caused  partly  by  the  ever  increasing  immigration  and 
partly  by  the  continuous  movement  of  population  from  rural 
to  urban  life.  The  result  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  space  in  which 
children  may  play.  This  condition  exists  in  nearly  all  our  large 
cities,  and  particularly  in  New  York,  where  the  huge  tenement, 
crowded  to  suffocation,  full  of  nerve-racking  noises,  abomi- 
nable stenches,  and  woeful  sights,  is  the  home,  if  home  it  may  be 
called,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children.  With  no  place  to 
play  but  the  streets,  boys,  so  deep-seated  is  the  instinct  for  play, 
form  organizations  of  their  own  for  street  games.  The 
organization  is  the  gang,  and  tlie  games  are  gambling, 
stealing,  fighting,  and  sometimes  even  stabbing  or  siiooting. 
With  no  comfort  or  privacy  in  the  rcMjms  they  call  home, 
girls  show  a  constant  tendency  to  degenerate  both  physically 
and  morally.  Moreover,  the  poorer  classes  are  in  these  days 
invariably  the  most  prolific.  If,  as  Prime  Minister  Balfour 
recently  pointed  out,  the  chief  burden  of  perpetuating  the  race 
falls  upon  th«  poor  in  urban  communities,  then  it  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  society  that  the  school  should  labor  inces- 
santly for  their  physical  improvement. 

The  physical-education  problem  of  the  school  is,  therefore, 
twofold :  to  secure  equipment  for  gymnastics  and  manual 
training  in  school  buildings  and  to  provide  space  for  athletics 
and  free  play,  in  which  the  child's  individuality  may  have  scope 
to  develop  amid  pleasant  and  healthful  surroundings. 

A  partial  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  open  the  school  build- 
ings and  yards  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  thruout  the 
school  year  and  during  the  summer  vacation  for  purposes  of 
manual  training,  gymnastics,  athletics,  and  free  play.  The  New 
York  educational  authorities  are  using  the  school  buildings  in 
this  way.  The  result  is  that  thousands  of  children  find  rest, 
recreation,  and  improvement  in  the  school  buildings,  that  the 
"  little  mothers  "  find  peace  and  quiet  for  their  infant  charges. 
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and  that  hundreds  of  street  gangs  are  converted  into  boys' 
clubs  earnestly  seeking  self-improvement. 

Even,  however,  if  every  schoolhouse  in  the  city  were  used 
at  all  reasonable  hours  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  improve- 
ment, the  measure  would  still  fall  short  of  counteracting  the 
tenement-house  evil.  The  tenement  house  destroys  the  home; 
and  without  the  well-ordered  home  and  its  influences,  the 
school  can  accomplish  comparatively  little.  Nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  in  the  existing  tenement-house  system  will  restore 
the  life  of  the  poor  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  something  like 
normal  conditions.  And  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  I 
answer  unhesitatingly  that  the  tenement  house,  as  it  has  been 
known  in  New  York  City,  must  be  eradicated. 

University  and  other  social  settlements  are  doing  good, 
small  parks  afford  some  relief,  and  the  public  schools  are  doing 
a  good  deal  and  may  do  much  more,  but  none  of  these  instru- 
mentalities goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  central  evil  of 
the  crowded  tenement  is  that  it  destroys  home  and  family  life, 
and  no  cure  will  be  complete  except  a  cure  which  restores  to 
the  poor  man  in  cities  the  possibility  of  making  a  home  for  his 
wife  and  children.  To  this  end,  the  municipality  should  lay 
down  strict  rules,  determined  by  experts,  as  to  the  height,  floor 
space,  air  space,  and  number  of  families  to  be  accommodated, 
according  to  which  all  tenements  built  by  private  owners  shall 
be  constructed.  New  York  took  a  considerable  stride  in  this 
direction  by  its  tenement-house  law  of  1901,  but  the  remedy  is 
far  from  being  sufficient.  The  municipality  should  employ  its 
credit  to  purchase  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  upon  which  to 
erect  model  homes  for  workingmen  amid  pleasant  and  sani- 
tary surroundings,  and  rent,  or  sell  them,  at  a  moderate  profit. 

To  such  a  scheme  the  objection  will  be  made  that  it  is  rank 
paternalism.  I  answer  that  paternalism  is  justified  when  pri- 
vate initiative  fails  to  root  out  an  evil  that  is  sapping  the  vitality 
of  the  nation  at  its  root — the  home  life  of  the  people.  Again,  it 
will  be  objected  that  municipal  management  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  characterized  by  carelessness,  extravagance,  and 
fraud.  The  all-sufficient  answer  is,  first,  that  no  amount  of 
plundering  and  blundering  on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities 
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could  equal  in  its  bad  effects  the  evil  wrought  by  the  heartless- 
ness  and  rapacity  of  tenement  landlords;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  experience  amply  demonstrates  tliat  committees 
of  citizens,  serving  without  remuneration,  tliru  salaried 
experts,  manage  vast  undertakings  and  enormous  properties 
with  economy  and  efficiency.  The  essential  condition  is  that 
the  undertaking  should  be  large  enougli  to  warrant  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  of  first-class  al)ility. 

The  school  should  and  must  at  all  waking  hours  do  all  that 
its  resources  permit,  to  supply  what  the  home,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  loses  by  moving  from  agricultural 
to  urban  life,  but  if  the  home  and  its  wholesome  influences  are 
not  to  be  obliterated  among  the  city  poor,  the  city  must  see  to 
it  that  the  so-called  working  classes  are  enabled  to  live  in  homes 
where  homely  virtues  have  a  chance  to  flourish  and  where  chil- 
dren have  space  to  play. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  physical  education.  lulu- 
cation,  whether  physical  or  mental,  is  seriously  retarded,  if  not 
practically  impossible,  when  the  body  is  improperly  or  imper- 
fectly nourished.  The  child  of  poverty,  with  body  emaciated, 
blood  thin,  and  nerves  on  edge,  because  he  has  not  enough  to 
eat,  grows  up  stunted  in  body  and  in  mind.  What  a  farce  it  is 
to  talk  of  the  schools  providing  equal  opportunities  for  all 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  our  city 
schools  who  cannot  learn  because  they  are  always  hungry !  The 
schools  of  Paris  provide  a  simple,  wholesome  midday  meal  for 
their  hungry  children.  In  many  places  in  the  British  Islands 
the  same  thing  is  being  done.  Should  we  do  less  in  the  cities 
of  democratic  America  ?  In  no  other  way  can  we  be  sure  that 
the  schools  will,  as  far  as  education  may,  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 

Another  of  the  very  serious  problems  of  school  administra- 
tion confronting  us  at  present,  is  the  division  of  time  as 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school.  The  cus- 
tomary division  assigns  two  years,  from  the  ages  of  four  to  six, 
to  the  kindergarten ;  eight  years,  from  six  to  fourteen,  to  the 
elementary  school ;  and  four  years,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
to  the  high  or  secondary  school.     If  it  is  true,  as  is  now  gen- 
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erally  believed,  that  the  period  of  childhood  closes  at  twelve, 
that  the  period  of  youth  begins  at  thirteen,  and  that  the  child 
and  the  youth  need  different  subject-matter  and  different  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  it  is  obvious  that  a  distribution  of  time  which 
requires  two  years  of  the  period  of  youth  to  be  spent  under 
school  conditions  fit  only  for  the  child,  is  open  to  most  serious 
objections.     Speciiically  stated,  these  objections  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  present  arrangement  causes  the  loss  of  valuable 
time  by  prolonging  for  two  years  a  method  of  teaching  that  is 
fitted  only  for  children ;  second,  it  unduly  defers  and  therefore 
unjustly  abbreviates  the  time  devoted  to  foreign  languages, 
to  the  higher  mathematics,  and  to  science ;  and  third,  in  cities 
where  school  accommodations  are  limited  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children,  it  is  wasteful  because  while  the  class- 
rooms occupied  by  grades  of  the  first  six  years  are  crowded, 
those  devoted  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  are  often  par- 
tially empty. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  waste  of  effort,  of  time,  and  of  space 
involved  in  the  present  organization  of  schools,  I  suggest  the 
following  arrangement : 

1  School  life,  above  the  kindergarten  age,  should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  periods — the  elementary,  corresponding  to  the 
epoch  of  childhood,  and  the  secondary,  corresponding  to  the 
epoch  of  youth.  Each  period  would  provide  for  six  years  of 
school  work — the  elementary,  from  six  to  twelve;  the  sec- 
ondary, from  thirteen  to  eighteen. 

2  For  economic  reasons,  inasmuch  as  children  leave  school 
rapidly  after 'they  are  of  age  to  go  to  work,  the  secondary 
schools  should  be  of  two  kinds,  which  might  be  called  the  pre- 
academic  and  the  academic.  The  preacademic  schools  would 
provide  three  years  of  work,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  and 
would  be  established  at  convenient  points  selected  with  a  view 
to  accommodate  the  children  promoted  from  the  elementary 
schools.  The  academic  schools,  which  would  be  comparatively 
few  in  number  and  established  only  in  crowded  centers,  would 
provide  another  three  years  of  work  for  youths  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen.     In  this  way  space  would  be  economized,  much 

more  work  would  be  accomplished,  and   it  may  be  reasonably 
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anticipated  that  our  young  men  and  young  women,  before  leav- 
ing the  high  school  or  academy,  would  ha\e  covered  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  work  that  is  now  accomplished  by  the  end  of  tlie 
sophomore  year  in  the  average  college.  A  beginning  of  this 
plan  has  been  made  in  several  cities  by  the  enrichment  of  the 
last  two  years  of  the  elementary  course  of  study,  thru  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  language,  algebra,  and  elementary 
physics.  The  gradually  extending  use  of  the  departmental 
system  of  teaching,  by  which  one  teacher,  instead  of  teaching 
all  subjects  for  a  year  or  half  a  year,  teaches  one  subject 
thru  two  years,  is  also  contributing  to  the  same  result. 
Teachers  who  teach  subjects  for  which  they  have  special  talent 
and  preparation,  and  in  which  they  are  interested,  to  pupils 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  almost  certain  to  adopt 
methods  suitable  to  the  period  of  youth  rather  than  to  the 
period  of  childhood. 

After  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  time  comes  the 
problem  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  What  studies  shall  be 
pursued  by  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  tlie  fundamental  assump- 
tion that  mental  education  is  the  gradual  adjustment  of  the 
child  to  his  spiritual  environment. 

President  Butler  was  probably  tiie  first  to  advance  this  view 
of  education  as  a  development  of  Mr.  John  Fiske's  discovery 
that  the  prolonged  period  of  infancy  in  tlie  iiuman  race  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  family  life.  President  Butler  defines  our 
spiritual  environment  as  "  the  spiritual  possessions  or  inheri- 
tances of  the  race."  *  These  spiritual  inheritances  he  classifies 
as  our  scientific  inheritance,  our  literary  inheritance,  our 
artistic  inheritance,  our  institutional  inlieritance,  and  our  reli- 
gious inheritance.  As  education  is  the  work  of  the  school,  it  is 
obviousl)',  then,  its  function  to  introduce  the  child  to  liis  spirit- 
ual inheritances.  As  a  recent  writer  lias  well  expres.sed  the 
thought:  "This  production  from  within  the  mind  of  its  own 
world  in  response  to  the  stimulating  effects  of  tlie  world  with- 
out is  education  as  a  process,  as  an  activity.  .  .  What  his 
race  has  produced,  he  (the  youth)  reproduces,  and  thus  univer- 

*  Buller,   The  ineamti^  of  etivcaliou,  y.   17. 
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salizes  his  individual  nature  and  socializes  his  private  im- 
pulses." ° 

This  philosophic  view  of  education  which  calls,  as  far  as  may 
be,  for  the  reproduction  in  the  individual  of  what  has  been 
produced  by  the  race,  is  responsible  for  large  additions  to  the 
elementarv  curriculum.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  entire  har- 
mony  with  the  philosophic  view,  there  has  been  a  constantly 
growing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  the  teaching  of 
such  subjects  as  carpentry,  sewing,  and  cooking.  Hence  there 
has  arisen  the  problem  of  the  curriculum.  Since  we  can  teach 
but  a  small  fraction  of  our  spiritual  inheritances,  on  what  prin- 
ciple shall  we  make  the  selections?  How  shall  we  avoid  giving 
teachers  more  to  teach  than  they  can  teach  well,  and  pupils 
more  to  learn  than  they  can  learn  well  ?  How  shall  we  prevent 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  overcrowding  "  of  the  ele- 
mentary curriculum  ? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average  elementary  school  in 
America  taught  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, United  States  history,  and  what  was  called  civics.  In 
order  to  fill  in  the  time,  arithmetical  rules  of  no  possible  use 
in  life  were  taught,  and  the  children's  wits  were  exercised  or 
blunted  by  outlandish  mathematical  puzzles;  a  manual  of 
United  States  history  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  learned  by  heart ;  long  lists  of  meaningless  names  were 
memorized  in  geography;  parsing  with  the  utmost  detail  was 
continuous;  drawing,  where  drawing  was  taught,  was  exclu- 
sively from  flat  copies ;  and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  school 
was  held  to  be  the  ability  to  spell  sesquipedalian  words  whose 
signification  had  never  dawned  upon  the  childish  intellect. 
The  lack  of  intelligence  in  this  work  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
two  facts :  first,  that  teachers  were  not  as  well  educated  or 
trained  as  they  are  to-day,  and  second,  that  in  the  absence  of 
interesting  subject-matter  they  required  their  pupils  to  commit 
to  memory  dry  and  useless  details  in  order  to  fill  up  the  pre- 
scribed time.  Tlie  additions  that  have  been  gradually  made 
are  nature  study,  which  is  intended  to  train  what  President 
Eliot  calls   "  capacities   for  productiveness  and   enjoyment " 

'  Home.    Thf  philosophy  of  education,  p.   100. 
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thru  the  progressive  acquisition  of  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  outside  world ;  algebra,  chiefly  as  an  aid,  thru  the 
equation,  to  the  solution  of  arithmetical  problems ;  inventional 
geometry;  literature,  studied  as  such,  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary reading  lesson;  language  and  composition,  as  the  art  of 
expression ;  drawing  from  objects ;  and  manual  training  and 
other  physical  exercises.  This  seems  a  long  list  of  subjects, 
and  yet  every  subject  is  justified  and  required  by  the  funda- 
mental assumption  that  the  school  exists  for  the  progressive 
adaptation  of  the  child's  mind  to  its  spiritual  environment. 
In  other  words,  each  child  has  a  right  to  the  acquisition  not 
only  of  the  tools  of  knowledge,  but  at  least  to  the  beginnings 
of  a  knowledge  of  literature,  of  science,  of  art,  of  institutions, 
and  of  ethics,  so  that  when  he  leaves  school  he  may  be  able  to 
continue  along  the  road  on  which  lie  lias  started.  Educators 
thruout  the  United  States  are  now  practically  agreed  that 
each  of  these  great  divisions  of  knowledge  should  be  repre- 
sented in  some  way  in  each  year  of  the  course. 

How,  then,  has  room  been  made,  or  may  room  be  made,  for 
the  new  subject-matter  and  the  new  activities?  In  the  first 
place,  thru  the  correlation  f)f  studies,  the  re-enforcing  of  one 
study  thru  other  studies,  as  the  correlation  of  history  with 
geography,  and  of  composition  with  literature.  In  the  second 
place,  thru  improved  methods  of  teaching,  so  that  more  work 
is  accomplished  in  a  given  time.  Tlie  early  introduction  of 
the  iriea  of  ratio  in  aritlimetic.  and  tlie  use  of  the  phonetic 
metliod  in  teaching  reading,  are  cases  in  point.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  when  reading  is  scientifically  taught  the  average  child 
reads  better  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  hi  school  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  could  read  at  the  end  of  the  tliird  year,  and 
that  he  actually  reads  five  times  as  much  matter  during  tlie 
first  three  school  years  as  he  read  during  the  same  period  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  the  third  place,  time  may  be 
saved  by  lopping  off  useless  and  wearisome  detail  in  all  sub- 
jects. To  a  considerable  extent  this  pruning  process  has  been 
applied  in  the  best  schools. 

That  the  memorizing  of  unnecessary  details  has  not  alto- 
gether gone  out  of  fashion,  however,  is  shown  by  the  recent 
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exposure  of  methods  of  teaching  history  in  the  high  schools 
of  one  of  our  most  enhghtened  States.  One  hundred  students 
who  entered  a  State  normal  school  were  asked  to  write  answers 
to  the  question :  How  were  you  taught  history  in  the  public 
school  ?  Of  the  one  hundred,  sixty-two  answered  that  they 
had  "  memorized  the  text-book  and  recited  it  word  for  word 
as  nearly  as  possible."  "  But  history  is  not  the  only  subject  in 
which  children's  time  is  wasted  and  their  interest  destroyed  by 
memoriter  methods.  In  geography,  in  grammar,  in  arith- 
metic, even  in  nature  study,  it  is  still  not  unusual  to  find 
teachers  consuming  their  pupils'  time  in  memorizing  unessential 
details  and  a  vast  redundancy  of  technical  terms. 

Mr.  Frank  McMurry  lays  down  the  following  plain  rules  for 
the  rejection  of  superfluous  subject-matter  in  teaching: 

"  ( I )  Whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  have  a  plain  relation  to 
some  real  need  of  life,  whether  it  be  aesthetic,  ethical,  or  utili- 
tarian in  the  narrow  sense,  must  be  dropped. 

"  (2)  Whatever  is  not  reasonably  within  the  child's  com- 
prehension, likewise. 

"  (3)  Whatever  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  his  interest;  unless 
it  is  positixely  demanded  for  the  first  very  weighty  reason. 

"  (4)  Whatever  topics  and  details  are  so  isolated  or  irrele- 
vant that  they  fail  to  be  a  part  of  any  series  or  chain  of  ideas, 
and  therefore  fail  to  be  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  any 
large  point.  This  standard,  however,  not  to  apply  to  the 
three  R's  and  spelling."  ' 

The  intelligent  application  by  teachers  of  these  four  rules, 
together  with  the  more  general  dissemination  of  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  will  gradually  solve  the  problem  of  the 
"  overcrowding  of  the  elementary  curriculum." 

The  elective  system,  which  has  obtained  so  firm  a  footing  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  has  spread  to  the  secondary 
schools,  while  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  argue  in  favor 
of  introducing  it  into  the  elementary  schools.  Some  would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  youth  of  fourteen  should  be  permitted 
while  in  high  school  to  pursue  as  many  studies  or  as  few 

'  El)UCATIo^AL  Rk.view,   May,  1904. 
'  EoucAi  iiiNAi.   Rkvikw,   May,   1904. 
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studies,  for  as  long  a  time  or  for  as  short  a  time,  as  he  pleases. 
Tho  there  are  few  who  take  this  extreme  view,  yet  the  elective 
principle  has  foimd  a  firm  lodgment  in  the  secondary  school. 
For  the  most  part  it  takes  the  form  of  a  choice  between  a 
college  preparatory  course,  a  commercial  course,  and  a  manual- 
training  course,  or  a  choice  between  two  or  more  related  sub- 
jects of  study.  If  we  assume,  as  I  think  we  must,  that  the 
principle  of  election  has  been  firmly  established  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  the  problem  which  at  once  arises  is:  How  shall  the 
student  be  guided  to  a  wise  ch.oice  of  courses  and  of  subjects? 
Obviously,  when  he  enters,  the  teachers  of  the  secondary 
schools  cannot  advise  him,  because  when  he  presents  himself 
at  their  doors  they  know  nothing  of  his  special  aptitudes  and 
little  of  his  previous  studies.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
parents  are  quite  as  incompetent  as  his  new  teachers  to  give 
him  useful  counsel.  How  is  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
to  determine  whether  he  shall  take  the  college  ])reparatory 
course,  or  the  commercial  course,  or  the  manual-training 
course?  Here  is  a  problem  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  boy  himself,  because  his  future 
happiness  and  success  in  life  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
prudence  with  which  he  makes  his  selection.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  society  because  there  is  no  economic  waste 
comparable  in  its  proportions  to  that  occasioned  by  setting 
people  to  work  for  which  they  have  no  natural  aptitude.  How, 
then,  is  the  problem  to  be  solved?  I  fear  we  must  lay  the 
burden  in  the  first  instance  on  the  elementary  school — a  burden 
which  that  institution  has  hitherto  made  but  little  eflfort  to 
assume.  That  the  elementary  school  has  not  done  more  to 
guide  the  future  academic  work  of  its  pupils  is  generally 
attributed  to  one  or  other  of  two  causes,  neither  of  which  I 
believe  to  be  tenable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
elementary  school  presents  the  same  subject-matter  and  the 
same  activities  to  all  pupils  and  therefore  turns  out  a  machine- 
made — I  believe  that  is  the  term  generally  employed — a 
machine-made  product  that  is  alike  in  all  its  parts.  The 
answer  is  that  the  elementary  school  must  of  necessity  present 
the  same  subjects  and  the  .same  activities  to  all  its  pupils, 
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because  these  subjects  and  these  activities  constitute  the  neces- 
sary food  and  tlie  necessary  training  of  tlie-  child  mind ;  that 
the  use  of  the  same  studies  and  the  same  exercises  does  not 
result  in  producing  the  same  type  of  mind  and  disposition, 
because  different  minds,  according  to  inherent  capacities,  re- 
act in  different  ways  upon  the  same  stimuli ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  intellectual  capacities,  dispositions,  and  tendencies  of  the 
graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  are  actually  not  alike, 
but  as  various  as  there  are  individuals.  The  second  criticism 
is  that  the  bright  pupil  is  made  to  keep  step  w^ith  the  dull  pupil. 
"  Marking  time  "  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  educational  cant  of 
the  day.  To  properly  administered  schools  this  criticism  does 
not  apply.  Even  if  it  did,  however,  the  pity  lavished  on  the 
particularly  bright  pupil  is  largely  wasted.  He  can  generally 
take  care  of  himself.  Our  sympathy  is  needed,  not  for  the 
bright,  precocious  pupil,  but  for  his  duller,  tho  not  on  that 
account  less  able,  associate.  The  problem  really  is,  not  how 
to  drive  the  bright  pupil  thru  the  grades  at  railroad  speed,  but 
how  to  give  the  slower  pupil  the  assistance — but  little  will  be 
needed  in  the  majority  of  cases — that  will  help  him  over 
obstacles  and  enable  him  to  keep  up  with  his  more  brilliant 
companions.  Any  school  which  lavishes  the  time  and  energy 
of  its  ablest  teachers  on  the  more  brilliant,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
duller  pupils,  falls  far  short  of  its  duty. 

The  fault,  then,  lies  neither  in  the  sameness  of  the  curric- 
ulum nor  in  the  retardation  of  bright  pupils,  but  in  the  failure 
of  elementary  school  principals  and  teachers  to  realize  their 
responsibility  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  pupils.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  pupils  have  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
advantages,  there  the  teachers,  if  they  take  an  interest,  may 
note  the  dififerent  reactions  produced  by  identical  stimuli  on 
different  minds,  and  advise  the  boy  of  literary  ability  to  take 
the  college  preparatory  course,  the  one  with  business  instincts 
to  take  the  commercial  course,  and  the  one  with  a  turn  for 
mechanics  to  pursue  the  manual-training  or  mechanic-arts 
course.  In  this  way  the  elementary  school  may  become  of 
much  greater  benefit  to  society  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  elementary  school  can,  however,  guide  only  the  first 
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steps  of  the  student.  After  he  has  fully  entered  upon  the  work 
of  the  secondary  school,  it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
that  institution  to  train  him  to  make  intelligent  selection  among 
courses  and  subjects  of  study. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  three  problems  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  administration  of  the  American  school — the 
problem  of  compulsory  attendance,  the  problem  of  the  supply 
of  teachers,  and  the  problem  of  finance. 

Most  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  have  enacted  com- 
pulsory-education laws,  more  or  less  stringent  in  their  nature. 
These  laws  are  not,  however,  strictly  enforced.  In  the  South 
there  is  not  even  a  pretense  made  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance. Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  laxity 
that  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  enforcement  of  compulsory- 
education  laws :  a  widespread  repugnance  to  state  interference 
with  the  supposed  liberties  of  parents ;  the  opposition  of  the 
employers  of  child  labor,  such  as  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
the  South,  the  coal-mine  owners  of  Pennsylvania,  the  glass- 
makers  of  New  Jersey,  the  sweat-shops  of  New  York,  and  the 
small  traders  in  all  large  cities ;  the  opposition  of  private 
schools  which  dread  a  diversion  of  their  children  to  the  public 
school ;  the  opposition  of  some  foreign-born,  non-English- 
speaking  communities,  founded  on  the  fear  that  their  children 
would,  in  the  public  school,  lose  the  use  of  their  native  tongue; 
and,  lastly,  the  lack  of  adequate  administrative  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

Gradually  to  overcome  this  widespread  opposition  to  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  the  following  measures  are  sug- 
gested : 

I  Governmental  registration  and  inspection  of  all  private 
and  parochial  schools,  to  the  end  that  no  school  may  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  which  does  not  teach  its  pupils  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  elementary  duties  of  citizenship.  There  should 
be  no  interference — public  opinion  in  America  would  not  tol- 
erate any  interference — with  endowed,  proprietary,  or  sectarian 
schools,  if  such  interference  would  in  any  way  limit  the  liberty 
of  teaching  or  the  rights  of  parents  to  determine  the  schools  in 
which  their  children  shall  be  trainerl.     Such  interference  on, 
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the  part  of  the  state  should  be  forbidden  for  educational  as 
well  as  political  reasons,  because  the  competition  of  private 
schools  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  the  growth  of  public 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  owes  it  to  society,  and 
society  owes  it  to  itself,  to  see  to  it  that  all  its  future  citizens, 
either  in  public  or  in  private  schools,  are  taught  the  English 
language  and  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  American 
history  and  institutions,  and  that  they  are  taught  by  persons 
who  are  qualified  to  teach. 

2  The  registration  of  all  children  in  large  cities.  If  such  a 
measure  is  necessary  in  the  comparatively  stable  population  of 
Pans,  m  order  to  secure  a  strict  enforcement  of  a  compulsory- 
education  law,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  in  a  city  like 
New  York  or  Chicago,  in  which  population  is  constantly  shift- 
ing over  a  widely  extended  urban  territory,  and  to  which  is 
added  annually  an  enormous  influx  of  non-English-speaking 
.foreigners  ? 

3  The  education  of  society  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity on  social  grounds  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  a  reasonable 
compulsory-education  law.  The  great  truth  must  be  brought 
home  to  all  that  the  man  who  fails  to  educate  his  children 
commits  a  twofold  sin — a  sin  against  his  children,  whom  he 
deprives,  as  far  as  his  power  goes,  of  the  ability  to  live  happy 
and  prosperous  lives;  and  a  sin  against  society,  which  suflfers 
and  deteriorates  in  proportion  as  its  members  fail  to  participate 
in  the  spiritual  inheritances  of  the  race  and  fail  to  receive  that 
training  for  citizenship  which  springs  from  association  in  the 
exercises  of 'the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  I  may  justly  claim 
for  my  country  that  there  is  no  other  in  which  education  is 
more  generally  appreciated,  or  in  which  it  is  pursued  with 
greater  zeal.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  many  will  not,  however, 
atone  for  the  indifference  of  the  few. 

The  problem  of  the  supply  of  teachers  presents  three  prin- 
cipal phases : 

1  How  shall  teachers  be  trained? 

2  How  shall  teachers  be  appointed? 

3  Shall  women  teachers  continue  in  the  vast  majority  in 
American  schools? 
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There  are  two  prevailing  types  of  method  in  training 
teachers,  whether  in  the  university,  the  normal  school,  or  the 
city  training  school :  that  which  regards  the  study  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  as  incidental  to  the  acquisition  of 
scholarship,  and  that  which  looks  upon  it  as  a  pursuit  requir- 
ing the  undivided  attention  of  the  student.  Just  as  the  pro- 
fessions of  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  engineering  now 
require  that  the  intending  licentiate  shall  devote  some  years  to 
the  exclusive  study  of  the  technique  of  his  future  work,  so  it 
may  be  confidently  predicted  that  in  the  not  distant  future 
every  person  who  is  to  teach  our  children  shall  be  required  not 
only  to  reach  a  high  standard  in  scholarship,  but  to  devote 
from  two  to  four  years  to  special  preparation  for  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  of  all  arts — the  art  of  training  children. 

Up  to  forty  years  ago  the  conception  was  widely  prevalent 
thruout  the  United  States  that  anyone  who  knew  enough  to 
keep  ahead  of  his  pupils  in  their  lessons  was  sufficiently  well 
instructed  to  be  appointed  a  teacher.  The  natural  result  of  this 
generally  accepted  view  was  the  appointing  of  teachers  by  cit- 
izen committees  who  were  too  often  swayed  by  prejudice,  favor, 
or  political  and  religious  considerations.  As  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  school  and  its  functions  and  of  the  teacher  and  his 
duties  has  gained  ground,  we  are  slowly,  but  surely,  realizing 
the  necessity  of  a  metlxxl  of  appointment  and  promotion  that 
will  relieve  the  teacher  from  humiliation  and  the  schools  _ 
from  the  incubus  of  political  management.  Two  plans  have 
been  somewhat  widely  tried :  appointment  by  a  single  expert, 
supervisor  or  superintendent,  and  appointment  as  the  result  of 
competitive  examination.  Appointment  by  a  superintendent 
has  been  known  to  lead  to  the  displacement  of  an  honest  and 
fearless  official  and  the  substitution  of  one  who  is  subservient 
to  political  control,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  extended.  Appoint- 
ment by  competitive  examination,  on  the  other  hand,  wliile  it 
may  not  always  attract  the  right  persons  to  the  right  places, 
is  slowly,  but  surely,  gaining  ground.  It  has  raised  tiie  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  an<l  professional  equipment  among  teachers. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  selects  the  best  from  among  a  mass  of 
applicants   for  a   given   position;   and    it   preserves   the   self- 
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respect  of  the  individual  teacher,  because  it  frees  him  from  the 
necessity  of  begging  or  cringing  for  a  position  and  enables  him 
to  feel  that  he  obtains  appointment  or  promotion  solely  upon 
his  own  merits.  As  communities  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
delivering  their  schools  from  the  abhorrent  influences  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  we  may  look  to  see  a 
more  rapid  spread  of  this  method  of  appointing  and  promoting 
teachers. 

Attention  has  recently  been  attracted  by  the  report  of  the 
Mosely  Commission  to  what  has  been  called  the  feminization 
of  American  schools,  because  the  great  majority  of  public- 
school  teachers  are  women.  It  was  an  economic  reason,  in  the 
first  instance — the  fact  that  women  work  for  smaller  wages 
than  men — that  led  to  the  present  preponderance  of  the 
feminine  element  in  the  teaching  force.  It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  American  schools  and  American  educa- 
tion have  deteriorated  in  consequence.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  refined  woman  of  to-day  who  has  been  thoroly  trained  is 
a  much  better  teacher  than  the  coarse,  ignorant,  pedantic 
schoolmaster  of  fifty  years  ago,  who  excited  no  feeling  but 
contempt,  hatred,  or  terror  in  the  breasts  of  his  pupils.  We 
all  believe  in  the  salutary  influence  of  the  masculine  mind  in 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  case  of  older  pupils,  but  we  also 
believe  that  the  influence  of  a  strong  woman  is  better  than  that 
of  a  weak  man ;  and  that  a  woman  teacher  of  ability  who  is 
devoting  her  life  to  educational  work  is  apt  to  be  a  better 
teacher  than  the  male  fledgling  who  takes  up  teaching  as  a 
makeshift,  'and  whose  mind  is  set,  not  upon  education  as  a 
career,  but  upon  law  or  medicine.  In  short,  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  public-school  teaching  force  by  increasing  the 
number  of  efficient  men  teachers — men  who  would  devote  their 
lives  to  the  work — would  involve  a  largely  increased  expend- 
iture of  money,  in  order  to  induce  such  men  to  make  teaching 
their  life  work.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  last  problem — the 
problem  of  finance. 

If  we  are  to  have  schoolhouses  properly  equipped  for  the 
training  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind — for  manual  training, 
play, gymnastics, and  athletics;  if  all  children  are  to  enjoy  their 
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God-given  right  to  education ;  if  schools  are  to  be  equipped  for 
scientific  as  well  as  literary  studies;  if  salaries  are  to  be  paid 
to  teachers  that  will  attract  men  and  women  of  breeding  and 
refinement  to  the  teaching  profession;  and  if  all  the  teachers 
are  to  be  thoroly  trained,  so  that  they  will  be  models  to  imitate 
and  persons  capable  of  arousing  interest  and  inspiring  effort; 
if  all  these  things  are  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sums  devoted  to  education  in  America,  enormous  as  they  are, 
must  be  very  greatly  increased.  For  effective  purposes,  the 
revenue  of  a  public-school  system  ought  to  possess  two  charac- 
teristics: first,  it  should  be  ample;  and  second,  it  should  be 
stable.  It  should  be  sufficiently  ample  in  each  community  to 
provide  schooling  for  all  children  in  classes  not  to  exceed  forty 
to  a  teacher,  and  in  adequately  equipped  buildings;  to  pay 
teachers  reasonable  salaries,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  live  in 
refined  surroundings  and  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
self-improvement;  and  to  provide  pensions  after  retirement, 
so  that  while  in  active  service  they  may  be  relieved  of  anxiety 
regarding  provision  for  old  age.  It  should  be  stable,  so  that 
the  educational  authorities  may  be  able  to  carry  out  a  con- 
sistent and  progressive  policy.  It  should  not  he  subject  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  the  politicians  who  control  the  munic- 
ipal administration  of  our  large  cities.  It  should  not  be 
fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  activities  one  year  which  must  be  abandoned  for  lack 
of  funds  the  next. 

I  have  selected  from  among  the  innumerable  problems  in 
school  administration  which  now  confront  the  people  of  the 
United  States  those  that  seem  most  important  and  most 
urgent,  and  I  have  ventured  in  each  case  to  suggest  a  solution. 
Every  solution  proposed  involves  an  increased  expenditure  of 
money.  Immeasurably  more  effective,  however,  than  money 
— vital  tho  money  is — to  uplift  the  school,  are  the  love  and 
skill  of  the  devoted  teacher.  Love  for  children  and  teaching 
skill  are  the  greatest  things  in  the  school. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Superintendknt  of  Schooi  s, 
Nkw  York 


WHAT  HAS  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH  ACCOM- 
PLISHED?' 

I  am  sometimes  asked  what  our  Society  has  already  achieved, 
what  it  has  done  to  justify  its  existence?  The  reply  to  this 
is  found  in  the  eighteen  closely  printed  volumes  of  our 
Proceedings,  and  the  eleven  volumes  of  our  Journal,  containing 
an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  the  record  of  carefully  sifted 
observations  or  of  stringent  experiments.  These  form  a  store- 
house of  material  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  will 
become  increasingly  valuable  to  students  both  of  psychology 
and  philosophy  in  the  not  distant  future.  Unquestionably  a 
change  of  opinion  is  gradually  coming  about  thru  the  work 
of  our  Society.  The  widespread  and  unreasoning  prejudice 
which  25  years  ago  existed  against  all  psychical  inquiry  is 
breaking  down.  This  is  seen  in  the  list  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  become  members  of  our  society,  and  here  I  desire  to 
welcome  one  of  our  great  English  savants,  a  man  of  European 
reputation,  who  has  recently  joined  our  ranks,  and  this  coinci- 
dently  with  his  election  to  the  high  position  of  joint  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

But  altho  there  is  a  more  open  mind  on  the  part  of  science 
toward  psychical  research,  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  still 
looked  at  somewhat  askance  by  the  leaders  and  organs  of  official 
science.  It  is  worth  a  moment's  attention  to  consider  why  this 
should  be.  No  one  asserts  that  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking 
to  obtain  is  unimportant,  for,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Glanville  said 
200  years  ago  about  similar  subjects  to  those  we  are  studying, 
"  These  things  relate  to  our  biggest  interests ;  if  established, 
they  secure  some  of  the  outworks  of  religion."  Nor,  so  far  as 
I  know,  does  anyone  assert  we  are  hasty  and  incautious,  or 
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unscientific  in  our  method  of  investigation.  No  doubt  one 
reason  for  the  present  attitude  of  official  science  toward  us 
has  been  the  prevalence  and  paralyzing  influence  of  a  material- 
istic philosophy,  which  denies  the  possibility  of  mind  without 
a  material  brain,  or  of  any  means  of  access  from  other  minds 
to  our  mind  except  thru  the  recognized  channels  of 
sensation.  Both  these  propositions  are  of  course  denied  by 
our  religious  teachers,  who  assert  that  a  spiritual  world  does 
exist,  and  that  the  inspired  writings  were  given  supersensuously 
to  man.  Nevertheless,  as  a  body,  tho  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  even  they  do  not  welcome  us  with  open 
arms.  The  common  ground  and  official  view  of  both  science  and 
religion  are  that  all  extension  to  our  existing  knowledge  in 
their  respective  departments  can  only  come  thru  the  channels 
recognized  by  each ;  in  the  one  case  tiie  channel  is  bounded 
by  the  five  senses,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  that  sanctioned 
by  authority.  We  must  all  admit  that  even  unconsciously 
authority  has  a  large  share  in  molding  our  convictions  and 
determining  our  conduct ;  in  fact,  we  cannot  "emancipate  our- 
selves from  its  subtle  influence.  As  a  rule  this  is  beneficial, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  tliat  authority  is  untrustworthy;  but 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  so  is  sure  to  be  an  ungracious 
and  difficult  task,  and  almost  certain  to  bring  odium  to  bear 
upon  those  who,  if  they  eventually  prove  to  be  right,  are  in  a 
subsequent  generation  hailed  as  benefactors  of  the  race. 

Some  years  ago  that  most  learned  man,  the  late  Professor 
von  Helmholtz,  visited  Dublin.  I  had  then  recently  published 
a  pai)er,  gi\ing  for  the  first  time  prima  facie  evidence  of  some- 
thing new  to  .science,  called  thought-transference,  now  known 
as  telepathy.  Helmholtz,  who  was  a  great  physiologist  as  well 
as  physicist,  had  some  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject,  and 
he  ended  by  saying:  "  I  cannot  believe  it.  Neither  the  testi- 
mony of  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  nor  even  the 
evidence  of  my  own  senses,  would  lead  me  to  believe  in  the 
transmission  of  thought  from  one  person  to  another  independ- 
ently of  the  recognized  channels  of  sensation.  It  is  clearly 
impossible."  The  respect  that  is  due  to  so  great  a  man  renders  it 
necessary  to  show  in  a  few  words  why  this  statement  (one  that 
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used  to  be  common  enough)  is  wholly  indefensible.  First,  the 
phenomena  in  question,  and  all  the  phenomeiia  within  the  scope 
of  our  Society,  are  not  contradictions,  but  merely  extensions  of 
our  existing  knowledge ;  they  may  be  strange  and  inexplicable, 
but  that  merely  indicates  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
new  facts  must  be  recognized  as  adequate.  As  Laplace  long 
ago  said  in  his  Theory  of  probabilities:  "  We  are  so  far  from 
knowing  all  the  agents  of  nature,  and  their  various  modes  of 
action,  that  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  deny  any  phenom- 
ena merely  because  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  they 
are  inexplicable.  This  only  ought  we  to  do — in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  there  seems  to  be  in  admitting  the  facts,  should  be 
the  scrupulous  attention  we  bestow  on  their  examination."  ^ 
That  this  is  the  true  spirit  may  be  seen  from  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  connection  with  radium.  These  facts  appeared  even 
to  contradict  some  of  our  previous  knowledge.  We  always 
thought  of  an  atom,  as  Lucretius  did,  "  strong  in  solid  single- 
ness," as  the  most  immutable  and  immortal  thing  in  the  physi- 
cal universe.  Now  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  disintegration 
and  transmutation,  and  the  views  of  the  alchemists  are  begin- 
ning to  revive :  soon  we  may  be  looking  for  the  "  philosopher's 
stone  " — the  substance  that  by  its  presence  enables  the  trans- 
mutation of  other  heavy  atoms  to  come  about.  Thus  does  the 
whirligig  of  time  bring  its  revenges. 

But  to  return.  There  is  another  fallacy  in  the  scientific  view 
expressed  by  Helmholtz.  He  said,  as  many  do,  that  nothing 
could  make  him  believe  in  such  phenomena.  But  belief  is  not 
a  voluntary,  act  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  given  or  withheld  at 
pleasure;  it  is,  obviously,  an  involuntary  state,  which  follows  if 
our  judgment  considers  the  evidence  adduced  adequate  and 
conclusive.  We  can.  of  course,  as  njany  do,  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  evidence :  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in  all  our  minds  there 
is  a  tendency  to  repel  the  intrusion  of  any  ideas  unrelated  to  our 
usual  habits  of  thouglit  and  which  therefore  involve  an  uncom- 
forta1)le  dislocation  of  our  mind :  so  that  attention  to  evidence 
of  this  character  is  a  difficult  act  of  self-conquest.  Hence  every 
new  departure  in  thought  has  to  encounter  great  aberrations  of 

''  I,.-iplace,    Theorig  aiialvliqiie  dfs  probabililh,  Introd.,  p.  4?- 
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mind.     But  when  attention  is  given,  and  the  evidence  consid- 
ered adequate,  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  you  won't  beHeve  it 

Is  there  any  other  ground  why  science  should  not 
ungrudgingly  recognize  the  evidence  so  amply  given  in  our 
Proceedings?  I  have  recently  made  inquiries  among  some  of 
my  scientific  friends  who  stand  aloof  from  us,  to  know  what  is 
their  reason  for  so  doing.  Of  course  life  is  short,  the  claim  of 
each  particular  branch  of  scientific  investigation  becomes  in- 
creasingly exacting,  and  but  few  have  time  to  consider  the 
evidence.  This  is  obvious,  but  why  do  they  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  you  mention,  say,  telepathy,  or  the  faculty  of 
dousing?  Their  attitude  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  told  by 
that  remarkable  woman.  Miss  Caroline  Fox,  and  which  I  think 
is  mentioned  in  the  memorials  of  her  life.  The  charming  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Fox  in  Cornwall  was  the  meeting  ground  of 
many  famous  men  of  the  last  generation.  On  one  occasion  that 
great  Irishman,  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  there  met  Sir  G. 
Airy,  then  Astronomer- Royal.  Hamilton  had  just  pub- 
lished his  famous  mathematical  discovery  of  quaternions,  and 
was,  I  believe,  explaining  it  to  Airy.  After  a  short  time  Airy 
said.  "  I  cannot  see  it  at  all."  Hamilton  replied,  "  I  have  been 
investigating  the  matter  closely  for  many  months,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain of  its  truth."  "  Oh."  rejoined  Airy,  "  I  have  been  thinking 
over  it  for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
it."  This  is  why  some  of  our  scientific  friends  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  our  researches.  They  feel  competent,  after  a  few 
minutes'  consideration,  to  reject  conclusions  which  may  have 
cost  us  years  of  investigation. 

In  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  positive  opinions  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  about  psychical  research  are  given  judicially. 
That  is,  the  objector  speaks  of  his  conclusions  as  positively  as  if 
it  were  his  office  to  know  the  truth,  and  implies  that  any  opposi- 
tion is  a  thing  for  him  to  judge  of.  "  He  is  annihilated,"  as 
Professor  De  Morgan  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  "  by  being 
reduced,  no  matter  how  courteously,  from  judge  to  counsel. 
But  this  is  what  must  be  done.  The  jurisdiction  must  be  denied. 
The  great  art  is  not  to  pull  him  off  the  bench  without  ceremony, 
but  to  pull  the  bench  from  under  him,  without  his  exactly  seeing 
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how  he  came  to  tumble,  and  without  proceeding  to  sit  upon  it 
yourself." 

Inquiry  among  my  scientific  friends  has  shown  me  that  the 
root  of  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  scientific  skepticism  towards 
our  work  is  not  because  the  phenomena  are  startling  or  inex- 
plicable, but  because  they  cannot  be  repeated  at  pleasure ;  hence 
so  very  few  scientific  men  have  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
observations  some  of  us  have  made.  They  do  not  doubt  our 
good  faith,  but  they  think  we  may  have  been  mistaken  in  our 
conclusions,  and  until  we  can  reproduce  the  phenomena  before 
them  they  feel  justified  in  distrusting  our  results.  This  might 
well  give  ground  for  suspense  of  judgment,  but  surely  not  for 
any  hostile  attitude.  It  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  to  be  able 
to  repeatour  experiments  at  pleasure,  but  the  very  nature  of  cur 
inquiry  precludes  this.  We  do  not  refuse  to  believe  in  the  fall 
of  meteoric  stones  unless  we  can  see  one  falling.  We  may 
require  a  good  deal  of  well-attested  evidence  for  their  fall,  but 
once  the  fact  is  established,  the  stringency  of  the  evidence 
demanded  immediately  relaxes.  Now,  unquestionably  there 
are  at  present  more  capable  witnesses  who  can  speak  from  per- 
sonal and  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  fact  of  telepathy,  or  of  what 
is  called  spiritualistic  phenomena,  than  there  are  persons  living 
who  can  testify  to  having  seen  the  actual  fall  from  space  of 
meteoric  stones. 

The  fact  is,  our  scientific  friends  do  not  realize  the  profound 
difference  that  exists  between  the  conditions  of  a  physical  and 
of  a  psychical  experiment.  We  know  what  conditions  are 
requisite  in  the  former  case,  we  do  not  know  what  they  are  in 
the  latter,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  all  psychical  investigation 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  reproduction  of  any  given  phe- 
nomenon. 

A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  the  demand  made  upon 
us  by  science  for  the  demonstration  at  any  moment  of  a  par- 
ticular psychical  phenomenon  is  inconsistent  with  the  very 
object  of  our  inquiry.  Psychical  experiments  depend  on  the 
mental  state  of  the  subject ;  you  may  tell  a  person  to  do  some- 
thing, but  whether  he  does  it  or  not  depends  on  the  person 
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addressed.  Physical  experiments  are  independent  of  our  voli- 
tion; a  magnet  attracts  iron,  or  sets  itself  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  irrespective  of  our  mental  condition.  This  obvious 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  is  constantly 
overlooked.  Physical  science  excludes  from  its  survey  the  ele- 
ment of  personality,  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and  over  which 
we  have  little  or  no  control.  It  regards  all  phenomena  as 
strictly  impersonal,  and  finds  abundant  field  for  investigation 
within  the  narrow  limits  it  has  marked  out  for  itself:  these 
things  it  regards  as  real,  the  rest  as  shadowy.  The  truth  is, 
of  course,  exactly  the  reverse.  The  reality  of  which  we  are 
conscious  is  our  self,  our  personality.  It  is  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature  wliich  are  sliadowy;  shadows  cast  by  .some 
reality  of  which  our  senses  tell  us  absolutely  nothing. 

There  is,  however,  no  rea.son  why  the  methods  so  successfully 
pursued  by  science  should  not  also  be  pursued  in  the  study  of 
the  complex  and  shifting  phenomena  of  human  personality. 
Now,  this  is  precisely  the  object  of  our  Society — the  accurate 
investigation  of  that  wide  range  of  obscure  but  wonderful 
powers  included  within  tiie  mysterious  tiling  we  call  our  self. 
Albeit  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  task  so  vast  that  it  may, 
in  time  to  come,  make  all  the  discoveries  of  physical  science 
seem  trivial,  all  its  labors  seem  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  stupendous  problems  that  are  before  us. 

We  need,  therefore,  much  more  experimental  evidence  in 
every  department  of  our  work.  So  long  ago  as  1876,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  British  Association  in  that  year,  I  stated  that 
before  science  could  attack  with  any  hope  of  success  the  investi- 
gation of  alleged  spiritualistic  phenomena,  we  must  know 
whether  definite  ideas  can  unconsciously  be  communicated  from 
one  person  to  another :  whether  such  a  thing  as  thought-trans- 
ference does  really  exist.  Evidence  was  adduced  in  favor  of 
this  hypothesis.  We  have  done  much  since  then,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  telepathy  can  take  its  place  as  an 
accepted  axiom  of  scientific  knowledge. 

There  is  one  question  in  regard  to  telepathy  and  similar 
psychical  phenomena,  which  is  likely  to  remain  an  outstanding 
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difficulty.  By  what  process  can  one  mind  affect  another  at  a 
distance?  Physical  science  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  action  at  a  distance."  Energy  at  a  distance  reaches 
us  either  by  the  translation  of  matter  thru  space,  like  a 
flying  bullet,  which  carries  the  energy ;  or  by  the  intermediary 
action  of  some  medium,  like  the  transmission  of  sound-bearing 
waves  thru  the  air,  or  of  luminiferous  waves  thru  the 
ether,  the  energy  being  handed  on  from  wave  to  wave.  We 
may  talk  of  brain  waves,  but  that  is  only  unscientific  talk,  we 
know  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither  do  we  know  how  gravi- 
tation acts  across  space :  by  what  means  such  tremendous  forces 
as  bind  the  solar  system  together  are  either  exerted  or  trans- 
mitted we  know  absolutely  nothing.  ,  We  don't  talk  of  gravita- 
tion waves,  we  wait  for  further  knowledge  on  this  mysterious 
problem ;  and  in  like  manner  we  must  patiently  wait  for  more 
light  on  the  mode  of  transmission  of  thought  thru  space. 
It  may  be  well  that  thought  transcends  both  matter  and  space, 
and  has  no  relation  to  either.  That  mass,  space,  and  time,  may 
only  be  but  the  mental  symbols  we  form  of  our  present  ma- 
terial system,  and  have  no  ultimate  reality  in  themselves. 

Another  question  is  as  follows :  May  not  the  uncertainty 
and  difficulty  of  our  experiments  in  thought-transference  partly 
arise  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  going  to  work  the  right 
way  ?  We  try  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  transmission  of  a  word 
or  idea  thru  some  conscious  and  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of 
the  percipient.  We  wait  for  a  verbal  or  written  response.  Is 
not  this  a  mistake  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  seek  for  evidence  of 
thought-transference  in  the  region  of  the  subconscious  life?  I 
believe  in  the  case  of  both  the  agent  and  percipient  the  con- 
scious will  plays  only  a  secondary  part.  This  is  also  true,  I 
think,  in  all  cases  of  suggestion,  and  of  the  therapeutic  effect  of 
suggestion.  It  is  notably  seen  in  tlie  cures  wrought  by  what  is 
known  as  Christian  Science.  I  happen  to  have'had  occasion  to 
study  these  somewhat  carefully  of  late,  and  undoubtedly  re- 
markable cures  are  efifected,  it  may  be  by  suggestion,  but  with- 
out the  usual  suggestive  treatment ;  the  only  formula  is  the- 
"  Allness  of  God  "  and  the  "  non-existence  of  disease."  But 
the  healing  processes  are  set  going  by  a  purely  subconscious. 
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act.  And  so  in  telepathy,  we  need  to  hand  over  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  subhminal  activities.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  do  this. 
Hypnosis  is  one  way.  And  in  the  ordinary  waking  state,  the 
agent,  who  makes  the  suggestion,  or  transmits  the  idea,  would, 
I  believe,  do  so  more  effectively  if,  after  the  intention  had 
soaked  into  his  mind,  he  left  it  alone,  so  far  as  any  conscious 
effort  was  concerned.  And  the  percipient  should  be  as  passive 
as  possible,  make  no  effort  to  guess  the  word,  but  allow  the 
perception  to  reveal  itself  thru  some  involuntary  action. 
Automatic  writing  would  be  the  most  effective,  but  that  is  not 
'very  common ;  the  twisting  of  the  forked  dousing  twig  might 
be  utilized,  indicating  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  its  motion; 
or  in  other  ways.  In  the  historical  researches  I  have  made  on 
the  so-called  divining  rod,  I  found  it  was  used  in  this  very 
manner  two  centuries  ago.  In  fact  what  we  need  to  learn  is 
the  language  of  the  subliminal  life,  how  it  speaks  to  us,  how  we 
can  speak  to  it.  The  voluntary  action  of  the  muscles  in  speech 
or  gesture  is  the  language  of  our  conscious  life ;  the  involuntary 
action  of  our  muscles,  and  emotional  disturbance,  appear  to  be 
the  language  of  the  subconscious  life. 

Then  another  point  should  be  noticed,  the  frequent  lagging 
of  the  impression  in  the  percipient.  I  observed  this  again  and 
again  in  my  first  experiments  in  thought-transference  25  years 
ago.  The  correct  reply  to  a  i)revious  experiment  would  some- 
times come  in  answer  to  a  later  and  different  experiment.  I 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  also  in  dousing;  with  some 
dousers  the  motion  of  the  twig  lags  behind  the  moment  of  the 
impression ;  it  turns  after  the  douser  has  passed  a  little  beyond 
the  right  spot.  We  have  precisely  similar  phenomena  in  physi- 
cal science.  The  magnetic  state  of  iron  lags  a  little  behind  the 
magnetizing  force  it  is  subjected  to;  this  is  known  as  hysteresis, 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  lag  behind.  So  I  believe  there 
is  a  psychical  as  well  as  a  physical  hysteresis,  and  if  so,  it 
should  be  reckoned  with  in  our  experiments.  It  is  improbable 
that  any  psychical  action,  even  of  telepathy,  occurs  without 
some  preceding  change  in  the  nerve  tissues;  in  technical  phrase- 
ology neurosis  must  always  precede  psychosis ;  and  then  this 
change  must  rise  till  it  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  create  the 
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reflex  that  moves  the  muscles.  And  all  this  involves  time, 
which  may  be  greater  or  less,  and  so  account  for  the  occasional 
lag  we  observe. 

Other  questions  suggest  themselves.  Is  it  the  idea  or  the 
word,  the  motion  or  the  expression  of  the  emotion,  that  is 
transmitted  in  telepathy  ?  Probably  the  idea.  If  so,  it  affords 
a  hint  towards  the  interchange  of  thought  amongst  the  race  in 
spite  of  differences  of  language.  Language  is  but  a  clumsy 
instrument  of  thought,  and  quite  incommensurate  to  it;  its 
arbitrary  signs  show  it  to  be  but  the  rudiments  of  a  system 
which  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the  race  may  lead  us  to  hope 
will  be  more  perfect  in  the  future.  How  much  more  accurately 
should  we  be  able  to  transmit  complex  ideas  and  subtle  emotions 
if  thought  could  evoke  thought  without  the  mechanism  of 
speech.  This  may  now  be  the  case  in  the  state  of  life  in  the 
unseen.  The  sanctity  and  privacy  of  our  minds  will,  however, 
require  to  be  protected  from  unwelcome  intrusion,  and  this,  so 
far  as  our  conscious  life  is  concerned,  will  doubtless  be  within 
our  own  power  to  effect,  so  long  as  we  retain  control  over  our 
self-hood,  our  true  personality.^ 

Then,  again,  may  not  animals  share  with  man  this  telepathic 
power  ?  They  have  in  some  directions  keener  perceptive  facul- 
ties than  man,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  strongly 
affected  by  what  we  call  apparitions.  It  may  be  that  animals, 
and  insects  like  the  ant  and  the  bee,  do  communicate  with  each 
other  by  some  process  analogous  to  telepathy.  It  is  worth  try- 
ing to  find  out  whether,  say,  a  favorite  dog  can  respond  to  a 
telepathic  impact  from  his  master.  In  centuries  to  come  it  is 
just  possible  that  thru  some  such  interchange  of  feelings  we 
may  get  into  closer  communion  with  all  sentient  things. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  some- 
thing analogous  to  thought-transference,  which — so  far  as  I 
know — has  not  been  used,  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment, for  it  is  based  upon  the  underlying  unity  that  exists 
thruout  Nature.     The  theory  of  gravitation  teaches  us  that 

'  In  that  remarkable  hook  piitilished  some  70  years  agfo.  I<aac  Taylor's  Physical 
theory  of  anntkfr  life  (chap,  viii),  will  be  found  a  prevision  of  telepathy  and  of 
some  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
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every  grain  of  sand  on  every  seashore  in  this  world,  every 
particle  of  salt  in  every  salt  cellar,  is  forever  pulling  every 
grain  of  sand  or  salt,  not  only  on  this  earth,  but  on  every  planet, 
or  star,  in  the  whole  Universe.  And  vice  versa,  for  there  is  a 
reciprocal  influence  ever  going  on  between  these  myriads  of 
remote  things.  Nay,  more,  such  is  the  solidarity  of  the  Uni- 
verse that  an  interchange  of  radiation,  as  well  of  attraction,  is 
ever  taking  place  between  things  on  this  earth,  and  also  between 
our  planet  and  every  member  of  the  solar  system.  No  fact  in 
physical  science  is  more  certain  than  this.  May  not  this 
"  theory  of  exchanges,"  this  mobile  equilibrium,  extend  to  the 
psychical  as  well  as  the  physical  universe?  Tennyson,  with 
poetic  prescience,  asks  in  Aylmcr's  Field: 

"  Star  to  star  vilirates  ligbt,  mny  soul  to  soul 
Strike  thru  a  finer  element  of  lier  own  ?  " 

Certainly  it  seems  very  probable  tliat  every  center  of  con- 
sciousness is  likely  to  react  telepathically  upon  every  other 
center.  * 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  play  of  vital  forces  should  be 
more  restricted  than  that  of  the  physical  forces;  that  radio-activ- 
ities should  be  confined  to  inanimate  matter.  If  this  uncon- 
scious radiation  and  reaction  is  going  on  between  mind  and 
mind,  then  observed  cases  of  telepathy  would  simply  mean  the 

*  Since  this  a'Idress  was  delivered  my  iitteiilion  lias  been  clravin  tn  Mrs.  Ilnivvn- 
ing's  s'rikin'4  sonnet  on  "  Life,"  wherein  the  same  idea  is  eld>orated:  po<  ts  are 
ceria'niy  wnnderfiil  pioneers  of  th  ■uglit.  Hcfore  tele])alliy  was  ihouijht  of  Mrs. 
Browning  wrote: 

"  Each  ereature  holds  an  insular  p  -int  in  s|iace; 
Ye'  what  innn  stirs  ^  fini^er,  brraihes  a  souinl, 
But  all  the  mnltitndinous  l)eini;s  lound 
In  all  the  countless  worlds,  witli  time  and  place 
For  their  conditions,  <lown  to  th^  central  ha-e. 
Thrill,  haply,  in  vibration  and  rebound, 
I-ife  answe'ing  life  across  the  vast  profoutid. 
In  full  antiplnnn,  by  a  c  nmKjn  i^raie  ?    - 
I  think  'his  sudden  joyaunce  which  'bum^s 
A  child's  nunith  sleep'iii;,  unaware  may  run 
Krom  some  soul  ne«Iv  1  tosened  from  earth's  t''m''s; 
I  think  this  passiona'e  siijh.  which  half  bej^un 
I  stifle  back,  nia\  reach  and  siir  the  idiimes 
Of  God's  calm  aryel  standing  in  the  sun." 
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awakening  of  consciousness  to  the  fact  in  certain  minds.  Why 
some  and  not  all  minds,  and  why  so  fitfully-  the  conscious  per- 
ception should  be  aroused,  are  problems  we  must  leave  to  the 
future,  they  are  quite  consistent  with  what  we  find  everywhere 
in  nature.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  think  this  inter- 
change is  common  to  the  race,  and  is  the  chief  reason  why  all 
men  are  insensibly  molded  by  their  environment.  Only,  as  I 
said  just  now,  I  believe  the  telepathic  exchange  emanates  from 
and  effects  the  subconscious  part  of  our  personality.  It  is 
potentially  conscious,  and  may,  and  probably  will  eventually 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  self-consciousness. 

We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  impres- 
sions are  constantly  being  made  upon  us,  of  which  we  take  no 
heed ;  they  do  not  interest  us,  or  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
arouse  consciousness.  But  the  impressions  are  there,  they 
leave  a  mark  upon  us,  tho  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  and  they 
may  float  to  the  surface,  or  be  evoked  at  some  future  time.  One 
of  the  most  certain  and  striking  results  of  the  investigations 
made  by  our  Society  is  that  the  content  of  our  subconscious 
life  is  far  greater  than  that  of  our  conscious  life.  Our  minds 
are  like  a  photographic  plate,  sensitive  to  all  sorts  of  impres- 
sions, but  our  ego  develops  only  a  few  of  these  impressions, 
these  are  our  conscious  perceptions,  the  rest  are  latent,  awaiting 
development,  which  may  come  in  sleep,  hypnosis,  or  trance,  or 
by  the  shock  of  death,  or  after  death. 

But  even  here  and  now  this  subconscious  radio-activity  of 
thought  may  already  play  some  part  in  the  growing  sense  of 
sympathy  and  humanity  we  find  in  the  race.  And  what  a 
change  would  be  wrought  if  it  were  suddenly  to  become  an 
element  of  consciousness  among  mankind.  To  realize  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race  would  not  then  be  a  pious  aspiration  or 
a  strenuous  effort,  but  the  reality  of  all  others  most  vividly 
before  us ;  involuntary  sharers  in  one  another's  pleasures  and 
pains,  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men  would  be  the  factor  in  our 
lives  which  would  dominate  all  our  conduct.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  a  luxurious  club  and  Parisian  cooks  if  the  privation 
and  suffering  of  the  destitute  were  telepathically  part  and  parcel 
of  onr  lives?     Slowly  the  race  does  seem  to  be  awakening  to 
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the  sense  of  a  larger  self,  which  embraces  the  many  in  the  One, 
to 

"  A  heart  that  beats 

In  all  its  pulses  with  the  common  heart 

Of  humankind,  which  the  same  things  make  ylad. 

The  same  make  sorry." 

The  instinct  of  true  reHgion,  Hke  the  insight  of  the  true  poet, 
arrives  at  some  great  verity  without  the  process  of  reasoning  or 
the  need  of  proof.  Thus  it  lias  been  with  the  belief  in  prayer 
and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Skepticism  scoffs  at  a  mystery 
which  involves  the  direct  action  of  mind  on  mind  and  the  still 
greater  mystery  of  the  movement  of  the  Infinite  by  the  finite, — 
but  faith  remains  unshaken.  For  us  wayfaring  men,  however, 
reason  needs  some  help  in  climbing  the  steeps  attained  by  faith. 
And  is  not  this  help  afforded  by  the  steps  slowly  being  cut  in 
the  upward  path  by  means  of  psychical  research?  What  is 
telepathy  but  the  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  prayer?  No 
longer  need  our  reason  rest  content  with  the  plausible  explana- 
tion that  prayer  can  do  no  more  than  evoke  a  subjective 
response  in  the  suppliant,  that  it  is  unconceivable  how  the  Infinite 
and  the  finite  mind,  the  One  manifest  in  the  many,  can  have 
any  community  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  if  telepathy  be 
indisputable,  if  our  creaturely  minds  can,  without  voice  or  sen- 
sation, impress  each  other,  the  Infinite  mind  is  likely  thus  to 
have  revealed  itself  in  all  ages  to  responsive  human  hearts. 
.  Some  may  have  the  spiritual  ear,  the  open  vision,  but  to  all  of 
us  there  comes  at  times  the  echo  of  that  larger  life  which  is 
slowly  expressing  itself  in  humanity  as  the  ages  gradually 
unfold.  In  fact  the  teaching  of  science  has  ever  been  that  we 
are  not  isolated  in,  or  from,  the  great  cosmos ;  the  light  of  suns 
and  stars  readies  us,  the  mysterious  force  of  gravitation  binds 
the  whole  material  universe  into  an  organic  whole,  the  minutest 
molecule  and  the  most  distant  orb  are  bathed  in  one  and  the  self- 
same medium.  But  surely  beyond  and  above  all  these  material 
links  is  the  solidarity  of  mind.  AiS  the  essential  significance 
and  unity  of  a  honeycomb  are  not  in  the  cells  of  wax,  but  in  the 
common  life  and  purpose  of  the  builders  of  those  cells,  so  the 
true  significance  of  nature  is  not  in  the  material  world,  but  in 
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the  mind  that  gives  to  it  a  meaning,  and  that  underlies  and 
unites,  tliat  transcends  and  creates,  the  phenomenal  world 
thru  wliich  for  a  moment  each  of  us  is  passing.  "  The  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  unseen 
are  eternal." 

I  will  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  another  branch  of  our 
researches,  which  has  special  interest  for  me  as  it  was  this 
subject  that  first  aroused  my  interest  in  experimental  psychol- 
ogy, and  to  which  I  gave  many  months  of  experimenting  long 
before  our  Society  was  founded.    I  refer  to  hypnotism. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  present  who  remember  the  outcry 
that  was  once  raised  against  the  investigation  of  hypnotism, 
then  called  mermerism.  Constant  attacks  were  made  by  the 
medical  and  scientific  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  reli- 
gious world  on  the  other,  upon  the  early  workers  at  this  subject. 
They  were  denounced  as  impostors,  shunned  as  pariahs,  and 
unceremoniously  pitched  out  of  the  synagogs  both  of  science 
and  religion ;  and  this  within  my  own  memory.  Physiological 
and  medical  science  can  only  hang  its  head  in  shame  when  it 
looks  back  upon  that  period.  What  do  we  find  to-day — the  sub- 
ject of  hypnotism  and  its  therapeutic  value  recognized !  It  has 
now  become  an  integral  part  of  scientific  teaching  and  investi- 
gation in  several  medical  schools,  more  especially  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I  tliink  our  Society  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  have 
contributed  to  this  change  of  view,  and  the  work  of  our  mem- 
bers, Edmund  Gurney,  and  Drs.  Arthur  Myers,  Milne 
Bramweil,  and  Lloyd  Tuckey,  has  added  much  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  subject  the  importance  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overrate. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  how  the  former  neglect  on  this  subject 
by  science  relegated  it  to  the  ignorant  and  the  charlatan,  and  its 
practice  to  mvsterious  and  often  mischievous  public  amuse- 
ments. These  are  now  less  common ;  and  tho  the  public 
apprehension  of  the  dangerous  abuse  of  hypnotism  is  grossly 
exaggerated,  for  it  is  less  open  to  abuse  than  chloroform,  I,  for 
one,  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  we,  as  a  Society,  should  dis- 
courage, and  (as  in  many  Continental  countries)  get  the  legis- 
lature to  forbid,  the  practice  of  hypnotism  except  under  proper 
medical  supervision. 
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Now,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Society  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  these  courageous  seekers  after  truth,  who  were  the 
pioneers  in  this  and  other  branches  of  psychical  research.  The 
splendid  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  those  distinguished 
physicians,  Drs.  Elliotson  and  Esdaile,  in  the  fields  of 
hjrpnotic  therapeutics  and  painless  surgery  under  hypnosis, 
should  never  be  forgotten,  any  more  than  the  later  work  of  Dr. 
Braid  of  Manchester.  Dr.  Elliotson,  tho  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  sacrificed  everything  for  the  advancement  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  mesmeric  hospital  in  London,  and 
the  similar  hospital  founded  in  Calcutta  by  an  enlightened  Gov- 
ernor-General and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Esdaile,  did 
remarkable  work,  too  little  known  at  the  present  day.  I  am 
therefore  glad  to  see  in  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell's  magnum  opus  on 
h)rpnotism  that  he  draws  special  attention  to  the  labors  of 
Elliotson,  Esdaile,  and  Braid.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  how 
completely  these  pioneers  are  ignored  in  the  works  on  sugges- 
tive therapeutics  by  Dr.  Bernheim,  Dr.  Liebeault,  Dr.  Scho- 
field,  and  some  others. 

Leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  now  within  the  purview  of 
science,  let  us  pass  to  the  extreme  or  advanced  wing  of 
psychical  research ;  to  that  part  of  our  work  on  which  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  exist  even  within  our  Society. 
I  refer  to  spiritualistic  phenomena.  With  regard  to  these  we 
must  all  agree  that  indiscriminate  condemnation  on  the  one 
hapd,  and  ignorant  credulity  on  the  other,  are  the  two  most 
mischievous  elements  with  which  we  are  confronted  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  It  is  because  we,  as  a  Society,  feel  that 
in  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of 
science  to  lead  the  way,  that  the  scornful  attitude  of  the 
scientific  world  towards  even  the  investigation  of  these  phe- 
nomena is  so  much  to  be  deprecated.  Hence,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  were  pioneers  in  the  study  of  hypnotism,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  small  band  of  investigators  who  before  our 
time  had  the  courage,  after  patient  inquiry,  to  announce  their 
belief  in  what,  for  want  of  any  better  theory,  they  called 
spiritualistic  phenomena.     No  doubt  we  can  pick  holes  in  their 
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method  of  investigation,  but  they  were  just  as  honest,  just  as 
earnest  seekers  after  truth,  as  we  claim  to  be,  and  they  deserve 
more  credit  than  we  can  lay  claim  to,  for  they  had  to  encounter 
greater  opposition  and  vituperation.  The  superior  person  then, 
as  now,  smiled  at  the  credulity  of  those  better  informed  than 
himself.  I  suppose  we  are  all  apt  to  fancy  our  own  power  of 
discernment  and  of  sound  judgment  to  be  somewhat  better 
than  our  neighbors'.  But,  after  all,  is  it  not  the  common-sense, 
the  care,  the  patience,  and  the  amount  of  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion we  bestow  upon  any  psychical  phenomena  we  are  investi- 
gating, that  give  value  to  the  opinion  at  which  we  arrive,  and 
not  the  particular  cleverness  or  skepticism  of  the  observer?  The 
lesson  we  all  need  to  learn  is  that  what  even  the  humblest  of 
men  affirm  from  their  own  experience  is  always  worth  listen- 
ing to,  but  what  even  the  cleverest  of  men,  in  their  ignorance, 
deny  is  never  worth  a  moment's  attention. 

The  acute  and  powerful  intellect  of  Professor  De  Morgan, 
the  great  exposer  of  scientific  humbug,  long  ago  said,  and  he 
had  the  courage  publicly  to  state,  that  however  much  the 
Spiritualists  might  be  ridiculed,  they  were  undoubtedly  on  the 
track  that  has  led  to  all  advancement  in  knowledge,  for  they 
had  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  old  times,  when  paths  had  to 
be  cut  through  the  uncleared  forests  in  which  we  can  nowr 
easily  walk."  Their  spirit  was  that  of  universal  examination 
unchecked  by  the  fear  of  being  detected  in  the  investigation  of 
nonsense.  This  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Florentine 
Academicians  and  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  250 
years  ago ;  they  set  to  work  to  prove  all  things  that  they  might 
hold  fast  to  that  which  was  good.  And  their  method  was  that 
of  all  scientific  research,  viz.,  to  start  a  theory  and  see  how  it 
worked.  Without  a  theory  "  facts  are  a  mob,  not  an  army." 
Meteorology  at  the  present  moment  is  buried  under  a  vast  mob 
•of  observations  for  want  of  ingenuity  in  devising  theories ;  any 
working  hypothesis  is  better  than  none  at  all.  And  so  I  agree 
with  De  Morgan  that  the  most  sane  and  scientific  method  in 
psychical  research  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  propounding  a  theory 
because  it  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  to  have  courage  to  do 

'  .See  Preface  of  From  matter  to  spirit  (p.  xviii). 
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so  and  see  if  it  works.  Tiie  theory  of  thought-transference  led 
to  the  accumulation  of  evidence  which  bids  fair,  sooner  or 
later,  to  place  telepathy  among  the  established  truths  of 
science. 

The  amusing  feature  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  that, 
usually,  critics  who  resist  as  long  as  tliey  can  a  new  tiieory  are 
apt  afterwards,  when  the  theory  becomes  widely  accepted,  to 
use  it  indiscriminately,  as  if  it  covered  all  obscure  phenomena; 
and  so  it  becomes  a  kind  of  fetich  in  their  thoughts.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  imposture  theory,  with  the  coincidence  theory, 
and  with  the  telepathic  theory;  each  excellent  in  its  way, 
but  most  foolish  and  unscientific  if  we  allow  any  one  of  them 
to  obscure  our  vision  or  paralyze  our  investigation.  What  is 
to  be  reprobated,  as  De  Morgan  said,  "  is  not  the  wariness 
which  widens  and  lengthens  inquiry,  but  the  assumption  which 
prevents  and  narrows  it." 

Instances  are  well  known  of  the  most  acute  and  careful 
inquirers,  trained  pliysical  detectives  we  might  call  them,  who 
having  begun  with  a  priori  reasoning  and  resolute  skepticism, 
when  they  have  thrown  aside  their  preconceived  assumptions, 
and  given  the  necessary  time  and  patience  to  the  investigation 
of  one  particular  case,  have  gone  over  to  the  spiritualistic  camp. 
They  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  their  present  oj^inion,  but  we 
must  all  admit  they  have  far  better  reasons  for  forming  a 
judgment  than  any  of  us  can  have.  If  they  are  right,  it  follows 
that  the  particular  case  they  have  investigated  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  solitary  one,  but  typical  of  similar  cases  with  us  as  well  as 
with  them. 

Pray  do  not  suppose  I  hold  a  brief  on  behalf  of  spiritualism 
either  as  a  practice  or  a  religion.  On  the  contrary,  to  my 
mind,  few  things  are  more  dismal  than  the  common  run  of 
spiritualistic  seances.  Sometimes  they  revolt  one's  feelings, 
and  always  they  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  Perhaps  the 
manifold  experiences  I  have  had  have  been  unfortunate,  and  I 
freely  admit  my  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  sittings 
with  professional  mediums,  where  what  are  called  physical 
manifestations  take  place,  which  always  seem  to  be  on  a  lower 
plane,  even  where  the  possibility  of  fraud  has  been  carefully 
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excluded.  Nevertlieless,  if  we  can  get  at  truth,  what  does  it 
matter  whether  we  draw  it  from  a  well  or  drag  it  from  a  bog? 

It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  feel  some  sympathy  with 
the  common  objection  of  the  doubter  that  the  phenomena  are  of 
so  paltry  a  character.  But  we  cannot  prescribe  to  nature,  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  leprosy  of  doubt  by  choosing  rivers  of 
our  own  to  wash  in.  And  so  we  must  be  content  with  what  we 
find.  After  all,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  nothing  can  be 
paltry  or  mean  that  manifests  life. 

Bacteriologists  spend  their  days  searching  for  evidence  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life.  And  surely  any  evidence  of  personality 
that  gives  us  the  faintest  rudest  sign  that  life  still  persists 
tho  the  clothing  of  the  body  be  gone,  is  worth  infinite  trou- 
ble to  attain.     Tho  it  may  be 

"  Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  voice  froin  oul  of  the  <larknc-ss," 

it  is  not  paltry.  In  fine,  it  is  this  natural  human  longing  that 
renders  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  facts,  a  calm  and 
critical  weighing  of  the  evidence,  so  difficult  and  yet  so  impera- 
tive. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
present  Prime  Minister  in  the  remarkable  address  he  delivered 
from  this  chair,  that  if  science  had  first  attempted  to  include 
in  its  survey  not  only  physical  but  psychical  phenomena  it 
might  for  centuries  have  lost  itself  in  dark  and  difficult 
regions,  and  the  work  of  science  to-day  would  then  have  been 
less,  not  more  complete."  This  is  very  true,  the  foundations  of 
our  faith  in  the  undeviating  order  of  nature  had  to  be  laid  by 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  and  by  the 
discovery  of  the  orderly  evolution  of  life.  What  science  has 
now  established  is  that  the  universe  is  a  cosmos,  not  a  chaos, 
that  amidst  the  mutability  of  all  things  there  is  no  capricious- 
ness,  no  disorder ;  that  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  however 
entangled  or  obscure  the  phenomena  may  be,  we  shall  never  be 
put  to  intellectual  confusion. 

Now,  if  instead  of  investigating  the  normal  phenomena  of 

'  Proceedings  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  x,   p.  5. 
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the  world  in  which  we  live,  science  had  first  grappled  with 
supernormal  phenomena,  it  would  not  have  reached  so  soon 
its  present  assured  belief  in  a  reign  of  law.  We  believe  that 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  obscure  phenomena  we  are  investigat- 
ing will  in  time  come  to  us,  as  it  has  in  other  branches  of 
science,  but  the  appearances  are  so  elusive,  the  causes  so  com- 
plex, the  result  of  the  work  sometimes  so  disheartening,  that  we 
need  the  steadying  influence  of  the  habit  of  thought  engen- 
dered by  science  to  enable  us  patiently  and  hopefully  to  pursue 
our  way. 

Possibly  historical  research  amongst  the  most  ancient  records 
may  give  us  fragments  of  unsuspected  infonnation;  for  it  is 
very  probable  that  many,  if  not  all  the  psychical  phenomena  we 
are  now  investigating  were  known,  and  tiie  knowledge  jealously 
guarded,  in  ages  long  past.  The  very  high  civilization  which 
is  now  known  to  have  existed  thousands  of  years  before  Christ 
in  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties,  makes  it  almost  inconceiv- 
able to  imagine  that  subjects  of  such  transcendent  interest  to 
mankind  were  not  then  part  of  the  learning  of  the  few,  part 
of  "  the  wisdom  of  F.gypt."  The  seizure  of  this  knowledge  by 
the  priestly  caste  and  its  restriction  to  themselves,  with 
penalties  to  all  intruders,  were  the  natural  sequence  of  tlie 
lower  civilization  that  followed.  Thus  psychical  phenomena 
became  veiled  in  mystery,  and  ultimately  degraded  to  a  mis- 
chievous superstition.  Mystic  rites  were  added  to  impress  the 
multitude;  finally  divination,  enchantment,  augury,  and  necro- 
mancy became  methods  of  wielding  a  mysterious  ix)wer  held 
by  the  few.  But  such  practices  "  wearied  the  people's  intellect, 
destroyed  their  enterprise,  and  distorted  their  conscience."^  The 
industry  and  politics  of  the  people  became  paralyzed  by  giving 
heed  to  an  oracle,  or  to  gibbering  spirits,  rather  than  to  reason 
and  strenuous  endeavor.  The  great  Hebrew  prophets,  the 
statesmen  of  their  day,  saw  this  clearly  and  had  the  courage  to 
denounce  such  practices  in  unmistakable  terms ;  warning  the 
people  that  by  using  these  things  as  an  infallible  guide,  or  as  a 
religion,  they  were  being  misled,  and  reason  was  being 
dethroned  from  her  .seat.     And  so  the  burden  of  their  speech 

'  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  in  his  brilliant  and  scholarly  work  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii,  p.  igg. 
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was,  "  Thy  spells  and  enchantments  with  which  thou  hast 
wearied  thyself  have  led  thee  astray."  "  Hence  these  practices 
were  prohibited,  as  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  shows, 
because  they  enervated  the  nation,  and  tended  to  obscure  the 
Divine  idea :  to  weaken  the  supreme  faith  in,  and  reverent  wor- 
ship of,  the  one  omniixDtent  Being  the  Hebrew  nation  was  set 
apart  to  proclaim.  With  no  assured  knowledge  of  the  great 
world-order  we  now  possess,  these  elusive  occult  phenomena 
confused  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  sense,  and  so  they 
were  wisely  thrust  aside.  But  the  danger  at  the  present  day 
is  very  different.  Instead  of  a  universe  peopled  with  unseen 
personalities,  the  science  of  to-day  has  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  as  Mr.  Myers  once  eloquently  said,  we  are  now 
taught  to  believe  "  the  Universe  to  be  a  soulless  interaction  of 
atoms,  and  life  a  paltry  misery  closed  in  the  grave."  Were  the 
Hebrew  prophets  now  amongst  us,  surely  their  voice  would 
not  be  raised  in  condemnation  of  the  attempts  we  are  making 
to  show  that  the  order  of  Nature  contains  an  even  vaster  pro- 
cession of  phenomena  than  are  now  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  recognized  science,  and  that  behind  the  appearances  with 
which  science  deals  there  are  more  enduring  and  transcendent 
realities. 

I  have  ventured  upon  this  digression  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
remove  the  misgivings  with  which  a  part  of  our  work  is 
regarded  by  some  leaders  of  religious  opinion,  who  from,  time 
to  time  have  been  in  communication  with  me.  Perhaps  I  may 
also  add  that  the  aversion  which  some  feel  towards  any  inquiry 
into  spiritualistic  phenomena  arises,  I  think,  from  a  misappre- 
hension. With  what  is  spiritual,  with  religion,  these  phenom- 
ena have  nothing  in  common.  They  may  afford  us  a  rational 
belief  in  the  existence  of  life  without  a  visible  body,  of  thought 
without  material  protoplasm,  and  so  become  the  handmaid  of 
faith.  But  they  belong  to  a  wholly  different  order  from  that  of 
religious  faith.  Our  concern  is  solely  with  the  evidence  for 
certain  phenomena;  and  as  Professor  Karl  Pearson  has  said, 
"  Whenever  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  for  the  mind  of 

'  C/.  latter  half  of  Isaiah,  47  ch. 
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men  to  know,  there  is  a  legitimate  problem  for  science." 
Hence  all  appearances,  whether  of  microbes  or  of  men,  are 
legitimate  subjects  of  investigation.  Because  they  happen  to  be 
fitful,  or  phenomena  occurring  in  an  unseen  environment,  does 
not  render  the  investigation  improper  or  unscientific,  tho  it 
makes  it  considerably  more  difficult. 

Now  the  investigations  we  have  publislied  undeniably  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  human  personality  embraces  a  far  larger  scope 
than  science  has  hitherto  recognized.  That  it  partakes  of  a  two- 
fold life,  on  one  side  a  self-consciousness  which  is  awakened  by, 
and  related  to  time  and  space,  to  sense  and  outward  things ;  on 
the  other  side  a  deeper,  slumbering,  but  jxjtential  consciousness, 
the  record  of  every  unheeded  past  impression,  possessing  higher 
receptive  and  perceptive  powers  than  our  normal  self-con- 
sciousness, a  self  that,  T  believe,  links  our  individual  life  to  the 
ocean  of  life,  and  to  the  Source  of  all  life.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  long  ago  the  philosopher  Kant  instinctively  stated 
the  same  truth.  He  says:  "[It  is  possible  that]  the  human 
soul  even  in  this  life  stands  in  indissoluble  community  with  all 
immaterial  natures  of  the  spirit  world,  it  mutually  acts  upon 
them  and  receives  from  them  impressions,  of  which,  however, 
as  man,  it  is  unconscious  as  long  as  all  goes  well."  "  This,  of 
course,  was  Swedenborg's  view.  He  tells  us,  "  Man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  spiritual  world 
and  in  the  natural  world."  Plotinus,  who  lived  in  the  third 
century,  held  a  similar  belief ;  this  was  in  fact  the  view  of  the 
Neo-Platonists  and  of  the  later  mystics  generally.'"  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  may  I  commend  to  you  the  perusal  of 

•  "  Ks  wifl  UUnft'j;.  ich  we'ss  nicht  wn  uder  w.'iiti,  nocli  ijewiesen  werden,  dass 
die  men-ichliche  Seele  auch  in  dic'^eii  I.ebcii  in  einer  unaiiflftslicli  verknUpften 
Gemeinschaft  mit  alien  imniateriellcn  Naturen  der  Geisterwelt  stelie,  dass  sie 
wechselweise  in  diese  wirke  und  vcm  ihnen  Kiiidriicke  einpfant;e.  deren  s'e  sich 
als  Mensch  nicht  bewiisst  ist,  so  laiit^e  alias  wobl  steht."  (Kant's  Sainuitlit-hf 
Werke,  Hartenstein's  Kdilion,  1867,  vol.  ii.  p.  341.) 

"*  Vaughan's  IJours  with  the  rnvstits,  vol.  i.  contains  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  views  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  I'liilo  Jnd.cus,  wciting  from  Alexandria  a  few 
years  B.  c,  says,  "  This  alliance  with  an  upper  world,  of  wdiicli  we  are  conscious, 
would  he  iinpossible,  were  not  the  soul  of  man  an  indivisible  portion  of  the  divine 
and  blessed  spirit."  See  also  Thomas  Taylor's  translation  of  some  of  the  works 
of  riolinus. 
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Dr.  Du  Prel's  Philosophy  of  mysticism,  which  has  been  tranv 
lated  with  loving  labor  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  friends 
of  our  Society,  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey;  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work  being  the  suggestive  introduction  which  Mr. 
Massey  himself  has  added." 

There  is  one  interesting  point  in  connection  with  spiritualis- 
tic phenomena  which  is  worth  a  little  attention.  As  we  are.  all 
aware,  the  production  of  these  phenomena  appears  to  be  in- 
separably connected  with  some  special  person  whom  we  call 
"  mediumistic."  This  fact  afifords  perennial  amusement  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  But  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this.  Recent  discoveries  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  few  substances  possess 
what  is  called  radio-active  power.  Unlike  ordinary  forms  of 
matter,  these  radio-active  bodies  possess  an  inherent  and 
peculiar  structure  of  their  own.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
absurd  in  supposing  that  there  may  be  a  comparatively  few  per- 
sons who  have  a  peculiar  and  remarkable  mental  structure, 
differing  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Moreover,  the  pathologist 
or  alienist  does  not  refuse  to  investigate  epilepsy  or  monomania 
because  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  human  beings. 

Furthermore,  physical  science  gives  us  abundant  analogies  of 
the  necessity  of  some  intermediary  between  the  unseen  and  the 
seen.  Waves  in  the  luminiferous  ether  require  a  material 
medium  to  absorb  them  before  they  can  be  perceived  by  our 
senses.  The  intermediary  may  be  a  photographic  plate,  a 
fluorescent  screen,  the  retina,  a  black  surface,  or  an  electric 
resonator,  according  to  the  length  of  those  waves.  But  some 
medium  formed  of  ponderable  matter  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  render  the  actinic,  luminous,  thermal,  or  electrical  effects  of 
these  waves  perceptible  to  our  senses.  And  the  more  or  less 
perfect  rendering  of  the  invisible  waves  depends  on  the  more 
or  less  perfect  synchronism  between  the  unseen  motions  of  the 
ether  nnd  the  response  of  the  material  medium  that  absorbs  and 
manifests  them. 

"  Hire  nerlians  I  mnv  adil  one  line  expressive  of  my  own  iniiebtedness  to  and 
affec'iomie  rec;fin1  for  inv  dear  friend  C.  C.  Ma~«ev.  whose  knowledije  of  all  tbat 
rel  it"-:  t  1  the  hisj^her  problems  before  onr  Society  is  more  profound  than  that  ol 
anvnne  T   l.iiow. 
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Thus  we  find  certain  definite  physical  media  are  necessary 
to  enable  operations  to  become  perceptible  which  otherwise 
remain  imperceptible.  Thru  these  media  energy  traversing 
the  unseen  is  thereby  arrested,  and,  passing  thru  ponderable 
matter,  is  able  to  affect  our  senses  and  arouse  consciousness. 

Now,  the  nexus  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  may  be 
physical  or  psychical,  but  it  is  always  a  specialized  substance, 
or  living  organism.  In  some  cases  the  receiver  is  a  body  in 
a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  a  sensitive  material — ^like  one 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  receivers  for  wireless  telegraphy — and  in 
that  case  its  behavior  and  idiosyncrasies  need  to  be  studied 
beforehand.  It  is  doubtless  a  peculiar  psychical  state,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  know  nothing,  that  enables  certain  persons 
whom  we  call  mediums  to  act  as  receivers,  or  resonators, 
thru  which  an  unseen  intelligence  can  manifest  itself  to  us. 
And  this  receptive  state  is  probably  a  sensitive  condition  easily 
affected  by  its  mental  environment. 

We  should  not  go  to  a  photographer  who  took  no  trouble  to 
protect  his  plates  from  careless  exposure  before  putting  them 
in  the  camera.  And  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  expect  any- 
thing but  a  confused  result  from  a  so-called  medium  (or 
automatist,  as  Myers  suggested  they  slioukl  be  called)  if  the 
mental  state  of  those  present  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the 
sensitive.  Infinite  patience  and  laborious  care  in  observation  we 
must  have  (as  in  all  difficult  investigation),  but  what  good 
results  from  any  scientific  research  could  we  expect,  if  we 
started  with  the  presumption  that  there  was  nothing  to  investi- 
gate but  imposture? 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  mediumship,  it  seems  to 
me  very  probable  that  a  medium,  an  intermediary  of  some  sort, 
is  not  only  required  on  our  side  in  the  seen,  but  is  also  required 
on  the  other  side  in  the  unseen.  In  all  communication  of 
thought  from  one  person  to  another  a  double  translation  is 
necessary.  Thought,  in  some  inscrutable  way,  acts  upon  the 
medium  of  our  brain,  and  becomes  expressed  in  written  or 
spoken  words.  These  words,  after  passing  thru  space,  have 
again  to  be  translated  liack  to  tiiought  thru  the  medium  of 
another  brain.    That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  descent  from  thought 
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to  gross  matter  on  one  side,  a  transmission  thru  space,  and 
an  ascent  from  gross  matter  to  thought  on  the  other  side.  Now, 
the  so-called  medium,  or  automatist,  acts  as  our  brain,  trans- 
lating for  us  the  impressions  made  upon  it  and  which  it  receives 
across  space  from  the  unseen.  But  there  must  be  a  corre- 
sponding descent  of  thought  on  the  other  side  to  such  a 
telepathic  form  that  it  can  act  upon  the  material  particles  of  the 
brain  of  our  medium.  It  may  be  even  more  difficult  to  find  a 
spirit  medium  there  than  here.  No  doubt  wisely  so,  for  the 
invasion  of  our  consciousness  here  might  otherwise  be  so  fre- 
quent and  troublesome  as  to  paralyze  the  conduct  of  our  life. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  much  of  the  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion of  the  manifestations  which  are  recorded  in  our  Pro- 
ceedings, and  in  the  very  valuable  contribution  which  Mr. 
Piddington  has  just  given  us  of  sittings  with  Mrs.  Thompson, 
are  due  to  inevitable  difficulties  in  translation  on  both  sides."  " 

Furthermore,  if  my  view  be  correct,  that  the  self-conscious 
part  of  our  personality  plays  but  a  subordinate  part  in  any 
telepathic  transmission,  whether  from  incarnate  or  discarnate 
minds,  we  shall  realize  how  enormously  complex  the  problem 
becomes.  So  that  the  real  persons  whom  we  knew  on  earth 
may  find  the  difficulty  of  self-manifestation  too  great  to  over- 
come, and  only  a  fitful  fragment  of  their  thoughts  can  thus 
reach  us. 

Tiiere  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  matter  which  to  me 
seems  very  probable.  The  transition  from  this  life  to  the  next 
may  in  some  respects  resemble  our  ordinary  awakening  from 
sleep.  The  discarnate  soul  not  improbably  regards  the  circum- 
stances of  his  past  life  "  in  this  dream-world  of  ours,"  as  we 
now  regard  a  dream  upon  awakening.     If,  even  immediately 

■  "  Mi-is  Jane  Barlow,  wlio  has  made  a  close  study  of  these  communications, 
writes  to  me  on  this  point*  "  The  almost  unimaginable  difficulty  in  conimmii- 
catintj  may  account  for  many  of  the  failures,  mistakes,  and  al'surdities  we  notice. 
I  think  we  are  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  want  of  memory.  Apart  from 
purely  evidential  considerations,  rhere  seems  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  a  larger 
and  more  essential  element  of  Personality  than  it  really  is.  In  mv  own  case,  for 
instance,  any  trivid  cause — a  ^headache,  a  old,  or  a  little  flurry — scatters  my 
memory  for  iirooer  names.  I  can  easily  imagine  myself  forgetting  my  own  name 
with  >iit  suffering  from  any  serious  confusion  of  intellect  in  other  respects,  or  the 
leas'  dcfay  of  personality." 
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upon  awakening,  we  try  to  recall  all  the  incidents  of  a  more  or 
less  vivid  dream,  we  find  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  so,  how 
fragmentary  the  whole  appears ;  and  yet  in  some  way  we  are 
conscious  the  dream  was  a  far  more  coherent  and  real  thing 
than  we  can  express  in  our  waking  moments.  Is  it  not  a 
frequent  and  provoking  experience  that  whilst  some  trivial 
features  recur  to  us,  the  dream  as  a  whole  is  elusive,  and  as  time 
passes  on  even  the  most  vivid  dream  is  gone  beyond  recall? 
May  it  not  be  that  something  analogous  to  this  awaits  us  when 
we  find  ourselves  amid  the  transcendent  realities  of  the  unseen 
universe?  The  deep  impress  of  the  present  life  will  doubtless 
be  left  on  our  personality,  but  its  details  may  be  difficult  to 
bring  into  consciousness,  and  we  may  find  them  fading  from  us 
as  we  wake  to  the  dawn  of  the  eternal  day. 

Whatever  view  we  take,  the  records  of  these  manifestations 
in  our  Proceedings  give  us  the  impression  of  a  truncated  per- 
sonality, "  the  dwindling  remnant  of  a  life,"  rather  than  of  a 
fuller,  larger  life.  Hence,  wln'lst  in  my  opinion  psychical 
research  does  show  us  that  intelligence  can  exist  in  the  unseen, 
and  personality  can  survive  the  shock  of  death,  we  must  not 
confuse  mere,  and  perhaps  temporary,  survival  after  death  with 
that  higher  and  more  expanded  life  which  we  desire  and  mean 
by  immortality,  and  the  attainment  of  which,  whatever  may  be 
our  creed,  is  only  to  be  won  through  the  "  process  of  the 
Cross."  For  it  is  by  self-surrender,  the  surrender,  that  is,  of 
all  that  fetters  "  What  we  feel  witliin  ourselves  is  highest," 
that  we  enter  the  pathway  of  self-realization.  Or  as  Tennyson 
expresses  it : 

"  Tlii<i'  loss  of  Si-lf 
Tile  K'lin  of  sucli  larije  life  ,ts  inntcli'd  with  oiiis 
Were  Sun  to  spntU — unsh.idou'able  in  words. 
Tlieniselves  but  sli.idows  of  a  shadow-world."''' 
"  So  also  Goethe: 

"  Uii'l  so  lan^  fill  fl.is  nil  ht  liast 
I^icscs:    '  stirh  iiiul  wefle"! 
I'ist  (in  nnr  tin  trlibt-r  (last 
Auf  (ler  diiiikcr    I'r'Ic." 

W.    F.    B.NRRF.TT 

KOVAI.   Cnl.T.F.GR    OF    S'KNCK, 

Dl'KI.fN,  Irf.i.am) 


VI 
DISCUSSION 

"PRIMARY"    AND  "SECONDARY"  IN  EDUCATION 

Reading  over  again  an  article  of  DeGarmo's  upon  "  Most 
pressing  problems  concerning  the  elementary  course  of  study," 
I  find  the  following:  "  The  most  essential  problems  are  as  fol- 
lows :  I.   When  shall  a  study  be  first  introduced?  " 

Strictly  speaking,  as  we  all  know,  studies  are  not  "  intro- 
duced "  to  children  within  the  school  course,  even  tho  we  in- 
clude the  kindergarten.  No  child  enters  the  infant  school  who 
has  not  studied  most  of  the  sciences  and  acquired  the  use  of 
words  from  several  of  the  languages.  His  religious  life  has 
begun,  and  history  and  art  have  not  escaped  his  young  vo- 
racity for  knowledge. 

He  may  not  know  geography  as  a  basic  science,  but  he  has 
seen  the  depressions  and  elevations  in  the  earth's  surface  close 
about  him — the  hollows  where  the  rains  nm  down,  and  the 
crests  and  ridges  that  rise  out  of  the  disappearing  flood  or  the 
static  pond.  Children  of  the  prairies,  and  even  children  of  the 
slums,  learn  some  geography  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to 
run  out  of  doors,  while  the  children  of  hilly  regions  gather  a 
wealth  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  forested  mountain- 
sides— forested  because  the  steep  slopes  are  not  good  for  the 
plow,  and  man  has  there  left  undisturbed  the  woods  that  once 
covered  most  of  the  lowlands  as  well ;  the  everlasting  rocks, 
against  wliich  the  rains  spatter  and  dash  without  perceptible 
effect;  the  swamps,  where  grow  the  coarse  grasses — all  of  these 
become  liis  intellectual  property  without  waiting  for  the  offices 
of  the  teacher. 

He  may  not  know  geology  and  mineralogy  to  be  the  next  in 
logical  order  among  the  natural  sciences,  but  he  knows  more 
or  less  of  stones,  according  to  opportunity,  native  impulse  as 
a  student,  and  stimulus  from  incidents  that  excite  first  interest 
in  sjjecial  fields  of  observation. 
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He  may  not  know  that  botany  deals  with  the  next  develop- 
ing aspect  of  creati  n,  and  zoology  with  the  next,  and  history 
and  the  arts  with  the  next,  and  psychology  and  sociology  with 
the  next,  but  he  knows  something  of  every  one  of  them.  Has 
he  not  studied  his  motiier  to  discover  her  mental  ways  and  get 
his  own,  and  is  not  this  psychology? 

So  much  we  all  know,  and  yet  we  talk  of  "  introducing  "  the 
several  studies  to  the  child  at  school.    Just  what  do  we  mean? 

The  child's  first  study  of  all  sciences  is  purely  empirical. 
He  seeks  not  organization  of  knowledge,  but  only  the  facts 
themselves.  The  question,  "  When  shall  we  introduce  a 
study?  "  must  mean,  "  When  shall  we  introduce  orde.-  among 
the  facts  of  this  science  by  separating  them  from  the  facts  of 
other  sciences,  teaching  their  mutual  relations,  and  showing 
other  facts  to  fill  the  gaps  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  the 
science  embraces  in  its  treatment?"  Unless  we  thus  introduce 
organization  and  distinctness  into  a  lx)dy  of  fact  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  pupil,  we  "  introduce  "  n6thing  to  which  we  can 
give  a  name. 

But  this  does  not  belong  to  primary  education.  Psycholog- 
ically— and  how  else  may  we  properly  distinguish  between 
"  primary  "  and  "  secondary  "  in  education  ? — it  belongs  to 
the  secondary  stage  of  study,  as  the  writer  tried  to  show  some 
years  ago  in  a  brochure  entitled.  The  coming  school. 

The  child  may  begin  to  analyze  and  classify  words,  and  to 
add  them  to  his  availaljle  vocabulary  by  groups  instead  of  sin- 
gly, as  soon  as  he  enters  school,  but  the  study  of  language  per 
se  begins  with  grammar.  Wl:en  he  takes  up  grammar  and 
rhetoric  under  their  definitions,  as  the  science  and  art  of  lan- 
guage, or  of  any  particular  language,  and  begins  to  arrange 
his  facts  and  discovered  relations  and  laws  under  these  heads, 
he  is  undergoing  secondary  education.  In  other  words,  pri- 
mary education  ends  with  a  definition,  and  secondary  education 
i)egins  with  one.  And  here  is  a  distinct  demarcation  which 
we  must  have  in  mind  w  hen  we  talk  alx^ut  "  introducing  "  a 
study. 

The  order  in  which  the  studies  should  be  thus  introduced  de- 
I)ends  not  upon  the  logical  order  in  which  they  come  out  of 
one  another,  but  upon  the  child's  psychological  relation  to  each. 
In  which  field  does  his  apperceptive  power  develop  first?    In 
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which  is  the  structural  plan  of  the  science  the  simplest  and  the 
most  obvious?  Geography  sr°ms  to  come  first  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  zoology  and  physics.  Grammar  should  probably  fol- 
low matliematics  and  lead  to  logic  in  the  order  of  definitive 
study. 

But  the  question  I  wish  to  raise  is  this :  Having  decided 
what  we  mean  by  "  introducing  "  the  studies,  and  arranged 
them  in  proper  psychological  order  for  introduction,  what  shall 
we  do  with  these  words,  "  primary  "  and  "  secondary,"  which 
have  been  applied  so  loosely  to  schools  of  grades  not  distinctly 
different  ?  It  is  time  we  cleared  up  thought  and  language  alike 
in  our  classification  of  schools.  The  "'  primary  "  school  be- 
comes secondary  as  soon  as  it  introduces  geography  as  a  dis- 
tinct field  of  knowledge.  The  grammar  school  remains  pri- 
mary as  long  as  it  engages  in  the  empirical  study  of  any  line  of 
fact,  not  yet  having  led  up  to  the  definition  of  that  particular 
science. 

"  Preparatory  ''  is  a  most  appropriate  descriptive  temi  for 
a  school  which  is  engaged  in  lifting  its  pupils  to  a  plane  of 
study  which  shall  be  wholly  secondary,  or  definitive.  But 
this  term  has  long  been  in  use  in  a  restricted  sense,  and,  more- 
over, would  not  be  popular,  l^ecause  too  suggestive  of  the  col- 
lege for  all  and  as  a  supreme  aim  of  tuition  in  "  the  people's 
schools."  Bless  the  jealousy  that  folds  its  arms  about  its  most 
precious  institution  to  protect  it  from  the  intrusion  of  the  aris- 
tocratic idea — but  shall  we  not  force  this  temi  a  little,  never- 
theless, and  take  all  risks,  rather  than  continue  the  indefinite 
and  unscholarly  use  of  "  primary  "  and  '"  secondary'  "  ? 

Ellen  E.  Kenyon  Warner 

Krooki.yn,  N.  Y. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

The  place  of  industries  in  elementary  education — By  Katharine  Ei,izabkti» 
Doi'l".     Chicago:   Tlie  University  of  (Jhicago  Press.      278(1.     $1.00  net. 

TIlis  l)ook  is  iiDt  a  treatise  on  Industrial  Education  as 
commonly  understood,  but  a  brief  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
general  problem  of  manual  training  in  its  broader  aspects  as 
the  basis  of  elementary  education.  The  author  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  "  industry  is  the  substructure  of  society  which 
conditions  its  very  existence,"  and  "  that  that  which  is  the 
condition  of  life  itself  and  the  fountain  source  of  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  society  should  have  a  place  in  the  education  of 
the  young."  As  industrial  life  in  all  ages  has  formed  the 
basis  of  social  life  and  of  institutions,  the  study  of  the  leading 
industrial  ])rocesses  of  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
society  should  be  made  a  means  of  interpreting  to  the  child  the 
industrial  conditions  and  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
these  various  periods  or  stages.  "  It  is  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  industrial  training  of  the  young  holds  in  solution  the 
essential  ideas  that  underlie  the  various  activities  of  society, 
and  that  this  substratum  of  experience  in  industrial  processes 
is  as  necessary  a  condition  for  tiie  normal  development  of  the 
individual  as  racial  industry  has  been  for  the  maintenance 
and  advance  of  society  itself,  that  the  question  is  beginning  to 
command  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people." 

The  fundamental  industrial  processes,  especially  those 
practiced  thru  the  long  ages  preceding  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion, developed  psychic  reactions  which  have  become  hereditary 
in  the  race  and  constitute  what  we  call  "  instincts."  Thru 
the  long  hunting  and  fishing  .stages,  for  example,  instinctive 
reactions  were  developed  which  abide  with  us  to-day  even 
thru  middle  life,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  children,  invest  all 
the  industrial  processes  connected  with  them  with  an  inher- 
ited,  instinctive  interest    whicli   must  be  treated   as  basal   ia 
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education.  "  The  deep-seated,  permanent,  and  abiding  im- 
pulses are  tlie  result  of  racial  experiences  before  man  had 
emerged  from  the  savage  stage"  (p.  8).  In  short,  the  in- 
stincts, which  are  the  oldest  and  the  most  fundamental  ele- 
ments in  our  psychic  life,  have  largely  developed  in  connection 
with  the  industrial  processes  necessary  to  maintain  life, 
especially  during  the  early  ])eriods  of  the  race,  and  must 
therefore  be  made  fundamental  in  education.  "  How  to  make 
use  of  the  emotional  attitudes  .  .  .  how  to  direct  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  afford  the  child,  in  each  stage  of  development, 
an  experience  suited  t(3  his  capacity  in  the  fundamental 
processes  by  which  society  in  all  ages  sustains  itself ;  how  to 
transform  the  dramatic  and  play  instincts  of  the  child  into  the 
real  interests  of  adult  life  without  diminution  in  their  vigor 
and  purity — these  are  most  vital  problems  in  education  " 
(p.  10).  "  This  work  is  an  attempt  to  make  clear  that  there 
is  a  closer  relation  than  is  usually  recognized  between  the 
attitudes  of  the  child  and  the  serious  activities  of  society  in 
all  ages.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  from  the  domain 
of  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  anthropology,  sociology, 
and  history,  on  the  other,  ideas  that  will  mutually  re-enforce 
each  other  "  (p,  6). 

The  book  consists  of  five  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is 
introductory  in  character  and  the  last  gives  a  brief  summary 
of  the  discussion  and  some  general  conclusions.  The  second 
chapter  discusses  the  periods  of  the  industrial  activities  under 
the  customary  three  heads  of  house  industries;  town 
economy,  or  the  period  of  the  handicrafts;  and  national 
economy,  or  the  age  of  machinery  and  the  factory.  To 
many  teachers  unfamiliar  with  anthropology  and  the  history 
of  industrial  evolution  this  chapter  will  prove  interesting  and 
very  suggestive.  The  third  chapter  traces  the  origins  of 
attitudes  that  underlie  industry,  and  the  fourth  discusses  in 
.a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  way  practical  applica- 
tions. This  chapter  contains  much  that  is  new  in  educa- 
tional literature  and  serves  admirably  to  make  clear  to  the 
reader  the  general  theory  on  which  the  book  is  based. 

While  the  book  is  one  which  every  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  can  read  with  much  profit,  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
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teacher  of  manual  training.  It  presents  an  outlook  upon  the 
general  problem  of  manual  training  far  broader  than  the  pre- 
vailing one  which  regards  manual  skill  as  the  highest,  if  not 
the  sole,  aim.  It  is  the  most  important  contribution,  on  the 
theoretical  side,  yet  made  to  the  solution  of  the  perplexing 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  hand  work  should  constitute  the 
course  in  manual  training  in  the  grades  below  the  fifth  or  sixth 
in  the  elementary  schools.  It  prescribes  no  course  and  does  not 
discuss  details,  but  it  clearly  presents  the  point  of  view  from 
which  this  unsolved  problem  must  be  approached,  if  it  is  to  be 
solved.  The  author  has  given  for  manual  training  the  point  of 
view  which  Dr.  Gulick  gave  some  years  ago  for  physical  train- 
ing, when  he  defined  play  as  "  a  rehearsal  of  ancestral  work  " 
and  showed  that  physical  trainingmust  be  based  on  the  instincts 
and  that  its  chief  problems  are  not  physiological  but  psycho- 
logical. The  chief  factor  in  manual  training  is  the  psycho- 
logical one — the  psychic  "  attitude  of  the  child,"  as  the  author 
calls  it.  ■  It  is  the  psychic  factor  which  distinguishes  play  from 
work  and  work  from  drudgery,  and  determines  the  educational 
value  of  the  mechanical  or  industrial  process  to  be  taught. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  book  is  its  brevity.  Its  many 
abstract  statements  in  the  chapters  other  than  the  fourth 
should  be  made  clear  by  illustrative  examples.  Certain  parts 
of  the  book  are  needlessly  difficult  to  read  by  reason  of  this 
lack  of  examples.  The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  giving  a 
point  of  view,  not  in  outlining  a  course  of  work  in  manual 
training.  Certain  of  its  suggestions  may  be  fanciful,  and 
others  may  be  wholly  impractical  with  the  limitations  under 
which  public  schools  must  be  conducted  in  the  larger  cities. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  high  value  of  the 
book  as  a  suggestive  discussion  of  fundamental  truths. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet 

New  York  University 


The  lighting  of  schoolrooms — J5y  Stuart  H,  Kowk.     New  York:   l,oiigin.ins. 
Green  &  Co.,  1904       xii4-94  p.     $1.00  ntt. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Risley  of  Philadelphia  has  prepared  the  introduc- 
tion for  this  book.  It  covers  four  pages  of  interesting  and 
instructive  matter  in  which  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  is 
set  forth  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner.     The  author  in  his 
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treatment  traces  defective  lighting  of  schoolrooms  to  three 
sources :  the  selection  of  sites  by  the  board  of  education,  the 
construction  of  rooms  by  architects,  and  the  ignorance  of 
teachers  in  shutting  off  light,  or  in  admitting  too  much  of  it 
when  it  should  be  cut  off. 

In  the  selection  of  the  school  site,  the  author  has  embodied 
the  very  highest  hygienic  conditions  with  the  best  kind  of 
hard-headed  practical  common-sense.  The  building  should 
be  so  located  that  light  enough  is  furnished,  even  on  the 
darkest  days,  and  the  teacher  is  advised  to  co-operate  with 
the  architect's  plans,  and  to  follow  out  his  suggestions  in 
securing  and  controlling  the  light  so  that  the  children  shall 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  stated  as  a  principle  that  neigh- 
boring buildings  should  be  distant  not  less  than  twice  their 
height  from  the  school  building,  or  to  turn  the  proposition 
around,  the  school  house  or  room  should  be  twice  the  distance 
from  other  buildings  that  they  are  high.  The  principle  is  en- 
forced and  illustrated  in  regard  to  buildings,  streets,  and  other 
obstacles.  It  is  also  recommended  that  in  order  to  secure 
well-lighted  rooms  in  every  yiart  of  a  large  schoolhouse. 
the  building  should  face  the  middle  points  of  the  com- 
pass. This  construction  would  make  the  northeast  corner 
rooms  as  well  lighted  as  the  other  rooms.  The  amount  of 
window  space  for  each  room  is  better  treated,  and  in  a  more 
practical  manner,  than  in  any  other  book  or  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Instead  of  the  old  theory  that  the 
window  space  should  be  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  floor 
space  to  each  room,  the  author  believes  the  minimum  shovild 
be  one-sixth,'  or  better  still,  one-fourth.  Suitable  diagrams 
show  whiCre,  and  at  wh.at  heights,  the  windows  should  be 
placed,  taking  into  consideration  the  dimensions  of  the  room. 

Another  point  the  author  urges  is  that  the  light  should 
come  in  from  the  left ;  not  from  the  front,  or  from  both  right 
and  left.  An  exception  is  apparently  made  in  those  locali- 
ties in  which  much  soft  coal  is  used  as  fuel.  It  may  be  that 
the  best  method  of  lighting,  under  such  conditions,  woukl  be 
from  the  left  and  the  rear. 

In  order  to  ha\e  the  light  enter  the  room  as  a  unit,  the  win- 
dows  should  be  broad,   thus   avoiding   cross-lights,   and   the 
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windows  should  be  as  close  together  as  possible,  but  the  walls 
must  not  be  endangered.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
window  shades,  and  how  they  should  be  used  by  the  teacher. 

The  plan  of  the  book  includes  new  buildings,  old  buildings, 
and  remodeled  buildings.  Every  phase  of  lighting  is  dis- 
cussed,— the  arrangement  of  the  seats,  and  the  distribution 
of  light  into  all  parts  of  the  room. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Teacher's  Duty,  tlie  directions  are 
simple,  plain,  explicit,  and  to  the  point.  Responsibility, 
whether  with  the  board  of  education,  the  architect,  the  princi- 
pal, or  the  teacher,  is  placed  exactly  where  it  belongs. 

No  superintendent,  principal,  teacher,  or  architect  should 
fail  to  read  this  book.  Besides,  it  is  a  handbook  that  every 
member  of  a  board  of  education  that  belongs  to  the  building 
committee  should  not  only  read,  but  carry  around  in  his 
pocket  to  study.  The  author  has  rendered  a  real  helpful 
service  in  preparing  this  volume  in  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren now  in  school,  and  of  future  generations.  It  heads  the 
list,  and  it  will  not  be  improved  upon  in  many  a  year. 

J.   M.   (Ikkknwooi) 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 


Allen  and  Greenough's  New  Latin  grammar — Edited  liy  J.  1!.  (.ui  imh  cii, 
G.  L.  Kli  rKKi)(;K,  A.  A.  lloWAnii,  aud  Uk.nj.  I,.  D'Ooi;k.  liosiou:  Umii  \ 
Co.,  1903.     x-(-490  p.     $1.20. 

A  Latin  grammar— liy  William  Gard.nkr  Halk  and   Carl   Daki  im;  Buck. 

uo>ton:  Ginn  &  Co.,  I1JO3       Ki-t-338  p.      $1  00. 
Latin  prose  composition — By   Uknky  Cakr   I'i-.akson.     New  Voil;:   .\merican 

Book  Company,  1903.      259  p.     $1  00. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  North  American  review  Pro- 
fessor Barrett  Wendell  contrasts  unfavorably  the  disciplinary 
power  of  the  educational  system  of  to-day  with  that  of 
the  old-fashioned  curriculum  of  the  seventies.  The  graduate 
of  to-day  may,  he  holds,  be  better  informed,  but  he  has  not 
been  so  well  trained  "  to  use  his  wits."  The  traditional  dis- 
cipline of  "  little  Latin,  less  Greek,  and  less  mathematics  still," 
however  inadequate  and  even  preposterous  it  was  in  other 
respects,  did  train  the  mind  to  think,  to  observe  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  to  draw  fairly  sound  conclusions,  and 
it  accomplished  this  by  developing  a  power  of  "  voluntary,  as 
distinguished  from  spontaneous,  attention  "  to  matters  "  which. 
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of  themselves,  could  never  have  held  attention  for  five  minutes 
together."  The  course  of  study  was  severe  and  tonic  rather 
than  amusing  and  interesting.  There  are  many  of  us  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  modern  education,  who  still  believe  in  the 
saving  power  of  the  old  faith.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
for  many  years  the  effectiveness  of  Latin  itself  has  been  im- 
paired by  the  very  influences  which  Professor  Wendell  de- 
plores. Text-books  have  been  constructed  with  an  over- 
tender  regard  for  the  capacity  and  sensibilities  of  the  young 
mind.  Upon  the  theory  that  "  scientific  grammar  is  not  for 
boys,  but  for  men,"  Latin  grammars  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools  have  become  more  and  more  attenuated.  Simplicity 
has  been  attained  by  the  exclusion  of  distinctions  and  limita- 
tions, difficult  perhaps,  but  not  too  difficult  to  be  grasped  by 
the  boy  or  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  certainly  of  vital 
importance  for  the  exact  comprehension  of  the  thought  of  the 
authors  read.  And,  besides,  this  very  difficulty,  seeing  that  it 
is  a  difficulty  of  relations  of  thought,  not  of  facts  only,  is  an 
important  element  in  attaining  the  desired  result.  Latin  is 
still  an  unexcelled  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  two 
ends,  the  development  of  the  linguistic  sense  and  the  training 
of  the  mind  to  think  clearly,  to  analyze  logically.  But  for  both 
purposes  constant  comparison  and  contrast  of  allied  ideas  and 
turns  of  phrases,  constant  nice  observation  of  the  way  the 
idioms  change  as  the  thought  is  modified,  is  indispensable. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  cordially  welcome  a  book  that  shows  such 
robust  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  American  youth  to  cope 
with  the  complexity  of  the  syntax  of  Cjesar,  Cicero,  and  Ver- 
gil as  the  work  of  Professors  Hale  and  Buck.  The  new 
Allen  and  Greenough,  like  the  old,  is  intended  for  the  college 
as  well  as  for  the  school.  The  Hale  and  Buck  is  intended  for 
the  high  school.  The  range  of  the  former  is  naturally  wider. 
but  the  difference  is  distinctly  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 
Both  show  the  same  minute  and  precise  treatment,  even  of  the 
phonology.  The  presentation  of  the  genetic  relations  of  case 
and  mood  constructions  (and  here,  of  course,  the  two  gram- 
mars will  be  found  to  differ  widely,  at  times,  in  their  state- 
ment of  doctrine)  is  actually  more  elaborate  and  effective  in 
the  high-school  grammar  than  in  the  other,  its  authors  wisely 
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holding  that  "  mere  omission  does  not  necessarily  make  the 
student's  work  easier.  Indeed  the  addition  of  categories  will 
at  a  number  of  points  be  found  to  make  for  simplicity."  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  Mr.  Hale's  categories  seem 
unnecessary,  while  others  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  achieved, 
as  yet,  a  scientific  status.  Mr.  Hale  naturally  limits  his  treat- 
ment of  versification  to  the  dactylic  hexameter  and  pentameter. 
For  the  rest,  he  and  his  colleague  have  made  for  the  use  of  the 
high  school  a  book  that  in  its  breadth  and  fineness  of  scholar- 
ship is  of  the  highest  college  grade.  And  this,  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer,  is  a  distinct  gain  for  the  future  usefulness  of 
Latin  as  an  instrument  of  education  in  this  country. 

Admirers  of  the  Allen  and  Greenough  grammar  (and  they 
have  always  been  numerous)  will  find  the  present  revision 
even  more  to  their  taste.  It  is  in  method  and  general  con- 
tents the  same  as  the  edition  of  1888.  "'  The  editors  have 
seen  no  occasion  to  change  long-settled  nomenclature  or  to 
adopt  novel  classification  when  the  usual  terms  and  categories 
have  proved  satisfactory."  But  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  has  been  much  improved,  some  paragraphs,  as,  for 
instance,  those  dealing  with  antcquam  and  pr'nisquam^  entirely 
rewritten,  others,  as,  for  instance,  those  dealing  with  qidn 
and  quomimis,  partially  so,  and  a  multitude  of  changes  of 
detail  have  been  made  in  statement  or  in  phrasing,  so  as  to 
incorporate  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Certain  features  (jf  the  Hale  and  Buck  grammar  are  worth)' 
of  special  note.  The  quantity  of  vowels  and  of  syllables  is 
treated  in  conjunction  with  the  pronunciation  instead  of 
under  versification,  and  a  full  list  of  words  showing  proved 
hidden  quantity  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  admirable.  In  accordance  with  Pn^fessor 
Buck's  article  in  the  Classical  review  in  190 1,  the  vowel  be- 
fore gn  is  regarded  as  short,  except  in  rcgnnm,  stagnum,  and 
scgnis.  The  Allen  and  Greenough  holds  to  the  traditional 
view,  even  printing  'ignosco,  for  which  Mr.  Buck  holds  there 
is  no  authority  at  all.  In  both  grammars  the  quantities  have 
been  marked  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  But  later- 
tciiis  (Allen  and  Greenough,  247)  is  certainly  wrong,  and  both 
grammars  would  be  the  better  for  a  note  (under  210  in  Hale 
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and  Buck)  making  the  distinction  Ijetween  tlie  endings — -Icius 
and  xcius  as  stated  by  Wolfflin  in  the  Archxv,  V.  pp.  416,  418. 
Admirable  in  the  Hale  and  Buck  is  the  insertion  of  certain 
summaries,  as,  for  instance,  of  special  uses  of  the  neuter  ac- 
cusative of  pronouns  and  adjectives  (397),  of  the  general 
uses  of  the  negative  particles  (464),  of  certain  special  uses 
of  the  Indicative  (571),  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  missing 
forms  of  the  Participle  may  be  supplied  (602).  But  the  most 
striking  departure  from  the  ordinary  arrangement  occurs  in 
the  treatment  of  the  verb.  Here,  subordinate  clauses  have 
been  put  with  the  independent  constructions  to  which  they  are 
related.  Thus  under  the  Volitive  Subjunctive  are  placed 
certain  relative  clauses,  clauses  of  purposes,  and  four  classes  of 
substantive  clauses.  Theoretically  this  has  much  to  commend 
it.  Practically,  except  for  advanced  students,  it  seems  likely 
to  create  confusion.  Even  Mr.  Hale  makes  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  Conditional  Clauses,  which  are  treated  to- 
gether. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  young  student 
would  gain  a  clearer  conception  and  a  better  command  of 
Temporal  Sentences,  for  instance,  if  these  too  were  treated  to- 
gether and  not  in  widely  separated  paragraphs. 

According  to  Martial,  ccquales  scribit  libros  Cluvienus  et 
Vinbcr.  Perhaps,  then,  the  distinguished  editors  of  these  two 
grammars  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we  say  that  some  things 
might  ha\e  been  better  put.  Mr.  Hale  (458.2)  no  less  than 
Mr.  Greenough  (432. d)  records  the  extremely  rare  use  of 
clam  with  the  ablative  instead  of  the  accusative,  but  neither 
notes  the  thoroly  classical  use  of  pra  with  the  ablative  to 
express  the  preventing  cause.  Neither  notes  that  in  nega- 
tive sentences  the  English  tinie  for  which  normally  becomes  in 
Eatin  the  iime  7i'ithin  which.  Both,  in  common  with  most 
American  grammars,  state  the  doctrine  of  two  accusatives 
with  rogu  in  a  most  misleading  fashion.  The  student  neces- 
sarily draws  the  totally  erroneous  inference  that  aliquem 
scntcntiam  rogarc  is  a  typical  phrase  and  he  is.  besides,  not 
informed  of  the  further  limitation  in  classical  prose  to  the 
neuters  of  pronouns  and  adjectives.  The  distinction  (Hale 
ruid  Buck,  279)  between  ccteri  and  reliqui  is  wrong.  If  this 
were  true,  why  should  reliqui  alone  be  used  with  numerals? 
The  summary  given  in  section  284  of  the  peculiar  uses  of  the 
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relative  pronoun  is  incomplete  without  the  case  noted  in  327. 
to  which,  accordingly,  there  should  be  a  cross-reference.  The 
statement  (307. 3. c)  that  nee,  like  ac,  is  found  in  prose  before 
consonants  only,  is  extraordinary.  Ciesar,  it  is  true,  dis- 
liked nee  before  a  vowel,  but  five  minutes'  reading  will  con- 
vince any  student  that  Cicero  made  no  such  rule  for  himself. 
Mr.  Hale  enjoys  pioneer  work.  Is  he  perhaps  endeavoring 
to  bring  firstly  (302.3)  into  good  standing  in  English?  In 
537. f  hand  scio  an  and  dubito  an,  both  of  which  occur  in  the 
pro  Miloue,  should  be  added  to  ncscio  an.  The  Allen  and 
Greenough  grammar  has  by  far  the  truer  account  of  aliquis, 
of  the  difference  between  si  non  and  nisi,  and  of  the  use  of  a 
predicate  dative  with  licet. 

Mr.  Pearson's  book  is  "  an  attempt  ( i )  to  combine  a  thoro 
and  systematic  study  of  the  essentials  of  Latin  syntax,  with 
abundant  practice  in  translating  English  into  Latin;  and  (2) 
to  afford  constant  practice  in  writing  Latin  at  sight."  In 
Part  I,  the  author  presents  the  essential  facts  of  Latin  syntax. 
with  accompanying  simple  sentences  for  translation.  Part  II 
contains  disconnected  sentences  based  upon  C:esar;  Part  III 
sentences  based  upon  Cicero,  at  first  disconnected,  afterwards 
continuous.  There  are  also  exercises  for  general  review,  with 
some  passages  taken  from  the  examination  papers  of  Yale. 
Wellesley,  Princeton,  and  Harvard,  and  an  English-Latin 
vocabulary.  The  book  is  well  arranged,  clean  cut  and  ac- 
curate, and  may  be  cordially  recommended.  But  the  number 
.of  sentences  in  Parts  I  and  II  is  far  too  small.  It  should  have 
been  doubled,  or  even  trebled.  With  young  students,  repeti- 
tion is  a  sine  qua  non  of  effective  teaching. 

Nelson  G.  McCrea 

Columbia  Univkrsity 


A  general  history  of  commerce— liy  Wh.i.iam  Ciakknci-,  Wihstir,  I'll  D., 
Lecturer  on  Economic  History  in  New  Vork  Universily.  Hoston:  (linn  &  Co., 
1903.     ix  +  526  p.     %^..^onel. 

In  the  preface  the  author  gives  as  his  aim,  "  To  tell  the 
story  of  commerce  in  a  systematic  manner,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  get  clear-cut  and  accurate  pictures  of  the  com- 
mercial growth  and  decay  of  separate  nations,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces,  industrial,  racial,  and  climatic,  which 
'  h.ave  contributed  to  the  steady  expansion  of  the  world's  trade." 
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The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  good.  Nineteen  maps, 
nine  of  which  are  doulile-page  and  colored,  assist  the  reader 
to  reahze  more  clearly  the  commercial  condition  of  the  world 
at  various  times.  Of  special  value  are  the  subheads,  in  full- 
face  type,  which  indicate  the  particular  topic  under  discus- 
sion in  that  paragraph.  The  usefulness  of  the  book  to  the 
student  is  increased  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  references  are  given  to  collateral  readings. 

The  history  of  commerce  is  defined :  "  The  history  of  civili- 
zation from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  or  in  other  words, 
a  study  of  commerce  in  history  in  order  to  see  the  many  re- 
ciprocal relations  between  commerce  and  the  other  elements 
composing  various  civilizations."  The  following  fivefold 
division  is  made.  Ancient  commercial  history  extended  till 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Mediaeval  commerce  was 
terminated  by  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  1769  James  Watt  secured  patents  on  his  steam 
engine  and  that  event  marks  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Early  Modern  Period  and  the  Age  of  Steam,  which  was  ended 
by  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  submarine  cable  in  1866,  since 
which  time  a  fifth  period  is  described  as  the  Age  of  Electricity. 
In  each  division,  separate  chapters  are  given  to  the  leading 
nations  of  that  period,  and  the  smaller  political  units  are 
grouped  together  according  to  their  commercial  relationships. 

Great  historical  wars  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  effect  upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of 
the  countries  invc^lved,  and,  when  presented  in  that  manner, 
tl-^ey  take  on  an  added  interest.  The  subhead  used  for  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  chapter  on  The  Crusades  illustrates 
the  author's  idea.  "  There  were  many  motives  underlying  the 
Crusades,  religious,  political,  and  economic,  but  none  were 
more  important  than  the  commercial  motives." 

While  designed  as  a  text-book  for  schools  offering  com- 
mercial courses,  a  copy  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
reference  table  of  any  public  or  high-school  library,  or  the 
private  library  of  a  business  man. 

Dlr.\nd  W.  Springer 

Ann  Akriik  High  School, 
Michigan 
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I 

THE   MOVEMENT   FOR    SCHOOL   REFORM   IN 
BOSTON 

In  selecting  a  superintendent  the  Boston  Scliool  Board  in 
July  last  turned  out  of  office  an  able,  broad-minded  man  of 
national  reputation  who  had  served  the  city  faithfully  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  change  signifies  more  than 
the  mere  substitution  of  one  man  for  another.  It  means  that 
the  movement  in  favor  of  reform  in  school  administration, 
which  arose  some  seven  years  ago  and  which  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  steadily  advanced  by  a  non-partisan,  non-sec- 
tarian majority  in  the  School  Board,  has  suffered  temporarily 
at  least  a  serious  set-back.  Indeed  the  reactionists  declare 
that  the  party  of  reform  will  no  more  be  heard  of,  and  that  its 
measures  fleserve  no  further  cunsideration.  This  apparently 
sudden  overturn  has  caused  some  remark  in  educational  circles, 
and  a  brief  account  of  the  situation  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Boston  School  Board  consists  of  twenty-four  members 
•elected  at  large,  eight  chosen  each  year  to  serve  a  term  of  three 
years.  Under  the  law  the  B(jard  must  elect  a  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  not  more  than  six  supervisors,  who  hold  office 
for  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  for  cause. 

Prior  to  1897  the  superintendent  and  supervisors,  altho  called 
the  "  executive  board  of  the  School  Committee,"  had  very  few 
executive  duties.  The  schools  were  governed  by  the  inherently 
vicious  system  of  sub-committees.  There  were  no  less  than 
thirty  of  these  sub-committees  with  a  total  membership  of  142, 
which  divided  among  24  committee  men,  gave  each  a  member- 
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ship  on  an  average  of  nearly  six  committees.  Meetings  of  these 
committees  were  called  by  the  respective  chairmen  at  their  con- 
venience and  the  times  of  meetings  frequently  clashed,  so  that  a 
member  attending  one  must  of  necessity  miss  another  where 
business  of  equal  importance  upon  which  he  desired  to  be  heard^ 
might  be  transacted  in  his  absence.  Hours  of  valuable  time 
were  wasted  while  waiting  for  a  quorum.  The  deliberations- 
were  in  secret,  and  there  was  much  log-rolling.  Much  of  the 
business  involved  the  consideration  of  petty  details.  Members- 
were  subjected  to  prolonged  interviews  with  teachers  anxious- 
for  appointment  and  to  the  solicitations  of  their  friends.  Ap- 
pointments and  promotions  were  constantly  made,  not  solely 
for  merit,  but  thru  influence  and  gross  favoritism. 

The  city  was  divided  into  nine  geographical  divisions,  and 
for  each  division  a  "  committee  in  charge  "  was  appointed.  As 
Boston,  by  a  process  of  annexation,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
cities  and  towns  formerly  independent,  as  Charlestown,  Dor- 
chester, West  Roxbury,  and  Brighton,  and  as  certain  parts- 
stand  geographically  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  as  East 
Boston,  which  is  practically  an  island,  and  South  Boston,  which 
is  a  peninsula,  the  divisions  as  far  as  possible  were  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  old  city  and  town  lines,  and  with  these  pecul- 
iarities of  situation.  Each  locality  had  its  old-time  traditions- 
and  rights  which  were  asserted  freely  and  which  had  to  be 
recognized  and  regarded.  Thus  for  years  the  "'  second 
division,"  which  corresponds  with  tlie  former  city  of  Charles- 
town,  had  its  own  text-book  upon  geography,  absolutely  dis- 
tinct from  that  used  anywhere  else  in  Boston.  The  schools- 
were  burdened  with  provincialism  in  its  most  extreme  and 
flagrant  form.  The  committees  were  petty  despots,  jealously- 
guarding  their  prerogatives. 

Nominations  of  all  school  officers  and  instructors  were  made 
by  a  "  committee  on  nominations,"  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  "  committee  in  charge."  It  is  true  that  these  nominations 
could  only  be  made  from  persons  who  had  passed  certain  pre- 
scribed examinations  held  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  but  the 
rules  provided  that  if  the  committee  in  charge  desired  someone 
who  had  not  been  examinetl,  a  special  examination  could  be 
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ordered,  and  as  anyone  who  passed  the  examination  whether  at 
the  head  or  the  foot  could  be  appointed,  practically  they  selected 
whom  they  chose. 

In  the  Superintendent's  annual  report  of  1897,  he  gives  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  standing  of  the  teachers  then  in  the 
service  based  upon  marks  made  at  his  request  by  the  principals 
and  supervisors.  Out  of  1414  teachers  marked,  only  266 
reached  a  standard  of  "excellent;"  46  were  "not  quite  ex- 
cellent; "  335  were  "  better  than  good;  "  406  were  "  good ;  " 
and  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  were  not  even  "  good." 
The  injury  done  by  these  teachers  to  the  scholars  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  under  their  charge  cannot  be  estimated. 

Under  the  then  existing  rules  all  courses  of  study  were 
prescribed  and  all  text-books  were  selected  by  the  Committee 
on  Text-books,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  Board. 
Neither  teachers,  supervisors,  nor  superintendent  had  any 
official  voice  in  the  matter.  It  was  popularly  believed  that 
unofficially  the  agents  of  book  publishers  had  as  much  influence 
as  anybody. 

That  distinguished  educator,  Ellis  Peterson,  who  had  been  a 
supervisor  since  1875,  stated  in  a  written  report  in  1895  that 
"  neither  the  superintendent  nor  the  supervisors  had  any  power 
to  speak  of,"  and  boldly  asserted  his  belief  that  "  all  purely 
educational  matters  should  be  lodged  in  a  body  of  experts  whose 
decision  should  be  not  a  recommendation,  but  an  authoritative 
rule  which  should  determine  the  action  not  only  of  teachers  and 
of  individual  supervisors,  but  even  of  the  School  Committee 
themselves." 

This  truth  had  been  recognized  and  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
evil  had  been  made  in  1894.  A  special  committee  to  consider 
the  matter  reported  "  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  should  be  ele- 
vated to  a  position  of  dignity  and  responsibility  commensurate 
with  its  significance  and  importance.  No  longer  should  its  in- 
cumbent be  held  in  undignified  subordination."  Certain 
changes  were  made,  but  the  desired  result  was  not  attained. 

In  January,  1896,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  author,  now  a  professor  at  Harvard  Uni\ersity, 
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first  took  his  seat  upon  the  Board,  and  at  once  interested  him- 
self in  an  attempt  to  better  the  situation.  The  matter  was 
agitated  thru  1896,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1897  a  partial 
reform  was  secured.  The  rules  were  changed  to  provide  that 
before  the  appointment  or  election  of  any  director,  principal,  or 
instructor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (of  which  Board  the 
Superintendent  was  a  member  and  chairman)  should  recom- 
mend in  writing  a  candidate  to  the  committee  in  charge,  and 
such  recommendation  should  in  all  cases,  whether  adopted  by 
the  committee  or  not,  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  together  with 
the  nomination,  and  in  general,  no  action  in  regard  to  an  in- 
structor was  to  be  taken  except  after  obtaining  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  was  a 
great  step  in  advance. 

The  full  force  of  the  change  had  evidently  not  been  realized 
by  a  certain  element  of  the  Board,  and  in  October  an  order  was 
introduced  looking  to  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  new  system. 
The  Board,  under  the  leadership  of  George  \V.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules  and  regulations,  stood 
firm,  but  the  vote  was  extremely  close,  12  to  11,  one  member 
being  absent.  This  margin  was  so  narrow  that  further  at- 
tempts at  repeal  were  made  in  December,  and  in  the  following 
January,  but  without  avail.     - 

By  this  time  Mr.  Lowell  and  some  of  those  acting  with 
him  had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  reform  ought  to  go 
much  deeper;  that  the  Superintendent  ought  to  be  made  the 
executive  officer  of  the  schools  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name ;  that 
the  power  of  the  sub-committees  should  be  taken  away  and 
that  appointments,  promotions,  and  transfers  of  school  officers 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent,  after 
consultation  .with  the  supervisors  and  school  principals,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  a  body. 

Their  plan  also  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  School 
Faculty  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  as  President  of  the 
Directors,  and  of  representatives  to  be  elected  from  their  own 
•number  by  masters  and  teachers  of  the  various  schools,  to 
w^hich  Faculty  should  be  submitted  all  proposals  for  changes  of 
courses  of  study  or  changes  of  rules  on  hygiene,  and  which 
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might  make  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Board 
at  any  time.  It  was  further  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
Schoolhouse  Agent  who  should  act  as  the  general  executive 
officer  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  schoolhouses,  and  in  the  super- 
vision of  janitors.  Seventeen  of  the  existing  committees,  in- 
cluding the  various  "  committees  in  charge,"were  to  be  ab- 
olished. The  Superintendent  was  required  to  take  into  con- 
sideration and  report  upon  every  proposal  to  change  the  courses 
of  study,  and  every  program  of  a  special  study,  before  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  Board.  Every  proposition  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  text-book,  book  of  reference,  globe,  map,  or 
chart,  was  to  be  reported  upon  in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors as  well  as  by  the  committee  on  courses  of  study  and 
text-books  before  its  approval  by  the  Board. 

The  proposed  reforms  were  fought  bitterly  by  a  strong 
minority,  but  were  finally  adopted  altho  in  a  badly  mutilated 
form.  The  so-called  "  committees  in  charge  "  were  retained 
altho  shorn  of  much  of  their  power,  and  tlie  proposed 
School  Faculty  was  dropped,  receiving  no  substantial  sup- 
port. 

An  important  step,  however,  had  been  taken  in  giving 
executive  power  and  responsibility  to  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  cardinal  principle  of  reliance  upon  experts  in  the  selection  of 
text-books  and  in  the  appointment  and  promotion  of  teachers 
was  established. 

This  is  the  change  which  was  noticed  by  the  Educational 
Review  at  the  time  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  self-reform  by  a 
school  board.  The  subsequent  history  of  this  reform  is  full  of 
significance. 

The  value  of  the  change  was  shown  immediately,  for  Super- 
intendent Seaver  at  once  established  a  merit  list  of  that  year's 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  (1898),  thus  for  the 
first  time  introducing  tiie  civil  service  idea  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools.  Permanent  ap- 
pointments were  made  from  this  list,  and  from  similar  lists 
prepared  in  each  subsequent  year,  in  strict  accordance  with 
civil  service  rules,  the  three  candidates  standing  highest  on  the 
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list  at  the  time  being  the  only  ones  considered.  Each  Hst  was 
revised  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  quantity  and  the  quahty  of  such  temporary  teaching  service 
as  the  candidates  had  rendered,  either  in  Boston  or  elsewhere. 
It  did  not  apply  to  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  earlier  than 
1898,  nor  to  non-graduates.  It  was  experimental  in  its  nature, 
but  the  intention  was  to  make  it  finally  of  universal  application. 
Enough  was  accomplished,  however,  in  its  experimental  use  to 
prove  that  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  idea  to  all  appoint- 
ments ought  to  be  required. 

The  controversy  over  the  new  rules  aroused  the  bitterest  ill 
feeling,  which  was  carried  into  the  fall  elections.  Mr.  Lowell's 
term  expiring,  he  was  refused  renomination  by  either  political 
party.  He  had  been  originally  nominated  by  the  Democrats, 
who  might  well  have  felt  proud  of  him  and  the  splendid  work  he 
had  done,  but  he  had  shown  himself  distinctly  "  too  good  "  for 
further  political  recognition.  Others  who  had  helped  him, 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  were  equally  obnoxious  and 
failed  of  renomination. 

For  some  years  there  had  been  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
among  thoughtful  lovers  of  the  schools  at  the  character  of  the 
party  nominations  for  the  School  Board.  This  was  not  wholly 
the  fault  of  the  party  managers.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
field  of  politics,  the  voice  of  the  calumniator  was  constantly 
heard.  All  sorts  of  charges  of  dishonesty  and  incompetence 
were  made  against  members,  and  it  became  rather  discreditable 
than  otherwise  to  accept  what  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
honorable  positions  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  has  said :  "  For  five  years  I  served 
on  the  Boston  School  Board  with  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  who  sacrificed  time  and 
money  in  order  that  he  might  fulfill  the  sacred  duty  that  had 
been  committed  to  him ;  and  yet  he  told  me  that  often  when  he 
met  his  friends  they  would  sneer  at  him  for  his  sacrifices  and 
throw  contempt  upon  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  his  being 
in  politics."  Thus  many  who  would  have  been  desirable  candi- 
dates refused  to  accept  nominations,  and  the  managers  were 
obliged  to  take  such  as  they  could   get.     Moreover,   under 
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recent  laws,  the  School  Board  had  obtained  full  power  and 
control  over  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings, 
and  the  selection  of  architects  for  the  same.  The  large 
contracts  thus  placed  at  their  disposal  and  the  consequent  op- 
portunity for  "  graft  "  made  membership  on  the  Board  of 
distinct  pecuniary  value  to  a  certain  class  in  the  community, 
and  they  were  gradually  creeping  in. 

To  meet  this  situation  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Pub- 
lic School  Association  was  organized.  Various  movements  of 
citizens  had  been  started  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  to  meet 
different  issues,  but  most  of  them  had  died  out.  One  still 
survived  and  was  known  as  the  Independent  Women  Voters. 
This,  in  its  time,  had  done  splendid  work,  but  in  its  origin  it 
•was  distinctly  an  anti-Catholic  movement  and  therefore  could 
not  be  used  on  the  basis  of  non-sectarianism.  It  was  gradually 
losing  its  strength,  the  women's  vote  dropping  from  19,490  in 
1888  to  5721  in  1897. 

The  new  association  was  composed  of  men  and  women  in  all 
^va!ks  of  life  of  both  political  parties  and  of  varying  religious 
sects.  Its  purpose  was  twofold :  the  maintenance  and  comple- 
tion of  the  reforms  begun  by  Mr.  Lowell  and  his  associates  and 
the  driving  out  of  "  grafters  "  and  incompetents  from  the 
School  Board.  There  was  n(;  qualification  required  for  mem- 
bership other  than  an  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  It  was  intended  and  has  consistently  continued  to  be 
absolutely  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian. 

In  its  first  campaign  in  1898  the  party  managers  on  both 
sides  merely  laughed  at,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
new  movement.  It  nominated  Mr.  Lowell  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  reform,  but  they  were  badly  defeated,  one  only  of 
its  candidates  being  elected.  Mr.  Lowell's  defeat  was  a  serious 
blow. 

The  evil  result  predicted  by  Mr.  Lowell  from  the  continued 
existence  of  the  "  committees  in  charge  "  was  soon  evident. 
These  committees  still  claimed  the  right  to  object  or  assent  to 
an  appointment  made  by  the  Superintendent,  and  the  old  local, 
provincial  spirit  prevailed.  An  order  was  passed  that  the 
Superintendent  in  reporting  appointments  of  instructors  should 
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include  the  address  of  each  appointee.  This  looked  innocent 
upon  its  face,  but  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  cry  of  "  Boston 
schools  for  Boston  girls,"  which  later  was  carried  into  the 
campaign.  Thereafter,  these  addresses  were  carefully  scruti- 
nized, and  a  teacher  from  outside  of  Boston  must  be  of  ex- 
traordinary merit  or  have  strong  friends  to  pass  muster.  The 
interests  of  the  children  were  forgotten  in  the  zeal  for  local 
candidates.  To  secure  a  greater  control  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  was  adopted  under  which  all  appointments,  transfers,  and 
removals  of  instructors  were  required  to  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  "  committee  in  charge  "  before  being  presented 
to  the  Board.  A  complete  veto  upon. all  actions  both  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Board  was  thus  given  to  the  "  com- 
mittee in  charge."  This  gave  rise  to  the  gravest  abuse.  In 
one  instance  an  appointment  of  a  teacher  was  held  in  committee 
for  five  months,  while  in  another  several  appointments  were 
held  for  nearly  the  entire  year.  The  Superintendent  would  be 
informed  by  the  committee  in  charge  that  unless  he  nominated 
their  candidate  he  could  have  no  one,  and  sometimes  when  he 
declined  to  yield  to  their  dictation,  they  would  go  boldly  inta 
the  Board,  throw  the  rules  to  the  wind,  and  elect  their  favorites- 
over  his  head.  Fortunately  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  Super- 
intendent Seaver  proved  a  man  of  courage,  and  very  rarely 
yielded,  particularly  where  any  real  issue  was  at  stake.  In 
consequence,  he  came  near  losing  his  re-election  in  1900,  and 
actually  did  lose  it  in  1904. 

Each  year  the  Public, School  Association  renewed  its  fight. 
In  the  fall  of  1899  it  elected  four  of  its  candidates,  and  in  1900, 
five,  so  that  beginning  with  January,  1901,  it  had  upon  the 
Board  a  strong  fighting  minority  of  ten.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
reactionary  majority  outdid  itself,  openly  defying  all  decency. 
Even  ballot-stuffing  was  resorted  to.  So  flagrant  was  their 
conduct  that  public  opinion  was  thoroly  aroused,  and  at  the 
next  election,  in  the  fall  of  1901,  seven  of  the  association  candi- 
dates were  elected  and  this  gave  the  reformers  complete  control 
of  the  Board,  which  they  retained  for  two  years.  At  the  same 
time  the  legislature  took  from  the  School  Board  the  duty  of 
erecting  and  furnishing  school  buildings,  entrusting  the  same 
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to  a  Board  of  three  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Mayor. 

With  control  came  responsibility.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  reformers  was  to  take  away  the  veto  power  of  the  com- 
mittees in  charge.  The  rule  was  restored  to  its  original  shape, 
and  the  Superintendent  given  free  rein  to  appoint  and  promote 
the  best  teachers  wherever  they  might  be  found,  the  sole  con- 
sideration being  the  good  of  the  service.  This  did  not  mean 
the  exclusion  of  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  nor  the 
preference  of  outsiders  to  "  Boston  girls,"  altho  that  cry  was  at 
once  raised.  The  Superintendent  was  as  anxious  as  anybody 
to  recognize  merit  at  home,  and  his  practice  invariably  was, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  prefer  the  Bostonian.  Every 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  who  wished  it  was  given 
during  each  year  by  temporary  appointments  something  to  do. 
In  the  matter  of  permanent  appointments  these  graduates  re- 
ceived at  his  hands  69  per  cent,  of  the  total  appointments  open 
to  them.  In  his  annual  report  for  1903  he  says:  "  The  great 
question  is  how  far  can  young  inexperienced  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School  be  taken  into  the  general  service  without  detri- 
ment to  the  schools?  During  the  last  five  years,  of  617  places 
technically  open  to  them  they  have  received  426,  while  191  were 
given  to  others,  that  is,  to  older  and  more  experienced  teachers. 
My  belief  is  that  this  proportion  cannot  be  forced  much  higher 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  schools."  With  this  most  dis- 
interested observers  will  heartily  agree.  There  are  difficult 
classes  in  the  higher  grades  which  require  experience  and 
special  capacity.  To  place  these  in  charge  of  the  young  and 
inexperienced  simply  because  they  live,  in  Boston,  or  are 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  is  little  short  of 
criminal ;  but  in  having  the  courage  to  state  the  truth.  Super- 
intendent Seaver  virtually  signed  his  official  death-warrant. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  reform  party  secret  ballot- 
ing in  elections  was  done  away  with,  so  that  a  repetition  of 
ballot-stuffing  is  now  impossible ;  all  text-book  scandals  ceased ; 
there  has  been  a  careful  scrutiny  of  and  economy  in  expendi- 
tures, and  no  money  scandals  whatever;  the  janitor  force  has- 
been  strengthened,  the  dishonest  and  incompetent  being  weeded 
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out  and  a  system  of  promotions  for  merit  established;  an 
elaborate  and  scientific  schedule  of  janitors'  salaries  has  been 
adopted,  based  upon  the  actual  work  done  and  the  responsibility 
involved,  so  that  now  all  janitors  doing  the  same  work  are  paid 
the  same  money;  and  generally  the  morale  of  the  whole  school 
system  has  been  raised. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  in  the  extended  use  of  school 
buildings  outside  of  the  ordinary  school  hours  has  been  tried 
in  what  are  called  "  educational  centers,"  supplementing  and 
enlarging  the  work  of  the  evening  schools.  The  school  build- 
ings of  Boston  are  valued  at  about  fifteen  million  dollars,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  stand  empty  and  useless  nineteen  out 
of  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  remain  with  locked  doors 
Saturdays  and  during  the  vacations.  This  is  an  economic 
waste  which  would  ruin  any  industrial  enterprise.  The  object 
of  the  "  educational  center  "  is  to  utilize  this  waste  product  of 
the  schools  by  inducing  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  come 
into  the  buildings  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for 
instruction  and  improvement  there  offered.  Classes  have  been 
established  in  dress-making,  embroidery,  millinery,  basketry, 
cookery,  book-keeping,  stenography,  carpentry,  mechanical 
drawing  and  drafting  and  many  other  branches.  The  splendid 
plant  for  heating  and  ventilating  in  one  of  the  new  schools  has 
been  utilized  for  a  class  in  steam  engineering.  The  gymna- 
siums have  been  opened,  and  reading  and  study  rooms  estab- 
lished. The  experiment  has  proved  a  great  popular  success, 
and  the  attendance  phenomenal. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  members  who  were  simply  trying  to 
■do  their  duty,  and  apparently  doing  it  well,  were  subjected  to 
the  most  savage  and  scurrilous  attacks  from  the  opposition. 
Personal  vilification  was  indulged  in.  and  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption hinted  at,  if  not  openly  charged.  The  cry  was  raised 
that  the  new  reform  was  at  heart  anti-Catholic,  that  teachers 
vi^ere  being  imported  from  the  "  wilds  of  the  West  "  and  the 
■"  backwoods  of  Maine,"  and  that  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  could  no  longer  hope  for  employment.  All  this 
was  fantastic  and  false,  but  it  made  its  impression  upon  the 
people. 
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At  the  election  in  1902  the  reform  majority  on  the  Board 
was  reduced  and  in  that  of  1903  it  was  wiped  out,  so  that  be- 
ginning with  January,  1904,  a  strictly  partisan  and  reactionary 
majority  has  been  and  is  now  in  control.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  this  majority  was  to  weaken  the  Superintendent's  power 
of  appointment  of  teachers  by  requiring  him  to  submit  the  same 
to  the  committees  in  charge  before  they  are  reported  to  the 
Board.  The  Committees,  however,  have  not  had  their  absolute 
veto  power  restored,  for  they  must  report  to  the  Board  within 
one  month,  but  their  secret  influence  is  again  potent. 

Boston  is  normally  a  Democratic  city,  and  with  the  shifting 
■of  population  is  growing  more  so  every  year.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  a  Catholic  city.  This  is  more  difficult  of  proof.  The  writer 
of  this  article  does  not  believe  it;  but  the  proportion  of  Cath- 
olics is  undoubtedly  growing  larger  each  year,  and  it  may 
eventually  become  so.  What  hope  then  is  there  in  the  future 
for  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
schools  ?  There  would  seem  to  be  every  hope.  Civic  virtue  is 
not  absolutely  dead  in  our  midst.  Deep  down  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  whether  Republican,  Democrat,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  Hebrew,  there  is  a  determination  that  the  schools  shall  be  for 
the  children  and  not  for  the  spoilsmen  ;  a  belief  that  the  meanest 
form  of  robbery  is  the  robbery  of  a  child  of  its  chance  for  an 
education ;  that  the  best  teacher  wherever  she  may  be  found  is 
none  too  good  for  Boston  children  ;  that  a  Boston  teacher,  altho 
entitled  to  i)reference.  is  so  only  when  she  proves  herself  to  be 
the  besi ;  and  that  i)artisanship  and  sectarianism  have  no  place 
in  school  matters.  It  is  upon  this  issue  and  in  this  spirit  that 
the  friends  of  the  schools  intend  to  continue  the  fight,  undis- 
mayed by  temporary  defeat,  and  with  every  hope  of  ultimate 

success. 

George  A.  O.  Ernst 

Boston,  Mass. 


II 

THE  EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBIT  AT   ST.   LOUIS 

An  exposition  to  be  successful  must  be  spectacular.  This  i» 
the  quality  that  attracts  the  people  and  it  is  only  when  the 
attendance  rolls  up  in  the  hundred  thousands  that  the  enterprise 
pays.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  the  original  purpose  of 
expositions,  which  was  instruction,  has  given  way  to  display 
for  commercial  ends  and  sensational  effects. 

At  Paris  in  iqcx)  the  educational  idea  again  prevailed  and  at 
^.  Louis  it  has  been  made  supreme.  Said  Mr.  Skiff,  in  an- 
address  outlining  the  enterprise  at  its  inception :  "  Modern- 
man  is  the  theme  of  the  St.  Louis  classification.  Its  grand  de- 
partments represent  what  man  has  accomplished  up  to  this  time 
with  his  faculties  and  the  natural  resources  at  his  command  in 
the  environment  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  Therefore,  we 
find  in  this  classification  that  education  is  given  the  leadingf^ 
position,  because  thru  education  man  enters  life's  activities." 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  thus  expressed  a  special  building^- 
was  erected  for  education,  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ex- 
positions that  the  chief  collective  activity  of  civilized  peoples- 
has  been  thus  honored.  The  site  chosen  was  a  commanding 
one  and  the  building,  tho  a  departure  from  classic  styles,  pre- 
served the  true  spirit  of  Corinthian  beauty.  It  had  been  planned 
in  advice  with  the  director  of  the  department,  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Rogers,  to  whose  practical  suggestions  were  largely  due  its- 
admirable  adaptations  to  its  specific  purpose  and  the  skillful  dis- 
position of  its  varied  material. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  divided  into  a  central  court 
surrounded  by  broad  corridors.  In  the  allotment  of  space  the 
north  corridor  was  assigned  to  our  State  and  city  exhibits,  the 
west  corridor  to  colleges  and  technical  schools,  the  east,  tc^ 
schools  for  special  classes,  the  south  corridor,  to  the  exhibits  of 
social  economy,  and  the  central  court,  to  American  universities- 
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and  the  exhibits  of  foreign  countries.  Thus  space  and  system 
combined  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  separate  installations; 
so  striking  indeed  were  many  of  these  that  it  was  difficult  tc^ 
fix  attention  upon  anything  else ;  even  experts  wandered  up  and 
down  in  the  mere  satisfaction  of  gazing  at  harmonious  out- 
lines and  coloring.  All  styles  of  installment  had  been  em- 
ployed, the  closed  pavilions  offering  broad  fac^ades  for  decora- 
tion, the  open  alcoves  marked  off  by  low  railings  or  slender 
■columns  with  free  access  for  light,  and  ingenious  combinations 
of  the  two  extremes.  Indeed,  the  first  and  most  lasting  im- 
pression made  by  this  department  was  that  of  the  art  of  display 
as  applied  to  the  exhibit  of  an  ideal  process. 

In  a  survey  of  the  varied  subjects  comprised  in  this  collec- 
tion, higher  education  comes  first  to  mind  possibly  because  of 
its  commanding  position  in  the  general  arrangement.  Enter- 
ing by  the  northwest  door  from  the  grand  Plaza,  one  came 
directly  upon  the  imposing  exhibit  of  the  Colleges  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  and  Experiment  Stations,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  a  Government  Board  and  with  tlie  aid  of 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $100,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  "  to  represent  those  features  of 
education  and  research  which  differentiate  "  the  colleges  named 
"  from  other  educational  and  scientific  institutions"  was  thoroly 
maintained.  It  was  arranged  in  two  great  sections,  i.  e., 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  each  subdivided  into  depart- 
ments. Centrally  located  in  the  exhibit  was  an  office  around 
which  were  grouped  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  which  represent  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  these  particular  colleges  and  stations. 

The  agricultural  exhibits  attracted  most  attention  and 
especially  those  relating  to  plant  production,  to  animal  industry, 
and  to  the  dairy  laboratory.  Naturally  also  popular  interest 
centered  in  the  simpler  problems  illustrated.  Tests  of  milk 
which  any  housekeeper  might  employ,  methods  of  soil  enrich- 
ment, proof  of  the  feeding  quality  of  animal  food,  the  retarding 
of  fruit  blossoms  by  spraying  the  trees,  these  and  a  hundred 
other  ingenious  processes  appealed  at  once  to  the  curiosity  and 
the  self-interest  of  the  multitude ;  at  the  same  time  they  illus- 
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trated  the  importance  of  research  and  the  practical  applications 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

This  exhibit  particularly  impressed  foreign  experts,  who,  if 
they  claimed  for  their  own  institutions  higher  development  in 
respect  to  agricultural  science,  admitted  that  they  had  much  to 
learn  from  us  as  to  the  means  of  diffusing  this  knowledge. 
They  were  astonished  also  at  the  growth  of  the  colleges  as  set 
forth  in  conspicuous  wall  charts.  Beginning  with  3  colleges- 
and  226  students  in  1865,  they  number  to-day  65  institutions 
with  28,000  students.  Their  property  valuation  is  about 
$71,000,000  and  their  annual  income  above  $10,000,000,  a  ten- 
fold increase  in  less  than  two  decades. 

The  sense  of  science  as  a  force  in  higher  education  was 
deepened  by  the  university  exhibits ;  especially  by  those  of  our 
own  country  and  of  Germany.  The  State  universities  of  the 
West  made  elaborate  display  of  their  equipments  for  laboratory 
research,  for  engineering,  for  industrial  chemistry,  and  in  a  few 
instances  gave  large  space  to  their  agricultural  work.  Har- 
vard, Chicago,  and  California  universities  by  their  exhibits  of 
celestial  photography  emphasized  the  most  imaginative  of  the 
sciences.  But  it  was  Germany — home  of  philosophy  and  clas- 
sical learning — that  expressed  most  completely  the  scientific 
aspect  of  modern  learning.  Peculiar  dignity  was  imparted  to 
the  exhibit  of  German  universities  and  higher  technical  schools 
by  the  Court  of  Honor  thru  which  it  was  approached.  Facing- 
the  entrance  to  the  Court  was  the  bust  of  the  Emperor,  and  vet 
repositories  on  the  walls,  works  contributed  by  the  German 
academies  of  science.  The  room  beyond  was  set  apart  for 
"  Excavations,"  which  formed  a  unique  feature  of  the  section. 
Here  were  shown  models  of  the  Roman  citadel,  Saalburg,  as 
reconstructed  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  photographs  of  the 
restored  temples  of  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus,  and,  on  the  wall, 
copies  of  five  Babylonian  flagstone  pictures  reproduced  in  all 
their  vivid  coloring.  These  objects  pertain  indeed  to  the 
"  humanities,"  but  they  illustrate  the  scientific  method  in  his- 
torical study. 

The  culminating  point  of  this  exhibit  was  reached  in  the 
rooms  assigned  to  medicine.     Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
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eminent  specialists,  this  exhibit  disclosed  the  full  significance  of 
science  both  as  principle  and  method.  Of  the  departments  into 
which  medical  science  has  been  resolved  five  had  been  chosen 
for  representation  and  grouped  around  a  central  hall  fitted  up- 
for  lectures  and  demonstrations ;  to  these  was  added  a  Roentgen 
cabinet  furnished  with  the  newest  apparatus.  In  the  several 
departments  were  shown  the  results  of  research  and  methods  of 
class  demonstration,  with  the  appliances,  instruments,  models, 
photographs,  and  cultures,  at  the  disposal  of  the. professors. 
The  only  other  exhibit  comparable  to  this  section  was  that  of 
Johns  Hopkins  medical  school,  which  illustrated  by  plates  and 
drawings  the  same  high  order  of  research.  The  latter  was- 
however  purely  scientific  in  character,  whereas  the  German 
exhibit  carried  one  into  the  classroom. 

Although  Science  and  its  handmaid  Technics  were  prom- 
inent in  the  German  section  of  higher  education  the  spirit  of 
ideal  culture  was  not  wanting.  It  found  visible  expression  in 
the  busts  of  eminent  men, — Goethe,  Kant,  Humboldt,  Momm- 
sen — and  in  beautiful  statues  like  tiiat  of  tiie  Athena  Lemnia 
which  adorned  the  University  room.  The  exhibit  included  also- 
elaborate  and  beautiful  views  of  buildings  and  equipments, 
representing  altogether  thirteen  universities  and  eleven  techni- 
cal colleges. 

The  three  features  f)f  the  German  exhibit  here  distinguished,, 
the  scientific,  the  educational,  and  aesthetic,  were  repeated  in  all 
the  university  sections.  It  was  the  excess  of  one  or  the  other 
that  gave  distinctive  character  to  each.  Thus  to  name  the 
principal  foreign  countries  represented,  Germany  had  the  best- 
balanced  exhibit ;  France  showed  only  views  and  the  published 
works  of  her  eminent  professors  and  savants,  while  Great 
Britain  by  a  series  of  exquisite  photographs  brought  vividly  to 
mind  the  beauty,  natural  and  architectural,  of  her  ancient  seats 
of  learning. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  which  presented  above 
twenty  higher  institutions  as  separate  units,  it  is  impossible  to 
name  even  the  many  striking  features.  The  complete  models 
of  site  and  buildings  presented  by  several  universities,  notably 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Washington  University,  and 
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the  University  of  New  York,  excited  universal  admiration. 
Harvard  showed  a  fine  model  of  its  students'  stadium  and,  on 
the  scientific  side,  a  remarkable  representation  of  intestinal 
■digestion  as  seen  under  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  a  case  of  the 
exquisite  Blaschka  glass  models  for  botanical  study ;  Columbia 
a  model  of  the  beautiful  new  library  building  with  the  majestic 
statue  of  Alma  Mater  in  the  foreground,  and  Yale  suggested 
the  highest  outcome  of  university  life  by  portraits  of  famous 
alumni.  For  aesthetic  effect,  pure  and  simple,  the  exhibits  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  Columbia  University  sur- 
passed all  their  sister  institutions,  while  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia excelled  in  photographic  representations.  The  trans- 
parent views  of  her  mining  school,  including  class,  laboratory, 
and  field  operations,  afiforded  the  highest  example  of  this  mode 
■of  exhibit  as  regards  technical  finish,  and  illumination. 

But  the  special  value  of  the  university  exhibits  was  in  the 
■conditions  they  illustrated  rather  than  in  their  actual  material. 
The  lavish  equipments  answer  to  the  expansion  of  knowledge 
and  man's  increased  control  over  the  forces  of  nature;  beauty 
■of  environment  and  of  architecture,  to  the  hunger  of  the  spirit  - 
for  ideal  things.  Lessons  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  be 
caught  by  the  mere  casual  observer,  while  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  selected  for  representation  brought  clearly  to  mind  the 
lines  of  recent  progress  in  matters  and  methods  of  university 
instruction. 

Impressive  however  as  were  the  exhibits  of  higher  education, 
the  great  surprise  of  the  Educational  building  was  the  magnifi- 
cent array  of  public  systems  of  education.  As  regards  aesthetic 
•effect  the  installations  surpassed  all  previous  efforts  of  the 
kind.  In  the  case  of  the  foreign  nations  the  decorative  treat- 
ment of  the  external  partitions  of  their  respective  sections  con- 
formed in  a  measure  to  the  national  type.  Thus  harmony  of 
color  and  graceful  designs  marked  the  fagade  of  the  French 
pavilion.  It  was  composed  of  alternating  panels  and  niches, 
the  whole  surface  finished  in  a  neutral  tent  that  harmonized  well 
with  the  decorative  elements.  Each  panel  showed  a  shield 
depending  from  a  lion's  mouth  and  bearing  on  the  blue  field  the 
-names  of  great  artists,  litterateurs,  or  scientists.     Around  the 
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shields  hung  in  long  sweeping  curves  a  design  of  grape  vines 
in  full  leaf  and  fruit.  Large  ornamental  vases  occupied  the 
niches,  and  the  apex  of  the  arched  entrance  bore  the  gilded 
tnonogram  of  the  Republic.  The  symmetrical  regularity  of 
this  beautiful  faqade  accorded  well  with  the  logical  structure 
■of  the  educational  system  which  it  inclosed,  a  system  thoroly 
•organized  and  classified  and  so  uniform  in  its  results  thruout 
the  country,  that  as  regards  the  schools  of  general  education, 
elementary  or  classical,  a  single  one  of  each  class  affords  a  fair 
representation  of  all.  Below  the  universities,  complexity  and 
variety  are  found  only  in  the  technical  schools  adapted  to  local 
•conditions.  The  latter,  which  are  under  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  occupied  one  side  of  the  French  pavilion 
and  the  schools  for  general  education  and  the  universities — 
all  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction — the  other.  Paris 
■exhibited  separately  in  the  same  pavilion  the  work  of  her 
celebrated  special  schools  (art  and  industrial),  and  also  munici- 
pal activities  relating  to  sanitation,  charities,  and  similar 
matters. 

The  space  assigned  to  Italy  was  bordered  by  a  plain  partition 
hung  with  beautiful  engravings  of  her  masterpieces  of  art,  an 
■eloquent  expression  of  undying  fame.  The  impress  of  the  age 
which  produced  them  is  still  seen  in  the  ordinary  art  work  of  the 
Italian  schools  and  of  those  of  all  other  nations  where  the  Latin 
influence  prevails. 

The  design  for  the  sculptured  and  pictorial  decorations  of  the 
German  section  were  drawn  from  school  life.  Especially 
noticeable  were  the  main  entrance  to  the  school  exhibit,  a  re- 
production of  the  portal  of  a  Berlin  schoolhouse ;  reliefs  on  the 
outer  wall  representing  groups  of  German  school  children,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  entrance  room  the  statue  of  a  female  figure 
6ymb(jlizing  education. 

As  a  rule  even  where  the  aesthetic  quality  was  not  marked  or 
was  even  altogether  wanting  the  installations  were  admirably 
planned;  in  this  respect,  indeed,  great  advance  has  been  made 
since  the  Chicago  Exposition  and  even  since  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  19QO.  Naturally,  where  the  system  of  education  is 
highly  centralized,  as  in  France  and  Japan,  the  task  of  organiz- 
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ing  an  exhibit  is  comparatively  easy;  the  difficulties  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  local  and  institutional  independence. 
Great  Britain,  which  represents  the  extreme  of  such  indepen- 
dence, presented  at  St.  Louis  for  the  first  time  a  well-organized 
exhibit  in  striking  contrast  to  the  confused  state  of  the  material 
shown  at  Paris.  The  result  was  effected  \vithout  obscuring 
either  the  freedom  of  institutions  or  of  local  administration 
thru  the  careful  selection  both  of  the  material  to  be  presented 
and  the  mode  of  display.  Only  typical  things  were  chosen,  for 
example,  the  art  work  of  schools  distinguished  for  success  in 
this  branch,  views  illustrating  the  characteristic  life  of  the  great 
endowed  schools,  or  the  work  of  institutions  like  the  London 
Polytechnics  adapted  to  special  conditions.  In  all,  the  aim  was 
to  show  essential  features  and  high  achievements. 

The  same  purpose  was  apparent  in  the  selection  of  students' 
work  in  the  Japanese  section,  but  here  the  selected  material  was 
supplemented  by  full  sets  of  programs,  curriculums,  and  ma- 
terial appliances  for  the  teacher's  use.  The  exhibit,  as  a  whole, 
possessed  many  remarkable  features  and  was  characterized  by 
the  perfect  finish  of  every  detail. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Germany  for  the  display  of  its  very 
composite  system  was  that  of  the  complete  presentation  of 
selected  types  of  schools  and  groups  of  schools,  city  and  coun- 
try, elementary,  secondary,  and  industrial.  The  exhibit  of  each 
type  was  arranged  in  a  separate  room  plainly  marked  by  a 
sign  giving  a  list  of  the  contents.  Many  of  the  rooms  were 
farther  distinguished  by  some  appropriate  work  of  art.  Thus 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  Queen  Louise  adorned  the  room  devoted 
to  high  schools  for  girls ;  a  bust  of  Melancthon,  the  room  de- 
voted to  the  material  for  religious  instruction ;  a  bust  of  Her- 
bart,  the  room  containing  the  most  important  recent  works  on 
education.  Thruout  this  extensive  exhibit,  from  which  noth- 
ing pertaining  to  school  activities  had  been  omitted,  there  was 
the  evident  intent  to  present  also,  symbolically,  the  historic  re- 
lation of  those  activities. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  Sweden  tho  limited  in  space  was 
one  of  the  best-planned  and  most  suggestive  in  the  entire  build- 
ing.    That  of  Belgium,  which  was  placed  in  the  State  building. 
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offered  among  other  impressive  lessons  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  exhibit  of  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  natural 
products  and  the  local  industries  pertaining  to  them.  The 
course  was  developed  from  grade  to  grade  on  the  concentric 
principle,  the  subject  selected  being  flax  and  its  treatment  in 
field  and  factory.  The  presentation  excited  great  interest  by 
reason  both  of  its  complete  illustration  of  an  educational  prin- 
ciple and  its  effective  display;  ranged  on  the  wall  in  a  series  of 
open  cases,  and  with  explanatory  charts  at  every  stage,  it  was 
easily  seen  and  readily  comprehended. 

The  separation  of  the  Belgian  exhibit  from  those  in  the 
Education  Building  was  partly  compensated  for  by  the  chance 
of  seeing  education  in  close  relation  with  other  forms  of  public 
effort  for  the  general  welfare.  Thus  indeed  was  realized  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  inscription  on  the  Palace  of  Education, 
namely,  "  Education  and  Social  Economy." 

The  exhibits  of  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  the  conflict  between 
mediaeval  ideas  and  those  of  the  present  age.  This  was  partic- 
ularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  of 
Cuba,  both  of  'which  exhibits  had  been  so  planned  as  to 
emphasize  progress  in  the  adoption  of  modern  ideas  and 
methods. 

Altogether  twenty-two  foreign  countries  were  represented 
in  the  educational  department.  Our  brief  survey  of  their 
principal  exhibits  indicates  the  success  of  the  endeavor  to  make 
the  collection  international  not  only  as  regards  the  number  of 
nations  included  but  the  forceful  presentation  of  distinctive 
features  of  their  systems.  To  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
these  features,  explanatory  literature,  historic  and  descriptive, 
was  lavishly  supplied  and  in  many  cases — notably  in  that  of 
Sweden,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  Germany — with  duplicates  of 
the  originals  in  the  English  language. 

The  school  exhibits  of  our  own  country  represented  thirty- 
one  States,  three  Territories,  and  five  cities,  having  separate  in- 
stallment. Of  this  number,  five,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
State  and  City,  Missouri,  and  St.  Louis,  may  be  taken  as  the 
highest  types.     Each  illustrated  a  distinct  principle  of  arrange- 
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ment  carried  out  with  lavish  expenditure  of  money  and  direc- 
tive ability. 

The  controlling  principle  of  the  Massuchusetts  exhibit  was 
that  of  an  educational  ideal  expressed  in  the  practical  work  of 
schools.  To  prevent  the  ideal  being  lost  in  endless  duplica- 
tions, the  endeavor  had  been  made  to  secure  the  complete  rep- 
resentation of  each  branch  of  the  course  of  study,  as  carried 
out  in  some  one  or  two  cities.  The  material  was  presented 
in  three  forms :  in  wall  cabinets  were  displayed  select  examples 
of  written  work  from  the  successive  grades  up  to  and  including 
the  high  schools,  the  collection  in  each  cabinet  being  clearly 
indicated  by  an  explanatory  chart ;  below  the  cabinets,  extended 
glass  cases  filled  with  additional  work  often  of  a  special  char- 
acter, and  in  closets  beneath  were  placed  bound  volumes  pre- 
senting the  entire  work  of  successive  classes  in  the  subject  of 
the  group.  The  wall  space  immediately  above  the  winged 
cabinets  was  reserved  for  manual  work  arranged  also  to  show 
the  development  of  the  subject  from  grade  to  grade.  Photo- 
graphs of  classes  at  work,  gymnastic  drills,  etc.,  gave  living 
interest  to  the  program,  while  on  the  upper  wall  spaces  were 
exhibited  large  photographs  of  model  school  buildings.  By 
this  general  arrangement  it  was  possible  for  one  to  take  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  entire  operations  of  the  schools  or  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  some  particular  subject. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  the  ten  State  normal  schools,  which 
was  placed  in  central  cabinets,  followed  the  plan  of  presenting 
the  ideal  of  professional  training  without  duplicating  details. 
Other  exhibits  in  the  collection  were  those  of  the  evening 
schools  of  Lowell,  selected  as  typical,  of  the  Trade  School  of 
Springfield,  of  the  Schoolship  Enterprise,  and  a  select  ex- 
hibit from  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
view  of  the  State  system  was  completed  by  a  concise  presenta- 
tion of  the  administrative  features  and  very  full  statistical 
charts. 

The  exhibit  of  the  city  Boston,  which  occupied  a  separate 
alcove  within  the  same  inclosure  as  the  State  exhibit,  excited 
the  admiration  of  educators  from  every  part  of  the  w^orld.  The 
mode  of  exhibit  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  State, 
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every  branch  of  the  curriculum  being  fully  represented  by  the 
regular  work  of  the  pupils  in  bound  volumes  and  by  typical 
specimens  in  the  winged  cabinets.  The  value  of  the  presenta- 
tion was  greatly  increased  by  an  accompanying  view  of  the 
whole  school  program,  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  absolute 
number  of  hours  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  entire  time 
given  to  each  subject  daily,  annually,  and  thruout  the  course. 
Among  special  features  indicating  the  liberal  policy  of  the  city 
was  the  work  of  the  industrial  centers  and  vacation  schools 
maintained  at  public  expense. 

The  pavilion  inclosing  this  admirable  exhibit  was  a  model 
of  noble  simplicity.  The  ground  tint  of  olive  green  gave  effect 
to  the  beautiful  colored  designs  from  the  technical  schools  which 
adorned  the  external  panels.  The  frieze  bore  the  names  of 
the  principal  towns,  indicating  their  independence  in  school 
affairs,  while  the  beautiful  seal  of  the  State  on  medallions 
between  the  names,  preserved  the  sense  of  their  common  rela- 
tion. The  projecting  base  of  the  frieze  formed  the  support  for 
busts  of  eminent  men,  statesmen,  poets,  and  philosophers  identi- 
fied with  the  Commonwealth.  One  wall  displayed  a  unique 
map  indicating  by  pictures  of  the  buildings  the  location  of  three 
hundred  public  libraries  in  the  State  and  the  panels  on  either 
side  of  the  main  entrance  were  inscribed  with  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  principal  laws  pertaining  to  the  public  school 
system.  Just  within  the  door  stood  a  commanding  statue  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  father  of  the  system.  Nothing  was  in 
excess,  nothing  superfluous;  every  detail  contributed  to  the 
complete  harmony. 

The  exhibits  of  New  York,  State  and  City,  which  occupied 
adjoining  booths  in  a  continuous  inclosure,  represented  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit.  The  aim  in  the 
Empire  State  was  to  present  the  whole  educational  provision, 
public  and  private,  with  complete  fullness  of  detail.  The  re- 
sult for  both  State  and  City  was  a  wealth  of  material  requiring 
great  skill  for  its  systematic  display.  The  arrangement  of  the 
exhibit  followed  the  French  classification,  in  three  groups, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher.  The  elementary  was  again 
subdivided  by  school  grades — assigned  singly  or  by  groups  of 
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two  and  three  to  separate  alcoves.  Thus  all  the  kindergarten 
work  was  found  together  and  so  on  through  the  eight  succeed- 
ing grades.  It  was  noticeable  also  in  the  State  alcoves  that 
each  city  was  assigned  its  own  place,  cities  and  villages  being 
grouped  according  to  population.  Minute  explanations  ac- 
companied every  section  so  that  teachers  could  readily  examine 
the  work  of  their  special  interest  with  full  understanding  of 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced.  The  high  school 
work  was  arranged  by  subjects  following  the  plan  of  depart- 
mental teaching. 

Striking  features  of  the  State  exhibit  were  a  model  of  the 
new  State  Normal  School  at  Fredonia,  made  by  the  students  of 
the  manual  training  and  art  departments,  and  a  series  of  graphic 
charts  comparing  the  educational  operations  of  New  York  with 
those  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Among  other  items  it 
was  shown  that  the  State  with  a  population  one-tenth  that  of 
the  entire  country  bears  nearly  one-sixth  the  total  public  school 
expenditures,  the  relative  proportion  in  1903  being  exactly 
$41,418,095  on  a  total  of  $235,208,465.  The  spirit  of  this 
composite  collection  was  typified  in  the  map  which  hung  on 
the  outside  wall,  indicating  the  location  of  every  institution  of 
learning  in  the  State,  the  material  used  in  its  construction  and 
its  seating  capacity. 

The  exhibit  of  New  York  City  continued  the  impression  of 
abundant  material  and  admirable  system.  The  most  novel 
features  were  those  relating  to  measures  for  adapting  the  public 
school  system  to  the  varied  conditions  of  an  immense  popula- 
tion, for  extending  its  activities  beyond  the  limited  school  period 
and  turning  it  to  the  service  of  the  adult  masses.  To  this 
extension  work  belonged  photographs  illustrating  methods  of 
physical  training  applied  to  weaklings,  the  cabinet  pertaining 
to  the  free  lecture  system,  the  collective  exhibit  of  vacation 
and  evening  schools  and  the  views  of  recreation  centers  show- 
ing industrial  and  social  features.  Comparison  was  naturally 
suggested  with  the  similar  though  less  extensive  collections  in 
the  exhibits  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  which  emphasized  the  ele- 
ments of  intellectual  training  for  adults,  and  with  the  ex- 
Lhibits  of  the  London  Polytechnics,  which,  like  the  extension 
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work  of  New  York  City,  place  great  stress  on  the  social 
features. 

The  external  side  of  the  City  booth  was  utilized  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  Woman's  School  of  Design,  a  private  enterprise 
conducted  in  a  philanthropic  spirit.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
a  remarkable  collection  of  original  designs  which  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  were  purchased  by  manufacturing  firms  as  they 
stood  on  the  wall. 

The  signal  lesson  of  the  entire  exhibit  was  that  of  great 
municipal  problems  and  their  possible  solutions. 

The  exhibits  of  Missouri  and  of  St.  Louis,  altho  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  broad  aisle,  can  hardly  be  considered  apart,  as  they 
followed  the  same  general  plan  of  arrangement  and  decorative 
treatment. 

In  both  equal  emphasis  was  placed  upon  results  and  proc- 
esses; the  former  were  shown  by  the  work  of  pupils  in  lavish 
profusion,  the  latter  by  every  available  device  of  art,  visual  and 
audible.  The  written  exercises  and  drawings  from  each  grade 
of  schools  were  assigned  to  a  separate  alcove,  typical  exercises 
being  placed  in  winged  cabinets  along  the  wall,  and  the  entire 
work  of  classes  in  bound  volumes  beneath.  No  effort  had  been 
spared  to  render  every  detail  intelligible.  The  conditions  under 
which  each  volume  and  separate  exercise  had  been  prepared, 
were  explicitly  stated,  the  length  of  time  the  subject  had  been 
studied,  and  the  time  allowed  to  it  thruout  the  course.  So  care- 
fully was  the  labeling  carried  out  in  the  State  section  that  the 
work  of  any  one  of  the  200,000  contributing  pupils  could  be 
readily  located.  In  this  section  also  hundreds  of  pictures  in 
crayon,  ink,  water-colors,  and  oil,  showing  school  buildings, 
playgrounds,  groups  of  pupils,  etc.,  adorned  the  walls,  while 
moving  pictures  and  photographs  animated  the  scene. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  the  magnificent  effect  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  spectacular 
and  yet  essentially  instructive.  The  illuminated  Christmas  tree 
in  the  kindergarten  section,  the  ingenious  constructive  work 
from  the  grades,  the  moving  pictures  of  school  scenes,  the  por- 
traits of  distinguished  educators,  the  paintings,  engravings,  and 
casts   loaned  by  various   schools,   the  remarkable  display  of 
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special  lines  of  work  and  illustrative  devices,  and  the  living 
exhibit  of  a  veritable  classroom,  with  daily  exercises,  attracted 
delighted  throngg,  but  each  feature  was  also  full  of  suggestioa 
to  the  professional  visitor.  From  the  aesthetic  standpoint  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  unique  section  was  the  faqade  so- 
constructed  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  interior  exhibit 
while  giving  character  to  the  external  view.  It  consisted  of  six- 
teen square  hollow  columns  connected  by  arches  in  the  style  of  a 
Roman  triumphal  arch.  On  the  alcove  side,  the  columns  framed 
illuminated  photographs  showing,  in  orderly  sequence,  typical 
school  exercises.  On  the  aisle  side,  they  were  paneled  with  a 
series  of  sixteen  transparent  paintings  representing  a  history  of 
education.  The  choice  of  subjects, — which  included  scenes  fron> 
primitive  life,  from  classic,  mediaeval,  and  modern  history, — the 
composition,  costuming,  and  painting,  were  all  the  work  of  ai> 
\rt  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School,  the  personnel  of  the 
groups  having  been  selected  by  her  from  teachers  and  pupils  in- 
the  schools.  The  medallion  portraits  of  children  and  youth  in- 
the  spandrels  above,  and  the  illumined  transparencies  in  the 
facing  columns  inclosing  the  State  section,  heightened  the 
effect  of  this  brilliant  series.  It  was,  indeed,  as  expressed  by 
one  of  the  foreign  jurors,  the  mission  of  St.  Louis  to  excite 
popular  enthusiasm  and  gratify  critical  taste  at  one  stroke;  in- 
other  words,  to  attain  the  ideal  end  of  an  exposition. 

The  exhibits  here  dwelt  upon  have  been  selected  because  they 
represent  characteristic  types.  They  do  not,  however,  exhaust 
the  striking  features  of  the  vast  collection.  The  Pennsylvania 
section  made  a  fine  impression  with  its  massive  columns  and 
panels  of  polished  wood;  California,  with  its  fagade  of  the 
native  red-wood;  and  Minnesota,  by  its  air  of  elegant  refine- 
ment. Indiana  charmed  the  eye  by  a  simple  harmony  between- 
the  framing  woodwork  of  its  cabinets  and  the  tinted  paper  that 
lined  the  glass  doors,  and  Denver  gave  a  rich  note  of  color  by- 
its  tissue-paper  art  windows,  original  both  in  design  and 
material.  This  general  aspiration  toward  the  beautiful  must  be 
taken  as  one  of  the  most  significant  lessons  of  the  exposition, 
a  sign  of  spiritual  forces  working  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
people. 
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There  were  exhibits  also  which  with  no  attempt  at  aesthetic 
effects  made  lasting  impressions  by  their  system.  This  was 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  Kansas,  which  presented  at  a. 
glance  the  most  important  features  of  an  educational  system  in 
an  agricultural  State.  The  limited  space  occupied  by  the 
exhibit  was  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  narrow  aisle.  To 
one  section  was  assigned  higher  education :  subdivided  into 
University,  county  high  schools,  and  normal  schools,  each  oc- 
cupying a  separate  alcove;  to  the  other  section,  elementary 
education,  comprised  also  in  three  alcoves  allotted  respectively 
to  city  schools,  rural  schools,  and  manual  training.  The  very 
complete  statistics  of  the  system  were  arranged  in  a  sort  of 
frieze  running  around  the  whole  booth ;  the  aisle  partitions 
gave  wall  space  for  maps,  drawings,  etc.  The  striking  feature 
of  the  exhibit  was  the  alcove  devoted  to  county  high  schools,  a 
provision  in  which  Kansas  has  led  the  West.  The  work  of  the 
schools,  statistics  showing  their  increase  and  the  text  of  the  law 
for  their  establishment,  made  up  the  contents  of  the  alcove,  with 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  James  H.  Canfield,  author  of  the  law,  in  a 
commanding  position. 

The  exhibit  of  Louisiana,  which  comprised  in  a  single  booth 
the  most  dissimilar  elements,  public  schools,  parochial,  and' 
private  schools,  separate  schools  for  the  colored  race,  colleges 
and  universities,  was  saved  from  hopeless  confusion  by  the  most 
careful  organization.  Tlie  feature  of  the  public  school  section 
was  the  exhibit  of  tlie  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  compared 
favorably  with  that  of  northern  cities,  especially  in  the  mode  of 
displaying  pupils'  work  and  in  the  ingenious  use  of  illustrative 
material. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  lessons  of  the  St.  Louis  exhibits 
were  for  the  most  part  repetitions  of  old  lessons  on  a  grander 
scale  and  in  more  varied  forms,  but  in  respect  to  one  particular, 
they  made  many  revelations.  Educational  provision  in  rural 
communities  for  the  first  time  assumed  in  this  exposition  the 
importance  of  a  separate  problem.  It  was  presented  under  a 
variety  of  forms  and  with  many  suggestions  as  to  its  proper 
solution.  State  after  State  gave  prominence  to  the  subject  in- 
special  or  collective  exhibits  set  forth  in  an  effective  manner. 
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Minnesota  presented  a  typical  village  school  and  a  collective 
exhibit  of  rural  schools;  Illinois  a  collective  exhibit  from 
twenty-three  counties,  including  the  best  type  of  a  one-room 
school  building  to  be  found  in  the  State ;  Pennsylvania,  a  collec- 
tive exhibit  from  every  township  in  Indiana  county :  and  Okla- 
homa, work  from  the  whole  body  of  her  rural  schools,  with  a 
map  showing  the  exact  location  of  each. 

Among  many  evidences  of  efforts  for  improving  rural 
schools  in  the  interests  of  agricultural  communities,  were  the 
unified  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools,  as  shown  by 
North  Dakota ;  the  organization  of  teachers'  reading  circles,  as 
in  Indiana  and  South  Dakota;  the  use  of  native  material  in 
school  work,  illustrated  by  interesting  exhibits  from  Miss- 
issippi, Utah,  and  New  Mexico;  the  general  introduction  of 
drawing  and  manual  training,  as  in  village  schools  of  Iowa 
and  Indiana,  and  the  beginning  of  continuation  schools  for 
adults  in  rural  regions  as  shown  by  Wisconsin. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  perfectly  organized  exhibit  of 
the  rural  schools  of  a  State  was  made  by  Indiana.  It  included 
the  evolution  of  the  consolidation  county  school  represented  by 
means  of  photographs  and  statistical  charts.  The  former  set 
in  striking  contrast  the  old  conditions  and  the  new,  the  latter 
proved  that  the  gain  in  all  elements  of  efficiency  had  been  ac- 
companied by  a  saving  in  public  expenditure. 

This  running  commentary  on  the  Education  Department  of 
the  great  Exposition  has  been  limited  to  the  exhibition  features 
and  the  general  trend  of  effort  which  they  illustrate.  Space 
forbids  more  than  a  reference  to  the  pedagogic  problems  which 
it  forced  upon  attention.  Critical  observers  were  struck  with 
the  remarkable  similiarity  in  the  methods  of  the  public  schools 
thruout  our  country.  But  the  net  result  in  any  State  seemed 
in  large  measure  proportioned  to  the  resources  at  command. 
Hence  the  serious  import  of  the  wide  divergences  in  this  respect 
revealed  by  comparative  statistics.  While,  however,  there  are 
many  influences  working  toward  unity  of  method  on  certain 
lines,  the  dissimilarity  in  others  is  equally  marked.  Manual 
Training  shows,  for  example,  progress  in  three  different  direc- 
tions.    The  St.  Louis  ]\Ianual   Training  Schools  follow  the 
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French  method  of  analysis  and  repetition  of  fundamental 
exercises.  The  St.  Paul  Manual  Training  School  places 
emphasis  on  construction  from  the  beginning,  while  the  Stout 
Manual  Training  School  (Menomonie)  follows  the  Swedish 
idea  of  strict  attention  to  pedagogic  form  and  adaptation. 
Deeper  still  are  the  differences  in  the  systems  of  art  training, 
especially  as  seen  from  the  international  standpoint.  France 
holds  to  classic  styles,  and  England  shows  the  subtle  influence  of 
ritualistic  and  heraldic  emblems.  Germany  of  all  foreign 
countries  has  departed  farthest  from  conventional  models  and 
turned  to  nature  with  splendid  results.  The  same  movement  in 
our  own  country  is  rapidly  freeing  our  schools  from  the  cramp 
of  imitation. 

The  exhibits  also  brought  distinctly  to  view  the  conditions  of 
secondary  education  as  it  is  developed  in  different  countries,  and 
emphasized  the  need  of  some  international  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  limits  of  this  department  if  nations  are,  at  this 
point,  to  profit  each  by  the  experience  of  all  others.  Such 
agreement,  moreover,  is  indispensable  before  the  estimate  of 
international  juries  can  carry  conviction  or  stimulate  to  large 
endeavors. 

It  were  indeed  easy  to  suggest  a  dozen  lines  along  which 
select  exhibits  could  have  been  made  from  this  whole  vast 
collection  for  the  study  of  particular  principles  and  processes 
in  their  historic  and  social  bearings. 

As  an  object  lesson  in  methods  of  display  the  exhibit 
here  considered  surpassed  all  former  efforts  of  tlie  kind.  In 
its  varied  collections  two  media  of  expression  proved  most  ef- 
fective, namely,  pliotographs  and  statistical  charts.  The  for- 
mer not  only  please  the  eye.  but  they  fix,  in  living  form,  subtle 
suggestions  of  mental  processes  to  which  words  seldom  give 
utterance.  Statistics,  on  the  contrary,  seize  and  correlate  the 
salient  facts  of  a  historic  mo\ement  or  of  a  national  condition 
as  reflected  in  its  chief  social  activity.  They  use,  moreover,  a 
universal  language  by  means  of  which  a  nation  like  Japan — 
newly  arrived  among  World  Powers — escapes  the  limitation  of 
an  unknown  tongue  and  makes  intelligible  to  them  the  story  of 
her  ascent. 
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In  regard  to  completeness  and  graphic  presentation  it  would 
be  difficult  to  choose  examples  from  exhibits  so  rich  in  this 
particular  form  of  expression.  It  was,  however,  recognized 
that  our  own  country  had  a  remarkable  advantage  in  the  high 
degree  of  uniformity  that  marked  the  statistical  methods  of  in- 
dependent States  and  cities.  The  result  was  justly  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  whose  statistical  sur- 
vey of  education  in  the  United  States  formed  the  principal 
feature  of  its  exhibit  in  the  Government  Building.  The  reason 
for  such  location  is  obvious;  but  the  regret  was  general  that 
this  series  of  charts,  the  impressive  presentation  of  a  nation's 
progress  on  every  line  of  educational  effort,  could  not  have  been 
duplicated  to  crown  and  complete  our  exhibit  in  the  Education 

Palace. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

THE  COLLEGE' 

The  best  approach  to  a  definition  of  the  college  is  by  closing 
in  upon  it  from  the  two  sides  of  the  institutions  between  which 
it  stands :  the  school  and  the  university.  And  as  in  the 
mariner's  compass  not  only  is  there  a  north-east  between  north 
and  east,  but  several  intervening  points ;  so  we  shall  find  between 
the  school  and  the  college,  a  school-college;  and  between  the 
university  and  the  college  a  university-college,  which  for  our 
more  accurate  purposes  we  shall  have  to  take  into  account. 
Before  defining  the  college  let  us  define  in  order  the  school,  the 
university,  the  school-college,  and  the  university-college. 

The  school  imposes  the  symbols  of  communication,  together 
with  the  rudiments  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  on  the  more 
or  less  unwilling  child.  I  know  the  words  "impose"  and  "  un- 
willing "  sound  hard  and  harsh,  and  will  evoke  a  protest  from 
the  advocates  of  the  sugar-coated  education.  But  with  all  due 
respect  for  what  kindergarten  devices,  child-study,  and  ped- 
agogical pre-digestion  can  do  to  make  learning  attractive,  the 
school  must  be  essentially  a  grind  on  facts  and  principles  the 
full  significance  of  which  the  child  cannot  appreciate,  and  which 
consequently  must  appear  hard,  dry,  and  dull.  The  world  is 
so  big  and  complex,  the  mind  of  tiie  child  is  so  small  and  simple, 
that  the  process  of  the  application  of  the  one  to  the  other  can 
scarcely  be  effective  without  considerable  pain.  Consequently, 
in  the  school  there  must  be  rigid  discipline,  judicious  appeal  to 
extraneous  motives,  and  a  firm  background  of  unquestioned 
authority.  I  appreciate  most  highly  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  ways  above  referred  to  in  the  direction  of  mollifying  this 
discipline.     But  in  a  brief  definition  of  a  great  institution,  the 

'  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  .Science,  Department 
"93,  Section  C  (The  College),  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  September  19-24,  1904. 
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essential,  not  the  accidental,  elements — the  enduring  features, 
not  the  latest  phases  of  it — must  be  emphasized. 

The  university,  including  in  that  comprehensive  term 
graduate,  professional,  and  technical  training,  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  school.  The  school  brings  together  the  large 
world  and  the  child's  small  mind ;  involving  the  pain  of  mental 
stretching  to  take  in  materials  of  which  there  is  no  conscious 
want.  The  university  presupposes  the  enlarged  mind,  which 
it  applies  to  some  small  section  of  truth,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
architecture,  engineering,  dentistry,  forestry,  Latin,  history, 
astronomy,  or  chemistry.  This,  too,  is  a  somewhat  painful 
process;  but  its  pains  are  of  the  opposite  nature;  due  to  con- 
fining the  enlarged  mind,  full  of  varied  human  interests,, 
to  the  minute  details  of  'a  narrow  specialty.  Of  discipline 
the  university  has  practically  nothing.  It  requires  only  intel- 
lectual results.  Such  moral  and  spiritual  influences  as  it 
affords  are  offered  as  opportunities  rather  than  imposed  as  re- 
quirements. Its  atmosphere  is  absolutely  free.  Its  pro- 
fessors are  specialists.  Its  students  are  supposed  to  be 
men. 

Having  briefly  defined  the  two  institutions  on  either  side,  it 
might  seem  the  proper  time  to  present  the  definition  of  the  col- 
lege. But  on  both  sides  intermediary  types  have  been  evolved; 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  college  proper ; 
— the  school-college,  and  the  university-college. 

The  school-college  admits  its  students  poorly  prepared,  and 
gives  them  in  the  school-college  the  work  they  ought  to  have 
done  in  the  school.  Its  professors  are  schoolmasters,  teaching 
several  subjects,  mainly  by  the  school  method  of  recitation 
from  the  book  or  repetition  of  dictated  lectures.  Laboratory 
work  is  confined  chiefly  to  prearranged  illustrative  material. 
The  conduct  of  the  students  is  minutely  supervised  by  the 
faculty.  Little  or  nothing  inside  or  outside  of  the  recitation 
rooms  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  the  students.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  so-called  colleges  of  the  United  States  are  of 
this  school-college  type.  They  are  inexpensive;  and  curiously 
enough  the  less  endowment  they  have,  the  less  it  costs  to  at- 
tend them.     Their  graduates,  unless  by  virtue  of  native  wit^ 
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hardly  have  the  breadth  and  initiative  necessary  for  leadership 
in  commercial,  professional,  and  public  life. 

By  the  university-college,  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  one 
connected  with  a  university.  A  college  connected  with  a  uni- 
versity may  be  a  real  college,  and  a  university-college  may  be 
connected  with  no  university.  Its  distinctive  mark  is  the  appli- 
cation to  immature  students  of  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  which  are  adapted  only  to  the  mature.  Its  instruction 
is  given  in  large  lecture  courses,  with  little  or  no  personal 
interest  in  his  students  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  or  required 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  hearer.  This  personal  contact  is 
sometimes  supplied  vicariously  in  the  person  of  a  graduate 
student,  or  recently  fledged  doctor  of  philosophy,  who  quizzes 
fractions  of  the  mass  at  stated  intervals.  The  information  im- 
parted is  the  best  and  most  advanced.  The  fame  of  the  lec- 
turers is  unsurpassed.  But  the  appropriation  of  the  material 
presented  is  largely  optional.  As  the  personal  element  in 
teaching  is  largely  vicarious,  learning  in  turn  tends  to  become 
vicarious  also.  Printed  notes,  expert  coaches,  improvised 
"  seminars,"  reduce  to  comparati\ely  few  hours  the  labor  of 
those  who  register  themselves  as  students.  Affording  splendid 
and  unequaled  opportunities  for  the  earnest  and  studious  few, 
these  university-colleges  afford  the  wealthy  idler  the  elegant 
leisure  that  he  craves. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  students  in  a  university-col- 
lege, even  athletics  becomes  likewise  vicarious ;  the  exertions 
of  the  elegant  idler  in  this  direction  being  confined  mainly  to 
the  lungs  and  the  pocketbook.  In  so  vast  a  body  the  oppor- 
tunity for  social  leadership  and  prominence  in  college  affairs 
is  confined  to  the  exceptional  few ;  impossible  for  the  average 
many.  The  average  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  soon  drifts  into 
the  irresponsibility  of  an  unnoticed  unit  in  the  preponderating 
mass.  Discipline  in  the  university-college  becomes  practically 
limited  to  the  requirement  that  the  student  shall  exercise  suf- 
ficient control  over  his  animal  and  social  instincts  to  maintain 
intense  intellectual  activity  for  two  periods  of  two  or  three 
weeks  in  each  college  year. 

By  thus  closing  in  upon  the  college  from  both  sides,  and 
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xnarking  ofif  the  institutions  which  come  so  close  to  it  that 
they  are  often  confounded  with  it,  we  have  made  the  definition 
•of  the  real  college  comparatively  easy.  We  are  now  ready  to 
■<iescribe  its  characteristic  marks. 

It  requires  as  a  condition  of  admission  that  the  work  of  the 
•school  shall  have  been  thoroly  done.  Either  by  examina- 
tion before  entering,  or  by  elimination  at  the  first  opportunity 
afterward,  it  strictly  limits  its  students  to  those  who  have  had 
a  thoro  school  training.  It  does  this  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  college  education  to  an  untrained  mind. 
It  is  even  more  essential  that  a  student  shall  have  done  hard 
■work  before  coming  to  college,  than  that  he  shall  do  hard  work 
while  in  college.  The  previously  trained  mind  can  get  a 
•great  deal  out  of  college  with  comparatively  little  work.  The 
mind  that  has  not  been  previously  well  trained  can  get  very 
little  out  of  college  even  by  hard  work.  This  may  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  school  man,  and  foolishness  to  the  uni- 
versity man ;  but  the  college  man  knows  that  in  spite  of  these 
•criticisms  from  below  and  from  above,  an  amount  of  leisure 
•can  be  well  afforded  in  college,  which  would  be  fatal  in  either 
academy  or  university.  In  order  to  be  profitable,  however,  it 
must  be  the  leisure  of  a  mind  previously  subjected  to  prolonged 
and  thoro  discipline. 

The  method  of  teaching  in  the  college  is  on  the  whole  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  either  school  or  university.  In  the  school 
the  abstract  facts  and  principles,  as  laid  down  in  approved 
and  authoritative  books,  are  transmitted  by  the  teacher  to  the 
■student.  The  individual  reconstruction  of  those  principles 
and  facts  in  the  mind  of  teacher  and  student,  tho  important, 
is  relatively  less  essential.  If  by  gift  of  genius  you  get  this 
-element  of  individuality  in  either  teacher  or  student,  you  are 
profoundly  grateful ;  but  the  school  can,  and  in  a  vast  majority 
■of  cases  must,  get  on  without  the  interpreting  individuality  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  reconstructive  unification  of  the  student. 
I  am  speaking  not  of  ideals,  but  of  facts. 

Now  there  is  room  for  the  schoolmaster  in  the  college,  but 
his  sphere  is  very  limited.  In  formal  studies  like  mathematics, 
and  the  elements  of  such  languages  as  have  not  been  previously 
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acquired,  every  college  ought  to  have  two  or  three  thoro  drill- 
masters  on  its  faculty.  There  is  nothing  about  a  college 
atmosphere  that  can  make?  analytical  geometry  easy,  or  tiie 
irregular  French  verb  fascinating,  or  German  prose  sentences 
intelligible  without  grammar.  Such  school  work  as  our  re- 
<[uirements  for  admission  permitted  to  be  postponed  until  after 
admission  to  college,  must  be  done  there  in  the  hard,  exacting 
school  way. 

In  the  university  it  is  the  individuality  of  the  student  that 
•counts.  Not  the  facts  in  the  text-book;  not  the  insight  and 
interpretation  of  the  professor;  but  tlie  initiative  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  is  what  the  university  is  after.  The  college  in 
the  more  advanced  courses  must  introduce  also  a  moderate 
■degree  of  this  university  element.  Most  of  our  colleges,  by 
the  group  system  or  by  the  requirement  of  major  and  minor 
subjects  as  a  condition  of  taking  tlie  bachelor's  degree,  insist 
that  something  like  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  a  student's  courses 
shall  lead  up  to  and  culminate  in  such  comparatively  inde- 
pendent work.  In  this  way  we  give  every  college  student  a 
taste  of  real  scholarly  work;  and  discover  the  comparatively 
few  who  are  fitted  to  prosecute  it  to  advantage  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  college  professor,  the  type  to  wliich  the  majority  of 
the  college  faculty  should  belong,  is  \ery  difYerent  from  either 
the  schoolmaster  or  the  university  specialist.  He  is  a  man 
who  grasps  his  subject  as  a  whole ;  deals  with  each  aspect  of 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  whole;  is  able  to  make  the  subject  as 
a  whole  unfold  from  day  to  day,  and  grow  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  into  the  same  splendid  proportions  that  it  has  assumed 
in  his  own ;  and  who  can  put  it  to  the  test  of  practical  applica- 
tion in  matters  of  current  interest.  If  he  is  a  chemist,  he  is 
able  to  give  expert  testimony  in  court.  If  a  geologist,  he  is 
able  to  take  part  in  government  surveys,  or  lead  in  exploration. 
If  an  economist,  he  is  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  troubles.  If  a  historian  or  professor  of  govern- 
ment, he  must  be  able  to  bring  ancient  precedent  and  remote 
«xperience  to  bear  on  current  complications.  If  a  professor  of 
the  classics,  he  must  love  the  masters  of  English  prose  and  verse 
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all  the  better  for  his  familiarity  with  the  ancient  models;  and 
show  how  much  more  the  modern  things  mean  when  thrown  on 
the  ancient  background.     College  students  despise  a  professor 
who  is  so  lost  in  his  subject  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  it;  prove 
its  worth  by  some  concrete  application;  and  make  life  as  a  whole 
the  larger  and  richer  by  the  contribution  he  makes  from  his- 
special  department.     He  must  be  human;  intensely  interested 
in  individuals;  eager  to  see  his  favorite  authors,  his  beloved 
pursuits  kindle  into  enthusiasm  the  minds  he  introduces  to- 
them.     The  college  professor  must  know  his  subject;  he  must 
be  a  competent  investigator  in  it,  and  a  thoro  master  of  it. 
If  as  a  badge  of  such  mastery  and  aptitude  for  investigation- 
he  has  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  all  the  better.     But  this  is  not 
essential.     He  must  know  men,  and  the  large  movements  and 
interests  of  the  world  outside.     He  must  present  his  subject^ 
lit  up  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  personality;  an  enthu- 
siasm so  contagious  that  the  students  cannot  help  catching  it 
from  him,  and  regarding  his  subject  for  the  time  being  as- 
the  most  compelling  interest  in  life.    He  must  be  genial ;  meet- 
ing  students   in   informal,    friendly   ways   outside  of   lecture 
rooms,  either  in  general  social  intercourse,  or  in  little  clubs 
for  the  prosecution  of  interests  related  to  his  subject.     He 
must  have  high  standards  of  personal  character  and  conduct, 
and  broad  charity  for  those  who  fall  below  them.    In  short,  he 
must  be  first  of  all  a  man  whom  young  men  would  respect, 
admire,  and  imitate,  and  love :  and  then  in  addition  he  must 
know  the  subject  he  ]irofesses  in  the  broad,  vital,  practical,  con- 
tagious way  described  above. 

The  course  of  study  in  a  college  covers  in  a  broad  way  the 
main  departments  of  language  and  literature,  science  and  art, 
history,  economics,  and  philosophy.  At  least  four  languages- 
besides  English :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German ;  mathe- 
matics ;  at  least  four  sciences :  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
geology  or  astronomy ;  history  both  ancient  and  modem,  both 
American  and  European;  both  orthodox  economic  theory  and 
current  economic  heresy,  together  with  special  study  of  such  sub- 
jects as  banking,  taxation,  transportation,  trust  and  labor  prob- 
lems ;  the  principles  and  problems  of  government,  both  na- 
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tional  and  municipal ;  literature  studied  as  literature  and 
not  merely  the  corpse  of  it,  in  the  shroud  of  grammar  and 
coffin  of  philology;  philosophy  as  the  attempted  answer  to  the 
perpetual  problems  of  ontology,  cosmology,  conduct,  and  hu- 
man aspiration ;  enough  of  fine  art  to  make  one  at  home  in 
the  great  buildings  and  galleries  of  the  world — these  are  the 
essentials  of  the  college  curriculum. 

Each  of  the  leading  subjects  should  be  presented  in  at  least 
three  consecutive  courses  extending  over  a  year  each :  one 
elementary ;  one  or  more  broad,  general,  interesting,  practical ; 
at  least  one  specific,  intensive,  involving  research,  initiative, 
and  a  chance  for  originality.  These  broad  middle  courses  are 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  college,  and  they  are  the  hardest 
to  get  well  taught.  For  one  man  who  can  teach  a  college  course 
of  this  nature  well,  you  can  find  ten  who  can  teach  a  univer- 
sity specialty,  and  a  hundred  who  can  teach  the  elementary 
school  course.  But  if  you  dare  to  leave  out  these  broad,  com- 
prehensive college  courses,  or  if  you  fail  to  get  men  who  are 
broad  and  human  enough  to  teach  them,  you  miss  the  dis- 
tinctively college  teaching  altogether ;  you  have  in  place  of  the 
college  one  or  another  of  the  four  institutions  previously  de- 
scribed. 

These  real  college  professors ;  these  men  who  can  make 
truth  kindle  and  glow  thru  the  dead  cold  facts  of  science; 
who  can  reveal  the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity  thru  either 
ancient  or  modern  words;  who  can  communicate  the  shock  of 
clashing  wills  and  the  struggle  of  elemental  forces  thru 
historic  periods  and  economic  schedules ;  who  can  make  phi- 
losophy the  revelation  of  God,  and  ethics  the  gateway  of 
•  heaven — these  men  are  hard  to  find — infinitely  harder  to- 
find  than  schoolmasters  on  the  one  hand,  and  specialists  on- 
the  other.  Yet  unless  you  can  get  together  at  least  half  a  dozen- 
men  of  this  type,  you  must  not  pretend  to  call  your  aggrega- 
tion of  professors  a  college  faculty;  you  cannot  give  your- 
students  the  distinctive  value  of  a  college  course. 

The  discipline  of  a  college  is  different  from  that  of  either- 
a  school  or  a  university.  The  true  college  maintains  a  firni' 
authority ;  and  will  close  its  doors  rather  than  yield  any  essen- 
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tial  point  of  moral  character  or  intellectual  efficiency  to  student 
clamor  and  caprice.  Yet  this  authority  is  kept  well  in  the 
background,  delegated  perhaps  to  some  form  of  student  gov- 
ernment, and  is  used  only  as  a  last  resort  when  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion  and  all  the  influences  of  reason  fail.  Not  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  a  college  generation  of  four  years  will 
it  ever  be  necessary  to  draw  the  lines  sharply,  and  fight  out 
some  carefully  chosen  issue  on  grounds  of  sheer  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  college  has  much  of  the  liberty  of  the 
university;  yet  in  such  wise  that  it  cannot  be  perverted  into 
license  to  do  whatever  may  seem  for  the  time  being  right  in 
the  eyes  of  immature  and  inexperienced  youth.  Spies  and 
threats,  and  petty  artificial  penalties,  are  as  foreign  to  a  true 
college  as  to  a  university.  Yet  the  college  does  make  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  hard — much  harder  than  the  university 
ever  attempts  to  do. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret,  what  is  the  method  of  true  college 
discipline,  which  avoids  both  these  extremes,  yet  secures  the 
advantages  at  which  both  school  and  university  aim?  It  is 
personal  friendliness,  intelligent  sympathy,  appealing  to  what 
is  best  in  the  heart  of  the  college  student.  By  intimate  appre- 
ciation of  all  worthy  student  interests,  ambitions  and  enthu- 
siasms, the  college  officer  comes  to  understand  by  way  of  con- 
trast whatever  is  base,  corrupt,  and  wanton  in  the  life  of  the 
little  community;  and  to  know  by  intuition  the  men  who  are 
caught  in  the  toils  of  these  temptations.  Any  competent  col- 
lege officer  can  give  you,  if  not  oflfhand,  certainly  after  a  half- 
hour's  consultation,  an  accurate  account  of  the  character  of 
any  student  in  his  institution ;  his  haunts,  his  habits,  his  com- 
panions, his  ways  of  spending  time  and  money;  and  all  that 
these  involve.  Where  it  seems  to  be  needed,  either  some  pro- 
fessor or  the  president  has  a  friendly  conference  with  the  stu- 
dent, bringing  him  face  to  face  with  the  facts  and  their  natural 
consequences;  but  making  no  threats,  imposing  no  penalties, 
simply  calling  the  student's  attention  to  principles  with  which 
lie  is  already  perfectly  familiar,  and  offering  him  whatever  help 
and  encouragement  toward  amendment  friendly  interest  and 
sympathy   can  give.      Usually  the   whole  matter   is   strictly 
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confidential  between  officer  and  student;  tho  when  this  proves 
inadequate  the  aid  of  students  Hkely  to  have  influence  is 
secured ;  and  in  extreme  cases  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
friends  at  home  is  invoked.  Information  that  is  directly  or 
indirectly  acquired  through  this  close  sympathy  with  student 
life,  is  never  made  the  basis  of  any  formal  discipline  whatever. 
A  student  may  persist  in  evil  ways,  and  be  known  to  persist 
in  them,  and  be  treated  by  the  college  in  no  other  way  than  he 
would  be  treated  in  similar  circumstances  by  his  father  and 
mother  at  home.  If  he  performs  his  work,  and  avoids  scandal, 
he  may  go  on  and  graduate,  precisely  as  he  might  continue  to 
live  under  his  father's  roof.  If  his  evil  courses  lead  to  failure 
in  his  work;  or  if  they  bring  scandal  upon  the  college  thru 
overt  acts,  or  obviously  injurious  influence,  then  he  is  asked  to 
withdraw. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  spirit  of  college  discipline.  It  fits  neither 
the  immature  nor  the  mature ;  but  youth  who  are  passing  from 
immaturity  into  maturity.  It  appeals  to  the  highest  and  best 
motives ;  and  scorns  to  deal  with  any  others.  It  brings  to  bear 
the  strongest  personal  influences  it  can  summon ;  but  deigns  to 
use  no  others.  It  sometimes  fails;  but  is  usually  in  the  long 
run  successful.  It  presupposes  absolute  sincerity,  perfect  frank- 
ness, endless  patience,  infinite  kindliness  on  the  part  of  the 
college  officer.  It  is  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  general 
public.  It  takes  the  average  student  about  half  his  college 
course  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  it.  It  lays  those  who 
employ  it  open  to  the  charge  of  all  manner  of  partiality,  weak- 
ness, inefficiency,  from  those  who  look  at  the  outside  facts,  and 
do  not  comprehend  the  inner  spirit.  But  it  is  the  only  disci- 
pline that  fits  the  college  stage  of  development ;  it  does  its 
work  on  the  whole  effectively;  it  turns  out  as  a  rule  loyal 
alumni,  moral  citizens,  Christian  men. 

In  its  religious  life  the  college  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
denominational.  The  narrowness  of  sectarianism  and  the 
breadth  of  the  college  outlook  are  utterly  incompatible. 
Denominations  may  lay  the  eggs  of  colleges :  indeed,  most  of 
our  colleges  owe  their  inception  to  such  denominational  zeal. 
But  as  soon  as  the  college  develops  strength,  it  passes  inevitably 
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beyond  mere  denominational  control.  Church  schools  are 
often  conspicuous  successes.  Church  colleges  are  usually  con- 
spicuous failures.  A  church  university  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  college  should  be  intensely 
Christian.  The  administrative  officer  should  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  best  motives  over  the  worst  men  and  the  applica- 
tion of  great  principles  to  little  things.  He  should  know  that 
persons  are  more  than  the  acts  that  they  do.  He  should 
believe  what  most  people  practically  deny; — that  a  sinner  can 
be  saved;  and  that  he  is  worth  saving.  It  is  only  on  such 
a  profoundly  Christian  basis  that  a  college  can  be  successfully 
conducted.  A  college  which  is  not  Christian  is  no  college  at 
all.  For  the  faithful,  hopeful,  loving  treatment  of  persons  as 
free  beings  of  boundless  capacity  and  infinite  worth  is  at  once 
the  essence  of  Christianity  and  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
true  college. 

Christianity  in  the  college,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world, 
presents  the  two  aspects  which  Jesus  contrasted  in  the  parable 
of  the  two  sons  whom  the  father  asked  to  work  in  his  vineyard. 
There  is  the  conscious,  professed,  organized  Christianity,  which 
joins  the  church  and  the  association,  attends  and  takes  part 
in  meetings,  and  casts  about  to  find  or  invent  ways  to  make 
both  the  world  and  one's  self  better  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  Sometimes,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  of  this  type 
neglects  that  devotion  of  himself  to  such  forms  of  good  as 
are  already  established; — the  intellectual  tasks,  the  athletic 
interests,  the  social  life,  of  the  institution.  In  that  case 
the  result  is  that,  good  as  it  means  to  be,  good  as  in  many 
respects  it  is,  this  type  of  Christianity  fails  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  majority  of  the  students;  the  leadership  of  all  forms  of 
college  life  passes  into  other  hands ;  and  this  avowed,  expressed, 
organized  Christianity  lives  at  a  poor  dying  rate,  by  faculty 
assistance  and  student  toleration.  People  who  forget  the 
lesson  of  the  parable  that  there  are  two  types  of  Christianity, 
and  confound  this  type  with  the  whole  of  Christianity,  some- 
times take  a  very  discouraged  view  of  the  condition  of  Chris- 
tianity in  our  colleges. 
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What,  then,  is  the  other,  the  relatively  unconscious,  unpro- 
f  essing  type  ?  Who  is  the  Christian  who,  as  Jesus  says,  in  the 
judgment  day  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  a  Christian 
at  all?  He  is  the  man  who  lives  for  something  bigger  and 
better,  loses  himself  in  something  wider  and  higher  than  him- 
■self.  He  does  his  work  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
honest  improvement  of  his  powers  and  opportunities ;  or,  better 
still,  with  devotion  to  some  aspect  of  scientific  truth  or  luiman 
welfare  that  has  gotten  hold  of  him.  He  enters  heartily  into 
the  sports  and  enthusiasms  of  his  fellows ;  sacrificing  comfort 
and  convenience  to  the  promotion  of  these  common  ends.  He 
shares  his  time  and  property  with  his  friends ;  and  supports 
generously  their  common  undertakings.  He  stands  up  for 
what  is  right ;  yet  always  has  a  helping  hand  for  the  fellow  who 
has  fallen  down.  He  looks  forward  to  life,  as  a  sphere  where 
lie  is  going  to  serve  public  interests  and  promote  social  welfare, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  supports  himself  and  his  family. 

Now,  if  this  is  Christianity,  if  the  cultivation  of  these  traits 
and  aims  is  growth  in  Christian  character,  then  our  colleges 
are  mighty  agencies  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  No  man 
<an  go  thru  one  of  them,  and  catch  its  spirit,  without  becoming 
a  better  Christian  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Of  course  it  is  highly  desirable  that  these  two  types  of 
Christianity  should  understand  and  appreciate  each  other. 
Especially  fortunate  is  the  college  where  these  two  types  coin- 
ode;  where  the  most  prominent  members  of  church  and 
association  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  fellows ;  and  where 
the  best  fellows  give  their  influence  and  support  as  officers  and 
workers  in  distinctively  Christian  organizations.  In  some 
men's  colleges,  and  in  most  women's  C(jlleges,  this  is  happily  the 
•case.  If,  hf)wever,  we  can  ha\e  l)ut  one  of  the  two  types,  as 
often  happens,  we  nnist  agree  with  Jesus  that  good  work 
and  gfx)d  fellowship  on  a  basis  unconsciously  Christian,  are 
better  than  a  conscious  profession  which  remains  self-centered 
and  self-satisfied,  outside  the  more  genial  and  generous  current 
of  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  last  feature  of  the  college,  but  by  no  means  the  least 
significant,  is  this  genial,  generous  social  life.     Even  if  nothing 
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were  learned  save  by  absorption  thru  the  pores,  the  intimate 
association  with  picked  men  of  trained  minds  for  the  most  im- 
pressionable years  of  one's  life,  would  almost  be  worth  while. 
To  take  one's  place  in  such  a  community;  to  bear  one's  share  in 
its  common  interests  and  common  endeavor ;  to  take  the  social 
consequences  of  one's  attitude  and  actions  in  a  community 
which  sees  clearly  and  speaks  frankly,  rewards  generously  and 
punishes  unmercifully,  is  the  best  school  of  character  and  con- 
duct ever  yet  devised. 

This  is  the  leading  consideration  in  determining  the 
desirable  size  of  a  college.  As  Plato  says  of  the  state,  we  may 
say  of  the  college,  it  should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
organic  unity.  If  some  types  of  life  and  character ;  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  the  independent  or  the  conservative ;  the  high  scholar 
or  the  good  fellow ;  the  athlete  or  the  man  of  artistic  tempera- 
ment, are  left  out,  then  it  is  too  small.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  can  be  a  mere  unit  in  a  mass  toward  which  he  feels  little 
or  no  definite  responsibility :  if  his  specific  contribution  is  not 
needed  and  his  individual  opinion  does  not  count;  if  the  games 
are  played,  and  the  papers  are  edited,  and  the  societies  are 
managed,  and  things  generally  are  conducted  by  experts  whont 
he  merely  knows  by  sight  and  reputation ;  then  that  college  is- 
too  large  for  him ;  he  will  probably  come  out  of  it  as  small  as- 
he  went  in. 

For  the  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  social  life  the  college 
community  inevitably  breaks  up  into  little  groups ;  fraternities, 
musical  associations,  athletic  teams,  and  clubs  for  scientific^ 
literary,  historical,  and  philosophical  study.  Extension  and 
intensity  are  inversely  proportional ;  and  a  man  who  misses  the 
closer  contact  and  warmer  fellowship  of  these  smaller  groups- 
misses  much  that  is  most  valuable  in  college  life.  Athletics  are 
carried  to  excess ;  as  is  everything  else  in  which  youth  take  a 
leading  part.  But  the  incidental  excesses  of  a  few  individuals 
are  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  physical 
health,  moral  tone,  and  freedom  from  asceticism  and  effeminacy 
in  the  college  community  as  a  whole.  Cut  off  as  they  are  from 
the  natural  outdoor  tasks  and  sports,  from  chores  and  work- 
shops, from  hunting  and  fishing,  from  sailing  and  riding,  some 
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artificial  outlet  for  physical  vigor  is  absolutely  essential.  Some- 
object  for  community  enthusiasm,  community  loyalty,  and  com- 
munity sacrifice,  is  equally  a  moral  and  social  necessity.  The 
worst  evil  of  athletics  is  not  the  efifort  put  forth  by  the  athletes 
themselves ;  but  the  extent  to  which  these  interests  absorb  the- 
time  and  conversation,  the  thought  and  aspiration,  of  both 
combatants  and  non-combatants.  Even  this  evil,  great  as  it  is, 
is  small  in  comparison  to  the  moral  evils  which  would  infest  a- 
group  of  vigorous  young  men  from  whom  some  such  outlet 
was  withheld. 

The  fraternities  and  societies  likewise  hiave  slight  possibilities 
of  evil;  but  accomplish  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
good.  It  is  through  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  most 
effective  personal  and  social  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  those  who  need  it.  Occasionally  a  fraternity  drops  to  the- 
level  of  making  mere  good-fellowship  an  exclusive  end,  to 
which  scholarship,  morality,  efficiency,  are  merely  incidental. 
A  college  is  fortunate  which  at  any  given  time  does  not  have 
one  or  two  fraternities  that  are  tending  in  this  direction.  But 
the  contempt  of  their  rivals,  the  influence  of  their  graduates, 
the  self-respect  of  the  better  members  themselves,  together 
with  direct  or  indirect  faculty  remonstrance,  serve  to  bring- 
a  fraternity  to  its  senses  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  it  would 
take  to  straighten  out  an  equal  number  of  isolated  individuals- 
Isolated  good  and  isolated  evil  are  more  nearly  on  an  equality. 
But  good  influence  can  be  organized  and  mobilized  a  hundred' 
times  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  evil  influence :  and  where  the- 
moral  forces  in  faculty  and  students  are  alert,  the  fraternities- 
serve  as  rallying  points  for  the  concentration  of  the  good  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  evil. 

Departmental  clubs,  in  whicli  one  or  two  members  of  the 
faculty  meet  informally  with  a  few  of  the  more  interested 
students  for  conference  on  some  phase  of  their  subject,  are 
perhaps  the  consummation  of  the  college  spirit.  Modern- 
methods  of  instruction,  however,  make  contact  in  the  laboratory^ 
over  experiments  and  in  the  library  in  research  so  close,  that 
many  of  the  regular  classes  assume  more  the  aspect  of  a  club- 
than  a  class.     The  newest  and  best  college  libraries  provide 
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•small  rooms  for  the  use  of  books  by  professors  and  students 
together  in  each  literary  and  historical  department ;  and  regard 
.such  rooms  quite  as  indispensable  as  the  room  where  books 
;alone  are  stored. 

There  is  one  serious  danger,  and  only  one,  that  besets  the 
■college.  The  ordinary  objections,  hazing,  excessive  athletics, 
dissipation,  lawlessness,  idleness,  are  due  either  to  exaggera- 
tion of  exceptional  cases,  or  the  unwarranted  expectation  that 
■large  aggregations  of  youth  will  conduct  themselves  with  the 
•decorum  that  is  becoming  where  two  or  three  mature  saints  are 
.gathered  together  for  conference  and  prayer.  I  grant  that  a 
man  who  cherishes  this  expectation  will  be  disappointed ;  and  if 
he  chances  to  be  a  college  officer,  and  undertakes  to  realize  this 
expectation,  he  will  be  deservedly  miserable.  With  all  its  inci- 
dental follies  and  excesses,  college  conduct  is  more  orderly, 
-college  judgment  is  more  reasonable,  college  character  is  more 
■earnest  and  upright,  than  are  the  judgment,  conduct,  and 
■character  of  youth  of  the  same  age  in  factories,  offices,  and 
■stores,  or  on  farms  or  on  shipboard.  As  far  as  these  matters 
.■go,  college  is,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  the  safest  place 
in  the  world  for  a  young  man. 

The  one  serious  danger  is  so  subtle  that  the  public  has  never 
■suspected  its  existence;  and  even  to  many  a  college  officer  the 
statement  of  it  will  come  as  a  surprise.  It  is  the  danger  of 
missing  that  solitude  which  is  the  soil  of  individuality,  and  the 
fertilizer  of  genius.  College  life  is  excessively  gregarious. 
Men  herd  together  so  closely  and  constantly  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  much  alike.  The  pursuit  of  four  or 
■five  subjects  at  the  same  time  tends  to  destroy  that  concentra- 
tion of  attention  to  one  thing  on  which  great  achievement  rests. 
The  same  feverish  interest  in  athletics,  the  same  level  of  gossip, 
■the  same  attitude  toward  politics  and  religion,  tend  to  pass  by 
•contagion  from  the  mass  to  the  individual,  and  supersede  in- 
-dependent  reflection.  The  attractiveness  and  charm  of  this 
intense  life  of  the  college  group  tends  to  become  an  end  in 
itself;  so  that  the  very  power  which  wholesomely  takes  the 
■student  out  of  himself  into  the  group,  invites  him  to  stop  in  the 
.^roup  instead  of  going  on  into  those  intellectual  and  social 
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interests  which  the  college  is  supposed  to  serve.  This  devotion 
to  college  rather  than  to  learning;  to  the  fellows  rather  than  to 
humanity ;  to  fraternities  and  teams  rather  than  to  church  and 
state,  is  a  real  danger  to  all  students,  and  a  very  serious  danger 
to  the  exceptional  individuals  who  have  the  spark  of  originality 
hidden  within  their  souls.  The  same  forces  that  expand  small, 
•and  even  average  men,  may  tend  to  repress  and  stunt  these 
«ouls  of  larger  endowment.  To  guard  against  this;  to  make 
sure  that  the  man  of  latent  genius  is  protected  against  this 
deadening  influence  of  social  compulsion  toward  mediocrity, 
is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the  wise  college  professor.  He 
-must  show  the  student  of  unusual  gifts  that  he  is  appreciated 
and  understood;  and  encourage  him  to  live  in  the  college 
atmosphere  as  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  apart  from  it  and 
above  it.  The  formation  of  little  groups  temporary  or  per- 
manent among  the  more  earnest  students  for  mutual  recogni- 
tion and  support,  groups  which  actually  do  for  a  student  while 
in  college  what  Phi  Beta  Kappa  attempts  to  do  in  a  merely 
formal  and  honorary  way  afterwards,  may  help  these  choice 
minds  to  stem  this  tide  of  gregarious  mediocrity.  Wherever 
the  faculty  is  alert  to  detect  its  presence,  even  genius  can  thrive 
and  flourish  in  a  college  atmosphere. 

Such  is  the  college.  It  is  an  institution  where  young  men 
and  young  women  study  great  subjects,  under  broad  teachers, 
in  a  liberty  which  is  not  license,  and  a  leisure  which  is  not 
idleness;  with  unselfish  participation  in  a  common  life  and 
intense  devotion  to  minor  groups  within  the  larger  body  and 
special  interests  inside  the  general  aim ;  conscious  that  they  are 
critically  watched  by  friendly  eyes ;  too  kind  ever  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  their  weaknesses  and  errors,  yet  too  keen  ever  to 
be  deceived. 

The  function  of  the  college  follows  so  obviously  from  the 
concept  that  it  requires  but  a  word  to  draw  the  inference.  It 
makes  its  graduates  the  heirs  of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  ages;  placing,  if  not  within  their  actual  memories,  at 
least  within  the  reach  of  their  developed  powers  and  trained 
methods,  any  great  aspect  of  nature  or  humanity  they  may  here- 
after wish  to  acquire.     It  gives  each  one  of  them  a  sense  of 
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achievement  and  mastery  in  some  one  subject  of  his  choice; 
giving  him,  in  that  one  department  at  least,  the  impulse  to  read- 
its  books  and  study  its  problems  as  long  as  he  shall  live.  It 
places  its  alumnus  on  a  plane  of  social  equality  with  the  best 
people  he  will  ever  meet ;  and  gives  him  a  spirit  of  helpfulness- 
toward  the  lowliest  with  whom  he  will  ever  come  in  contact. 
It  makes  him  the  servant  of  the  state  in  wise  counsel  and" 
effective  leadership.  It  gives  to  the  church  ministers  who  can- 
do  more  than  turn  the  cranks  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  and 
repeat  ritualized  tradition :  prophets  who  gain  first-hand  contact 
with  the  purposes  of  God.  It  prepares  men  who  will  bring  to- 
the  study  and  practice  of  law  ability  to  apply  eternal  principles- 
and  ancient  precedents  to  the  latest  phases  of  our  complex 
civilization.  It  trains  its  graduates  who  practice  medicine  to- 
give  every  patient  the  benefit  of  whatever  science  is  developing 
of  healing  efficacy  for  his  particular  case.  It  trains  men  who- 
are  to  be  engineers,  bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  to  put 
the  solidity  and  integrity  of  natural  law  into  the  structures  that 
they  rear,  the  institutions  they  control,  the  fabrics  they  produce, 
and  the  transactions  they  direct.  It  trains  men  and  women- 
who  will  give  to  domestic  and  social  life  that  unselfishness  and 
geniality  which  come  of  having  the  mind  lifted  above  the 
selfish,  the  artificial,  the  petty,  into  sincere  and  simple  inter- 
course with  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful. 

The  function  of  the  college,  then,  is  not  mental  training  on' 
the  one  hand  nor  specialized  knowledge  on  the  other.  In- 
cidentally, it  may  do  these  things  at  the  beginning  and  at  the- 
end  of  the  course,  as  a  completion  of  the  unfinished  work  of 
the  school,  and  a  preparation  for  the  future  pursuits  of  the- 
university.  The  function  of  the  college  is  liberal  education: 
the  opening  of  the  mind  to  the  great  departments  of  human- 
interest  ;  the  opening  of  the  heart  to  the  great  spiritual  motives- 
of  unselfishness  and  social  service;  the  opening  of  the  will  to 
opportunity  for  wise  and  righteous  self-control.  Having  a. 
different  task  from  either  school  or  university,  it  has  developed 
a  method  and  spirit,  a  life  and  leisure  of  its  own.  Judged  by 
school  standards  it  appears  weak,  indulgent,  superficial. 
Judged   by   university   standards   it   appears   vague,    general^ 
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indefinite.  Judged  by  its  true  standard  as  an  agency  of  liberal 
•education ;  judged  by  its  function  to  make  men  and  women  who 
have  wide  interests,  generous  aims,  and  high  ideals ;  and  it  will 
vindicate  itself  as  the  most  efficient,  the  most  precise  means  yet 
■devised  to  take  well-trained  boys  and  girls  from  the  school  and 
send  them  either  on  to  the  university  or  out  into  life  with  a 
breadth  of  intellectual  view  no  subsequent  specialization  can 
ever  take  away;  a  strength  of  moral  purpose  the  forces  of 
materialistic  selfishness  can  never  break  down ;  a  passion  for 
social  service  neither  popular  superstition  nor  political  corrup- 
tion can  deflect  from  its  chosen  path. 

I  cannot  sum  up  the  function  of  the  college  better  than 
in  words  formerly  used  in  reply  to  the  question  of  a  popular 
journal,  "  Does  a  College  Education  Pay?  " 

To  be  at  home  in  all  lands  and  all  ages ;  to  count  Nature  a 
familiar  acquaintance,  and  art  an  intimate  friend ;  to  gain  a 
standard  for  the  appreciation  of  other  men's  work  and  the 
criticism  of  one's  own ;  to  carry  the  keys  of  the  world's  library 
in  one's  pocket,  and  feel  its  resources  behind  one  in  whatever 
task  he  undertakes ;  to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  the  men  of 
one's  own  age  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life ;  to  lose 
one's  self  in  generous  enthusiasms  and  co-operate  with  others 
for  common  ends :  to  learn  manners  from  students  who  are 
gentlemen,  and  form  character  under  professors  who  are  Chris- 
tians— these  are  the  returns  of  a  college  for  the  best  four  years 
of  one's  life. 

\ViLLi.A.M  DeW'itt  Hyde 

BowDoiN  College,. 

Brunswick,  Maine 


IV 

PRESENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY' 

When  one  examines  in  turn  the  universities  of  the  great 
nations  which  lead  the  world's  civilization,  one  is  struck  by  the 
diversity  of  their  history,  of  their  aims,  of  their  organization 
and  operation,  and  by  the  difference  in  the  measure  of  influence 
exerted  by  them  in  the  several  countries  which  support  them. 
Starting  mostly  from  the  model  of  the  University  of  Paris^ 
passing    thru    endless    vicissitudes    of    ecclesiastical,    govern- 
mental, or  corporate  control ;  in  turn  endowed  and  plundered, 
fostered  and  suppressed ;  the  centers  now  of  ultra-conservative, 
now  of  extreme  radical  tendencies  in  religion,  in  politics,  or  ir* 
scientific  theory ;  in  one  place  content  merely  to  impart  to  youth 
of  still  tender  age  a  modest  measure  of  inherited  learning, 
altogether  theoretical  and  unpractical,  in  another  subordinating,, 
even  sacrificing,  everything  else  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  technical  schools,  in  yet  another  unwearied  in  the 
pursuit  of  advanced  scientific  investigation  of  all  sorts;  in  one 
age  and  place  if  not  actually  stationary,  yet  rather  moved  than 
moving  in  the  resistless  current  of  the  world's  progress  with 
faces  firml}^  fixed  upon  the  past,  in  another  eagerly  peering  into 
the  gloom  of  the  unknown,  which  their  own  light  shall  yet 
illumine — do    tiiese    protean    institutions    contain    a    common 
element  that  justifies  us  in  assuming  the  existence  of  problems 
that  affect  them  all  alike,  be  they  European  or  American  or 
Asiatic,  ancient  or  of  yesterday,  poor  and  struggling  or  proud 
in  the  rich  endowments  of  centuries,  or  in  the  more  than  princely 
benefactions  of  a  single  generation  ?   When  even  the  name  Uni- 
versity seems  to  have  taken  a  new  signification  and  use  in  every 
country  where  it  occurs  (and  in  none  So  many  or  so  puzzling 
applications  as  in  our  own  United  States),  what  problems  can 

'  Paper  read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  Department 
23  (Education),  Section  D  (The  University),  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  19-24,  1904. 
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there  be,  common  to  them  all,  that  are  not  in  equal  degree 
problems  of  the  secondary  school,  or  of  the  college,  or  of  the 
technical  school  ?  And  if  such  problems  can  be  isolated,  how 
do  they  differ,  as  "  present "  problems,  from  those  that  were 
solved  by  our  ancestors  or  our  immediate  predecessors,  or 
from  those  that  continue  in  existence  as  questions  still  un- 
solved ? 

A  starting-point  for  the  response  to  these  questions  may  per- 
haps best  be  found  in  this  simple  fact :  In  every  country  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  institution  which  gives  the  most  advanced 
instruction,  whatever  form  that  may  take  except  the  exclusively- 
practical,  is  called  a  University.  Such  an  institution  may- 
do  this  well  or  badly,  may  do  few  or  many  other  things 
besides  giving  this  kind  of  instruction;  but  the  feeling  is- 
universal  that  this  kind  of  organization  does  something  which 
others  are  not  expected  to  do,  which  in  most  cases  they  cannot: 
do.  Unfortunately  the  converse  is  not  universally  true;  in  our 
own  country  scores  of  so-called  universities  are  no  more  than 
high-schools,  and  poor  ones  at  that ;  but  in  every  civilized  land, 
the  highest  level  of  educational  achievement  is  reached  by  a. 
University. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  every  institution  to  be  influential 
and  really  profitable  to  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  must  be- 
in  harmony  with  the  national  spirit  and  ideals.     This  would 
seem  to  give  us  naturally  as  many  types  of  universities  as  there- 
are  nations,  and  to  a  limited  extent  this  is  true,  tho  it  has  oftea 
Ijeen  pointed  out  that  all  the  varieties  are  referable  to  two  or 
three  early  forms.     The  most  intensively  and  exclusively  na- 
tional  forms  and  tendencies  have  their  proper  place  in   the- 
schools;  here,  if  anywhere,  the  seeds  of  patriotism  must  be 
sown,  and  character  develf)pe<l  in  accordance  with  ancestral  and 
national  traditions.     In  the  schools,  therefore,  in  the  colleges, 
by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  the  institutions  whose 
pupils  are  expected  merely  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  develop- 
character,  we  e.xpect  to  find  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  prac- 
tices and  interests  of  different  nations.     Each  people  must  here 
work  out  its  own  salvation,  with  an  eye  to  its  own  profit;  it 
should  learn  what  it  can  from  the  experiences  and  examples  of 
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others,  but  its  responsibility  begins  and  ends  with  itself,  so  far 
as  the  mere  transmission  of  acquired  knowledge  is  concerned. 
But  when  we  pass  on  to  the  actual  increase  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  to  the  training  of  the  maturer  minds  to  take  their  part 
in  thus  pushing  out  the  boundaries  of  the  known,  we  necessarily 
overstep  the  limits  of  the  national,  and  enter  upon  ground 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Here  the  interests  of 
■civilized  nations  can  only  coincide,  and  on  this  ground  must 
meet  the  institutions  which  in  each  country,  whether  organized 
especially  to  this  end  or  not,  carry  on  this  work  as  far  as  it  is 
■carried  on  at  all.  These  are,  pre-eminently,  the  universities. 
They  may  be  of  one  form  or  another,  with  simple  or  compli- 
cated aims;  but  this  responsibility  is  theirs,  this  duty  and  op- 
portunity. If  they  perform  this  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
they  justify  their  existence,  whether  they  do  other  things  or 
not;  if  they  neglect  it,  tho  they  may  turn  out  accomplished 
and  well-read  gentlemen,  fitted  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  whatever 
pleasure  comes  in  their  way,  or  eminent  lawyers  or  physicians, 
or  brilliant  engineers  or  chemists,  they  fail  in  the  one  point 
wherein  their  opportunity,  and  consequently  their  duty,  are 
unique.  And  this  is  true  of  the  universities  in  the  newest 
country  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  oldest.  Service,  and  training 
for  service,  of  our  fellow-men,  is  or  should  be  the  keynote  of 
modern  education.  But  there  are  many  forms  of  service, 
many  ways  in  which  the  trained  man  or  woman  may  help  along 
the  world's  advance  in  civilization ;  and  who  is  justified  in  say- 
ing that  an  occupation  which  to  him  seems  profitless  and  a 
mere  amusement  may  not  contribute  in  the  end  to  the  sum  of 
human  welfare  ?  Whatever  else  the  university  may  do  or  leave 
undone,  it  cannot  without  being  unfaithful  to  its  highest  op- 
portunity neglect  to  train  some  persons  to  be  contributors  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  to  be  investigators.  It  may  do, 
and  in  most  instances  is  organized  to  do.  many  things  besides 
this,  and  so  far  as  it  does  these  well,  it  is  fulfilling  more  or  less 
well  its  duties  toward  the  nation  in  which  it  exists ;  but  its  duty 
toward  the  world  at  large  is  not  performed  unless  it  helps  in  the 
work  of  actual  research,  and  uses  this  activity  as  an  inspiration 
and  model  for  those  of  younger  generations  who  shall  take  up 
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the  torches  that  fall  from  the  hands  of  their  elders,  and  carry 
them  a  little  further  onward. 

In  the  obligation  to  service  of  this  sort  I  conceive  the  common 
:ground  of  universities  the  world  over  to  lie;  here  is  their  point 
of  contact,  here  their  bond  of  union,  and  from  this  common 
point  of  view  are  visible  many  problems  that  concern  them  all 
alike — problems  that  can  be  solved  only  by  co-operation  of 
many  countries.  Gelrennt  marschieren,  vereint  schlagen,  is  a 
principle  that  must  at  last  prevail  in  the  world's  highest 
■educational  practice  no  less  than  in  its  wars ;  marching  by  way 
of  its  duty  to  its  own  country,  each  university  must  strive  to 
pass  beyond  that,  and  to  reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  service  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

Is  the  problem  thus  confronting  the  universities  of  the  world 
a  modern  problem  exclusively  or  chiefly,  so  that  the  experience 
of  our  predecessors  can  help  us  but  little  to  solve  it? 

It  is  chiefly  a  modern  problem,  because  it  is  only  in  very 
recent  years  that  great  nations  have  begun  to  look  steadily 
abroad  in  educational  matters,  to  view  themselves  as  reflected 
in  the  views  of  other  nations,  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
those  others ;  because  enormous  advances  in  science  of  all  sorts 
liave  been  made  within  a  century,  countless  new  fields  of  in- 
vestigation opened  up  and  old  ones  re-explored.  The  doctrine 
of  free  investigation  in  all  directions  possible  to  the  mind  of 
man  as  the  duty  of  the  university,  of  complete  Lehrfreiheit,  is 
comparatively  recent,  and  not  even  yet  adopted  without  reserve 
by  some  of  the  oldest,  richest,  and  most  famous  universities  of 
the  world.  For  centuries  after  tlie  beginning  of  universities  in 
Europe,  these  institutions  regarded  as  their  one  duty  the  hand- 
ing down  of  knowledge  given  to  tliem  by  earlier  ages;  for 
them  truth,  as  Paulsen  puts  it,  "  war  ein  Gegebenes  " :  some- 
thing "  delivered,"  not  something  to  l)e  found  out.  "  The 
content  of  instruction  was  provided  for  the  medieval  univer- 
sity ;  its  task  was  to  hand  down  the  fixed  body  of  learning." 
To  Germany  belongs  the  honor  of  having,  first  among  nations, 
seen  the  inestimable  advantage  to  the  country  at  large  oi  so 
identifying  the  principle  of  research  in  ail  fields  witii  the  univer- 
sity that  "  university  teacher  "  and  "  investigator,"  "  leader  of 
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scientific  thought,"  should  become  practically  synonymous- 
terms,  and  that  the  nation  should  look  primarily  to  its  universi- 
ties, and  to  men  trained  in  them,  for  counsel  and  guidance. 
This  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  matter :  the 
impregnation  of  the  students  of  a  university  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  widening  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  that 
is  felt  by  those  who  guide  the  university,  so  that  whatever  their 
profession,  they  may  practice  it  with  an  eye  to  this  as  well  as 
to  their  personal  success.  The  teacher  who  succeeds  in  doing" 
this  with  a  single  pupil  is  in  effect  a  university  teacher.  Hereirr 
'  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  university  of  to-day 
and  the  university  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  to-day  expected  to- 
turn  out  trained  men  and  women  for  the  professions,  and  thus 
to  serve  Church  and  State,  no  less  than  was  the  university  of 
old ;  but  above  and  beyond  this,  to  serve  humanity  at  large  by- 
the  insistence  upon  the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  If 
the  teachers  of  our  youth  feel  this  enthusiasm  within  them,  it 
cannot  fail  to  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  their  pupils. 

What  must  the  universities  do,  to  exert  such  an  influence  as 
widely  and  deeply  as  possible  in  the  world,  along  with  the  other 
functions  traditionally  and  properly  assigned  to  them  ? 

Research  alone,  uncoupled  with  training  in  its  methods,  is- 
rather  the  duty  of  such  bodies  as  the  "  learned  academies  "" 
existing  in  some  countries,  or  of  the  fortunate  individuals  who- 
can  give  their  lives  to  it,  than  of  the  universities.  This  nar- 
rower view  of  research  was  the  one  held  for  generations  by 
the  great  English  universities,  when  they  have  held  it  at  all^ 
and  until  the  most  recent  times  "  research  "  meant  for  then? 
chiefly  literary,  mathematical,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  histori- 
cal investigation.  It  is  plain  also  that  research,  along  with  such 
training  in  methods,  cannot  be  the  only  functions  of  even  the 
ideal  university.  There  are  the  professions  to  be  provided  for ; 
the  welfare  of  the  community  demands  the  existence  of  highly- 
trained  experts,  both  as  practitioners  and  as  teachers:  and  to- 
abandon  the  training  of  these  to  purely  technical  or  professional 
schools  would  be  suicidal  for  the  universities,  and  a  calamity  tc^ 
the  state. 

Our  own  country  is  much  too  lax  in  this  respect,  and  is  full 
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of  incompetent  practitioners,  by  no  means  all  of  whom  are  self- 
taught  ;  most  have  graduated  from  some  school  which  has  the 
right  to  bestow  degrees.  In  some  other  countries,  wiser  than 
ours  in  this  particular,  the  practice  of  a  profession  is  made  ir> 
effect  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  been  trained  in  a 
university  school,  and  government  control  of  the  latter  holds, 
them  rigidly  to  a  high  standard.  In  lands  where  this  regula- 
tion is  impossible,  owing  to  the  form  of  government  or  to^ 
deeply  rooted  traditions,  the  duty  of  upholding  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  training  falls  upon  the  universities. 
These  can,  by  providing  the  best  training  to  be  had  anywhere^ 
attract  the  best  men  to  their  schools,  and  with  them  leaven  the 
whole  body  of  practitioners. 

The  university  to  be  serviceable  to  the  fullest  extent  must  be 
impartial  in  its  welcome  to  subjects  of  research.  It  must  not 
proscribe  certain  fields  of  research  or  withdraw  its  support 
from  investigations  therein  merely  because  few  students  are 
attracted  to  them,  or  because  such  studies  seem  unpractical 
and  not  likely  to  "  pay."  After  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  the 
natural  sciences  have  in  many  quarters  prevailed,  and  by  reason 
of  the  countless  ways  in  which  the  results  of  researches  therein 
can  be  put  to  practical  use,  for  commercial  profit  and  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  man,  their  appeal,  particularly  in  newer 
countries,  drowns  the  voice  of  the  advocate  of  the  philosophical, 
philological,  and  historical  sciences.  Unfortunately  the  bitter- 
ness of  controversy  is  not  yet  extinct ;  the  scorn  formerly  poured 
out  in  blind  wrath  by  the  "  classical  men  "  upon  studies  in 
natural  science  has  been  returned  with  interest.  The  classical 
languages  and  literatures  seem  threatened  with  starvation  by 
withdrawal  of  their  nutriment.  A  naturalist  who  will  cheer- 
fully spend  his  life  in  determining  the  number  of  recognizable 
variations  in  a  species  of  beetles  will  be  heard  to  sneer  at  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  human  institutions  or  of  human 
speech,  no  less  bitter  and  one-sided  in  his  views  than  the  clas- 
sical scholar  who  sneers  at  him.  Yet  as  long  as  man's  associa- 
tions are  with  his  fellow-men,  as  long  as  he  remains  the 
"  political  animal  "  of  Aristotle,  so  long  will  the  sciences  that 
make  for  the  comprehension  of  man,  of  his  history,  of  his 
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future,  deserve  at  least  an  equal  place  with  the  sciences  of  the 
extra-human  world.  No  knowledge,  however  extensive  and 
accurate,  of  natural  science  can  dispense  us  from  the  need  of 
better  knowledge  than  we  possess  of  the  human  mind,  of  human 
passions  and  human  ambitions,  of  the  history  of  mankind  upon 
the  earth.  The  person  who  discovers  or  helps  to  discover  a 
law  of  any  part  of  the  vast  complex  which  we  call  nature  is  a 
benefactor  of  the  race ;  but  so  also  is  he  who  discovers  a  law  of 
the  human  mind,  whether  that  be  manifested  in  language  as  the 
instrument  or  in  literature  as  the  form  of  expression ;  in  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  civilized  peoples  or  in  uncouth  customs  of 
savages,  in  works  of  painting  or  sculpture  or  architecture  or 
music,  or  in  the  countless  manifestations  of  man's  religious 
emotions,  beliefs,  and  practices.  "  We  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in,"  say  the  "  practical  "  men.  "  Yes,"  say  the 
"  theoretical "  men,  "  and  we,  by  making  men  better  fitted  to 
live  in  it,  also  make  it  a  better  place  to  live  in ;  for  it  is  made  up 
of  human  beings  no  less  than  of  inanimate  things."  Each  is 
fully  justified  in  his  pride,  and  the  latter  is  performing  as  noble 
and  permanent  a  service  as  the  former ;  each  is  contributing  to 
the  progress  of  the  race. 

But  the  mere  limitations  of  endowment,  not  to  mention 
others,  make  it  in  most  cases  impossible  for  any  one  university 
to  provide  courses  of  research  in  all  fields  of  human  knowledge. 
Such  instruction  is  very  costly,  sometimes  almost  prohibitively 
so,  and  the  other  needs  which  the  university  must  meet  are  more 
immediate  and  pressing.  Here  is  where  intelligent  and  unself- 
ish co-operation,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  seen 
in  the  world  of  higher  education,  is  imperatively  called  for. 
In  how  many  parts  of  the  world  we  see  within  the  compass  of  a 
few  miles  two  or  more  universities  attempting  the  same  work 
with  insufficient  endowments,  inadequate  faculties,  and  a  dis- 
couragingly  small  number  of  students,  while  mere  local  pride 
and  a  mistaken  kind  of  loyalty  prevent  consolidation  or  parti- 
tion of  the  fields  to  be  covered!  Such  partition  of  work  of 
course  implies  the  right  of  the  student  to  migrate  freely  from 
one  university  to  another,  without  sacrifice  of  his  standing  or 
loss  of  time  or  credit.     In  the  first  period  of  development  of 
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European  universities  this  migratoriness  of  students,  even 
beyond  national  limits,  was  very  marked;  then  a  reaction  set 
in,  owing  to  the  growing  bitterness  of  feeling  between  neigh- 
boring states,  or  even  districts,  intensified  by  confessional  dif- 
ferences; for  example,  in  the  i8th  century,  the  subjects  of 
certain  German  states  were  actually  forbidden  to  attend  the 
universities  of  certain  others.  But  since  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  migration  of  students  among  the  German,  Austrian,  and 
Swiss  universities  is  commoner  than  persistence  of  residence  at 
one  university.  The  benefits  of  the  custom  have  been  too  often 
set  forth  to  need  discussion  here.  But  there  is  need  of  still 
further  progress ;  not  only  must  the  migration  from  country  to 
country,  already  in  fashion  in  certain  directions,  be  encouraged 
but  currents  must  be  made  to  flow  in  both,  nay,  in  many,  direc- 
tions. Inestimable  benefits  have  already  accrued  to  American 
education,  in  all  its  stages,  from  acquaintance  with  the  ideals 
and  methods  of  other  countries.  On  all  sides  we  have  seen,  of 
late  years,  educational  commissions  sent  from  one  country  to 
another  to  observe  and  report.  Probably  there  are  few  states 
of  the  civilized  world  that  have  not  some  lessons  to  teach  the 
others;  the  thoroness  of  German  scholarship,  the  elegance  and 
precision  of  the  French  and  English,  are  reciprocally  needful. 
America,  for  generations  viewed  as  merely  a  learner  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  still  needing  much  light,  has  at  last 
become  recognized  as  a  possible  teacher,  and  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  repay  at  least  a  part  of  her  educational  debt  to  older 
countries.  It  has  recently  been  well  said  that  while  in  America 
•  much  time  is  wasted  in  the  schools,  in  Germany  an  equal 
amount  is  wasted  in  the  universities.  We  may  still  learn  from 
Germany  how  to  correct  the  one  evil,  even  tho  the  conditions 
in  the  two  countries  differ  so  greatly ;  and  Germany  may  per- 
haps learn  from  our  practice  how  to  correct  the  other.  There 
are  already  encouraging  beginnings  of  reciprocal  action  in 
the  interchange  of  students.  The  French  Government  several 
years  ago  entered  into  relations  with  one  or  more  American 
universities  for  such  an  interchange,  on  fellowship  stipends. 
Only  last  spring  some  eminent  professors  of  German  universi  - 
ties,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  expressed  the  hope 
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that  it  might  soon  be  made  possible  for  Germans  to  spend  a  part 
of  their  time  of  study  at  American  universities,  with  full  credit 
at  home  for  the  time  thus  occupied,  just  as  some  of  our  univer- 
sities allow  time  spent  at  a  foreign  university  to  be  counted 
toward  their  own  degrees. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships,  in  some  respects  a  curiously  one- 
sided benefaction,  may  yet  serve  indirectly  a  wider  purpose  than 
their  founder  foresaw;  they  may  yet  lead  to  reciprocal  pro- 
vision for  foreign  study  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  and  so 
find  their  own  usefulness  doubled. 

The  university  must  be  democratic.  It  must  not  serve 
■directly  or  indirectly  the  exclusive  interests  of  one  part  or  class 
of  the  community,  whether  that  part  be  the  social  aristocracy, 
or  the  Church,  or  the  technical  practitioners,  or  the  adherents  of 
one  or  another  form  of  political  theory  or  religious  belief. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  should  admit  to  its  work 
or  lectures  every  person  that  chooses  to  apply.  On  the  con- 
trary, admission  to  research  and  professional  training  must  be 
restricted,  and  closely;  but  the  restriction  must  be  merely  one 
of  qualification  for  work  of  the  character  which  the  university 
is  called  upon  to  do.  Restriction  because  of  lack  of  residential 
accommodation  is,  for  the  university  as  such,  most  unwise,  for 
often  those  excluded  are  better  fitted  for  its  work  than  those 
admitted,  who  may  be  admitted  for  other  reasons — family  or 
political  or  religious  connections,  ability  to  pay  the  prices  de- 
manded, and  so  on.  Nor  does  restriction  on  account  of  sex 
seem  to  me  possible  of  retention  for  many  years  longer.  One 
has  only  to  compare  the  situation  of  to-day  with  that  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  understand  how  irresistible  is  the  tendency 
toward  equality  of  the  sexes  in  respect  to  opportunities  of 
education.  The  desire  for  large  numbers  of  "  graduates  "  and 
professional  students,  merely  from  satisfaction  in  the  contem- 
plation of  large  numbers,  is  a  serious  danger  to  which  American 
■universities  are  peculiarly  exposed.  In  advanced  work  not  a 
very  great  number  of  students  can  be  properly  handled  at  one 
■  time ;  for  mere  lectures  it  makes  perhaps  little  difference 
\whether  the  instructor  addresses  twenty-five  or  two  hundred 
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students,  but  the  more  modern  methods  of  laboratory  and 
"  Seminar  "  Iiave  brought  w  ith  them  a  necessary  restriction  in 
the  size  of  classes,  and  the  personal  relations  borne  by  the  most 
successful  teachers  towards  their  advanced  students  cannot  in 
tl.e  nature  of  things  Ije  extended  to  very  many  at  once.  A 
selection  nuist  always  be  made ;  in  the  first  instance,  only  those 
thoroly  qualified  by  previous  training  to  profit  by  the  courses 
should  be  admitted  to  them,  except  in  certain  cases  as 
■"  hearers  "  or  "  auditors ;  "  and  only  the  most  promising  of  the 
whole  number  to  the  advanced  work.  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  very 
^rave  tho  a  widespread  error  to  suppose  that  the  university 
which  admits  the  most  students  does  the  greatest  service  to  the- 
community.  That  greatest  service  is  done  by  the  institution 
■which  holds  its  standards  high  and  firm ;  not  so  higli  indeed  that 
only  the  exceptional  student  can  hope  to  reach  them,  but  so  high 
that  its  certificate  of  approval,  its  degree,  shall  be  accepted  at  a 
premium  all  over  the  educational  world.  This  view  is  often  de- 
scribed as  "  undemocratic."  particularly  in  .\merica,  and  when 
applied  to  the  professional  schools  of  our  universities.  But  de- 
mocracy can  here  logically  imply  no  more  than  the  lack  of  re- 
strictions arising  from  birth,  class,  belief,  or  sex;  no  democratic 
sjjirit  can  insure  the  making  of  a  competent  scholar  out  of  poor 
inaterial,  or  justify  hampering  the  man  of  good  endowment  and 
training  by  yoking  him  with  others  who  can  ne\  er  maintain  his 
pace. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  demanfls  that  there  be  some  who 
can  push  on  far  in  advance  of  their  fellows,  and  it  is  the  worst 
spirit  of  trades-unionism  which  would  hinder  them  under 
pretense  of  giving  all  others  an  equal  chance  with  them.  The 
•welfare  of  the  country  is  greater  than  tlie  ajjparent  collective 
■welfare  of  all  the  units  that  compose  it;  in  things  si)iritual  the 
whole  is  often  greater  than  the  apparent  sum  of  its  parts, 
because  some  of  the  most  important  jiarts  cannot  be  estimated 
alone,  but  only  in  their  ef?ect  upon  others,  as  quickening  and 
inspiring  influences.  The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
universities,  in  any  country,  who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  become 
exclusively  investigators  is  very  small.  Here  it  is  particularly 
true  that  many  are  called,  but  few  chosen ;  but  anyone  who  is 
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fitted  by  nature  to  become  a  good  practitioner  ought  to  be  able 
to  learn  how  to  investigate  for  himself,  and  so  to  add  something 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  his  profession.  This  is  the  kind  of  professional  man  that  the 
university  should  expect  to  turn  out ;  not  the  physician  who  is 
content  with  merely  curing  his  patients ;  nor  the  mining  or  the 
civil  or  the  electrical  engineer  who  is  content  merely  with  mak- 
ing his  creations  pay  dividends ;  nor  the  lawyer  who  is  content 
merely  with  winning  his  cases ;  but  men  of  all  these  professions^ 
who  look  beyond  practice  to  actual  enlightenment  of  places  that 
are  still  dark,  tho  it  be  given  to  each  one  to  shed  only  a  tiny- 
gleam  of  light  which  reveals  a  minute  speck  of  truth  hitherto- 
unknown.  This  is  one  form  of  the  ideality  for  which  the 
university  as  such  must  strive ;  not  only  the  ideality  of  the  poet, 
the  painter,  or  the  musician,  but  also  an  ideality  which  may 
inhere  in  geology  as  well  as  in  Greek,  in  anatomy  as  well  as 
in  the  history  of  literature,  an  ideality  which  transfigures  all' 
study,  and  fills  the  pursuit  of  even  the  most  practical  profession- 
with  the  noble  passion  for  the  things  beyond  and  above  mere 
"  success  in  life."  By  this  the  university  makes  of  its  children- 
an  aristocracy  within  a  democracy,  not  hostile  to  that  demo- 
cracy but  preservative  of  it;  an  aristocracy  that  is  not  a  "  close- 
corporation,"  but  open  to  everyone  competent  to  reach  it — not 
reproducing  itself  from  within  but  replenishing  itself  from 
without.  "  Aristocracy  "  is  a  noble  word,  tho  often  dragged" 
in  the  mire  by  those  who  should  hold  it  free  from  taint;  and' 
the  aristocracy  of  mind  and  education  can  imperil  the  liberties- 
of  no  community.  The  university,  and  these  men  and  women 
its  offspring,  must  lead  public  opinion  and  not  follow  it;  nor 
must  they  sit  aloof  from  the  national  life  nursing  their  superior 
culture  in  a  fine  sense  of  detachment.  The  university  graduate- 
who  does  not  feel  that  he  owes  service  to  the  community  as  his 
ytviOXia,  as  the  thank-offering  for  his  spiritual  birth,  is  an 
unworthy  son  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  the  university  that  has- 
not  made  him  feel  this  duty  is  an  unworthy  spiritual  parent; 
but  his  service,  so  far  as  lies  within  his  powers,  should  be  one 
that  can  be  performed  by  none  in  the  community  so  well  as  hy 
liimself.     The  millions  of  money  annually  spent  upon  univer- 
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sities  are  wasted  if  their  "  output  "  does  not  show  itself  able  to- 
do  what  the  rest  of  the  community  cannot  do. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  these  general  phases  of  the  whole 
duty  of  the  university,  because  this  seems  to  me  greater  than  all 
other  problems  of  the  university,  and  greater  now  than  in  any 
previous  age  because  of  the  profound  changes  already  taking 
place  or  imminent  in  every  civilized  community.  The  problem 
is :  How  can  the  university  make  of  itself  the  most  efficient 
instrument  for  giving,  with  or  without  professional  training 
(in  which  latter  I  include  of  course  the  profession  of  teaching),, 
the  enthusiasm  and  proper  training  for  research — the  latter 
being  recognized  as  the  most  important  of  all,  the  sine  qua  non 
of  university  training?  The  injection  of  the  transfiguring 
ideality  of  which  I  have  spoken  into  university  teaching 
in  all  its  ramifications  is  a  process  necessary  in  every  country 
that  maintains  a  complete  system  of  education,  and  must  be 
carried  out  by  each  country  in  its  own  way.  In  some  it  is 
practically  accomplished  already,  in  others  hardly  begun.  The 
many  other  specific  problems  which  confront  the  universities 
are  in  my  opinion  all  subsidiary  to  this,  and  the  solution  of  each 
of  them  but  a  different  way  to  this  end. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  as  the  but  one  type  of  university 
existed,  a  type  more  closely  resembling  the  German  than  any 
other,  yet  not  German  because  of  the  inclusion  in  it  of  the 
technical  schools,  which  in  Germany  are  separate  from  the 
"  universities,''  with  their  time-honored  "  four  faculties  "  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  (tho  in  some  German 
universities  we  find,  as  is  well  known,  a  subdivision  of  one  or 
another  faculty).  Tliis  I  have  done  to  avoid  confusion;  and 
it  seems  necessary  now  to  explain  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
university  of  exactly  this  type  exists  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Certainly  not  in  the  United  States,  because  those  few  which 
include  the  "  four  faculties  "  include  also  "  undergraduate 
colleges,"  the  aim  of  which,  while  not  contrary  to  the  ideal  of 
the  university,  is  not  coincident  with  it  but  rather  preparatory 
and  conducive  to  it.  Not  in  England,  where  the  "  university  " 
is  either  a  group  of  colleges  which  do  almost  all  the  teaching,  or 
merely  an  examining  body,  or  as  yet  merely  an  incomplete  in- 
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-stitution  consisting  chiefly  of  technical  schools ;  and  not  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  because  there  the  technical  schools  are 
still  separate  institutions.  Yet  the  ideal  which  I  have  tried  to 
formulate  is  pursued  in  England,  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  By 
"  university  "  in  the  United  States  I  mean  so  much  of  one  of 
our  complex  and  heterogeneous  institutions  as  trains  for  the 
work  of  research  of  an  advanced  character,  whether  coupled  or 
jiot  with  professional  instruction,  to  which  training  are  ad- 
mitted only  those  who  have  had  a  previous  training,  roughly  to 
be  estimated,  in  accordance  with  American  custom,  by  the 
baccalaureate  degree  or  its  equivalent.  This  part  of  such  an 
institution  has  to  solve  "  university  problems;  "  or  rather  the 
institution  as  a  whole  has  to  solve  them  for  that  much  of  itself, 
along  with  many  others  which  affect  other  portions  of  its  com- 
plex organism.  These  questions  are  thus  made  much  more 
difficult  of  solution  for  American  institutions  than  for  thoSe 
of  older  countries.  The  American  ''  uni\ersity  "  is  tending  to 
become  a  huge  magasin,  an  emporium  of  learning,  a  sort  of 
Ministry  or  Department  of  Education.  In  its  desire  to  be  all 
things  unto  all  men  it  is  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  logical  dis- 
tinctions between  different  stages  and  fields  of  education,  and 
to  consider  every  kind  of  thing  that  it  does  exactly  as  im- 
portant as  everything  else  done  by  it  or  by  any  other  institu- 
tion. 

The  first  problem  that  presents  itself  is  naturally  that  of 
jnoney.  Probably  no  university  exists  which  has  all  the  money 
it  needs ;  such  a  one  \\ould  be  an  absurdity  in  the  w^orld  of 
education.  A  university  wliich  has  all  the  money  it  needs  does 
not  deserve  all  that  it  has ;  it  condemns  itself  out  of  its  own 
mouth,  by  confessing  that  it  can  think  of  no  new  paths  in  which 
to  strike  otit  or  does  n(^t  care  to  enter  upon  them.  A  school, 
•even  a  college,  may  conceivabh'  ha\e  money  enough ;  not  so 
a  university.  Instruction  in  methods  of  research  is  well  known 
to  be  the  most  expensive  of  all  kinds.  The  great  specialists  in 
medicine  and  law  and  engineering  and  chemistry  command  as 
practitioners  fees  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  a  university 
could  afford  to  pay  them  as  salaries  if  it  demanded  all  of  their 
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time  and  activity.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  universities  that  the 
profitableness  of  actual  practice  often  does  not  appeal  at  all  to 
the  men  best  fitted  to  instruct,  and  that  in  other  cases  men 
•eminent  in  practice,  satisfied  with  the  income  produced  by  de- 
voting part  of  their  time  to  it,  use  the  rest  in  lecturing  or  con- 
ducting courses  of  research  in  a  university  or  professional 
school.  It  is  plain  to  everyone  that  large  and  commodious 
laboratories  are  needed  for  even  a  few  advanced  students, 
altho  fine  laboratories  and  equipment  do  not  of  themselves 
make  investigators,  any  more  than  good  art  schools  necessarily 
turn  out  great  painters  or  sculptors,  or  fine  conservatories  of 
music  great  composers — the  right  kind  of  man  must  be  there 
to  use  them.  The  scientific  spirit  and  insight  and  patience  and 
training  which  make  discoveries  would  doubtless  make  them 
anyway  with  the  merely  necessary  materials  at  hand ;  but  good 
equipment  makes  for  good  work.  The  danger  here  lies  in  the 
temptation  to  mere  splendor.  The  need  of  well-equipped 
libraries  is  less  evident  to  the  outsider — sometimes  least  evident 
to  the  Maecenas  from  whom  donations  are  fondly  expected  (I 
speak  as  an  American),  yet  it  is  not  less  great  than  that  of 
laboratories.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  need 
least  well  supplied,  in  all  universities  but  a  very  few  excep- 
tionally favored  ones,  is  that  of  proper  endowments  for  the 
constant  purchase  of  books.  Other  equipments  too  are  re- 
quisite; museums  and  collections;  and  for  the  history  of  art, 
casts,  photographs,  engravings,  models,  at  least  in  universities 
where  there  is  not  ready  access  to  good  public  museums.  The 
rapidity  with  which  large  sums  disappear  wiien  applied  to  such 
objects  is  only  too  familiar  to  those  wiio  are  charged  with  the 
-duty  of  providing  and  administering  such  collections.  Anotlier 
temptation,  particularly  hard  to  resist,  is  that  of  devoting  the 
endowments  chiefly  to  things  that  bring  in  an  immediate  re- 
turn— the  "  things  that  pay,"  as  the  phrase  is.  How  to  touch 
the  generous  impulses  of  the  men  of  wealth,  or  convince  the 
rulers  of  the  state  of  the  university's  needs,  and  to  do  this  witii- 
out  sacrificing  the  ideal  of  the  university  to  please  the  whim 
or  vanity  of  the  one  or  the  other — this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  insistent  problems,  and  it  grows  greater  and  more 
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insistent  with  every  year,  because  of  the  constant  advance  and 
ramification  of  human  knowledge. 

The  question  of  the  best  organization  for  the  work  that  the- 
university  Jias  determined  to  do  is  no  sooner  apparently  settled 
than  it  again  raises  its  head.  Of  course,  in  the  United  States^ 
where  new  organization  and  reorganization  are  constant,  this- 
problem  is  particularly  pressing.  It  here  presents  itself  in  dif- 
ferent aspects  to  East  and  West.  To  the  older  East,  with  its 
great  institutions  of  learning  built  up  on  a  collegiate  foundation, 
for  generations  undergraduate  colleges,  on  which  have  beeit 
grafted  from  time  to  time  professional  schools  with  little  or 
no  organic  relation  to  each  other  or  to  the  central  stem,  the- 
problem  has  been  largely  one  of  favoring  the  new  without 
sacrificing  the  old,  of  bringing  to  the  institution  as  a  whole  that 
feeling  of  solidarity  which  naturally  inheres  in  an  "  under- 
graduate "  college.  In  the  West,  in  the  State  viniversities,. 
where  the  professional  and  technical  schools  have  from  the  first 
held  the  more  important  place,  the  conditions  are  almost  re- 
versed. In  Europe  the  technical  schools  have  from  their  first 
establishment  stood  on  altogether  different  ground,  as  some- 
thing apart  from  the  university,  requiring  a  different  prepara- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission,  and  in  most  cases  possessing" 
decidedly  inferior  social  prestige.  But  this  condition  is  passing 
away  in  Europe;  it  is  coming  to  be  seen,  for  example,  that 
medicine  and  law  are  quite  as  truly  technical  professions  as 
engineering  and  architecture,  and  the  latter  quite  as  well 
entitled  to  be  called  "  learned  professions "  as  the  former. 
Germany  has  begun  to  wipe  out  the  invidious  distinctions- 
bet  ween  Hochschulen  pure  and  simple,  i.  e.,  universities,  and 
technische  Hochschulen,  formerly  called  Polytechnica.  In 
Prussia  the  technische  Hochschulen  have  had  since  1899  the- 
right  of  giving  the  doctor's  degree  in  engineering,  and  the 
other  states  of  the  empire  have  followed  suit.  This  has 
naturally  reacted  upon  the  secondary  schools  which  are  feeders 
to  these  institutions — a  point  to  be  touched  upon  presently. 

What  is  to  be  tlie  attitude  taken  toward  technical  schools  by" 
the  university  which  includes  them  in  its  colporate  member- 
ship?    For  the  United  States  this  is  indeed  a  burning  question. 
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Are  the  technical  and  professional  schools  to  be  viewed  and 
treated  as  undergraduate  or  as  graduate  schools?  That  is  to 
-say,  shall  they  or  not  admit  students  who_  have  not  had  a  pre- 
iiminary  training  indicated  by  the  possession  of  a  bachelor's 
■degree?  Hardly  any  two  institutions  in  America  are  answer- 
ing that  question  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  the  Eastern  in- 
stitutions have  made  the  schools  of  medicine  and  law  "  grad- 
uate "  schools  in  that  sense,  but  none  has  yet  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  same  step  with  regard  to  the  technical  schools — of 
chemistry,  engineering  in  its  many  fomis,  and  architecture. 
Here  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  exceedingly  great  opportunity  for 
the  larger  and  more  powerful  institutions  of  the  United  States 
to  serve  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  country,  by  putting  all  their 
technical  and  professional  schools  on  a  graduate  basis.  Proba- 
bly no  one  now  alive  will  see  the  abolition  in  this  country  of 
technical  and  professional  schools  unconnected  with  any  uni- 
versity. These,  so  far  as  not  controlled  by  the  state,  will  go 
their  own  way,  for  the  most  part  (of  course  there  are  honorable 
exceptions)  aiming  to  "  fit  for  practice  "  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  taking  little  or  no  account  of  the  ideal  emphasized 
above,  the  ideal  of  research,  of  training  in  methods  of  research, 
of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  research,  as  the  proper 
ideal  of  the  university,  whether  that  be  done  in  connection  or 
out  of  connection  with  training  for  professional  practice.  The 
-university's  technical  and  professional  schools  should  be  put 
and  maintained  on  a  higher  plane.  If  in  the  course  of  time 
they  drive  the  others  out  of  existence,  so  much  the  better — the 
fittest  will  have  survived;  if  not,  it  will  surely  be  better  for  us 
to  have  the  higher  ideal  and  its  partial  realization  before  the 
■eyes  of  the  country  and  the  world  than  to  see  the  lower  one 
everywhere  prevailing.  For  here  is  the  point  of  contact  with 
other  lands  and  other  civilizations,  and  we  shall  be  measured 
by  the  best  of  what  we  have  accomplished.  The  professions 
are  steadily  assuming  a  more  and  more  important  and  com- 
manding position  in  the  world.  The  universities,  to  keep  their 
hold  on  the  nation,  to  be  the  leaders  which  their  duty  calls 
them  to  be,  must  identify  themselves  with  the  professions  as 
never  before,  but  with  only  the  very  highest  forms  of  profes- 
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sional  education.  For  them  to  lose  their  traditional  hold  on  the 
older  professions,  or  to  fail  to  secure  a  firm  hold  on  the  newer 
ones,  would  be  for  them  to  lay  the  ax  to  their  own  roots.  To- 
keep  and  secure  this  hold  they  must  make  themselves  every- 
where in  the  world  recognized  as  the  centers  of  research.  Paul- 
sen said  some  years  ago  that  some  of  England's  greatest  lights 
in  science  would  be  inconceivable  as  members  of  an  English- 
university.  That  is  a  terrible  indictment  to  bring  against  a 
university;  fortunately,  it  is  not  so  true  now  as  in  1893,  whei* 
he  said  it ;  and  it  is  becoming  less  true  every  year. 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing,  in  this  connection,  of  that  part 
of  the  university,  whether  it  be  an  American  or  a  European 
university,  which  is  not  commonly  considered  professional  or 
technical :  the  part  called  "  philosophical  faculty  "  in  Germany 
and  most  parts  of  continental  Europe,  and  including  the  parts 
devoted  to  political  science  and  economics,  and  to  mathematical 
and  natural  science,  which  in  some  places  are  organized  as 
separate  faculties,  in  others  included  in  the  faculty  of  philos- 
ophy or  elsewhere.  Some  of  our  American  universities  com- 
prehend all  these  parts  under  the  collective  name  of  "  grad- 
uate school  " — an  insufficient  designation  in  those  institutions 
which  have  made  one  or  more  of  the  professional  schools  also- 
into  graduate  schools.  The  history  of  this  part  of  the  univer- 
sity body  has  been  singularly  varied.  At  first,  in  Europe,  sub- 
ordinated to  the  other  faculties,  it  has  there  been  raised  to  per- 
fect equality  with  them,  and  in  general  has  maintained  the  ideal 
of  theoretical  research  far  more  completely  than  the  other 
faculties ;  yet  in  Germany  it  has  become  almost  as  much  of  a 
professional  faculty  as  the  others,  having  been  made  the  path- 
way to  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  higher  rank. 
In  the  United  States  also  the  tendency  is  strong  in  the  same 
direction ;  the  majority  of  those  who  as  graduate  students  pur- 
sue courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor 
of  philosophy  do  so  with  a  view  to  becoming  teachers.  Here 
too,  almost  without  exception,  are  found  those  students  who- 
without  thought  of  active  professional  practice  pursue  their 
work  for  the  sake  of  study  and  research  alone  as  far  as  the 
university  can  guide  them.     This  is  naturally  the  most  "  the- 
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oretical  "  part  of  the  university,  the  least  exclusively  profes- 
sional and  technical ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  be  found  else- 
where, whereas  the  work  of  the  theological,  the  legal  and  the 
technical  faculties  is  almost  everywhere  duplicated  outside  of 
university  organization.  In  fact,  taking  the  Christian  count;  ies 
as  a  whole,  theological  training  is  given  much  more  outside  of 
universities  than  in  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  technical 
training.  This  "  philosophical  "  part  of  the  university  (I  use 
the  name  without  prejudice  to  the  others — not  as  if  they  were 
necessarily  unphilosophical,  and  not  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  term) — this  part  is  pre-eminently  called  upon  to  maintain 
the  ideal  of  research.  It  has  no  raison  d'etre  if  it  does  not  main- 
tain it ;  but  it  is  not  called  upon  to  maintain  it  single-handed.  It 
is  important  that  the  philosophical  faculty,  in  the  wider  sense,  be 
a  large  part  numerically  of  every  university,  and  that  it  be  not 
subdivided  in  any  such  way  as  to  weaken  its  solidarity.  The 
task  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  higher  school  work,  and  of 
course  those  who  look  forward  to  giving  instruction  in  non- 
professional subjects  in  colleges  and  universities,  will  always  be- 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  these  teachers  must  be  imbued  with  the 
idealism  which  shall  protect  them  from  degeneration  into  mere 
teaching  machines.  Unterriehtstecliniker,  to  quote  again  from 
Paulsen. 

In  America  the  relations  of  this  part  of  the  university  to  the 
rest  oflfer  many  problems  peculiarly  pressing,  because  the 
individuals  who  compose  these  faculties  almost  without  excep- 
tion form  part  of  others  as  well — a  condition  entirely  different 
from  that  existing  in  European  universities.  They  generally 
have  quite  as  much  to  do  in  an  undergraduate  as  in  the  graduate- 
school,  and  so  are  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Gymnasiallchrcr  who  also  lectures  in  the  university.  The 
situation  is  of  course  largely  if  not  exclusively  the  result  of 
insufficient  funds.  No  good  "  graduate  school  "  could  possibly 
be  self-supporting,  and  the  institutions  of  which  these  schools 
form  parts  have  naturally  many  other  demands  to  meet.  The 
burden  of  double  teaching  weighs  very  heavily  upon  the- 
American  professor,  making  exceedingly  difficult  the  necessary 
concentration  of  mind  upon  the  higher  work.     To  regulate- 
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these  conditions  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
before  the  American  university  organizer. 

To  do  this  chosen  work  with  the  best  result,  the  universities 
must  have  well-prepared  material.  The  need  of  this  has  been 
met  by  different  nations  in  different  ways.  Least  care  has 
hitherto  been  taken  in  the  United  States,  where  until  very  recent 
years  almost  anyone  was  thought  well  enough  trained  for 
admission  to  a  school  of  medicine  or  law  or  technology.  Ger- 
many has  been  the  most  careful,  demanding  until  not  long  ago 
a  gymnasial  training  for  all  faculties  of  the  universities,  and  a 
full  course  in  the  Realschule  for  admission  to  the  technische 
Hochschule.  But  even  here,  some  years  ago,  a  reaction  set  in 
against  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  now 
certain  parts  of  the  university  are  open  to  the  graduates  of 
Realschulen  and  Realgymnasien.  The  end  of  the  extension  of 
privileges  is  not  yet  reached ;  the  natural  sciences  will  doubtless 
receive  still  greater  concessions.  But  the  principle  is  still  firmly 
maintained  that  admission  to  professional  training  is  to  be 
denied  to  those  who  have  not  had  a  rigid  and  thoro  preliminary 
training.  The  kind  of  training  may  vary,  but  its  amount  and 
thoroness  may  not  be  diminished.  This  is  still  an  urgent  need 
in  America ;  not  how  the  universities  may  get  the  largest  num- 
bers of  students,  or  fill  up  the  schools  that  "  pay  "  the  best,  but 
to  get  a  reasonable  number  of  the  best  prepared  students,  who 
will  push  on  beyond  their  masters.  Much  has  been  written  of 
late  years  about  the  undue  prolongation  of  university,  especially 
professional,  study;  and  from  this  point  of  view  what  seems 
only  a  school  question  becomes  a  burning  university  question  as 
well,  for  the  university  can  build  only  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  or  of  the  school  and  the  college. 

The  best  form  of  instruction  for  the  university  to  follow  is 
still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Everywhere  it  is  recognized  that 
mere  school  methods  do  not  suffice;  the  lesson  to  be  learned, 
the  pensuni,  the  "  recitation,"  to  use  an  American  term,  has 
no  proper  place  in  university  work.  Even  where  a  new  subject 
is  taken  up,  for  example,  an  Oriental  language,  this  method  is 
felt  to  be  out  of  place.  The  lecture,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
up  to  a  few  years  ago  held  chief  sway  in  the  universities  of 
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continental  Europe  and  was  thence  imported  into  American 
■colleges  and  universities,  has  been  vigorously  assailed.  Why 
should  students  take  down  from  the  lips  of  a  lecturer,  the  ob- 
jectors say.  things  which  they  could  find  more  quickly  and  satis- 
iactorily  in  books?  There  is  much  force  in  the  objection,  and 
the  lecture  has  lost  much  of  its  prestige.  The  Seminar,  and 
laboratory  and  clinical  work,  under  the  direct  guidance  of  an 
instructor,  have  largely  taken  its  place.  Yet  its  usefulness  is 
"by  no  means  gone.  As  a  means  of  informing  a  number  of 
students  quickly  of  the  latest  developments  of  science  its  place 
■cannot  be  taken  by  books,  for  purely  practical  reasons;  the 
books  cannot  be  printed  quickly  enough,  nor  could  publishers 
be  found  to  issue  new  editions  every  year,  nor  could  the  stu- 
■dents  be  expected  to  buy  as  many  books  as  this  method  would 
imply.  Again,  the  personality  of  the  teacher  would  be  largely 
lost — and  the  personality  (^f  a  really  good  teacher,  his  visible 
and  communicable  enthusiasm,  are  ]X)tent  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  satisfactory  pupil.  Undoubtedly  much  time  can 
be  saved  by  judicious  use  of  printed  bibliographical  and  other 
lists,  and  the  lectures  should  be  kept  in  close  connection  with 
Seminar  and  laboratory  work;  but  to  abolish  them  entirely 
would  mean  an  immense  loss  to  university  instruction.  There 
is  a  certain  freedom  and  tle.xibiiity  in  tlie  lecture  which  make 
it  particularly  useful.  It  is  thus  eminently  suited  to  advanced 
instruction,  where  a  number  of  mature  students  have  to  be 
guided.  It  meets  the  needs  which  they  have  in  common.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  individuality  of  the  advanced  student  must 
be  maintained  to  the  utmost :  he  must  be  shown  how  to  work, 
but  left  to  himself  to  apply  tlie  principles,  with  such  criticism 
from  his  instructor  as  his  application  calls  for.  which  is  properly 
done  in  Seminar,  laboratory,  or  clinic.  His  selection  of  work 
must  not  be  too  closely  limited,  and  he  must  be  encouraged  to 
strike  out  for  himself.  His  Lernfrcihcit  must  be  guaranteed 
him. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible,  within  the  limits  here  set,  even 
to  touch  upon  all  the  university  problems  of  to-day.  I  have 
therefore  attempted  merely  to  indicate  what  seemed  to  me  the 
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all  important  ones.  In  the  prospectus  of  this  Congress  we 
read :  "  the  central  purpose  is  the  unification  of  knowledge,  an 
effort  toward  which  seems  appropriate  on  an  occasion  when  the 
nations  bring  together  an  exhibit  of  their  arts  and  industries."" 
There  is  no  field  of  human  physical  activity  which  might  not 
find  illustration  among  the  exhibits,  and  no  field  of  mental 
activity  not  provided  for  in  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress  ; 
but  more  than  this,  there  is  nothing  represented  in  either  the 
Exposition  or  the  Congress  which  may  not  properly  be  made 
the  subject  of  university  study. 

Not  only  do  the  architect  and  the  legislator  build  wiser,  but 
also  the  poet  often  speaks  truer,  than  he  knows.     Terence's 

Homo  sum:  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puto 

has  gained  in  the  course  of  ages  a  deeper  and  truer  meaning,. 
probably  far  deeper  than  the  poet  ever  intended  it  to  bear,  but  a 
meaning  and  a  truth  from  which  mankind  can  never  recede. 
So  too  the  very  word  "  university,"  which  as  originally  used 
had  no  reference  to  the  universality  of  human  interest,  but 
denoted  merely  the  whole  body  of  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
studium  generale,  has  earned  the  right  to  the  wider  sense  now 
attached  to  it;  it  is  becoming,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  help  it  to- 
become,  a  pancpistcmion,  as  the  Greeks  of  to-day  call  it.  Noth- 
ing that  man  can  possibly  find  out  is  alien  to  him ;  not  only  to 
increase  knowledge,  but  to  multiply  the  fields  of  knowledge,  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  universities,  which  might  well  take 
as  their  motto  that  famous  line.  They  are  peculiarly  called 
upon  to  take  all  research  under  their  protection,  to  train  for  it^ 

and  to  encourage  its  practice. 

Edward  Delavan  Perry 

Columbia  Univi-.rsity 
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FROM  KING'S  COLLEGE  TO  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

1754— 1904 

AN  ORATION  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  KING'S 
COLLEGE 

DELIVERED  AT  COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY,   OCTOBER  3I,    I9O4, 
BY    PRESIDENT    BUTLER 

We  are  standing  by  one  of  the  lines  which  imagination 
draws  across  the  cliangeless  chart  of  time.  We  instinctively 
stop  and  look  hack.  The  mere  flight  of  time  itself  fills  our 
minds  with  reverent  wonder,  and  we  measure  it  off  by  decades 
and  by  centuries  that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  it.  Yet  it 
is  not  the  flig^ht  of  time,  but  the  story  of  accomplishment  in 
time — time's  quality,  may  we  say? — which  instructs,  stimu- 
lates, and  spurs  us  on.  The  record  of  the  past  brings  us  knowl- 
edge of  the  subtle  processes  by  which  ideas  weave  for  them- 
selves a  material  fabric.  It  counts  for  us  the  steps  by  which 
man  climbs  the  lofty  heights  of  his  ideals. 

What  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  recorded  time  is  filled 
so  full  as  the  period  of  our  University's  life?  When  before 
have  the  face  of  nature  and  the  mind  of  man  both  been  so 
radically  changed?  The  first  president  of  Kinp^-'s  College 
found  the  writings  of  Bacon  and  of  Newton  to  be  novel  and 
revolutionary.  Stirred  by  their  teachings  he  became,  while 
still  a  tutor  at  Yale  College,  the  cliief  influence  in  displacing, 
on  these  shores,  the  Ptolemaic  conception  of  the  Universe  for 
the  Copernican.  From  Ptolemy  to  Darwin,  then,  and  on  to  a 
world  of  divisible  atoms  and  newly  discovered  forces,  stupen- 
dous but  hidden,  whose  nature  we  only  partially  apprehend  andl 
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comprehend  not  at  all,  so  far  it  is  from  King's  College  to 
Columbia  University. 

A  host  of  commonplaces  of  our  modern  thought  were 
iinknown  to  the  generation  which  hailed  the  foundation 
of  King's  College.  Newton  had  been  dead  but  seventeen  years, 
and  his  doctrines  were  as  new  and  as  startling  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  they  had  been  to  President  Samuel  Johnson. 
Kant,  who  was  destined  to  give  its  decisive  character  to  modem 
philosophy,  was  but  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  not  yet 
taken  his  university  degree ;  perhaps  no  one  outside  of  Konigs- 
.berg  had  ever  heard  his  name.  Rousseau,  the  connecting  link 
ibetween  English  revolutionary  theory  and  French  revolu- 
tionary practice,  was  in  middle  life  and  already  becoming 
famous.  Linnaeus  and  Buffon  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  new  natural  history,  but  Lamarck,  who  was  to  reveal  the 
modern  theory  of  descent,  was  only  a  child  of  ten.  Laplace  at 
the  tender  age  of  five,  and  Lavoisier  at  eleven,  could  not  yet  be 
recognized  as  likely  to  make  massive  contributions  to  the  sci- 
ences of  mathematics  and  of  chemistry.  Of  the  publicists  who 
■were  to  guide  the  thought  of  English-speaking  men  at  a  great 
crisis,  Burke  was  but  six  years  out  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  had  not  yet  entered  Parliament ;  Washington  was  a  youth 
of  twenty-two,  skirmishing  with  the  French  in  what  was  then 
the  far  West ;  Jefferson  was  a  boy  of  eleven  at  play  in  Virginia ; 
and  Hamilton  was  unborn.  The  new  University  at  Gottingen 
Tiad  been  opened  in  1737  with  that  liberty  in  teaching  which 
was  to  build  up  the  noble  ideal  of  science  as  an  end  in  itself 
tliat  has  since  come  to  be  the  inspiration  of  every  true  scholar. 
But  Halle  and  Gottingen,  the  first  of  modem  universities,  were 
Avholly  unknown  in  America,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
anything  but  safe  models  for  the  new  College  of  the  Province  of 
New  York  to  follow.  Dean  Swift  declared  that  he  had  heard 
persons  of  high  rank  say  that  they  could  learn  nothing  more 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco. 
Dr.  Johnson  found  that  when  at  Pembroke  College  he  could 
-attend  lectures  or  stay  away,  as  he  liked,  and  that  his  gain  was 
:  about  the  same  either  way.  The  poet  Gray  committed  himself 
Uo  the  opinion  that  Cambridge  must  be  the  place  once  called 
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Babylon,  of  which  the  prophet  said  the  "  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there  "  ;  and  "  the  forts  and  towers  shall  be  for  dens  forever,  a 
joy  of  wild  asses."  Just  at  this  time  Gibbon  had  completed  the 
period  of  residence  at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  afterwards 
described  as  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  his  whole  life. 
These  harsh  judgments  are  supported  by  the  historian  of  Ox- 
ford, Warden  Brodrick,  who  says  explicitly  that  at  this  period 
the  nation  had  lost  confidence  in  Oxford  education. 

It  was  into  a  world  of  knowledge  and  thought  totally  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  that  King's  College  was  born  a  century  and 
a  half  ago. 

These  provinces  were  remote  in  those  days,  and  their  settlers 
were  chiefly  bent  upon  material  development  and  upbuilding. 
For  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic  to  consume  from  four  to 
six  weeks  was  not  unusual.  Learning  was  of  necessity  at  a  low 
ebb,  for  the  scholarly  men  who  were  among  the  first  settlers 
had  passed  away,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren,  born  in 
the  colonies,  and  reared  there,  had  not  much  chance  for  a 
broad  or  a  prolonged  education.  Harvard  College  had  been  in 
existence  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  Yale  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, but  both  were  hard  pressed  for  means  of  subsistence,  and 
their  intellectual  outlook  was  a  contracted  one.  Jonathan 
Edwards  had  written,  a  few  years  earlier,  that  he  took 
"  very  great  content  "  from  his  instruction  at  Yale,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  scholars  did  likewise.  The  College  of  New  Jersey 
had  recently  begun  instruction  at  Elizabethtown,  and  just  as 
King's  College  opened  its  doors,  ground  was  breaking  at 
Princeton  for  the  first  building  of  its  permanent  home.  In 
Philadelphia  Franklin  was  urging  on  the  movement  that  was 
soon  to  give  a  college  to  that  prosperous  city,  and  thruout 
the  colonies  generally  the  need  for  a  higher  type  of  education 
was  felt  and  efforts  were  making  to  supply  it. 

Then,  as  now.  New  York  was  often  described  as  a  city  given 
over  to  trade  and  commerce  to  the  neglect  of  higher  and  better 
things,  but  there  is  evidence  that  while  the  citizens  were  gain- 
ing the  material  substance  with  which  to  support  a  college, they 
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were  not  neglectful  of  the  fact  that  a  college  was  sorely 
needed  among  them.  For  fully  fifty  years  the  idea  of  a  college 
for  the  Province  of  New  York  had  been  mooted,  and  general 
sentiment  was  favorable  to  it;  but  it  was  not  until  1746  that  the 
first  step  was  taken  to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  On  Decem- 
ber 6  of  that  year  the  legislature  of  the  colony  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  raising  of  the  sum'  of  £250  by  public  lottery 
"  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  towards  the  founding  of 
a  college."  The  preamble  of  this  act  clearly  shows  that  there 
was  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  welfare  and  reputation 
of  the  colony  would  be  promoted  by  laying  a  proper  and 
ample  foundation  for  the  regular  education  of  youth.  Other 
similar  acts  followed,  and  by  1751  nearly £3500  had  been  raised 
by  lottery  for  erecting  a  college.  We  smile  now  at  the  thought 
of  supporting  education  thru  lotteries,  but  the  practice  was 
quite  common  in  those  days.  Indeed,  the  lottery,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  Florentine  invention  of  some  two  hundred  years 
earlier,  had  been  invoked  by  Parliament  the  very  year  before 
that  in  which  the  charter  of  King's  College  was  granted,  in 
order  to  endow  the  British  Museum.  To  purchase  the  Sloane 
collection,  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  the  Cottonian  library, 
which  collections  formed  the  beginning  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  to  put  the  new  institution  upon  its  feet,  the  sum  of  £300,000 
was  authorized  to  be  raised  by  public  lottery. 

The  sum  of  £3500,  or  thereabouts,  raised  by  lottery  for  the 
college,  was  vested  in  trustees  who  were  empowered  to  manage 
it,  to  accept  additional  contributions,  and  receive  proposals 
from  any  city  or  county  within  the  colony  desirous  of  having 
the  college  erected  therein.  On  May  20,  1754,  these  trustees, 
thru  William  Livingston,  one  of  their  number,  petitioned 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  De  Lancey — the  unhappy  Gov- 
ernor Osborrt  having  taken  his  own  life,  and  no  successor  being 
yet  appointed : — to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation,  either  to 
them  or  to  such  other  trustees  as  might  be  chosen,  "  the  better 
to  enable  them  to  prosecute  the  said  design  of  establishing  a 
seminary  or  college  for  the  instruction  of  youth."  This  peti- 
tion also  recited  the  fact  that  additional  support  had  been  found 
for  the  proposed  college,  in  that  "  the  Rector  and  inhabitants 
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of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  as  by  law  established,  being  willing  to  encourage  the 
said  good  design  of  establishing  a  seminary  or  college  for  the 
•education  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  or  sciences,  have  offered 
■unto  your  petitioners  a  very  valuable  parcel  of  ground  on  the 
-west  side  of  Broadway,  in  the  west  ward  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  for  the  use  of  the  said  intended  seminary  or  college,  and 
are  ready  and  desirous  to  convey  the  said  lands  for  the  said  use, 
on  condition  that  the  head  or  master  of  the  said  seminary  or 
college  be  a  member  of  and  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,  and  that  the  liturgy  of  the  said 
<hurch,  or  a  collection  of  prayers  out  of  the  said  liturgy,  be  the 
•constant  morning  and  evening  service  used  in  the  said  college 
forever."  The  petitioners  obviously  favored  the  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  attached  to  the  proposed  grant,  for  they  went  on 
to  say  that  they  considered  the  site  proposed  to  be  "  the  most 
proper  place  for  erecting  the  said  seminary  or  college."  This 
ground  was  part  of  the  well-known  King's  Farm,  which  had 
evidently  long  been  in  mind  as  the  site  of  the  College  of  the 
province.  For  as  early  as  1703  tlie  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church, 
"before  putting  the  farm  out  on  lease,  appointed  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  to  wait  upon  Lord  Cornbury,  then  Governor, 
in  order  to  learn  what  part  of  the  farm  he  designed  to  use  for 
the  college  which  he  (Cornbury)  planned.  It  was  March  5, 
1752,  when  the  Vestry  made  the  formal  proposal  to  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  building  of  a 
College,  and  thereafter  matters  progressed  speedily. 

On  October  31,  1754,  James  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
■signed  the  Charter  and  attached  thereto  the  great  seal  of  the 
Province.  King's  College  "  for  the  instruction  and  education 
of  youth  in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
"Cnces "  was  legally  born.  It  is  that  act  which  we  joyfully 
celebrate  to-day. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  now  to  dwell  upon  the  long  and 
"heated  controversy  that  accompanied  the  foundation  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  seeds  of  the  coming  Revolution  had  already  been 
sown,  and  in  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical  there  were  sharp 
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differences  of  opinion  among  the  colonists.  On  the  one  hand  it 
was  felt  that  the  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  of  land  from 
Trinity  Church  were  an  unwarranted  attempt  to  make  the  new- 
College  of  the  Province  a  sectarian  institution,  and  that  the- 
Charter  should  have  come  from  the  Assembly  rather  than  from 
the  King.  In  reply  it  was  urged  that  no  conditions  were  thought 
of  by  Trinity  Church  until  ground  had  been  given  for  the  belief 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  erect  a  college  that  should  have 
no  religious  associations  whatever;  and  that  then  only  those 
conditions  were  imposed  which,  liberally  interpreted,  would 
assure  to  the  college  a  Christian,  but  by  no  means  a  sectarian, 
relationship  and  influence.  The  history  of  the  College  fully 
bears  out  this  view.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  Charter,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  trustees  of  the  original  fund  raised  by  lottery,, 
subsequently  increased  by  a  grant  from  the  excise  moneys, 
were  moved  to  petition  the  Lieutenant-Governor  rather  than- 
the  Assembly  for  a  charter,  just  because  of  the  acrimony  of  the 
existing  controversy  and  the  fear  of  its  results.  However  this- 
may  be,  the  Charter  itself  is  a  striking  paper  and  one  that 
represents  a  point  of  view  and  a  liberality  of  mind  far  in  ad- 
vance of  its  time. 

The  Charter  makes  express  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Col- 
lege is  founded  not  alone  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  but  for  those  of  all  the  colonies  and  territories  in 
America  as  well.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy,  is  the 
national  university  that  Columbia  has  since  become.  The 
Charter  assumes  a  public  responsibility  for  the  new  College 
by  naming  as  trustees,  cx-ofhciis,  a  number  of  representative 
public  officials.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy,  is  the  close 
relationship  between  the  city  and  the  college  which  has  existed 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  more  helpful  in  recent  times  because 
unofficial.  The  Charter  assures  the  liberality  of  the  College 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  and  religious  by  designating  as  Trus- 
tees, ex-ofdcus,  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  the  senior  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  the  minister  of  the 
ancient  Lutheran  Church,  the  minister  of  the  French  Church, 
and  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation.  The  very- 
next  year  the  Governors  of  the  College  united  in  a  petition,. 
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which  was  granted,  asking  for  power  to  establish  a  chair  of 
divinity,  the  right  to  nomination  for  which  should  He  in  the 
Minister,  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  of  the  city.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy, 
is  that  respect  and  regard  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
catholicity  of  temper  and  tolerance  of  mind,  which  mark  Co- 
lumbia University  of  this  later  day.  The  Charter  expressly 
provides  that  no  law  or  statute  shall  be  made  by  the  Trustees 
which  tends  to  exclude  any  person  of  any  religious  denomina- 
tion whatever  from  equal  liberty  and  advantage  of  education,. 
or  from  any  of  the  degrees,  liberties,  privileges,  benefits,  or  im- 
munities of  the  College  on  account  of  his  particular  tenets  in 
matters  of  religion.  Here,  in  foresight  and  in  prophecy,  is  this 
splendid  company  of  scholars  and  of  students  in  which  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world  and  every  variety  of  religious  faith 
are  represented,  all  without  prejudice. 

This  was  a  notable  Charter  to  be  granted  at  a  time  of  bitter 
religious  controversy  and  prevailing  narrowness  of  vision,  and 
the  steps  taken  under  it  were  worthy  of  its  far-reaching  provi- 
sions. The  presidency  was  tendered  to  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time;  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
to  the  new  college  its  educational  form,  its  controlling  tenden- 
cies, and  its  first  ideals.  Open-minded  and  catholic,  Dr.  Johnson 
was  the  most  scholarly  American  of  the  period,  and  with 
Jonathan  Edwards  he  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  two  really 
powerful  and  constructive  American  philosophers  of  the  i8th 
century.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  been  his  publisher,  con- 
sulted with  him  as  to  the  plans  for  the  projected  college  at 
Philadelphia,  and  urged  him  to  become  its  head.  But  John- 
son was  more  strongly  drawn  towards  New  York,  in 
whose  .projects  for  a  college  he  had  long  been  an  interested 
counselor,  and  for  which  his  friend  and  philosophical  pre- 
ceptor. Bishop  Berkeley,  had  fed  the  flame  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  John.son,  sole  lecturer,  began  instruction  in  the  month  of 
July,  1754,  some  time  before  the  Charter  was  granted,  in- 
the  vestry  room  of  the  schoolhouse  adjoining  Trinity  Church, 
of  which  the  temporary  use  had  been  allowed  him.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  his  first  class  were  simple:  the  first 
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;iive  rules  in  arithmetic,  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
.grammars,  and  an  ability  to  write  grammatical  Latin;  ability 
to  read  Cicero  and  the  first  books  of  the  ^neid;  and  some  of 
the  first  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Greek.  A  warn- 
ing was  at  the  same  time  given  that  higher  qualifications  would 
-soon  be  exacted.  Considering  the  state  of  opinion  and  the 
j)ractice  elsewhere,  this  declaration  by  President  Johnson  is 
remarkable :  "  That  people  may  be  better  satisfied  in  sending 
their  children  for  education  to  this  college,  it  is  to  be  under- 
rstood  that,  as  to  religion,  there  is  no  intention  to  impose  upon 
the  scholars  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  particular  set  of  Chris- 
tians, but  to  inculcate  upon  their  tender  minds  the  great 
iprinciples  of  Christianity  and  morality  in  which  true  Chris- 
tians of  each  denomination  are  generally  agreed."  So  broad 
a  tolerance  as  this  is  more  usually  associated  with  the  end 
-of  the  nineteenth  century  than  with  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth. 

Moreover,  this  first  president  had  a  distinct  vision  of  what 
was  to  follow  from  his  small  and  modest  beginnings;  for  he 
pictured  the  future  in  these  words:  "  It  is  further  the  design 
of  this  College  to  instruct  and  perfect  youth  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  exactly,  of  writing  cor- 
rectly and  speaking  eloquently,  and  in  the  arts  of  numbering 
and  measuring,  of  surveying  and  navigation,  of  geography 
and  history,  of  husbandry,  commerce  and  government :  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  nature  in  the  heavens  above  us,  and  in  the 
air,  water  and  earth  around  us,  and  in  the  various  kinds  of 
meteors,  stones,  mines  and  minerals,  plants  and  animals,  and 
of  everything  useful  for  the  comfort,  the  convenience  and  the 
elegance  of  life  in  the  chief  manufactures ;  finally  to  lead  them 
from  the  study  of  nature  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  and 
of  the  God  of  nature,  their  duty  to  him,  themselves  and  one 
another."  The  felicity  of  phrase  in  this  proclamation  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  clear  recognition  of  the  part  to  be 
played  in  education  by  the  sciences  of  nature  and  their  applica- 
tions. Here  spoke  the  mind  stirred  by  the  reading  of  Bacon 
and  Newton,  of  Locke  and  Berkeley.  The  new  science  and  the 
Tiew  philosophy  were  bearing  their  first  fruits  here  on  this 
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island,  remote  from  the  capitals  of  the  world's  affairs  and  far 
distant  from  the  historic  seats  of  the  older  learning. 

On  July  17,  President  Johnson,  sole  instructor,  met  his 
jjoup  of  eight  students.  Bayard,  Blenmore,  Courtlandt, 
Cruger,  Marston,  Provoost,  Ritzema,  and  Verplanck  were  the 
families  represented  on  those  slender  benches.  Good  names  all, 
some  of  them  bearers  of  the  sturdiest  traditions  of  our  city. 
Others  followed,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  college 
roll  was  rich  with  the  best  names  of  old  New  York.  There  were 
Auchmuty,  Barclay,  Beekman,  Bogert,  Cutting,  De  Lancey, 
De  Peyster,  Griswold,  Hoffman,  Jay,  Lispenard,  Livingston, 
Morris,  Nicholl,  Pell,  Philipse,  Remsen,  Romeyn,  Roosevelt, 
Rutgers,  Schuyler,  Stevens,  Townsend,  Van  Buren,  and  Watt 
— names  which  for  generations  have  been  in  close  and  honora- 
ble association  with  the  commerce,  the  society,  and  the  politics 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Henry  Adams  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ments that  before  1800  New  York  excelled  New  England  in 
scientific  work  accomplished,  and  that  New  York  was  always 
an  innovating  influence.  Study  of  the  early  history  of  our  col- 
lege and  comparison  of  its  professed  aims  and  its  outlook  with 
those  of  the  older  institutions  to  the  East  and  to  the  South, 
justify  his  conclusions.  And  slow  as  its  development  was  in 
many  ways,  the  history  of  Columbia  College  proves  conclu- 
sively that  it  has  always  been  an  innovator  and  a  leader.  Its 
wise  and  far-sighted  policies,  more  or  less  clearly  formulated 
in  detail,  were  for  generations  held  back  from  execution  only 
by  lack  of  means.  From  the  very  beginning,  tho  often  with 
stumblings  and  delay,  Columbia  has  trod  the 

"  Path  to  a  clear-purposed  goal, 
Path  of  advance  !  " 

Our  earlier  teachers,  like  our  later  ones,  were  chosen  for 
scholarship  and  character,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
William  Johnson,  first  tutor,  came,  as  did  his  father,  the  Presi- 
dent, from  Yale.  Leonard  Cutting,  who  followed,  was 
■educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  Daniel  Treadwell,  first 
professor  of  mathematics,  came,  in  1757,  from  Harvard,  and 
his   successor,    Harpur,    from   Glasgow.     Myles   Cooper   was 
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trained  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Clossy,  whose  chair 
included  the  whole  of  natural  science,  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Different  viewpoints  and  varied  associations  helped 
make  this  company  of  early  teachers  cosmopolitan  and  open- 
minded. 

The  list  of  twelve  presidents  is  unique  in  fnore  than  one  re- 
spect. The  two  Johnsons  and  Barnard  were  graduates  of 
Yale;  Cooper  came  from  Oxford;  Wharton  was  trained  at  the 
English  Jesuits'  College  of  St.  Omer,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the  first  Moore  held  his  degree 
from  King's  College,  the  second  Moore  and  his  two  suc-^ 
cessors  now  living,  had  theirs  from  Columbia;  Harris  was 
educated  at  Harvard ;  Duer  at  Winchester  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  at  Erasmus  Hall  on  Long  Island ;  and  King  at  Harrow 
and  Paris.  The  younger  Johnson,  who  came  to  the  presidency 
in  1787,  was  a  layman,  the  first  lay  head  of  a  college  among" 
English-speaking  people  of  whom  I  find  record ;  Duer,  the  sec- 
ond Moore,  and  King,  were  also  laymen,  as  was  Barnard  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  (tho  he  took  orders  as  an  aid  to  his 
work  in  education  and  with  no  intention  of  engaging  in 
parochial  work),  and  as  are  the  two  presidents  now  living. 
Only  Harris  and  Barnard  died  in  office.  The  second  Johnson 
and  Duer  were  lawyers;  the  second  Moore  divided  his  energies- 
between  law  and  teaching;  King  was  a  merchant  and  editor; 
and  Barnard  was  an  educator  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  Columbia,  it  will  be  seen,  broke  early  with  existing- 
traditions,  and  the  progressiveness  and  catholicity  shown 
alike  by  the  governing  board  and  the  teaching  body  were  re- 
flected in  movements  for  educational  advance  that  are  as  note- 
worthy as  some  of  them  are  now  seen  to  have  been  premature. 
The  early  and  vigorous  attention  to  the  natural  sciences  under 
the  lead  of  Glossy,  Bard,  Mitchill,  and  Hosack ;  the  deep  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  and  participation  in  them,  which  took  the 
second  Johnson  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  then  ta 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  while  still  president,  and  Pro- 
fessor Mitchill  to  the  legislature,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Senate ;  the  solicitous  care  for  public  education- 
which  spurred  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  Henry  Rutgers,  and  Peter 
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A.  Jay  to  lead  the  work  of  the  Public  School  Society  of  the 
•City  of  New  York  and  so  pave  the  way  for  the  present  munici- 
pal school  system,  were  all  prophetic  of  that  zeal  for  scientific 
advance,  for  the  public  service,  and  for  the  education  of  the 
people  which  so  strongly  mark  the  Columbia  of  to-day. 

Given  so  large  a  company  of  progressive  men  of  science  and 
of  affairs,  so  noble  a  society  of  scholars,  and  so  commanding  a 
■situation  in  this  rapidly  developing  city,  was  not  Columbia  Col- 
lege unduly  slow  in  reaching  the  plane  of  excellence  and  the 
wide  scope  of  activity  which  were  marked  out  for  it  from  the 
very  beginning  ?  It  certainly  was,  and  the  cause  was  grinding 
poverty. 

Tlie  Trustees  of  half  a  century  ago  had  l)een  facing 
problems  which  might  well  have  staggered  the  bravest  of  them. 
It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  President  Barnard,  whose 
eager  and  far-sighted  plans  for  Columbia  were  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  carry  them  out, 
reviewed  the  financial  history  of  the  corporation  and  made  it 
plain  what  the  source  of  embarrassment  and  delay  had  been. 

It  is  literally  true  that  for  a  full  century  the  college  had  to 
struggle  for  its  life.  The  amount  raised  by  lottery,  increased 
somewhat  by  small  legislative  grants,  appears  to  have  been 
spent  upon  the  first  building  and  in  the  purchase  of  those  ma- 
terials that  were  necessary  to  the  institution's  work.  The  por- 
tion of  the  King's  Farm  granted  by  Trinity  Church  was 
valued  at  £4000  or  £5000,  but  it  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
inhabited  portion  of  the  island,  and  was  for  many  years  unpro- 
ductive. It  did,  however,  afford  a  commodious  and  convenient 
home  for  the  college.  The  need  for  additional  resources  was 
early  felt,  and  the  royal  governor  of  the  Province  was  appealed 
to  for  a  grant  of  public  land  to  the  trustees.  In  response,  a 
large  tract  of  24.000  acres.  "  comprising  the  township  of 
Kingsland,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  in  the  Province  of 
New  York."  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees  by  letters  patent  in 
T770.  Subsequently,  however,  in  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
puted boundary  between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  this 
land,  as  well  as  30,000  acres  granted,  in  1774.  by  Governor 
Tryon,  was  found  to  belong  to  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ver- 
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mont,  and  it  passed  from  the  trustees  without  compensation;. 
Gifts  were  few  and  small  for  many  years,  for  the  troubled 
times  in  the  colonies  were  naturally  not  favorable  to  endow- 
ments for  learning.  Occasional  legislative  grants  of  small 
sums  were  rather  an  evidence  of  public  interest  in  the  college 
than  serious  attempts  to  upbuild  it.  Finally,  in  1814,  came  the 
action  which,  thru  the  courage  and  far-sightedness  of  the  trus- 
tees, has  meant  so  much  to  us.  Upon  a  petition  of  the  trustees- 
setting  forth  that  the  extensive  lands  granted  by  earlier  gov- 
ernors had  been  lost  to  the  college,  without  compensation,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute,  the  legislature  granted 
to  the  college  the  so-called  Hosack  Botanic  Garden,  compris- 
ing the  land  in  the  City  of  New  York  now  bounded  by  Fifth 
Avenue  on  the  east,  by  Forty-seventh  Street  on  the  south,  by 
Fifty-first  Street  on  the  north,  and  by  a  line  distant  about  100 
feet  from  the  easterly  line  of  Sixth  Avenue  on  the  west,  260  city 
lots  in  all,  then  valued  at  $75,000.  David  Hosack,  whose  name 
this  property  bore  and  who  had  conveyed  it  to  the  State  for  a> 
botanic  garden,  had  been  professor  of  botany  in  Columbia 
College  from  1795  to  181 1,  and  was  a  man  of  marked  distinc- 
tion in  his  day. 

Therefore,  the  two  historic  endowments  of  the  College 
which  in  these  later  days  have  become,  thru  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city,  the  main  support  of  its  rapidly  ex- 
panding work,  are  gifts,  the  one  from  the  church  and  the  other 
from  the  State,  to  the  upbuilding  and  defense  of  both  of  which 
the  College  has  bent  its  every  energy  from  the  day  of  its  foun- 
dation. In  tlie  King's  Farm,  or  lower  estate,  and  in  tlie  Ho- 
sack Botanic  Garden,  or  upper  estate,  Columbia  now  holds 
tangible  evidence  of  what  religion  and  civil  government  have 
done  for  learning  in  this  community,  and  it  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges its  heavy  obligation  to  tliem  both. 

But,  splendid  as  the  future  of  these  properties  was  to  be, 
they  were  not  a  source  of  immediate  income.  Quite  the  con- 
trary: the  cost  of  holding  the  property  and  of  meeting  the 
public  charges  upon  it  was  an  almost  intolerable  burden.  In 
1805  the  income  from  the  portion  of  the  lower  estate  under 
lease   was    only   about   $1400.      Deficits    faced   the   trustees- 
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with  the  closing  of  each  annual  account.  Still  they  struggled! 
on,  having  firm  and  clear  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city  and  im 
the  triumph  of  the  high  ideals  committed  to  their  keeping. 
The  strong  men  who  fought  the  fight  during  the  long  period 
of  discouragement  from  18 10  to  1870, — Rufus  King  and 
David  B.  Ogden,  William  Johnson  and  Beverly  Robinson,. 
Philip  Hone  and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  William  Betts  and 
Hamilton  Fish,  and  their  associates, — they  are  those  who- 
saved  this  University  for  the  twentieth  century.  It  was  1863 
before  the  slowly  increasing  income  was  sufficient  to  meet  the- 
cost  of  annual  maintenance,  and  it  was  1872  before  the  ac- 
cumulated debt  was  wiped  out.  From  that  time  begins  a  new 
chapter  in  the  financial  history  of  the  corporation,  a  chapter 
which  extends  to  the  removal  to  the  new  home  on  Morning- 
side  Heights  with  its  rapidly  crowding  opportunities  and  its- 
heavy  attendant  responsibilities.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  bare  struggle  for  existence  postponed  almost  to  our  own 
day  that  widening  of  influence  and  of  scope,  and  that  increase 
of  activity,  which  had  been  part  of  the  plan  of  the  College  from 
its  earliest  days. 

"  Debt,"  wrote  President  Barnard  truly,  "  is  no  doubt  a 
great  evil,  but  there  are  evils  worse  than  debt,  and  among  these 
is  stagnation."  Columbia  long  bore  the  burden  of  debt  and 
chafed  in  its  heavy  chains,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  has  ever  been 
stagnant.  At  no  time  has  it  been  without  men  wliose  scliolar- 
ship  and  whose  patriotic  service  in  molding  the  institutions  and 
the  public  opinion  of  our  young  democracy,  put  them  in  the- 
front  rank  of  a  university's  iieroes.  The  first  Johnson  was 
easily  the  most  scholarly  man  in  the  colonies,  and  in  philos- 
ophy a  vigorous  and  progressive  mind.  The  erudite  Bard  had 
no  superior  as  a  physician,  and  is  gratefully  remembered 
as  sounding  the  call  which  brought  into  existence  the 
Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  The  second  Johnson  was 
fit  companion  to  the  noble  company  with  whom  he  sat  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention ;  it  was  he  who  proposed  that  the 
States  should  be  equally  represented,  as  States,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  who,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  revise  the  style  of  the  Constitution  and  arrange 
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its  articles,  did  much  to  give  that  instrument  its  familiar  and 
admired  form.  With  him  in  that  noteworthy  committee  of 
five  sat  Alexander  Hamilton  of  the  Class  of  1774  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  of  the  Class  of  1768.  Later,  as  Senator  from 
Connecticut  while  still  President  of  the  College,  Johnson  was  a 
chief  agent  in  framing  the  bill  to  organize  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States.  Our  own  Hewitt  has  pointed  out  that  it  was 
De  Witt  Clinton,  of  1786,  who  created  the  Erie  Canal  by 
which  the  wealth  of  the  great  West  was  opened  up  and  poured 
into  the  lap  of  New  York ;  that  it  was  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of 
1765,  who  recognized  the  genius  of  Fulton  and  supplied  the 
means  to  make  steam  navigation  a  success ;  and  that  it  was 
John  Stevens,  of  1768,  who  gave  us  the  railway  and  the  screw 
propeller,  revolutionizing  transportation  by  land  and  sea.  But* 
for  Livingston  there  would  doubtless  have  been  no  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  our  nation's  history  might  have  been  strangely 
different;  and  it  was  Mitchill  who  .in  the  legislative  branch 
gave  effective  support  to  Jefferson's  plan  to  send  Lewis  and 
Clark  across  the  undiscovered  mountains  and  to  onen  for  set- 
tlement the  noble  lands  "  where  rolls  the  Oregon."  Kent,  fit 
successor  of  Bracton,  Littleton,  and  Coke,  not  only  taught 
students,  but  trained  the  public  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  American  law.  Mitchill,  in  his  chair 
of  natural  history  and  chemistry,  was  a  fellow-investigator  with 
Lavoisier  and  Priestley,  and  passing  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Senate,  he  was  as  serviceable  to  the  state  as 
to  science.  Hosack  was  an  influential  figure  in  the  early 
development  of  botanical  and  medical  science.  Adrain, 
a  prince  among  mathematicians,  preceded  Gauss,  Laplace,  and 
Herschel  in  his  research  concerning  the  probabilities  of  error 
which  happen  in  making  observations.  I\Ic\'^ickar,  versatile 
and  powerful,  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  economists, 
the  incumbent  at  Columbia  of  the  first  chair  of  political 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  the 
formulator  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  national  banking 
system  rests.  To  Anderson  and  Davies  mathematical  teach- 
ing in  America  owes  a  debt  which  it  is  glad  to  acknowledge, 
and    it    was    Davies    who,    bv    his    text-books,    familiarized 
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American  teachers  and  students  with  the  methods  of  ex- 
position and  study  that  had  gained  ground  so  largely  in 
Prance.  Anthon's  copious  stores  of  learning  were  freely 
•drawn  upon  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  it  was  he  who  first  made  known  in  America  the 
results  of  the  vast  researches  chiefly  by  German  scholars  in  the 
fields  of  classical  history,  philology,  and  archaeology.  Lieber's 
commanding  figure  and  profound  learning  gave  added  weight 
to  his  luminous  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  All 
these  great  men  lived  and  served  in  the  day  of  small  things. 
and  they  have  left  splendid  traditions  and  fortunate  memories 
tehind  them.  Not  once  in  the  long  years  of  darkness  and 
doubt,  of  difficulty  and  discouragement,  was  the  college  with- 
out commanding  personalities  among  its  governors  and  its 
teachers,  or  without  worthy  youths  training  for  distinction  on 
its  scholars'  benches. 

From  the  day  of  its  foundation  our  college  was  marked  to 
"become  a  great  university.  It  had  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
mo  small  or  restricted  conception  of  its  mighty  mission.  It 
Tiailed  its  home  in  New  York  as  a  vantage  seat  from  which  to 
influence  the  nation  that  lay  behind  and  beyond.  It  was  filled 
with  plans  for  expansion  and  development  that  must  have 
seemed  strange  enough  to  those  who  were  content  to  plod 
along  in  the  well-trodden  path  of  the  traditional  college  educa- 
tion of  the  day.  From  Dr.  Johnson's  first  advertisement  in 
1754  to  the  academic  legislation  of  most  recent  years,  Colum- 
"bia  has  had  a  university's  ideals  in  view  and  has  struggled 
earnestly  toward  their  realization. 

Instruction  in  divinity  was  planned  as  early  as  1755,  that  in 
medicine  was  begun  in  1763,  and  that  in  law  in  1773.  After 
the  Revolution,  when  the  name  Columbia  supplanted  that  of 
King's,  the  governors  immediately  voted  to  establish  the  four 
familiar  university  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  law,  and 
•divinity.  Hardly  a  decade  has  passed  from  that  time  to  this 
when  some  ambitious  spirit,  either  in  the  governing  board  or 
in  the  faculties,  has  not  urged  projects  of  expansion  and  ad- 
vance. Most  remarkable  is  the  extraordinary  scheme  for  a 
charter  establishing  "  the  American  university  in  the  Province 
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of  New  York,"  which  was  drafted  at  the  express  command  of 
the  governors  of  King's  College,  and  which  met  with  their  for- 
mal approval  on  August  4,  1774.  It  contemplated  a  great  in- 
stitution composed  of  many  parts,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
French  university  organization  completed  by  Napoleon.  It  was- 
to  confer  any  degree,  and  presumably,  therefore,  to  give  any  in- 
struction, given  by  any  or  all  of  the  universities  in  England  or 
Ireland.  Read  in  the  light  of  its  date,  the  conception  was  an 
astounding  one.  This  draft  was  transmitted  to  England  and 
by  command  of  the  King  was  laid  before  him  in  Council  in 
April,  1775.  With  the  record  of  that  act  the  history  of  this, 
remarkable  document  ends.  Already  the  guns  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  were  loading,  and  the  urgent  voices  calling 
for  the  Royal  approval  of  the  Charter  were  drowned  by  the 
roar  of  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  It  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  point  out  that  no  company  of  men  given  over  solely 
to  the  pursuit  of  material  well-being  and  the  sordid  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  could  ever  have  entertained  with  sympathy  and 
approval  the  noble  conception  of  a  great  national  university 
which  that  document  revealed. 

There  are  no  worthier  names  upon  our  college  roll  than  those 
of  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  urged  projects  of  advance- 
ment and  a  wider  growth.  The  report  of  1784  was  presented 
by  a  committee  on  which  sat  James  Duane  and  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  H.  Livingston  and  Samuel  Provoost,  Nicholas 
Romaine  and  Morgan  Lewis.  The  memorial  of  1810  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature  was  drafted  by  Dr.  Mason  and 
urges  that  the  trustees  had  been  for  some  time  "  sedulously 
occupied  in  giving  to  the  whole  system  of  the  college  that  im- 
provement of  which  they  are  persuaded  it  is  capable,  and 
which  when  completed  will  elevate  it  to  a  rank  that  shall  sub- 
serve the  prosperity  and  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  State."" 
This  appeal  was  itself  the  result  of  a  movement  which  had  been 
begun  two  years  earlier  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
tlie  strongest  men  on  the  board  "  to  express  their  opinion 
generally  as  to  the  measures  proper  for  carrying  into  full 
effect  the  design  of  this  institution."  Again  in  1830  a  far- 
reaching  plan  of  expansion  was  adopted.     When  reported  to 
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the  trustees  it  bore  the  signatures  of  Bishop  Hobart,  of  Dr. 
Wainwright,  of  Dr.  Onderdonk,  of  Dr.  William  Johnson,  of 
John  T.  Irving,  of  Clement  C.  Moore,  and  of  Charles  King. 

Once  more,  in  1852,  at  the  instance  of  President  King, 
another  movement  was  begun  to  develop  a  university  upon  the 
foundation  afforded  by  the  old  college.  Long  consideration 
was  given  to  the  ways  and  means  to  be  adopted,  and  finally,  in 
1858,  the  elaborate  plans  that  had  been  evolved  were  formally 
approved.  William  Betts,  Henry  James  Anderson,  Hamilton 
Fish,  and  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  were  those  most  largely  con- 
cerned in  their  formulation.  From  that  auspicious  movement 
dates  the  beginning  of  the  modem  history  of  Columbia.  No 
year  has  passed  since  the  reports  of  1854,  1857,  and  1858  were 
submitted  without  some  step  forward  being  either  planned  or 
taken.  It  was  under  the  impulse  of  this  movement  that  the 
first  university  lectures  were  delivered ;  that  the  School  of  Law 
was  definitely  organized;  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  was  brought  back  to  the  University  to  occupy  the 
traditional  place  of  medicine  therein;  and  that  the  School  of 
Mines  came  into  being  to  lead  the  way  in  this  country  in  teach- 
ing the  applications  of  modern  science  to  a  group  of  its  great 
industries. 

With  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Barnard  in  1864, 
there  came  to  the  service  of  the  University  one  of  the  greatest 
figfures,  in  many  ways  the  greatest  figure,  in  the  whole 
history  of  our  American  education.  His  active  and  restless 
mind,  which  grew  neither  old  nor  tired,  planned  unceasingly 
and  saw  with  astounding  clearness  of  vision.  Barnard  is  the 
greatest  prophetic  figure  in  the  history  of  modern  education. 
He  first,  saw  that  the  traditional  college  course  was  no  longer 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  youth ;  that  it 
must  be  supplemented,  extended,  readjusted,  and  made  more 
elastic,  if  it  would  serve  under  new  conditions  the  same  ends 
that  it  had  served  so  well  in  the  past.  He  exalted  science  and 
scientific  research  to  their  place  of  honor,  and  he  swept  with 
his  keen  vision  the  whole  field  of  education  and  called  upon  the 
University  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  subject  of  study  and  to  treat 
teaching  as  a  serious  profession  and  not  merely  as  an  occupa- 
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tion.  He  gave  his  powerful  influence  to  the  movement  for  the 
opening  of  educational  opportunities  to  women,  and  he  felt 
keenly  the  limitations  under  which  they  suflfered  in  his  day. 
He  looked  out  into  new  fields  of  inquiry  and  saw  the  signif- 
icance of  those  studies  in  language,  in  archaeology,  in  history 
and  political  science,  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
in  experimental  medicine,  and  in  the  science  of  life  that  are 
now  gladly  included  in  the  wide  circle  of  our  University's  care. 
What  this  generation  has  done  Barnard  planned  and  urged. 
Much  of  what  remains  for  the  next  generation  to  accomplish 
he  foresaw  and  exhibited. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  whole 
history  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  another 
example  of  so  consistent  and  steadfast  pursuit  of  an  ideal 
end  as  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  development  from 
King's  College  to  Columbia  University.  Broad  scholarship, 
catholic  sympathies,  the  widest  scope,  all  have  marked  every 
plan  proposed  for  adoption  by  the  governing  board.  Even 
when  it  seemed  impossible  to  sustain  the  academic  life,  men 
were  planning  not  only  to  sustain  it,  but  to  enlarge  and  enrich 
it.  Faith  in  this  city  and  in  this  nation,  faith  in  science  and  in 
philosophy,  faith  in  public  service  and  in  lofty  ideals  has  been 
the  very  life-blood  of  our  College  and  University  for  the  whole 
century  and  a  half  that  has  gone. 

Twice  in  our  history  the  pursuing  city  has  driven  us  from 
our  home.  The  King's  Farm  seemed  far  away  from  the 
center  of  the  small  town  of  1754.  The  Madison  Avenue 
grounds  were  indisputably  distant  even  from  the  resident  sec- 
tion of  1857.  But  so  rapid  have  been  the  strides  of  this 
metropolitan  community  that  nothing  less  than  the  island's 
crown  could  -suffice  for  Columbia's  permanent  need.  Here, 
on  soil  where  patriot  strove  and  where  Nature  reveals  her 
beauty  of  rock  and  hill  and  stream,  our  University  has  made 
its  permanent  home  with  face  bent  upon  a  historic  past, 
but  eagerly  expecting  a  historic  future  as  well.  No  more  will 
it  seek  to  avoid  a  city's  embrace,  but  set  upon  a  hill  where  its 
light  cannot  be  hid  it  will  be  to  the  city  as  its  very  mind  and 
soul.     Commerce  and  finance  will  bring  to  New  York  physical 
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strength  and  material  wealth  and  hold  high  the  symbols  of 
commercial  integrity.  Transportation  by  land  and  sea  and 
air  will  bring  the  travelers  of  the  earth  to  our  doors  and 
seekers  after  knowledge  from  its  remotest  parts  to  these 
academic  halls.  The  temples  of  religion  will  testify  to  our 
belief  in  God  and  his  worship,  and  the  institutions  of  philan- 
thropy to  man's  succoring  hand  stretched  out  to  his  unfor- 
tunate fellow.  Above,  among,  and  about  them  will  be  the 
influence  of  our  University,  preserving  those  things  that 
should  be  preserved,  discarding  those  things  that  are  found  to 
be  no  longer  true,  and  pursuing  those  things  that  are  of  good 
report.  To  this  height  shall  come  those  impulses  of  need 
which  the  city  sends  to  call  out  our  responding  service. 
From  this  height  shall  go  out  those  noble  influences  that  will 
justify  the  struggles  of  the  fathers  and  the  ample  plans  of 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Here  in  quiet  and  yet  in 
activity,  apart  from  the  city  and  yet  in  it,  shall  be  the  home 
of  that  grateful  growth  from  the  early  seed,  a  city's  mind 
and  a  city's  soul. 


VI 

DISCUSSION 

THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
AT  OXFORD' 

The  oldest  of  our  universities  has  the  newest  chair  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  only  in  April  last  year  (1903)  that  Oxford 
established  a  separate  Delegacy  for  the  control  of  the  training 
of  secondary-school  teachers  and  a  readership  in  education. 
But  the  work  was  really  begun  in  1896,  and  it  was  only  its  suc- 
cess and  increasing  extent  which  brought  about  the  change  in 
organization.  A  comparison  between  1896  and  1904  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  modern  educational  views  have  found 
their  way  into  the  older  universities  in  less  than  a  decade. 

In  1896,  amid  many  gloomy  prognostications  that  the  office 
would  be  a  sinecure,  and  not  a  few  suggestions  that  education 
would  not  suffer  if  it  were,  Congregation  passed  a  decree 
authorizing  the  Local  Examinations  Delegacy  to  appoint  in- 
structors and  instituting  an  examination  in  the  theory,  history, 
and  practice  of  education.  In  April,  1897,  Mr.  Keatinge  and 
Miss  Cooper,  who  have  since  presided  over  the  school  under 
various  names,  came  into  residence.  But  there  were  no  pupils. 
The  gloomy  predictions  seemed  about  to  be  realized  when  the 
number  of  men-students,  after  rising  to  four,  fell  back  to  one. 
Since  then  no  less  than  320  students  (of  whom  200  were  men) 
have  worked  for  the  diploma,  and  at  the  present  moment  there 
are  thirty-one  men  and  twenty-five  women  taking  the  course; 
nor  is  this  an  exceptional  year.  We  have  the  Reader's 
authority,  too,  for  saying  that  the  quality  of  the  work  has 
improved  as  the  number  of  students  has  increased.  Nearly  all 
the  present  candidates  are  graduates  in  honors  (eight  of  them 
having  taken  first-classes)  who  are  remaining  in  residence  for 
an  additional  year.  The  University  recognized  this  success 
last  year  by  putting  the  organization  on  a  permanent  footing 
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under  a  separate  Delegacy  and  appointing  Mr.  Keatinge,  who 
had  successfully  presided  over  its  growth,  to  the  Readership. 
The  Delegacy  includes  many  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  University,  some  of  whom  have  been  active  promoters 
of  the  training  movement  from  the  beginning.  Only  those  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  work  know  how  much  its 
success  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  sympathy  of  the  Rector  of 
Exeter  (Rev.  W.  W.  Jackson),  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  and 
Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrans. 

The  course  consists  of  three  terms'  work  in  Oxford,  or  in 
the  case  of  honors  men,  who  form  the  majority,  of  two  terms, 
with  a  month's  practical  work  as  a  student-teacher  at  a  school 
away  from  Oxford  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  each  term,  of 
an  examination  and  of  a  term's  probation  at  a  recognized 
secondary  school.  During  the  portion  of  the  work  that  takes 
place  in  Oxford  the  combination  of  class-teaching,  criticism 
lessons,  lectures,  reading,  and  essay-writing  should  occupy  a 
student  for  not  less  than  eight  hours  daily.  Candidates  who 
■qualified  for  their  degrees  not  later  than  June,  1898.  are 
granted  diplomas  after  a  shorter  period  of  residence.  For 
these  a  course  of  four  weeks  in  the  summer  holidays  is  sufifi- 
•cient.  These  summer  courses  are  largely  attended.  Among 
the  students  have  been  masters  from  Winchester,  Clifton, 
Charterhouse.  Cheltenham,  and  other  well-known  schools,  as 
well  as  mistresses,  both  head  and  assistant,  from  the  leading 
"high  schools  for  girls. 

In  the  course  at  Oxford,  theoretical  and  practical  work  go 
hand  in  hand.  Thruout  the  lectures  and  the  weekly  essays 
are  balanced  by  criticism  lessons  and  ordinary  class-teaching. 

The  lectures,  some  four  a  week,  are  directed  at  first  to  pre- 
sent a  general  view  of  the  problems  of  education  and  of  the 
position  of  the  chief  educational  writers,  while  later  they  deal 
separately  with  the  difficulties  involved  in  each  of  tlie  chief 
subjects  of  a  secondary  curriculum.  Some  of  the  lectures  are 
given  by  well-known  schoolmasters.  During  the  present  term 
Mr.  R.  Deakin,  headmaster  of  Stourbridge  Grammar  School. 
is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, and  Mr.  C.  J.  Baker,  senior  science  master  at  Shrews- 
burv  School,  another  course  on  the  teaching  of  physical  science. 
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The  reading  suggested  by  the  lectures  is  regulated  by  the 
weekly  essays,  which  deal  both  with  philosophical  and  with. 
historical  questions  involved  in  education,  with  its  psycho- 
logical basis  as  well  as  with  problems  of  curriculum,  organiza- 
tion, and  method.  The  nature  of  the  reading  will  be  made 
more  apparent  when  we  come  to  describe  the  examination. 

The  Oxford  school  does  not  forget  to  practice  the  doctrine 
which  it  impresses  on  future  teachers — that  knowledge  is  real 
only  when  it  can  be  applied.  Three  criticism  lessons  a  week 
with  classes  of  various  ages  and  in  different  subjects  give 
opportunities  for  applying  abstract  principles  to  concrete  cases ; 
the  discussions  on  these  lessons,  which  are  nearly  always- 
marked  by  a  desire  to  bring  out  useful  points  and  by  a  freedon* 
from  captious  criticism,  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  course.  These  lessons,  it  may  be  added, 
form  series,  and  the  value  of  a  lesson  is  always  judged  frorr> 
its  use  as  a  part  of  the  series  quite  as  much  as  on  its  own  merits. 
A  neglect  of  this  consideration  may  become  a  serious  danger 
in  the  practical  part  of  an  educational  course. 

The  ordinary  class-teaching  (some  five  to  ten  hours  weekly 
for  each  student)  is  conducted  under  supervision  in  secondar3r 
and  in  elementary  schools,  largely  in  the  latter.  This  has  con- 
siderable advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school  learns  to  rely  on  himself.  What  the  class- 
learns  is  what  he  teaches.  He  cannot,  even  if  he  wishes,  fall 
back  on  the  hearing  of  homework.  In  the  second  place,  an 
elementary-school  class  responds  more  readily  to  good  teach- 
ing, as  opposed  to  other  means  of  discipline.  The  teacher  has- 
thus  a  ready  test  of  the  efficacy  of  his  teaching.  It  is  well  that 
a  man  should  have  learnt  to  rely  on  this  best  means  of  keeping 
discipline  before  he  has  to  consider  the  other  means  to  which 
he  must  resort  when  this  fails.  Thirdly,  the  large  size  of  the 
classes  brings  out  his  power  of  manipulating  a  class. 

The  use  of  elementary  schools  for  habituating  students  tO' 
take  charge  of  large  classes  does  not  necessitate  any  neglect  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  suitable  for  secondary  schools.  The 
criticism  lessons  are  given  to  smaller  classes  of  older  boys,  and 
in  addition  much  of  the  practical  work  takes  place  in  the 
periods  of  the  school  term  which  fall  during  vacation,  that  is^ 
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in  October  before  the  Michaelmas  term  and  at  the  end  of  the 
other  two  university  terms,  when  a  number  of  well-known, 
schools  welcome  the  men  who  are  training.  This  provides  an 
additional  opportunity  for  seeing  good  teaching,  of  teaching- 
under  experienced  supervision,  and  of  entering  thoroly  intc^ 
school  life. 

The  diploma  examination,  held  twice  a  year  in  April  and  in 
September,  consists  of  four  papers.  The  style  of  questions- 
resemble  those  set  in  the  "  Greats  "  school;  hence  they  guide 
reading  without  keeping  it  in  a  groove.  The  character  of  the 
reading  can  readily  be  understood  by  a  perusal  of  a  set  of  these 
papers.  The  first  paper  deals  mainly  with  the  philosophical 
basis  of  education,  as  affecting  both  aim  and  method,  and  is 
quite  general.  The  second  deals  with  the  history  of  educa- 
tional theory.  A  slighter  knowledge  of  tendencies  from  the 
Renascence  to  the  present  day  is  expected ;  but  more  stress  is- 
laid  on  a  special  period,  which  is  changed  from  time  to  time; 
at  present  it  is  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Rousseau,  Kant, 
and  Pestalozzi  as  the  specified  authors.  This  does  not  imply 
that  either  the  Herbartian  school  or  recent  English  reformers 
are  neglected.  Men  will  read  them,  as  they  read  the  exponents- 
of  the  traditional  views,  in  any  case:  tho  many  would  probably 
not  of  their  own  accord  trace  their  ideas  to  the  fountain  head 
without  the  guidance  that  is  given.  Some  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary foreign  systems  is  also  required.  The  third  paper 
brings  us  within  the  classroom,  to  points  of  practical  detail,, 
and  here  candidates  are  expected  to  have  considered  the  teach- 
ing of  several  subjects  other  than  that  in  which  they  are  ex- 
amined in  the  fourth  paper,  where  each  candidate  selects  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  which  he  intends  especially  to  make  his. 
own.  The  standard  for  "  distinction  "  in  the  examination  is- 
about  that  of  a  first  class  in  a  final  honor  school ;  a  ''  pass  "  is 
about  the  standard  of  a  low  class  in  honors. 

The  examination,  like  the  other  arrangements  of  the  diploma 
course,  is  placed,  as  far  as  is  possible,  under  the  control  of 
members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  examination  is  followed  by  a  term's  probation  at  a 
recognized  secondary  school.  Three  certificates  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Delegacy  before  a  diploma  is  granted;  one  fron> 
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the  reader  in  education;  a  second  from  the  headmaster  under 
whom  the  candidate  has  spent  the  probationary  period,  certify- 
ing teaching  abiHty  and  the  power  of  maintaining  discipHne; 
and  a  third  from  the  examiners  certifying  that  the  candidate 
"has  passed  or  taken  distinctions  in  the  examination. 

Some  apology  is  due  to  a  large  body  of  readers  for  having 
•described  the  work  exclusively  from  the  masculine  point  of 
view.  The  body  of  ladies  studying  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Miss  Cooper  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  men,  and  at  least 
as  zealous.  The  writer  can  only  plead,  firstly,  that  he  has  not 
the  requisite  knowledge ;  secondly,  that  the  study  of  education 
is  no  new  thing  among  women  students.  The  feature  which 
most  strikes  one  who  has  taken  the  course  after  some  years' 
absence  from  Oxford  is  the  interest  shown  by  the  men.  We 
doubt  whether  any  of  the  final  schools  of  the  University  pro- 
duces so  widespread  an  interest  among  the  whole  number  of  its 
candidates.  Further,  the  course  is  taken  in  practically  equal 
proportions  by  men  who  have  taken  their  degrees  in  classics, 
mathematics,  science,  and  history.  These  t\to  facts  speak 
volumes  for  the  adaptability  of  the  older  universities  and  their 
full  recognition  of  modern  requirements. 
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REVIEWS 

Jesuit  education,  its  history  and  principles  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern 
educational  problems— By  Robert  Schwickerath,  S.  J.,  Woodstock  Col- 
lege, Md.     St.  Louis,  Mo.;  B.  Herder,  igo3,  \v-\-tS-j  pp.  $1.75  net. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  apologia  rather  than  history.  But 
the  appeal  is  made  to  historical  knowledge,  and  a  considerable 
mass  of  historical  information  is  brought  forward.  The  work 
divides  itself  broadly  into  an  account  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  especial  reference  to  its 
educational  activities,  and  an  exposition  of  the  present  educa- 
tional usages  of  the  Order,  defense  and  advocacy  running  thru 
the  whole. 

The  deliberate  purpose  of  the  writing  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  preface :  "  During  tlie  last  decade, 
■educational  circles  in  this  country  have  been  greatly  agitated 
about  various  questions  of  the  utmost  importance :  the  elective 
system,  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  classics,  the  function  of 
the  college  and  its  relation  to  the  high  school  and  university, 
and  the  problem  of  moral  and  religious  training.  It  has  been 
the  author's  intention  to  \iew  the  Jesuit  system  chiefly  in  the 
light  of  these  modern  problems"  (pp.  iii-iv).  A  sufficient 
excuse  is  offered  for  the  free  use  of  verbatim  quotations  and 
■definite  references :  that  thru  them  an  endeavor  has  been  made 
to  acquaint  the  reader  with  original  sources  of  Jesuit  history 
and  with  the  opinions  concerning  the  Society  wiiich  have  been 
expressed  by  writers  of  distinction. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  in  twenty  chapters.  The  first  of 
these  is  an  introductcjry  survey  of  Modern  Criticism  of  Jesuit 
Education.  Those  tiiat  follow  are  divided  into  two  groups. 
Part  First,  chapters  ii  to  viii  (263  pp.),  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  Jesuit  educational  system,  and  Part  Second,  chapters 
ix  to  XX   (369  pp.),  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  Jesuit 
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education,  especial  reference  being  had  to  current  educational 
discussions.  Two  appendixes  and  a  good  index  complete  the 
volume. 

In  the  several  chapters  of  the  first  part,  such  topics  are- 
discussed  as  education  under  the  influence  of  scholasticism,  of 
humanism,  and  of  the  Protestant  reformation ;  the  advantages- 
of  education  under  the  direction  of  religious  orders;  the  life 
and  work  of  Ignatius  Loyola;  the  educational  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  constitutions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
ratio  studiorum  of  1599,  the  educational  activities  of  the 
Society  before  its  suppression  (1773)  and  after  its  restoratiot> 
(1814)  ;  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  the  Society  has 
encountered,  the  revision  of  the  Ratio  studiorum  (1832),  and 
later  educational  regulations.  This  is  a  large  program  and 
gives  promise  of  just  such  information  as  the  student  of  educa- 
tional institutions  would  desire.  In  the  main,  this  promise  is 
kept,  tho  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  information  fails 
just  at  the  point  which  seems  to  the  reader  most  vital.  This,  of 
course,  is  often  unavoidable,  even  with  the  most  diligent  re- 
search ;  and  the  history  which  is  here  summarized  runs  thru  a 
period  well-nigh  four  centuries  in  extent. 

The  author  rejects  the  popular  view  that  the  educational 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  initiated  by  the  Prot- 
estant Reformers — a  view,  however,  which  is  not  now  held  by- 
competent  historians.  A  brief  account  of  the  educational 
movements  connected  with  the  Renaissance  is  presented. 
Luther,  it  is  said,  was  an  ally  of  the  radical  humanists,  while 
Loyola  imitated  tlie  earlier  and  more  conservative  humanists. 
But  Melanctlion's  system  is  described  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  Erasmus  and  Agricola.  "  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing that  the  Reformers  introduced  many  improvements  inta 
the  Protestant  schools ;  but  they  and  the  Jesuits  drew  from  the 
same  sources"  (p.  72).  The  Society,  it  is  maintained,  was 
not  established  for  tlie  purpose  of  combating  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  view  that  the  ratio  studiorum  of  the  Jesuits  was 
modeled  after  the  Plan  of  Studies  of  Sturm  is  also  rejected. 
Both  Sturm  and  Loyola  "  drew,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the 
same  sources,  namely,  the  traditions  of  the  great  University  of 
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Paris  and  the  humanistic  schools  of  the  Netherlands  "  (p.  19; 
^f.  pp.  140141).  The  supposed  dependence  of  Loyola  upon 
Vives  is  in  like  manner  dismissed.  The  author  continues : 
"  We  frankly  and  willingly  admit  that  the  authors  of  the  Ratio 
borrowed  much  from  existing  systems,  it  matters  little  whence 
and  how  much.  We  must,  however,  claim  that  their  experi- 
ence from  1 540- 1 599,  and  their  painstaking  efforts  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Ratio,  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  results  that 
attended  their  system.  Above  all,  what  is  most  characteristic 
of  the  Jesuit  system,  the  wonderful  unity  and  organization, 
was  not  borrowed  from  any  other  system,  but  is  the  work  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitutions  and  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum." 
(pp.  142-143).  The  educational  system  of  the  society,  which 
arose  under  these  several  influences,  "  is  a  combination  of 
humanism  and  scholasticism.  A  thoro  education  in  the 
classics  is  followed  by  a  solid  course  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  sciences.  Thus  the  shortcomings  of  both 
systems  are  effectively  obviated  "  (pp.  47-48). 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  education 
under  the  conduct  of  a  religious  order  is  pointed  by  a  reference 
to  the  familiar  saying  of  Cardinal  Newman  that,  "  St.  Bene- 
dict has  had  the  training  of  the  ancient  intellect,  St.  Dominic 
of  the  mediaeval,  and  St.  Ignatius  of  the  modern."  "  Every 
■community,"  it  is  declared,  "  stands  in  need  of  personalities 
living  exclusively  for  its  ends.  The  Church,  for  instance, 
needs  volunteers  who  will  abandon  every  other  pursuit " 
(p.  84).  It  is  maintained  that  "knowledge  is  good  in  itself 
and  ...  its  abuse  never  justifies  its  suppression  "  (p.  50)  ; 
"but  the  special  object  of  the  Society  is,  "  the  progress  of  souls 
in  a  good  life  and  knowledge  of  religion  .  .  ."  (p.  yy).  St. 
Ignatius  \vas  the  first  to  make  education  of  youth  one  of  the 
specific  objects  of  a  religious  order  (p.  87).  There  are  some 
Tceen  thrusts  at  the  weakness  of  instruction  in  public  high 
schools,  arising  from  political  influences  which  affect  the 
teachers'  positions,  and  from  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching 
force.  The  defense  of  education  by  religious  orders  and 
particularly  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  directed  against  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant  objectors.  Indeed,  the  lines  of  cleavage 
which  the  most  of  the  discussions  in  this  volume  deal  with  are 
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educational  rather  than  confessional,  both  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants being  found  on  either  side. 

The  brief  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Jesuits,  given 
on  pages  101-102,  is  of  assistance  in  the  understanding  of 
numerous  passages  in  the  book.  It  might  profitably  have 
been  somewhat  extended,  for  it  is  too  brief  to  answer  all 
questions  of  organization  which  arise  in  tlie  course  of  the 
reading. 

On  pages  104-106  there  is  given  an  exposition  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Society  toward  primary  education.  The  passages 
quoted  from  Jesuit  documents  make  it  clear  that  this  grade  of 
instruction  is  not  absolutely  excluded  from  consideration  in 
the  Jesuit  scheme,  but  may  on  occasion  be  undertaken,  as  it 
has  actually  been  undertaken,  by  Jesuit  institutions.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  conduct  of  elementary  schools  is  re- 
garded as  of  less  importance  than  the  ordinary  activities  of  the 
Order,  and  has  never  entered  extensively  into  the  Jesuit 
program. 

In  the  chapters  next  following,  especial  interest  attaches  tO' 
the  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  ratio  studiorum  of  1599 
and  of  the  so-called  "  revised  ratio  "  of  1832,  together  with 
the  analysis  of  those  documents;  and  to  the  story  of  the  sup- 
pression and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Society.  Much  of  the 
detail  respecting  the  Society's  actual  educational  activities  and 
achievements  thru  a  third  of  a  millennium  is  also  full  of 
interest.  The  summary  of  the  changes  introduced  in  1832 
(pp.  191-193)  is  compact  and  illuminating.  The  failure  of 
this  revision  to  reach  the  point. of  definite  incorporation  intc^ 
the  law  of  the  Order,  leaving  it  to  this  day  with  only  the  force 
of  a  regulation  of  the  General,  is  noted  (p.  198),  and  later 
decrees  relating  to  studies  are  referred  to.  The  relative 
eclipse  of  Jesuit  education  during  the  nineteenth  century  is 
explained  by  the  great  break  in  continuity  and  the  loss  of 
property  and  prestige  resulting  from  the  forty  years  of  sup- 
pression, and  from  the  oft-repeated  expulsions  of  the  Order  by 
the  governments  of  different  states.  An  appalling  list  of 
these  expulsions  appears  on  page  201.  Nevertheless,  a  long 
enumeration  of  notable  scholars  and  notable  achievements  of 
the  Order  is  recorded,  coming  down  to  our  own  times.     This 
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enumeration  is  valuable  for  reference,  and  from  it  many  items- 
crop  up  which  the  reader  is  glad  to  have  brought  to  his  notice. 
The  practice  of  adducing  testimony  from  vi'ithout  as  to  the 
greatness  of  individual  scholars  and  teachers  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  performances  is  carried  rather  to  an  extreme, 
however,  producing  now  and  then  an  impression  somewhat 
like  that  which  one  receives  from  a  candidate  for  some  sort 
of  recognition  who  presents  too  many  letters  of  recommen- 
dation. 

One  passage  of  minor  importance  which  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  is- that  which  gives  an  account  of  the  famous  school 
dramas  of  the  Jesuits  (pp.  164-171).  A  foot-note  mentions 
the  passion-play  at  Ober-Ammergau  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
Munich  Jesuit  drama.  Goethe's  comment  on  the  Jesuit 
dramas,  reproduced  in  another  foot-note,  (lashes  a  strong  side- 
light on  the  character  of  Jesuit  institutions. 

In  this  historical  division  of  the  book  especial  pains  is  taken-, 
to  refute  the  views  of  Jesuit  teaching  and  influence  embodied 
in  popular  handbooks  of  the  liistory  of  education.  In  tlie  first 
appendix  there  are  further  notes  on  three  well-known  works 
of  this  class  wliich  present  particularly  unfavorable  accounts 
of  the  Jesuit  schools.  So  far  as  serious  students  of  educa- 
tional history  are  concerned,  much  of  this  undertaking  will  be 
wasted,  for  two  of  the  works  referred  to  have  no  weight  in 
the  estimation  of  scholars  in  this  field,  and  tlie  other  is  used 
only  with  the  greatest  caution  and  reserve.  It  is  extremely 
fortunate  that  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  mucli  docu- 
mentary matter  relating  to  tlie  history  of  the  Society  has  been' 
published,  which  was  not  generally  available  before.  Father 
Schwickerath  has  made  use  of  this  material,  and  the  chief 
value  of  Part  First  of  his  book  is  to  be  found  in  what  he  has 
brought  forth  from  these  sources.  His  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy of  over  fifty  titles,  in  the  second  appendix,  will  be  of 
value  to  future  investigatfirs  in  this  field. 

But  it  is  altogether  likely  that  those  future  historical  in- 
vestigators will  find  in  Part  Second  the  chief  claim  of  the 
book  to  consideration,  for  in  it  is  spread  out  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  the  actual  theory  and  practice  of  the  Jesuit  schools- 
of  the  present  day,  as  they  appear  to  a  well-informed  Jesuits 
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This  part  will  prove  attractive,  too,  to  teachers  of  the  present 
■day  in  schools  and  colleges,  especially  teachers  of  the  ancient 
•classics,  because  of  the  ground  which  it  offers  for  a  com- 
parison of  views  and  usages. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  impressions  to  be  received  from 
these  chapters  is  that  of  the  great  variability  of  the  Jesuit 
system  in  its  adaptation  to  differences  of  time  and  environ- 
ment. It  is  even  maintained  that  election  of  studies  by  the 
student  might  be  introduced  into  Jesuit  programs  without 
-abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ratio  studiorum 
(p.  288).  Yet  the  stability  and  conservatism  of  this  system 
;are  emphasized,  in  contrast  with  current  fluctuations  in  much 
of  our  secondary  and  higher  education.  President  Eliot's 
declaration  that,  "  the  curriculum  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  has  re- 
mained almost  unchanged  for  four  hundred  years,  disregard- 
ing some  trifling  concessions  made  to  natural  sciences,"  calls 
forth  reiterated  protest.  The  defense  at  this  point  is  not  so 
skillfully  handled  as  that  by  Father  Brosnahan,  in  his  two 
little  brochures  which  were  read  all  over  the  country  three  or 
four  years  ago.  Father  Schwickerath  shows  easily  enough 
that  President  Eliot's  charge  is  too  sweeping.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  plainly  from  his  argument  how  ex- 
tremely loath  to  introduce  any  far-reaching  change  the 
Society  is;  the  original  ratio,  in  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit, 
being  at  the  fore  to-day.  The  signs  of  a  return  of  current 
educational  practice,  at  several  points,  to  the  old-time  Jesuit 
standards,  have  been  sought  out  thru  a  wide  range  of  readings 
in  current  educational  literature,  and  are  here  presented  in 
•confirmation  of  the  Jesuit  position. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Intellectual  Scope,  we  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  mental  discipline.  The  spirit  of  the 
ratio  studiorum  is  seen  in  the  insistence  upon  the  "  training  of 
the  mind,"  as  the  chief  object  in  view  in  the  conduct  of  studies. 
"This  training  of  the  mind  rneans  the  gradual  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  higher  faculties  of  man,  of  memory, 
imagination,  intellect,  and  will"  (p.  297).  The  college  is  to 
be,  "  a  place  of  mental  gjonnastics,  of  training,  not  for  the 
muscles,  but  the  mind.  .  .  A  mind  thus  trained  and  devel- 
•oped  may  then  take  up  any  special  study.     A  young  man  thus 
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«ducated  has  his  intellectual  tools  sharpened  and  ready  for 
use  "  (pp.  298-299). 

As  regards  their  place  in  the  history  of  educational  theory, 
these  expressions  seem  to  belong — not  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  be  sure — but  to  the  early  and  middle  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, tho  often  enough  echoed  in  more  recent  years.  They 
represent  the  doctrine  of  "  forma!  discipline,"  as  based  on 
the  old  "  faculty  psychology,"  in  one  of  its  most  uncompromis- 
ing forms.  In  this  chapter  appears,  also,  an  example  of  the 
rather  uncritical  and  mechanical  heaping  up  of  citations  from 
•distinguished  authorities  whose  utterances  serve  to  re-enforce 
the  Jesuit  position,  a  practice  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  another  division.  This  strikes  one  as 
a  prevalent  defect  in  the  author's  presentation.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  find  expressions  which 
accord  perfectly  with  the  view  which  the  author  would  advo- 
cate, for  much  of  our  traditional  college  pedagogy,  as  of  the 
German  Gymnasialpadagogik,  is  of  this  familiar  type.  It  is, 
in  fact,  rather  surprising  that  so  many  well-informed  school- 
men, particularly  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  who  have 
presumably  discarded  the  faculty  psychology,  so  far  as 
their  psychology  is  concerned,  still  hold  implicitly  by  the 
faculty  psychology  wherever  their  educational  doctrine  is  con- 
cerned. There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  regular  campaign  against  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline  now  going  on,  which  is  as 
extreme  and  partisan  in  its  way  as  any  advocacy  of  that  doc- 
trine has  ever  been.  But  even  conservative  students  of 
■education  in  its  psychological  bearings  find  it  impossible 
longer  to  accept  that  doctrine  in  such  form  as  is  here  proposed. 
Painstaking  effort  has  been  put  forth  of  late  to  determine 
the  limitations  of  this  principle,  which  are  certainly  much 
narrower  than  has  often  been  presumed. 

While  fairly  open  to  such  objection  as  has  been  noted,  this 
tenth  chapter  contains  some  observations  which  are  worthy  of 
thoughtful  attention.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is 
the  following:  "The  technique  of  our  profession,  then,  ap- 
pears only  as  a  small  variation  of  the  large  background  of 
work  in  which  we  all  share;  and  if  the  education  must  be 
adapted  to  our  later  life,  all  these  problems  demand  a  uniform 
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education  for  the  members  of  the  same  social  community. 
The  division  of  labor  lies  on  the  outside.  We  are  specialists- 
in  our  handiwork,  but  our  heart  work  is  uniform,  and  the 
demand  for  individual  education  emphasizes  the  small  dif- 
ferences in  our  tasks,  and  ignores  the  great  similarities  "■ 
(p.  304).  This  is  a  noteworthy  statement  of  the  case  for  a 
prescribed  and  uniform  curriculum.  It  overlooks  the  vital 
contention  of  the  free-electionists,  that  different  persons  are 
constitutionally  different  in  their  mode  of  approach  to  the  one 
great  body  of  ideas  and  sentiments  common  to  our  civilization, 
and  that  respect  must  be  had  to  these  differences  in  the  course 
of  education,  if  it  is  to  lead  the  young  to  a  real  rather  than  a 
merely  conventional  participation  in  the  best  things  of  our 
common  life.  But  it  is  an  unusually  good  statement  of  one 
of  the  main  arguments  for  prescription. 

The  chapter  on  prescribed  courses  or  elective  studies  and 
that  on  classical  studies  are  largely  controversial.  A  more 
objective  presentation  of  Jesuit  practices  appears  in  the  four 
chapters  next  following,  which  treat  respectively  of  the  syl- 
labus of  school  authors,  scholarship  and  teaching,  training^" 
of  the  Jesuit  teacher,  and  the  method  of  teaching  in  prac- 
tice. The  last  four  chapters,  following  these,  are  concerned 
with  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  teaching. 

"  The  real  secret  of  the  Jesuits'  influence  is  to  be  found  in 
their  training"  (p.  415),  and  the  chapter  on  the  training  of 
Jesuit  teachers  is  of  value  to  those  concerned  with  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  schools  of  any  sort.  The  chapter  on  the 
method  of  teaching  deals  with  the  more  general  aspects  of 
class  instruction,  but  comes  down  also  to  the  details  of  teach- 
ing as  applied  to  representative  passages  from  the  classical 
authors.  The  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  religion  is  mainly 
controversial,  and  presents  the  general  grounds  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  Catholics,  and  not  distinctively  of  Jesuits,  to  secular 
and  non-sectarian  schools.  This  very  inadequate  survey  of 
chapters  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  must  serve  for  the 
present  review. 

It  is  well-nigh  unavoidable  that  there  should  be  numerous 
minor  errors  in  the  first  edition  of  so  large  a  work.  Such 
errors  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  but  the  most  of  then> 
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call  for  no  special  notice  here.  The  statement  on  page  204 
that  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  American  colonies  were 
closed  to  Catholic  pupils  would  seem  to  require  modification. 
Princeton,  Columbia,  Brown,  and  Dartmouth  colleges,  at 
least,  in  their  colonial  days,  had  provisions  in  their  charters 
admitting  students  of  all  religious  denominations  to  equal 
collegiate  jjriviJeges.  The  text  of  these  charters  is  given  by 
Miss  Clews  in  her  Educational  legislation  and  administration 
of  the  colonial  governments.  Referring  to  the  statement  on 
the  next  page  tiiat  Arciibishop  Carroll,  immediately  after  his 
appointment  as  Prefect  Apostolic,  planned  the  establishment  of 
a  Catholic  academy,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Archbishop 
seems  at  first  to  have  made  his  plans  with  the  expectation  that 
Catholic  youth  would  receive  their  preliminary  training  in 
the  academies  already  in  existence,  and  gave  up  this  intention 
not  because  Catholic  youth  were  excluded  from  the  American 
academies,  but  because  those  scliools  were  so  strongly  Prot- 
estant in  their  character  and  influence.  (Cf.  the  Memorial 
of  the  first  centenary  of  Georgetown  College.) 

The  occasional  ajipeals  in  this  \-olume  to  the  testimony  of 
impartial  historians  suggest  the  thought  that  every  great 
institution  needs,  witli  a  view  to  the  passing  of  just  judgments 
upon  it  by  the  world  at  large,  the  service  of  independent  and 
competent  scholars  wlu)  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  purely 
historical  investigation.  One  gets  by  degrees  a  sense  of  the 
moral  significance  of  such  historical  research.  We  still  need 
a  history  of  Jesuit  education.  But  the  frank  recognition  of 
the  limitations  of  Father  Schwickerath's  work  should  not 
obscure  its  positive  merits.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  very 
important  addition  to  our  educational  literature.  It  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  information  presented  in  the  brief  but 
valuable  account  by  Father  Hughes.  It  maintains  the  Jesuit 
side  of  many  controversies,  with  geniality  and  good  temper, 
and  in  the  most  of  these  controversies  the  Jesuit  side  is  the 
side  of  many  who  are  not  Jesuits.  If  it  does  not  prove  as. 
convincing  as  the  author  may  have  desiretl,  it  will  at  least 
bring  many  th<»ughtful  readers  to  a  more  appreciative  under- 
standing of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Society,  and  it  will 
in  all  probability  serve  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  our  chief 
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source  of  information  with  reference  to  the  Jesuit  schools  and 
colleges. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown 
University  of  California 


A  short  grammar  of  classical  Greek — By  A.  Kaegi.     St.  Louis:  B.  Herder. 

vi-|-240  p.     $1.25. 
Greek  exercise  book — By  A.  Kaegi.     St.  Louis:  B.   Herder.     Book  I,  iv4- 

'53  P-;  Book  II,  iv+114  p.     80  cents,  each. 

In  this  book  the  author  adopted  a  strictly  methodical  system 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  grammar  to  be  mastered  during 
the  college  course.  It  is  probably  this  rigid  and  consistent 
"  electivism  "  that  has  given  the  German  edition  its  reputation. 
Within  ten  years  the  Kurzgefasste  Schulgrammatik  passed 
thru  twelve  editions.  The  grammar  was  planned  with  ref- 
erence to  the  standard  school  authors — Xenophon,  Homer, 
Plato,  Demosthenes.  Hence  only  such  material  as  is  needed 
in  the  explanation  of  the  language  of  these  authors  is  intro- 
duced. The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  Part  I  (On 
Sounds)  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from  that  now  adopted  in 
most  grammars  for  school  use.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
author  could  profitably  have  added  a  clear  definition  of  the 
term  "  sounds  "  as  used  by  grammarians.  So,  too,  the  phrase 
"  phonetic  laws  "  might  have  been  explained  by  a  number  of 
•well-chosen  English  examples.  In  the  absence  of  such  illus- 
trations, however,  the  deficiencies  can  readily  be  supplied  by 
the  teacher. 

The  treatise  on  accent  is  brief,  yet  sufficient.  As  the  best 
authorities  now  agree  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
accent  in  the  Greek  word,  the  rules  as  here  given  and  illus- 
trated should  ever  be  insisted  on  by  the  teacher.  The  new 
classification  of  nouns  into  "-stems,  o-stems,  etc.,  has  of 
■course  been  adopted  in  this  grammar.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
-only  satisfactory  method  of  noun  division,  and  as  such  has 
almost  everywhere  replaced  the  old  separation  of  Greek  nouns 
tnto  three  declensions.  On  page  43  the  author  also  introduces 
the  recent  terminology  in  classifying  verbs  into  those  with 
•thematic  and  without  thematic  vowel,  and  on  page  46  he  dis- 
tinguishes the  former  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
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present  stem  is  formed  from  the  verb  stem.  This  division, 
like  that  of  nouns  according  to  their  stem  endings,  may  also 
seem  strange  to  those  accustomed  to  the  grammars  of  the 
older  type,  but  familiarity  with  this  method  will  convince  one 
of  its  superiority  to  any  other  arrangement. 

The  definition  of  the  Indicative  Mood  on  page  136,  as  that 
expressing  the  relation  of  reality,  is  probably  as  accurate  as 
can  be  desired.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  Subjunctive  and  Optative  Moods  in 
their  various  forms.  The  appendix  on  Homeric  Dialect  offers 
in  less  than  six  pages  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  main 
peculiarities  of  Epic  forms. 

A  grammar,  however,  which  embodies  mere  theory  and  sets 
forth  only  the  abstract  rules  of  speech,  without  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  actual  written  (or  spoken)  language,  will  be  of 
little  value  to  teacher  or  student.  Hence  two  series  of  graded 
exercises  have  been  prepared  as  companion  works  to  the  gram- 
mar. They  contain  practical  exercises  on  just  those  parts  of 
the  grammar  which  are  in  most  danger  of  a  lifeless,  theoretic 
treatment  in  the  classroom.  These  are  the  noun,  the  verb,  and 
the  chief  syntactical  rules.  The  grammar  is,  therefore,  not  a 
compendium  of  mere  precepts,  but  becomes  to  the  student  a 
ready  guide  and  help  in  his  mastery  of  Greek  composition. 
Another  point  of  excellence  in  the  exercise  books  is  to  be 
found  in  the  selections  for  reading  accompanied  by  judicious 
notes  and  references  to  the  grammar. 

A.    MUNTSCH 
St.  Louis  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Laura  Bridl^man:  Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her. — By 
Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  with  illustrations  from  drawings  by 
John  Elliott.    Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1903.     xiii+394  p.     $1.50  net. 

The  education  of  Laura  Bridgman,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
has  been  and  will  long  remain  a  classical  instance  in  pedagogy. 
Tho  it  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  another  and  more  brilliant 
success,  it  can  never  be  displaced  from  its  unique  position  as 
the  first  in  so  difficult  a  field;  nor  can  anything  remove  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  energy  and  insight  of  Dr.  Howe  that  found 
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and  marked  out  the  path  by  which  others  have  followed. 
What  that  way  was,  at  least  in  its  first  steps,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition,  but  nowhere  has  there  been  given  so  full  an 
account  of  the  whole  process  at  all  stages  as  in  the  present 
volume.  Most,  or  all,  that  is  important  in  the  early  reports  of 
Dr.  Howe  has  been  included,  together  with  extracts  from  the 
school  journals  kept  by  Laura's  special  teachers,  and  from  her 
own  journals,  autobiographical  sketches,  and  letters;  while  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Howe,  partly  separate  and  partly  in- 
terwoven with  Laura's  story,  and  references  to  the  history  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  give  the  necessary  atmosphere  to  the 
picture.  The  work  is  by  far  the  fullest,  and  probably  the  last, 
account  that  will  be  attempted. 

The  case  of  Laura  Bridgham  has  been  pretty  thoroly  studied 
in  the  past  for  what  it  might  contribute  to  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  but,  in  view  of  this  fuller  presentation,  has  been  by 
no  means  exhausted.  Her  whole  life  was  one  gigantic  experi- 
ment on  the  effect  of  limited  ranges  of  stimulation  and  ex- 
perience upon  the  unfolding  of  the  mental  and  social  powers, 
and,  with  others  of  its  kind,  should  yet  show  something  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
but  also  with  reference  to  loss  of  normal  contact  with  one's 
.  kind. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  book  to  convey  an  impression  that 
the  account  is  of  scientific  interest  only;  no  reader  is  likely  to 
come  to  its  end  without  feeling  the  pathos  of  its  central  figure 
and  the  chivalrous  charity  of  Dr.  Howe. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  Laura  Bridgman  in  our  day  without 
making  comparison  with  Helen  Keller,  her  half-century 
younger  rival.  In  such  a  comparison  the  first  item  to  be  taken 
into  account  should  be  the  sort  of  education  received  by  each. 
With  ordinary  children  formal  education  is  but  a  part,  perhaps 
a  small  part,' of  the  total  training  received.  In  the  case  of 
blind  deaf-mutes,  however,  it  is  of  necessity  a  very  much  larger 
part.  Laura  Bridgman  is  the  product  of  the  best  educational 
methods  for  girls  as  they  existed  between  1840  and  1850  (and 
even  beyond  that  period,  for  Dr.  Howe  was  in  many  ways 
ahead  of  his  time)  ;  Helen  Keller  is  the  product  of  those  exist- 
ing between  1890  and  1900.     Even  allowing  liberally  for  the 
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tmmistakable  differences  in  home  surroundings,  temperament, 
and  native  endowment,  one  may  find  in  the  final  condition  of 
the  two  something  of  a  measure  of  the  advance  in  educational 
ideals  and  practice  in  the  fifty  years  between  them. 

The  volume  contains  besides  the  matters  already  referred  to 
an  Appendix  giving  extracts  from  scientific  studies  of  Laura's 
articulate  sounds  and  of  her  written  language,  a  Bibliography 
of  works  upon  Laura  and  other  blind  deaf-mutes  of  her  time, 
and  a  full  index. 

E.  C.  Sanford 
Clark  Univirsitv 


VIII 

NOTES    AND    NEWS 

T.  P.  O'Connor  in  his  T.  P.'s  Weekly  has  paid 
Thompson  ^''''^  beautiful  tribute  to  one  of  his  old  teachers- 

and  one  of  the  greatest  personal  forces  that 
our  time  has  seen  in  the  service  of  education. 

"  We  stood  around  the  gate  leading  to  the  beautiful  quad- 
rangle— that  morning  in  1865 — waiting  with  some  curiosity  to 
see  the  new  Professor  of  Greek,  who,  we  had  heard,  was  to 
make  his  appearance  on  that  day  for  the  first  time  within  the 
college  walls.  After  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  time  we  saw 
him  enter  the  outer  gate,  and  then  walk  slowly  up  the  space 
between  him  and  us.  At  once  the  walk  struck  me  as  peculiar; 
there  was  something  in  it  of  a  lumbering  roll,  such  as  one 
associated  with  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  walked  up  Fleet  Street 
with  Boswell.  We  had  the  inquisitiveness  that  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  tact  and  manners,  of  the  young,  for  we  stood  there 
in  a  group,  staring  open-eyed  at  this  new  figure.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  scrutiny  was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  its  object, 
for  he  had,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  typical  qualities  of  his- 
race,  their  intense  shyness.  He  seemed  to  me,  as  he  passed, 
to  blush,  and  his  eyes  had  the  slightly  affrighted  look  of  the 
shy  under  close  observation. 

"Nobody  could  mistake  him  for  anythingbut  an  Englishman. 
He  had  the  fairish-red  hair,  the  blue  eyes,  the  large  features, 
and  the  awkward  manner  of  his  race ;  he  was  true  Saxon  in  look 
and  bearing.  He  had  a  large,  somewhat  loose-jointed  frame — 
the  stoutish  frame  of  the  Englishman  as  compared  with  the 
Irishman ;  he  looked  like  a  man  who  would  love  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  with  the  strong  English  appetite.  In  short,  he  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  sallow,  rather  slightly  built  and  ascetic  Celts- 
around  him,  as  tho  he  came  from  another  sphere.  This  is  how 
D'Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  my 
destinies.     I  little  knew  then  what  an  hour  of  moment  this  was 
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to  me,  for  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of 
the  most  abiding  influences  of  my  life.  It  is  to  him  I  owe  what 
little  real  sympathy  and  knowledge  I  have  of  the  literature  of 
Greece ;  to  him  also  I  owe  something  of  my  readiness  in  speech 
and  in  writing;  to  him  I  owe  the  first  beginnings  of  faith  irk 
myself;  and,  above  all,  to  him  I  owe  the  memory  of  a  beautiful 
soul;  and  thru  him  I  owe  that  insight  into  the  real  English 
character  which  has  made  me — in  spite  of  so  many  differences 
of  race,  creed,  tendencies,  and  political  opinions — so  largely  kirn 
with  the  English  people. 

"  To  him  that  day  also  was  momentous,  but  in  another  and 
less  auspicious  way.  I  have  always  regarded  D'Arcy  Thomp- 
son as  one  of  the  great  lost  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
With  his  extraordinary  gifts  he  ought  to  have  done  almost  any- 
thing in  literature.  Those  who  have  never  read  his  Day- 
dreams of  a  schoolmaster  have  yet  to  make  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  most  touching,  eloquent,  impressive  chapters  of 
autobiography  in  the  language.  Some  of  its  pages  remain 
almost  as  indelibly  printed  on  my  memory — tho  it  is  more  than 
forty  years  since  I  read  them — as  the  pages  of  The  Opium 
eater.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  profound ;  the  classics  was- 
profound.  He  had  such  a  singular  and  ready  mastery  of 
language  that  he  was  able  to  take  up  one  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  translate  them  from  the  original  Greek  to  a 
jxjpular  audience  without  ever  having  to  pause  for  a  moment. 
A  few  days  after  this  scene  which  I  have  described  he  gave  liis 
first  lecture  in  one  of  the  college  halls.  I  have  heard  many 
orators  since — the  greatest  of  my  time  in  the  world  that  speaks 
English;  I  have  heard  much  music;  but  never  have  I  felt  tlie 
rapture  so  keenly  of  an  utterance  as  I  did  on  that  far-off  day. 
So  intoxicated  was  I  with  the  lecture  that  when  it  ended  I  woke 
as  from  some  delicious  dream  of  celestial  music ;  and  when  one 
of  my  companions — a  prosaic  creature — made  some  observa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  he  wished  the  lecturer  had  spoken  more 
loudly,  the  awakening  was  so  brutal  and  unwelcome  that  I  could 
have  slain  him.  I  remember  with  a  tlirill  to  this  hour  the  re- 
bound of  disgust  and  horror;  I  remember  even  that  boy's: 
name.  This  is  some  indication  of  how  strong  an  impressio-i 
the  lecture  made  upon  me. 
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"  D'Arcy  Thompson's  method  of  teaching  Greek  was  in  this 
fashion  :  He  took  up  the  book  we  were  studying  for  the  moment, 
and  each  of  us  had  the  same  book  before  us;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  out  a  translation  for  something  hke  an  hour. 
Sometimes  it  was  Homer,  sometimes  it  was  Plato,  sometimes  it 
was  Demosthenes.  These  readings  were  given  in  a  small 
:iecture-hall — I  can  see  it  before  me  quite  distinctly — and  I  re- 
member how,  when  the  sweet  month  of  May — a  month  that  has 
always  a  certain  higher  sacredness  in  it  for  Irishmen  than  even 
for  Englishmen ;  it  is,  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  Irishman's 
•creed,  the  Month  of  Mary — I  remember  how,  when  the  sweet 
month  of  May  came,  that  the  sun  used  to  penetrate  thru  the 
•diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass  in  the  college  windows.  Under 
this  sunshine  one  sat  and  listened  to  a  flow  of  language  smooth 
and  rapid  as  a  stream,  as  melodious  as  a  distant  waterfall. 
Then  it  was  that  I  began  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  literature  ' — that  the  old  world  of  Greece  began  to 
•dawn  upon  me  in  something  like  an  intelligible  shape.  I  could 
not  analyse  my  feelings ;  I  don't  know  that  then  I  would  have 
been  able  to  define  the  word  or  to  expand  the  ideas  which  are 
covered  by  the  word  '  literature.'  W'hat  I  was  conscious  of 
-was  a  certain  sense  of  exaltation,  and  delight,  and  dreaminess, 
such  as  one  feels  under  the  influence  of  beautiful  music.  It 
takes  little  to  make  a  paradise  for  an  imaginative  boy.  That 
little  study-hall,  with  the  melodious  voice  of  this  accomplished 
and  poetic  Englishman,  was  for  certain  hours  of  the  week 
something  like  a  paradise.  In  this  way  I  heard  a  great  part  of 
Homer,  nearly  all  Demosthenes,  and  several  of  the  chief  dia- 
logues of  Plato. 

"  The  memory  of  the  Phado  of  Plato  is  the  one  that  remains 
most  firmly  fixed.  As  the  great  tragedy  unfolded  itself,  with 
that  beautiful  reserve,  that  calculated  and  yet  inevitable  slow- 
ness, that  unforced  pathos  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  prose  writers, 
I  felt  my  excitement  grow  gradually  higher  and  higher,  until  in 
the  end,  if  I  had  not  been  a  self-restrained  and  shy  boy,  I  could 
have  wept  aloud.  To  this  hour  I  remember  the  strange  wave 
of  sadness  that  overwhelmed  me  on  all  that  day  when  we  had 
reached  the  closing  hours  of  Socrates — that  heroic  death  which 
transcends  in  interest  nearly  every  other  story  of  human  hero- 
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ism  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  When  examination  time  came 
I  wrote — much  to  my  own  surprise — a  translation  of  a  passage 
from  Homer  which  struck  D'Arcy  Thompson  a  good  deal ;  in- 
deed, he  read  out  the  translation  with  great  enjoyment  to  one  of 
my  class-fellows ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  realized  that  I  had 
some  power  of  expression  with  my  pen. 

"  I  ought  not  to  dismiss  this  chapter  in  the  story  of  my  inner 
life  without  saying  something  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
Professor  Thompson.     I  dare  say  when  he  came  to  Galway 
from  the  school  in  Edinburgh  in  which  he  was  teaching,  that 
he  looked  to  the  small  Irish  college  in  a  remote,  ruined  Irish 
town  as  but  another  halting-place  on  the  road  to  greater  things. 
He  was  a  Cambridge  man ;  and  if  things  had  taken  their  right 
course  he  ought  to  have  ended  as  one  of  the  dons  of  that  great 
seat  of  learning.     But  Ireland,  like  the  land  of  Greater  Greece, 
grows  the  lotus  plant,  and  Englishmen  who  settle  tliere  seem 
more  subject  even  than  Irishmen  to  its  narcotic  influence.     In 
the  olden  days  of  Irish  history,  as  everybody  knows,  the  English 
settlers  were  known  as  Hiberniores  Hibernis  ipsis — more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves.     That  curious  power  of  transforma- 
tion and  of  captivation  which  Ireland  has  over  all  who  come 
to  dwell  among  her  people — and  especially  over  those  of  the 
stronger  and  more  numerous  race — exists  to  this  day.     You 
come  across  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  Englishmen  settled  in 
queer  places  in  Ireland.    A  year  or  so  ago  I  found  near  Gahvay 
the  grandson  of  Mr.  Heneley,  the  great  Parliamentarian  of  the 
■day  when  Disraeli  was  passing  the  Household  Suff'rage  Bill; 
the  excellent  fellow  is,  I  regret  to  say.  since  dead :  and  it  is  a 
curious  proof  of  how  much  these  two  races,  so  widely  estranged 
by  history  from  each  other,  are  really  intended  to  like  each 
■    other,  that  I  never  knew  an  Englishman  of  this  type  in  Ireland 
who  was  not  beloved  by  the  people. 

"  So  D'Arcy  Thompson  ate  the  Irish  lotus ;  and  after  some 
years  perhaps  of  fruitless  repining  D'.\rcy  Thompson  took  Ire- 
land to  his  heart.  He  became  so  interested  in  the  people,  and 
so  attached  to  them,  that  he  almost  lost  his  professorship  by  a 
somewhat  indiscreet,  and  indeed  wild,  letter  which  he  wrote 
during  the  height  of  the  Fenian  troubles.  He  may  have  had 
his  repinings  at  first ;  but  in  the  end  he  settled  down  in  Galway 
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so  completely  that  he  became  one  of  the  institutions — the  be- 
loved institutions — of  the  town.  You  saw  this  burly,  fair- 
haired,  fair-bearded,  blue-eyed  Saxon  rolling  along  with  his 
lumbering  gait  thru  its  streets ;  mounted  on  one  of  its  tramway 
cars ;  wandering  constantly  along  the  lovely  and  lonely  seashore 
that'  stretches  along  what  is  known  as  Salt  Hill.  He  found 
■%  '  possibly  his  consolation  in  his  dreams ;  for  he  was  a  dreamer  by 
X^}  nature;  in  the  love  which  he  found  around  him;  in  the  children 

he  had  by  his  beautiful  Irish  wife;  but  it  was  a  strange  fate  that 
condemned  to  barren  silence  this  rich  intellectual  nature,  and 
left  to  the  world  nothing  of  all  he  could  have  given.  He  spoke 
to  the  sea  and  the  skies  of  Western  Ireland ;  and  perchance,  in 
the  dwelling  of  his  spirit  there,  with  all  its  lovingkindness,  its 
romance,  its  softness,  its  guilelessness — in  other  words,  in  the 
picture  he  gave  of  the  real  and  the  noble  Englishman,  as  distinct 
from  the  Englishman  of  the  feudal  castle  and  the  armed 
tyranny — he  did  a  greater  and  a  more  enduring  work  than  if 
his  pen  had  produced  more  eloquent  pages.  He  died  quite 
suddenly  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  town  mourned  over  the 
grave  of  this  stranger  and  foreigner  as  tenderly  as  tho  over  one 
of  its  own  children. 

"This  was  the 'first  man  who  gave  me  some  insight  intc^ 
literature." 


A  very  suggestive  and  helpful  pamphlet  is  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  entitled  "  Thoughts  by  the  way."  It 
is  disfigured,  however,  by  this  foggy  and  meaningless  sentence 
which  occurs  near  the  beginning:  "  The  homes  of  Maine  are 
domestic  universities."  Why  not  "  domestic  ocean  steamship 
lines,"  or  "  domestic  Arctic  expeditions,"  or  "  domestic  pub- 
lishing houses,"  or  anything  else  both  domestic  and  incom- 
mensurable therewith?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  writer  of  that 
sentence  had  no  conception  of  what  the  word  "  university  "■ 
signifies.  The  same  is  true  of  persons  who  speak  of  a  "  uni- 
sity  of  music  "  or  a  "  university  of  art."  It  is  difficult  to  make 
much  headway  in  building  up  a  scientific  habit  in  the  treatment 
of  education  until  the  simplest  terms  are  used  with  definiteness 
and  accuracy. 
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